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BY 

FRANK  J.  GOODNOW,  LL.D. 

PROFESSOR   OF   ADMINISTRATIVE    lAW,    COLtlUBIA  tTNflVEESITY;    MEMBER,  PRESIDENT  TAFT'S 

ECONOMY  AND  EFFiaENCY  COMMISSION  ANT)  CONSTITUTIONAI. 
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AND 

FREDERIC   C.  HOWE,  Ph.D. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE;    FORMERLY  MEMBER,   OHIO  STATE  SENATE)    AUTHOR, 

"the  aiY:    THE  HOPE   OF  DEMOCRACY,"   "WISCONSIN:    AN  EXPERIMENT 

IN  DEMOCRACY,"  AND   "THE  BRITISH  CITIES  AT  WORK." 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
1911-1913 


May  31,  1913. 

Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel^ 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast, 
Comptroller. 

Hon,  Cyrus  C.  Miller, 

President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  the  assignment  given  us  by  your 
Committee  we  have  made  an  investigation  covering  the  Organization, 
Status  and  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  now 
transmit  our  report  thereon. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Procter  and  Mr.  F.  F.  C.  Rippon,  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  at  Washington,  and  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mayers, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  We  herewith  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  their  highly  efficient  services. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
Frederic  C.  Howe. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

On  November  27,  19 12,  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  submitted, 
at  our  request,  a  written  statement  outHning  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
inquiry  it  desired  us  to  undertake.  A  summary  of  that  assignment  is 
presented  below : 

1.  Organization  and  methods  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  trus- 
tees of  the  schools  of  the  City. 

2.  Internal  administrative  organization  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

4.  Legal  administrative  relations  between  the  Department  of  Edu' 
cation  as  a  corporation  and  the  City  of  New  York. 

5.  Legal  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  attempted  extension  of 
the  uniform  system  of  accounts,  as  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  to  the 
Department  of  Education. 

6.  Administrative  and  educational  effect  of  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  segregated  budget-making  to  the  Department  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  Special  Fund. 

7.  Administrative  and  educational  effect  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  General 
Fund. 

8.  Scope  of  authority  and  duties  of  local  school  boards. 

9.  Legal  and  administrative  relations  between  local  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  various  state  agencies,  including  the  legislature  and  the 
Department  of  Education. 

10.  Status  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  an  independent  corpora- 
tion and  as  an  agency  of  the  State. 

11.  Authority  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  supervise 
the  local  educational  system. 
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6  EDUCATIONAL   INVESTIGATION 

In  its  assignment  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  indicated  origi- 
nal documents  and  reports  bearing  upon  the  city  government  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  turned  over  to  us  all  of  the  reports  pre- 
pared bv  other  specialists  engaged  by  the  Committee.  Access  was  had 
to  the  tiles,  correspondence  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  employees  all  coop- 
erated with  us  cordially  in  our  investigation.  In  this  connection  we 
desire  to  extend  our  appreciation  to  them  for  their  assistance. 

By  reason  of  Dr.  Goodnow's  departure  for  China,  in  consequence 
of  his  appointment  as  constitutional  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Republic, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  local  coopera- 
tion, through  local  school  boards  and  otherwise,  and  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  this  subject.  The  necessity  of  such  local  cooperation  and  ex- 
periment is,  however,  indicated  in  the  report. 

A  supplementary  report  by  Dr.  Howe,  entitled  "The  Economic  Uti- 
lization of  the  Public  School  Plant  for  Educational  and  Recreational 
Purposes."  treating  of  the  leisure  time  and  recreational  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  other  public  agencies  of  the  City,  will 
be  found  following  this  report. 

The  report  submitted  herewith  consists  of  three  parts,  preceded  by 
a  brief  introductory  statement,  entitled  "Educational  Activities  as  De- 
fined by  Law,"  together  with  a  summary  of  our  main  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  Part  I  the  status  of  the  Board  of  Education  (the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education)  has  been  defined  in  its  relation  to  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  the  city. 

In  Part  II  we  have  considered  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  responsible  administrative  head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  Part  III  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and  methods  employed 
by  the  various  bureaus  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  business 
administration  of  the  school  system,  as  distinct  from  its  educational  as- 
pects, as  well  as  that  part  of  the  organization  which  is  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  Educational  Department,  viz.,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, have  been  considered. 

The  ascertaining  of  the  exact  fiscal  status  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  ambi- 
guity and  inconsistency  of  the  charter  provisions  bearing  on  the  same. 
Opportunity  exists  for  different  interpretations  of  these  provisions,  and, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  under  such  conditions  controversy  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  other,  as  to  the  powers  possessed  by 
each  of  these  authorities  under  the  city  charter. 

:Manifestly  this  ambiguity,  as  well  as  the  irritation  and  controversy 
which  have  arisen  by  reason  of  it,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  efficient  school 
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administration.  Harmonious  cooperation  between  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  especially 
necessary  because  of  the  importance  of  public  education  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  because  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  there- 
for. Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  relations  of  these  two  bodies,  the 
need  of  permanent  harmonious  relations  must  be  obvious. 

We  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  size,  or- 
ganization and  internal  make-up  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whether 
that  body  acts  as  a  legislative,  administrative,  or  inspectorial  agency. 
W^e  are  convinced  that  the  size  of  the  Board,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
committees  resulting  therefrom,  are  especially  to  be  criticized. 

In  the  business  administration  of  the  Department  a  number  of  bu- 
reaus or  offices  exist,  under  the  direction  of  permanent  paid  officials, 
some  of  these  officials  being  provided  for  by  statute.  These  officers  and 
their  bureaus  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  its  committees. 
In  our  investigation  of  the  business  administration  of  the  school  system 
we  have  formed,  on  the  whole,  an  opinion  highly  creditable  to  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  these  bureaus.  Such  efficiency  is,  however,  traceable 
to  the  ability  of  the  officials  in  charge,  rather  than  to  charter  provision, 
or  the  supervision  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  our  opinion  the  machinery  of  the  Board  of  Education 
tends  to  hamper  rather  than  to  facilitate  efficient  administration  by  these 
officials. 

An  analytical  table  of  contents  is  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  each 
section  and  each  chapter  of  this  report.  Preceding  each  of  the  three 
parts  will  be  found  a  brief  introduction.  In  Part  III,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  business  administration  of  the  school  system,  the  first 
sections  of  each  chapter  contain  only  an  outline  and  description  of  the 
organization,  procedure  and  work  of  particular  bureaus,  without  criti- 
cism or  comment  thereon.  Detailed  descriptions  which  were  not  perti- 
nent to  the  conclusions  reached  have  been  generally  omitted,  and  a  great 
deal  of  material  has  been  gathered  which  is  not  presented  in  the  report. 
In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  the  criticisms  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  bureau  under  discussion  are  presented,  first  in  brief  and 
then  in  detail,  together  with  recommendations  relative  thereto. 

The  report,  as  presented  herewith,  indicates  the  basis  upon  which  our 
investigation  and  the  criticisms  and  recommendations  resulting  therefrom 
have  been  founded.  At  the  outset  it  was  decided  to  make  a  close,  in- 
tensive study  of  the  actual  organization,  wor4c  and  conditions  w^ithin  the 
various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  a 
similar  study  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  various  committees.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  reportorial  assignment 
system,  as  used  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency in  Washington,  and  by  large  public  accounting  and  appraisal  or- 
ganizations generally.    Of  this  system  it  may  be  said  that  it  involves  the 
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gathering  and  descriptive  organization  of  all  the  facts  and  conditions  pre- 
liminarj'  to  any  appraisal  or  criticism  relative  thereto. 

In  carr>'ing  out  this  program  we  secured  the  assistance  of  ]\Ir.  A.  W. 
Procter  and  Mr.  F.  F.  C.  Rippon,  of  the  President's  Commission  from 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Mayers,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  whom  were  given  specific  assignments.  The  study  of  the  legal 
and  administrative  status  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  largely  the  work 
of  Dr.  Goodnow.  Visits  were  made  to  Boston  and  Chicago  for  the  study 
of  the  educational  and  administrative  agencies  of  those  cities. 

An  outline  of  the  investigation  and  report,  according  to  work  classi- 
fication, is  as  follows : 

A.  Legal  research. 

B.  Conferences  with  members  and  officers  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, members  and  subordinates  of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 

C.  Examination  of  books  of  account,  statements  and  records 
of  administration. 

D.  Examination  of  reports,  by-laws,  charters,  minutes,  and 
other  official  documents. 

E.  Study  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  actual  session. 

F.  Appraisal  of  departmental  administrative  procedure,  by  ob- 
servation. 

G.  Field  surveys,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

H.  Presenting  descriptive  analysis  of  functions  and  work,  with 
appraisal  as  to  propriety  and  efficiency  thereof. 

L     Revision  and  amplification  of  draft  reports. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES    AS   DEFINED   BY  LAW 

The  organization  of  the  school  administration  is  provided  both  as  to 
its  general  features  and  as  to  certain  specific  details  in  the  charter  of  the 
city.  Many,  indeed  most  of  the  details  of  organization,  are  fixed,  how- 
ever, by  the  Board  of  Education  itself,  which  has  large  powers  of  regu- 
lation under  section  1068  of  the  charter.  Inasmuch  as  the  organization 
of  the  educational  administration  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  activities 
which  under  the  law  are  regarded  as  educational  in  character,  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  those  activities  in  some  detail  before  endeavoring  to  set 
forth  the  organization  which  has  been  established  as  a  result  either  of  the 
law  or  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  activities  which  are  regarded  by  law  as  educational  in  character 
and  are  therefore  placed  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Education  are 
for  the  most  part  set  forth  in  section  1069  of  the  charter,  which  provides 
as  follows : 

"Board  of  Education  Succeeds  to   Specific  Powers  Heretofore  Exercised 

by  Borough  Boards" 

"Section  1069.  The  Board  of  Education  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
other  powers  herein  expressly  conferred,  have  power : 

"i.  To  establish  and  conduct  elementary  schools,  kindergartens, 
manual  training  schools,  trade  schools,  truant  schools,  evening  schools 
and  vacation  schools. 

"2.  To  maintain  free  lectures  and  courses  of  instruction  for  the 
people  of  The  City  of  New  York. 

"3.  To  provide  special  classes,  whose  sessions  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  in  the  day  or  evening  as  said  board  may  determine,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  English  language  to  persons  who  cannot  use 
that  language  readily,  and  whose  vocations  are  such  as  to  prevent  their 
attending. the  elementary  or  other  schools  in  the  school  system. 

"4.  To  provide  one  or  more  high  schools  and  training  schools  or 
classes  for  teachers,  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  as  the 
appropriations  may  permit.  The  said  training  schools  or  classes  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  compli- 
ance with  chapter  one  thousand  and  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

"5.  To  establish  and  conduct  playgrounds  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools. 

II 
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"6.  To  establish  new  schools  and  discontinue  or  consolidate  any  of 
the  schools  of  the  system. 

"7.  To  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, with  any  street  railway  company,  operating  in  The  City  of  New 
York,  for  the  transportation  of  school  children  to  and  from  any  public 
school  in  The  City  of  New  York  at  special  rates  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  usual  or  customary  rate  of  fares  charged  by  such  street  railway  com- 
panies, and  to  pay  for  such  transportation  out  of  the  special  school  fund. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  appropriate  and  include  in  the  annual  budget  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act."  (As 
amended  by  L.  1904,  ch.  542.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  educational  activities  are  by  law  regarded  as 
including 

(i)   Instruction  of  the  young,  by  providing 

1.  Schools — which  are  differentiated 

(a)  According  to  the  age  of  the  child   (kindergartens;  ele- 

mentary schools  and  high  schools). 

(b)  According  to  the  time  of  day  or  season  of  the  year  (day 

schools;  evening  schools;  vacation  schools), 

(c)  According  to  the  character  of  instruction  given   (high 

schools;  manual  training  and  trade  schools). 

(d)  According    to    the    character    of    the    pupils     (truant 

schools). 

2.  Playgrounds  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

3.  Transportation  of  children  on  street  railways  at  special  rates. 

4.  Stationery,  text  hooks  and  other  supplies. 

(See  Sections  1071,  1075,  10S3  of  the  charter.) 

5.  And  by  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law.     (Section 

1038). 

(2)  Instruction  of  adults. 

1.  In  the  English  language. 

2.  By  free  lectures  and  courses  of  instruction. 

(3)  The  training  of  teachers. 

1.  In  training  schools  or  classes. 

2.  In  the  Normal  College,  of  which  the  members  of  the  Board  of 

Education  are  ex-officio  trustees. 
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These  activities  as  defined  in  the  law  have  been  interpreted  rather 
broadly  both  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  city.  Thus  the  power  given  by  law  to  the  Board  of  Education  to 
establish  and  conduct  playgrounds  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
is  construed  as  warranting  estimates  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
"Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds,  Recreation  Centers,  Baths,  etc.,"  and 
for  "Music  for  Evening  Playgrounds  and  School  Gardens";  and  the 
validity  of  such  items  has  been  recognized  by  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  city,  appropriations  having  been  made  specifically  therefor. 

Furthermore,  the  course  of  study,  which  is  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, may  be  made  to  embrace  almost  any  subject  (Section  1084). 
Indeed,  the  law  explicitly  mentions  "drawing,  music,  physical  culture, 
manual  training,  cooking,  sewing  or  other  special  branches  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  appoint." 

The  educational  activities  of  the  city  are  thus  very  extensive  in  char- 
acter. The  expense  which  their  carrying  on  may  necessitate  is  nowhere 
in  any  manner  limited  by  law  except  possibly  by  Art.  VIII,  section  10,  of 
the  state  constitution  which  limits  the  tax  rate  for  city  or  county  pur- 
poses to  two  percentum  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
"principal  and  interest  of  existing  debt." 

The  institution  and  conduct  of  all  these  varied  activities  are  entrusted 
to  the  Department  of  Education. 


SUMMARY    OF    MAIN    FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Section   i.     The  Board  of  Education;  its  relation  to  the  City  of  New 

York. 
Section  2.     The  present  administrative  system. 
Section  3.     Proposed  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  1.     The  Board  of  Education;  Its  Relation  to  the  City  of  New  York 

a.  The  Evokition  of  the  School  Charter. 

b.  Policy  of  New  York ;  application  of  conflicting  theories. 

c.  Experience  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

d.  Legal  Relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  City  Au- 

thorities. 

a.  The  Evolution  of  the  School  Charter 

The  school  system  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  based  upon  a  series  of 
legal  enactments  which  have  been  gradually  evolved  during  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  This  development  has  not  been  altogether 
harmonious  or  consistent.  Furthermore,  the  present  organization  pro- 
vided by  law  is  based  upon  a  compromise  which  was  believed  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  substitute  one  school  system  for  the  many  systems 
which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
communities  now  forming  Greater  New  York. 

The  historical  development  through  which  the  school  system  has 
passed  has  had  important  effects  on 

First,  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  other  activities  carried  on  through 
the  expenditure  of  city  money,  and 

Second,  the  organization  which  has  been  provided  for  the  control  and 
management  of  what  are  regarded  as  educational  activities. 

b.  Policy  of  New  York;  application  of  conflicting  theories 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  like  that  of  many, 
other  states,  has  been  to  accord  educational  administration  a  somewhat 
special  treatment  and  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  local  functions 
connected  with  it  special  organizations  which  have  frequently  had  not 
only  almost  complete  control  of  those  functions  but  almost  equally  com- 
plete power  over  the  financial  resources  applicable  to  school  expenditures 
as  well. 

As  cities  developed,  however,  it  has  been  found  desirable,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  unified  management  of  the  finances  of  the  urban  community 
which  was  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  of  other  important  activi- 
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ties  as  well  as  that  of  educational  administration,  to  provide  for  some 
sort  of  coordination  between  school  finances  and  municipal  finances  gen- 
erally. Notwithstanding  this  unification  of  municipal  finances,  the  at- 
tempt has  nevertheless  been  made  to  assure  to  the  school  authorities 
within  cities  a  degree  of  administrative  independence  which  was  not  ac- 
corded to  the  other  administrative  authorities  having  jurisdiction  therein. 
This  attempt  to  combine  unified  management  of  municipal  finances  with 
administrative  independence  of  school  authorities  has  involved  the  simul- 
taneous application  of  conflicting  or  at  least  inconsistent  theories  as  to 
both  organization  and  methods  of  action. 

c.     Experience  of  the  City  of  New  York 

The  City  of  New  York  has  not  escaped  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  due  to  the  application  of  inconsistent  theories.  For  present 
conditions  have  been  reached  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  school  system 
to  these  two  movements.  The  changes  through  which  the  school  charter 
has  passed  since  1851,  when  provision  was  first  made  for  a  Board  of 
Education,  are  particularly  significant.  In  185 1  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion occupied — as  did  those  special  organizations  of  which  it  was  the 
successor —  a  position  of  almost  complete  independence  to  the  fiscal  au- 
thorities of  the  City  of  New  York.  For  the  next  half  century  the  tend- 
ency of  legislation  was  away  from  the  original  idea  of  an  independent 
school  system.  Although  the  Board  of  Education  retained  the 
name  "corporation,"  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it  in  185 1,  by  1897 
it  had  been  practically  reduced  to  the  position  of  an  ordinary  department 
of  the  city  government.  Its  financial  resources  were  absolutely  fixed  by 
the  ordinary  financial  authorities  of  the  city,  which  had  the  right  to 
grant  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  in  such  detail  as  they 
deemed  expedient.  It  could  not  purchase  a  site  without  the  consent  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  city,  and  its  accounts  were,  like  the  accounts  of 
the  ordinary  departments  of  the  city  government,  to  be  audited  by  that 
officer.  Almost  all  that  was  left  of  the  former  independence  of  the 
school  authorities,  so  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  power  recognized  as  theirs  by  the  Charter  of  1897,  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  force. 

An  act  of  1900  making  it  mandatory  upon  the  fiscal  authorities  of 
the  city  to  provide  for  teachers'  salaries  an  amount  equal  to  the  proceeds 
of  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation,  \\z.,  four  mills,  together  with  other  measures 
fixing  certain  minimum  salaries  for  teachers,  marked  a  step  towards  a 
return  to  the  former  policy  of  educational  independence.  The  draft  of 
the  charter  of  1901,  which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  December, 
1900.  proposed  to  retrace  the  steps  thus  taken.  The  proposed  charter 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  arbitrary  rate  of  taxation  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  the  transfer  to  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  city  of  the  power 
to   fix   such   salaries,   then  possessed  by  the   school   authorities.      The 
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Legislature,  however,  not  only  refused  to  adopt  this  policy,  but 
also  repealed  a  provision  contained  in  the  Charter  of  1897  and  the 
draft  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  Charter  revision  commission  in 
1900.  which  clearly  gave  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
the  power  to  segregate  all  items  of  appropriation  in  the  school  budget. 

The  confusionand  conflict  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  apply  in- 
consistent theories  have  been  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  ad- 
ministrative means  of  enforcing  the  various  obligations  recognized  by 
law  have  been  provided.  Thus  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
has.  under  section  22b  of  the  charter,  the  right  to  require  of  the  Board 
of  Education  "a  departmental  estimate  of  the  amount  of  expenditure, 
specifying  in  detail  the  objects  thereof.''  The  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  has.  however,  no  disciplinary  power  over  the  Board  of 
Education,  although  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  viz.,  the  Mayor,  has  the  power  to  dismiss  for  cause  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  All  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  as  a  board  can  do,  in  case  its  requests  for  detail  are  not 
complied  wnth,  is  to  refuse  to  appropriate  to  the  Board  of  Education 
anything  in  excess  of  three  mills  for  the  General  School  Fund. 

'  Again,  the  Comptroller  may  order  the  keeping  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  certain  statistical  records  and  the  making  to  him  of  certain  re- 
ports. If  his  orders  are  not  complied  with  he  has,  however,  no  admin- 
istrative resource  except  to  appeal  to  the  Mayor  for  the  exercise  of  the 
latter's  power  of  removal. 

The  maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  between  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  Comptroller  on  the  other  is  thus  difficult,  because  the  in- 
consistencies in  the  theories  of  the  law  regulating  their  relations  offer 
many  opportunities  for  conflict  and  different  interpretations  of  the  law 
and  no  effective  methods  for  causing  such  conflict  to  cease. 

d.    Legal  relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  City  authorities 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  state  in  any  general  way  the 
relations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  city  authorities,  because  of 
the  inconsistent  theories  upon  which  the  law  governing  those  relations  is 
based,  it  may  be  said  : 

1.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  the  power  to  re- 
quire of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  of  all  the  well-recognized  city  de- 
partments, the  presentation  of  a  "departmental  estimate"  in  such  detail 
as  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  deem  expedient;  and 

2.  The  Comptroller  has  the  power  to  require  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  keep  such  accounts  and  statistical  records  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  city  of  which  it  has  charge,  and 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  moneys  received  from  the  city;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand, 
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3.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  does  not  have  the 
right  to  segregate  items  of  appropriation  in  the  General  School  Fund, 
except  in  the  case  of 

(a)  High  schools  and  training  schools  for  teachers;  and 

(b)  Contracts  for  transportation  of  school  children  at  special  rates. 

4.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  does  not  have  the 
right  to  segregate  items  of  appropriation  in  the  special  school  fund,  ex- 
cept as  to 

(a)  The  amounts  to  be  spent  in  the  several  Boroughs;  and  as  to 

(b)  The  appropriations  for  members  of  the  administrative  force 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  such  as  the  Superintendents  of  Buildin-^s  and 
Supplies,  the  Auditor,  clerks,  and  other  subordinates. 

5.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  does  possess  the 
power  to  segregate  or  subdivide  the  corporate  stock  authorizations  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  such  form  and  manner  as  it  may  deem 
advisable. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  current  relations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  city  authorities  have  not  been  characterized  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  some  cases  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  modus  vivendi  has  been  reached,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Board  of 
Education  has,  in  accordance  with  the  requests  of  the  city  authorities  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  uniformity  of  municipal  business  procedure,  waived 
certain  rights  of  independent  action.  This  would  appear,  for  example, 
to  be  the  case  with  leases  of  property  for  school  purposes,  which  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission,  although  such  action  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  Charter. 

In  other  cases,  however,  claims  urged  upon  the  part  of  either  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Board  of  Estimate  or  the 
Comptroller,  on  the  other,  have  not  been  admitted  by  the  other  party 
affected,  and  the  ensuing  controversy  has  tended  to  cause  lack  of  har- 
mony or  co-operation  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  city 
authorities,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion.    Examples  of  such  conditions  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  has  not  furnished  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  with  all  the  information  and  data  that 
have  been  requested  for  the  estimates  of  either  the  General  School  Fund 
or  the  Special  School  Fund. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  has  not  complied  with  the  requests  of 
the  Comptroller  to  set  up  particular  classes  of  accounts;  and 

3.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  segregated  cer- 
tain items  of  appropriation  in  the  Special  School  Fund,  for  which  segre- 
gation there  was  doubtful  authority  of  law. 

The  failure  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  comply  with  the  requests 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Comptroller 
would  appear  to  be  due  in  part  to  its  inability  to  furnish  the  info-rmation 
asked  for  from  its  present  system  of  accounting;  in  part  to  its  belief 
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that  the  information  requested  and  the  accounts  which  it  was  asked  to 
set  up  were  of  no  vahie ;  and  in  part  to  its  belief  that  it  was  not  required 
by  law  to  take  the  action  in  question,  in  which  latter  belief  we  do  not 
think  the  Board  is. justified.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  our  opinion 
tiiat  the  Comptroller  has  not  made  his  requests  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  set  up  the  accounts  desired  sutificiently  comprehensive,  definite  or 
categorical  to  subserve  the  purposes,  either  of  the  estimates  or  of  the 
general  accounting  system  of  the  city,  and  that  little  or  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  that  ofificer  to  secure  a  correlation  of  the  expenditure 
accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  its  estimates  for  the  purposes 
of  the  budget. 

Those  procedures  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  we  have  regarded  as  encroachments  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  have  apparently  been  due  to  the  belief  of  the  for- 
mer body  that  the  administration  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
school  system  of  the  city  has  been  in  some  respects  inefficient,  which 
belief  in  its  opinion  justified  its  exercise  of  doubtful  powers.  We  think 
that  this  belief  is  correct  in  a  number  of  particulars.  The  causes  of  such 
inefficiency  as  may  be  attributed  to  the  Board  of  Education  are,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  found 

(i)  In  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  which  has  resulted  from  the 
multiplication  of  authorities  whose  action  under  the  present  practice  is 
necessary  in  particular  cases;  and 

(2)     In  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  2.    The  Present  Administrative  System 

a.  Organization  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

b.  The  Evils  of  the  School  Charter. 

c.  Distribution    of    Power    in   the    Internal    Organization    of    the 

Board. 

In  our  opinion  most  of  the  undesirable  conditions  covered  by  this 
report,  iiicluding  the  relations  with  the  City,  as  well  as  the  internal  or- 
ganisation of  the  Board  itself,  are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the 
size,  organization  and  legal  limitations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Many  of  tJie  educational  and  administrative  problems  covered  by  other 
reports  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  same  conditions.  And  just  as 
many  collateral  evils  of  city  administration  corrected  themselves  with  a 
simplification  of  the  city  charter,  so  many  of  the  educational  problems 
of  the  city  zvould  be  corrected  zvere  the  Board  of  Education  organized 
on  a  simple,  responsible  and  efficient  basis.  In  our  opinion,  until  such  a 
change  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature,  many  of  these  problems  will 
continue  to  vex  both  the  regularly  elected  city  officials,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  educational  staff,  as  well  as  tfie  public  at  large.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  prerequi.ntc  to  other  re- 
forms. 
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a.     Organization  of  the  Board  of  Education 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  forty-six  members,  selected 
from  the  five  boroughs  and  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  the  terms  of  appointment  overlapping  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Board  is  only  partially  renewed  each  year. 

The  school  charter  provides  for  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen 
members,  with  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  its  chairman 
e.v-officio.  The  executive  committee,  however,  has  never  assumed  the 
functions  expected  of  it  by  the  Legislature.  Under  the  by-laws  of 
the  Board  fourteen  separate  standing  committees  are  provided,  of  from 
five  to  nine  members  each.  The  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
departmental  heads  of  accounts,  supplies,  school  buildings,  and  janitors 
are  chosen  by  the  Board,  but  are  directly  responsible  to  the  committees 
having  charge  of  these  departments.  The  first  four  mentioned  are 
statutory  ofticials.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  skeleton  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 


b.    The  Evils  of  the  School  Charter 

Evils  inhere,  and  inevitably  inhere  in  such  a  system  of  administra- 
tion. They  are  in  substance  the  same  as  the  evils  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  council  form  of  government  by  our  cities. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  too  large,  too  unwieldy,  a  body.  On  this 
point  all  authorities  seem  agreed.  As  a  result  of  its  size  and  internal 
organization 

(i)     The  Board  fails  to  awaken  a  proper  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  its  members. 

(2)  Authority  is  so  widely  distributed  between  the  Board,  its 

committees,  and  bureau  heads,  that  it  is  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  locate  responsibility. 

(3)  The  size  of  the  Board  reduces  its  attractiveness  to  men  sin- 

cerely desirous  of  public  service  but  deterred  from  accept- 
ing membership  on  the  Board  because  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  efficient  work. 

(4)  The  Board  is  not  responsive  to  the  public  or  to  the  elected 

officials  who  are  finally  responsible  to  the  public  for 
school  administration. 

(5)  There  is  inevitable  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  dif- 

ferent committees ;  there  is  a  necessary  overlapping  of 
authority.  A  diplomatic  courtesy  has  come  to  prevail 
under  which  each  committee  defers  to  the  action  of  other 
committees.  This  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  minia- 
ture boards  of  education  within  the  Board  of  Education 
which  in  administrative  matters  are  almost  autonomous. 
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(6)  There  is  great  waste  in  energy  and  ability.     There  is  con- 

siderable waste  in  money  for  printing,  for  clerical  assist- 
ance, etc. 

(7)  Men  of  ability  can  make  their  intiuence  felt  only  by  indirec- 

tion and  by  circumlocution.  The  work  of  the  Board  itself 
becomes  routine,  petty  and  detailed,  rather  than  policy- 
making and  legislative.  In  addition  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  consumed  in  administra- 
tive relations  with  the  large  number  of  committees,  indi- 
viduals and  bureau  officials. 

(8)  Most  important  of  all,  the  size  of  the  Board  seems  to  have 

utterly  defeated  the  main  argument  for  its  size.  Mem- 
bers are  not  familiar  with  the  whole  school  problem;  they 
are  familiar  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  problem  commit- 
ted to  the  committees  of  which  they  are  members.  Neither 
the  Board  nor  any  committee  of  the  Board  is  equipped  to 
think  or  act  as  does  the  individual  director  of  a  city 
department;  as  does  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment on  city  problems.  Committee  policies  have  been 
substituted  for  a  comprehensive  school  policy.  Aside  from 
the  instinct  of  men  to  amplify  their  departments  and  au- 
thority, the  members  of  the  Board  have  no  means  of  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  school  problem  or  with  the 
schools  as  a  whole.  The  size  of  the  Board  makes  this 
impossible.  The  committee  system  accentuates  the  evil. 
The  time  of  both  the  Board  and  its  committees  is  absorbed 
with  petty  routine  and  administrative  detail  to  the  neglect 
of  any  large-visioned  policies  of  school  development.  A 
voluntary  school  board  as  large  as  the  Board  of  Education, 
meeting  twice  a  month  in  short  sessions,  cannot,  under  the 
system  which  obtains,  think  or  act  as  a  policy-making,  edu- 
cation-forming agency.  That  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  reason  which  justifies  a  Board,  rather  than  a  single 
administrative  officer,  is  destroyed  by  the  very  size  of  that 
Board.  And  this  cannot  be  otherwise  with  a  voluntary, 
unpaid  Board  of  forty-six  members. 

The  substitution  of  a  small  board  would,  we  believe,  of  itself  correct 
the  foregoing  evils,  as  it  has  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere  where 
the  small  board  obtains.  Meeting  as  a  unit  it  would  think  in  terms  of 
the  department  rather  than  in  terms  of  an  individual  committee.  It 
would  acquire  a  mastery  of  not  only  the  educational  but  the  business  side 
of  school  administration.  There  would  be  an  end  of  conflict,  of  particu- 
larism. Policies  would  be  evolved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  in- 
numerable administrative  details  would  be  sloughed  off  by  necessity. 
An  examination  of  Part  II,  Chapters  II  and  III,  of  this  report,  describ- 
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ing  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  the  committee  system,  proves  beyond 
question  the  incapacity  of  a  board  of  education  of  forty-six  members  to 
think  and  act  as  a  policy-making  body,  or  adequately  to  visualize  a 
school  policy  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  our  opinion  the  present  administrative  agency  as  provided  In-  law 
is  badly  adapted  to  the  colossal  task  before  it.  The  school  budget  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  single  department.  It  amounts  to  24.83 
per  cent.,  or  practi<:al!y  one-fourth  of  the  total  annual  expenditures  of 
the  city  for  current  expense.^  The  Board  of  Education  has  under  its 
control  $135,000,000  worth  of  property.  It  moulds  the  education  of 
jocooQ  children,  and  performs  many  other  activities.  The  political 
machinery  provided  by  law  for  the  administration  of  this,  the  largest 
single  department  of  the  city,  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  failures 
complained  of. 

c.     Distribution  of  Power  in  the  Internal  Organization  of  the  Board 

The  internal  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  recognition 
by  the  Board  of  the  evils  inherent  in  its  size.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
conditions  enumerated,  the  Board  has  been  divided  into  five  distinct 
branches  of  administration,  under  five  separate  and,  as  regards  each 
other,  independent  administrative  officers,  each  of  whom  is  under  the 
control  of  one  or  more  special  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
These  committees  are.  in  their  mutual  relations,  as  independent  of  each 
other  as  are  the  administrative  officers  whose  actions  they  supervise. 
1  he'r  work  is  not  correlated  or  coordinated  by  the  Board  of  Education 
or  by  any  committee  of  that  body.  For  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  was  evidently  provided  by  the  charter  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  in  the  hands  of  one  authority  all  the  work  of 
the  special  committees,  does  not,  except  in  the  summer  months,  when  it 
acts  for  the  Board,  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  the  school 
administration ;  while  the  Board  of  Education  itself  rarely  modifies  or 
controls  the  actions  of  its  committees.  Thus  the  Board  not  infrequently 
votes  at  one  time  on  as  many  as  twenty  resolutions  coming  to  it  with  the 
approval  of  the  different  special  committees. 

There  is  apparent  also  at  times,  on  the  part  of  particular  committees, 
a  jealousy  of  their  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives,  which  makes  coopera- 
tion between  them  and  the  other  committees  difficult.  This  disinte- 
gration into  separate  and  independent  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education  has  had  at  times  results  which  have  been  unfortunate, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  administra- 
tion and  from  that  of  the  finances  of  the  city. 

AVe  believe  that  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  establishment  of  so 
many  special  committees,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  present  disintegration  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  is 

^Average  of  total  allowrnce  for  current  expense  (budget  allowance  and  revenue 
bonds  authorized),  1906-1912,  inclusive. 
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to  b^  found  in  the  size  of  that  Board.  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  forty- 
six  members  the  temptation  to  multiply  committees  in  order  to  find 
places  in  sufficient  numbers  for  as  many  members  of  the  board  as  possi- 
ble, is  irresistible.  The  anticipation  of  the  commission  which  drew  up 
the  present  charter,  that  the  executive  committee  of  fifteen  of  the 
Board  oi  Education  would  really  do  the  detailed  work  of  the  Board, 
which  would  thus  be  centralized  in  a  few  hands,  has  not  been  realized. 
There  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  realized. 

A  study  of  the  supporting  data  contained  in  Chapters  II  and  III, 
of  Part  II  of  this  report,  shows  the  ascendency  of  the  committee  system 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  crowded  out  anything  more  than  routine 
approval  bv  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  most  important  matters  upon 
whicii  it  is  called  to  decide;  it  shows  the  lack  of  information  of  the 
Board  on  important  questions,  such  as  the  financial  needs  of  the  schools, 
the  demands  for  special  revenue  bonds  and  corporate  stock.  A  study  of 
this  supporting  data  shows,  too,  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  is 
swamped  by  purely  administrative  rather  than  legislative  and  inspectorial 
activities,  which  it  is  primarily  intended  to  perform.  There  is  no  time 
for  legislative  work,  no  means  by  which  the  members  of  the  Board  can 
become  sufficiently  familiar  wnth  the  whole  system  to  act  intelligently 
upon  important  matters.  There  is  a  deference  to  committees  and  a  jeal- 
ousy of  their  prerogatives  that  leads  to  acquiescence  in  their  reports, 
which  in  eftect  are  frequently  the  reports  of  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  bureau  superintendent  back  of  the  committee.  The  table 
on  page  157,  showing  the  extent  of  discussions  and  division  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  all  important  classes  of  matters  reported  to  it 
during  1910,  191 1  and  1912,  shows  that,  out  of  a  total  of  203  measures 
acted  on,  only  16  were  discussed,  and  on  only  4  was  there  a  division; 
that  only  80  members  engaged  in  the  discussions,  and  that  a  total  of  only 
18  votes  was  cast  against  reports.  A  similar  table,  page  131,  indicates 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  petty,  routine,  administrative  activities,  which 
absorb  the  time  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members. 

A  study  of  these  chapters,  it  seems  to  us,  would  prove  to  anyone  be- 
yond question  that  the  large  Board  of  Education  has  failed  utterly  in  the 
only  field  where  it  was  expected  to  function.  It  has  not  been  a  delib- 
erative, legislative  body,  but  rather  a  pro-forma  administrative  agency. 
Even  the  executive  committee  of  fifteen,  which  was  provided  for  in 
the  expectation  that  a  large  board  might  possibly  prove  unsuited  to 
its  purpose,  has  failed  utterly  to  assume  the  activities  and  functions 
expected  of  it.  or  to  become  more  than  a  mere  interim  committee  for 
discharging  certain  delegated  activities  during  the  summer  months. 

The  large  board  may  have  been  necessary  to  compromise  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  various  boroughs  when  it  was  created.  That 
reason  no  longer  exists.  It  may  have  been  necessary  as  an  experiment 
at  a  time  when  large  boards  of  education  were  common  and  when  we 
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Still  had  confidence  in  large  city  councils  and  legislative  bodies.  Both 
these  conditions  have  passed  away.  The  large  board  of  education  has 
been  almost  universally  abandoned,  as  has  any  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  large  city  councils.  Xor  has  the  argument  that  the  colossal  task 
of  the  Board  of  Education  requires  a  large  number  of  voluntary  work- 
ers to  meet  the  needs  brought  a  corresponding  response  in  the  Board. 
It  has  created  a  few  strong  individuals  who  mold  the  Board  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  effort  and  a  minimum  of  efficiency. 

In  our  opinion  the  Board  of  Education  has  failed  to  fulfill  ade- 
quately its  olDligations  as  a  legislative  and  policy-making  body;  it  has 
amplified  its  activities  in  the  administrative  field,  which  should  have 
been  left  to  individual  administrative  officers,  and,  instead  of  becoming 
a  disinterested  body  of  laymen  ultimately  molding  the  school  policy  of 
the  city,  it  has  more  largely  abdicated  these  important  functions  to  the 
•departmental  experts  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  smaller,  cohesive 
commission,  or  board,  such  as  is  herein  recommended. 

Section  3.     Proposed  Reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education 

a.  Size  of  Board. 

b.  Location  of  Financial  Responsibility. 

c.  Internal    Administrative    Organization    of    the    Department    of 

Education. 

d.  Concentration  of  Power  in  Board. 

e.  Powers  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

f.  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal. 

g.  Local  School  Boards. 

h.     Other  Recommendations. 

a.     Size  of  Board 

IVc  believe  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  reduced  in  size  to 
eight  members,  modeled  on  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment;  that  three  of  the  members  should  repre- 
sent the  city  at  large,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  that  each  of 
the  five  boroughs  should  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
respective  borough  president;  that  to  each  of  the  members  represent- 
ing the  city  at  large  there  be  given  tJiree  votes;  that  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers representing  tlie  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  there  be 
given  tzvo  votes;  zvhile  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  other 
boroughs  there  be  given  one  vote..  We  recommend  that  tJie  terms  of 
all  the  members  be  four  years,  so  arranged  that  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  retire  every  year. 

As  a  possible  alternative  to  the  above  organization  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  might  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with 
proper  distribution  to  borougJis  and  with  voting  power  and  length  of 
term  assigned  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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Under  the  tirst  proposal  the  Board  of  Education  would  more  closely 
represent  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the  various  boroughs  composing 
the  city.  Under  the  latter  plan  of  appointment  by  the  mayor  responsi- 
bility would  be  more  definitely  localized  than  in  the  first  proposal.  The 
mavor  would  become  the  fountainhead  of  education  in  the  city,  as  he 
is  at  present,  and  could  be  held  more  easily  responsible  for  the  character 
and  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Education  than  if  certain  members  were 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  others  were  appointed  by  the  presidents  of 
the  different  boroughs.  The  latter  plan  would  greatly  increase  the 
power  of  the  mayor.  It  would  also  center  responsibility,  as  is  now  pro- 
vided in  the  charter  for  the  executive  heads  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  city. 

Either  plan  involves  greater  simplicity,  increased  responsiveness  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organization  we  believe  that  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  given  greater  freedom  of  action  by  the  Legislature 
and  should  be  hampered  as  little  as  possible  in  its  internal  organization 
bv  state  laws.  In  addition  its  relation  and  financial  responsibility  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  business  administration  the  School  Board 
is  not  dissimilar  from  any  other  municipal  department;  it  is  not  dis- 
similar from  the  building,  repairing  and  care  of  streets,  the  managing 
of  the  water,  dock  or  bridge  departments.  In  the  preparation  of 
budget,  the  determination  of  appropriations,  the  accounting  and  dis- 
bursement system,  the  control  of  contractors  and  the  employment  of 
men.  the  Board  of  Education  is  subject  to  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  have  been  found  effective  in  other  departments. 

Movement  for  Small  Boards  Universal 

Political  reform  in  recent  years  has  agreed  in  the  abandonment  of 
complexity  in  political  machinery.  Everywhere  simplicity  and  direct 
responsibility  are  being  sought.  The  city  council  has  generally  been 
reduced  in  size.  The  mayor  has  been  given  large  powers.  In  New 
York,  as  in  many  other  cities,  he  appoints  and  removes  most,  if  not  all, 
important  administrative  officials.  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  adopted  so  widely  in  the  West,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  same  principle.  Everywhere  the  drift  is  away  from  large  legis- 
lative bodies ;  everywhere,  too,  the  change  is  being  made  from  irre- 
sponsible boards  to  individuals  appointed  and  removable  by  an  elective 
official  responsible  to  the  community  for  his  actions. 

This  change  has  been  marked  by  distinct  advance  in  city  adminis- 
tration. The  success  of  the  present  charter  of  New  York  City  is  an 
illustration  of  the  improvement  which  follows  from  simplicity  in  or- 
ganization and  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon  a  single  individual, 
whose  acts  can  easily  be  traced  and  who  can  be  held  accountable  for  his 
appointments  and  his  acts. 
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The  same  evolution  is  manifest  in  recent  school  charters.  The 
large,  unwieldy  school  board  is  being  abandoned,  and  a  small  board  of 
five,  seven  or  nine  members  is  being  substituted  in  its  place.  In  Boston 
the  school  committee  consists  of  live  members,  in  whom  are  reposed 
practically  all  powers  of  school  administration  except  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  sites  of  buildings.  This  power  is  reposed  in  an  independent 
committee  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  Boston  the 
school  committee  is  elected  by  the  people  rather  than  appointed.  The 
committee  meets  once  a  week  in  open  session ;  it  transacts  its  business  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  disposes  of  an  immense  quantity  of  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  superintendent  and  heads  of  departments  with 
efficiency  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  city. 

The  recent  school  law  of  Ohio  abolished  a  complex  system  and  sub- 
stituted a  small  board.  Some  of  the  members  are  elected  at  large,  some 
of  them  by  districts.  The  transfer  from  the  large  to  the  small  board 
has  been  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  men 
elected;  in  a  new  feeling  of  responsibility  on  their  part  and  an  awaken- 
ing sense  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

The  school  board  of  Chicago  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  acting 
through  three  committees  in  close  cooperation  and  harmony  with  the 
school  superintendent  and  salaried  administrative  officials. 

Advantage 

In  our  opinion  such  a  board  of  eight  members  would  be  small 
enough  to  act  as  a  body  on  all  questions  of  policy,  if  it  abandoned  the 
present  administrative  disintegration  into  a  number  of  committees  and 
did  its  work  in  the  board  as  a  whole,  or,  as  is  done  by  the  Boston  and 
Chicago  school  boards,  in  two  or  three  committees. 

It  would  be  large  enough,  by  reason  of  the  differences  in  voting 
power  of  its  members  and  the  districts  from  which  its  members  are  ap- 
pointed, to  represent  adequately  the  various  boroughs  of  the  city  and  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  in  the  city  on  school  matters. 

Such  a  board  would  more  easily  correlate  all  the  work  of  the  various 
departments:  the  members  would  become  familiar  with  the  school  needs, 
rather  than  with  a  single  bureau.  There  would  be  an  end  of  the  confu- 
sion and  conflict  that  now  exist  between  committees,  for  the  Board  it- 
self would  act  as  a  unit  on  most  matters.  A  sense  of  responsibility 
would  be  created,  which  would  lead  to  greater  efficiency,  while  the 
smallness  of  the  Board  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the  present  mass 
of  confusing  detail  to  a  minimum.  We  believe  that,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem members  would  shortly  master  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  become 
much  more  efficient  than  is  now  possible  under  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  that  prevails.  Finally,  the  Board  would  come 
into  closer  touch  with  the  community,  and  would  be  not  only  more 
responsive  to  the  regularly  elected  officials  of  the  city  but  to  the  wishes 
of  the  city  itself. 
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Attention  may  be  called  finally  to  the  fact  that  such  an  organization 
of  the  Board  would  not  be  a  novel  one  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
method  proposed  has  been  applied  for  over  ten  years  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  has,  in  the  opinion  of  most  compe- 
tent observers,  been  successful  in  solving  the  very  similar  problems 
•which  are  presented  to  that  body. 

»/'{■  bi'licrc  the  facts  presented  in  tJiis  report  relative  to  the  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  methods  of  the  present  Board  prove  beyond 
question  that  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Board  is  fundamental  to 
other  reforms  of  school  administration.  In  the  last  analysis  the  Board 
is  the  controlling  agency  of  the  schools.  Unless  it  be  in  fact  a  forceful, 
simple  and  effective  instrument,  all  the  other  departments  of  school  ad- 
ministration are  likely  to  reflect  its  inefficiency. 

There  are  several  other  matters  closely  related  to  the  organization 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention. 

b.    Location  of  Financial  Authority 

Under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  New  York  we  do  not  feel  1 
that  it  would  be  safe,  even  in  the  case  of  such  an  important  and  at  the  ^ 
same  time  such  a  special  branch  of  administration  as  education,  to  de- 
centralize the  present  financial  control  of  the  schools.     Only  a  convic- 
tion based  on  long  experience,  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  had  been 
sacrificed  by  the  present  system,  would  justify  a  grant  to  the  school  | 
authorities  of  greater  independence  of  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
city  than  they  now  by  law^  possess.     Such  a  conviction  may  not  properly 
be  held  by  anyone  who  review^s  wnth  care  the  history  of  the  past  ten 
years,  during  which  the  present  arrangement  has  been  in  force.     During 
that  time,  w^hile  the  average  attendance   in  the  schools  has   increased 
from  450,487,  in  1903,  to  633,516,  in  1912,  viz.,  40  per  cent.,  the  in- 
vestment of  the  city  in  permanent  school  plant  and  equipment  paid  for  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  corporate  stock  has  increased  from  $61,223,351  to 
$139,882,948,  or  128  per  cent. 

The  current  budget  has  in  the  same  period  increased  from  $20,148,- 
017  to  $33,849,819,  viz.,  68  per  cent. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  much  of  the  increase  in  expenditure  has 
been  due  to  the  undertaking  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  new  activi- 
ties, or  to  the  necessary  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  force; 
but.  even  if  this  be  admitted,  it  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  system  the  expense  of  conducting  the  schools  has  been  increas- 
ing out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  receiving  instruction. 
The  present  financial  control  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment cannot  be  charged  with  causing  the  interests  of  the  schools  to 
suffer,  except  when  judged  by  the  demands  of  the  educational  en- 
thusiast who  fails,  in  his  desire  to  realize  his  ideals,  to  give  sufficient 
consideration  either  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  city  or  to  the  de- 
mands on  those  resources  made  in  other  directions.     Under  the  condi- 
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tions  which  exist  in  New  York,  as  in  most  cities  of  the  country,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  demands  of  educational  expansion  shall  be  weighed 
against  other  demands  by  some  independent  body  which  shall,  because  it 
has  before  it  all  the  requests  for  municipal  expenditures,  be  able  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  needs  of  the  community  along  all  lines  of  work. 

Concentration  of  financial  responsibility  is,  indeed,  perhaps  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  education  than  in  the  case  of  other  activities 
carried  on  in  the  city,  because  "education''  is  an  extremely  flexible  term 
when  used  to  describe  the  branch  of  administration  now  entrusted  by 
law  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  "education"  will  include  activities  which  may  not  have 
been  regarded  in  the  past  as  distinctly  educational  in  character. 

Thus,  recreation  and  social  work,  such  as  "vacation  playgrounds," 
"evening  roof  playgrounds,''  "baths,"  "evening  recreation  centers," 
"school  gardens,"  "child  hygiene  work,"  which  has  already  secured 
recognition  in  the  school  budget,  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. Even  under  present  conditions  the  school  budget  calls  for 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  entire  city  budget. 

Concentration  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of 
financial  responsibility  and  control  of  expenditure  for  sites  and  school 
buildings  seems  to  us  advisable  for  a  further  reason.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  wider  use  of  the  public  schools  for  civic  and  recrea- 
tional purposes ;  a  demand  that  buildings  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to 
satisfv  a  number  of  needs  which  can  be  easily  provided  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  with  very  great  economy.  School  houses  should 
be  located  with  relation  to  transportation,  open  spaces  and  natural  city 
centers.  The  school  is  already  being  used  for  public  lectures,  as  a 
recreation  center,  and  for  many  activities  of  the  neighborhood,  activi- 
ties which  are  bound  to  increase  in  the  future.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  branch  public  libraries  should  not  ht  housed  in  a  school  building 
rather  than  under  an  independent  roof.  In  a  number  of  cities  the 
school  is  being  used  as  a  polling  place.  It  can  be  closely  identified  w4th 
the  health  department.  There  are  many  other  activities  w^hich  will  ulti- 
mately find  their  place  in  the  public  school  during  the  hours  when  it  is 
not  used  for  educational  purposes.  For  the  public  school  is  only  used  to 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  its  capacity,  or  from  six  to  seven  hours  a  day. 
It  is  built  for  educational  uses  only,  when  a  variety  of  other  agencies 
might  easily  be  housed  under  its  roof. 

Such  a  correlation  can  most  easily  be  brought  about  and  many  econo- 
mies effected  if  the  ultimate  control  of  the  location,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  school  buildings  are  subject  to  appro^•al  by  the  authorities 
finally  responsible  for  the  planning  and  development  of  the  city. 

We  would  suggest,  too,  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment have  power  to  segregate  the  school  budget  only  in  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  it  to  determine  large  questions  of  policy,  because  it  alone,  by 
election,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  public.     It  should  decide  such  ques- 
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tions  as  the  liiniiation  or  extension  of  activities,  such  as  the  advisability 
of  vacation  schools,  the  extension  of  vocational  training,  the  expendi- 
tures for  recreation,  and  the  like.  Detailed  segregation,  in  our  opinion, 
hampers  administration,  and  is  undesirable.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
finance-controlling  authorities  should  continue  such  segregation  if  the 
Board  of  Education  complies  \vith  the  requests  of  the  Comptroller  for 
accounting  data. 

Bv  such  an  arrangement  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  the  policy- 
proposing  body,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  as  at  present.  \\  ilhin  limits  it  would  have  large  pow- 
ers in  the  development  of  the  schools,  but  would  be  ultimately  responsi- 
ble to  elective  officials  for  the  educational  policy  of  the  city. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that,  to  a  branch  of  administration  of  such 
magnitude  and  calling  for  such  large  expenditures  as  the  Department 
of  Education,  it  is  desirable  that  a  greater  degree  of  administrative  inde- 
pendence be  accorded  than  is  allowed  to  most  other  activities.  It  may 
thus  be  expedient  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  power  to  pur- 
chase its  own  school  sites  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Comp- 
troller. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  case,  despite  the  record 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  selection  and  purchase  of  sites,  not 
because  of  specific  indications  that  the  actions  of  the  Comptroller  have 
been  unjustified  or  ill-advised,  but  because,  under  the  concentration  of 
responsibility  that  would  thereby  result,  we  believe  better  practice  would 
be  insured.  We  do  not,  believe,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  could  with  safety  be  permitted  to  relinquish  its 
general  control,  as  now  provided  by  law,  over  either  the  current  or  capi- 
tal outlay  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  exercise  that  control  intelligently,  it  must  have 
at  its  disposition  full  knowledge,  to  be  acquired  in  the  most  exact  and 
scientific  method  possible,  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  schools  and 
as  to  the  probable  extension  of  the  system. 

c.    Internal  Administrative  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Education 

In  order  both  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  carry  on  its  adminis- 
tration efficiently  and  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
may  have  at  command  the  necessary  information  we  believe  that  a 
radical  change  must  be  made  in  the  administrative  methods  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  whatever  form  may  be  given  to  the  organization  of  the 
Board  as  a  board. 

As  we  view  the  school  system  of  the  city  its  activities  fall  into  two 
main  groups, 

First,  the  current  operation  of  the  system. 
Second,  the  expansion  of  the  plant  and  equipment. 

First,  the  current  operation  of  the  system  may  be  divided  into 

1.  Educational  administration;  and 

2.  Physical  administration. 
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The  educational  administration  consists  in  the  provision  of  the 
teaching  force  and  the  supervision  of  its  work. 

The  physical  administration  consists  in  the  care  of  the  school 
finances,  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  the  care  of  buildings. 

In  theory  educational  and  physical  administration  may  be  differen- 
tiated. In  practice,  however,  they  touch  at  many  points,  and  they  should 
be  correlated  somewhere,  preferably  in  a  school  committee  like  the 
School  Management  Committee  of  the  Chicago  School  Board. 

Although  these  activities  should  be  correlated  under  one  committee, 
or  the  entire  board,  if  small  enough,  each  activity  should  be  immediately 
under  the  control  of  a  single  administrative  officer. 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  educational  administration  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  our  opinion  the  present  Board  of 
Superintendents  should  be  abolished  and  the  Associate  Superintendents 
should  be  made  the  assistants  of  the  City  Superintendent.  This  Board 
has  outlived  whatever  usefulness  it  may  once  have  had.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  decentralized  school  system  in  force  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  present  charter  to  the  existing  centralized  system,  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  status  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  order  to  permit  of  this  transition  being  made  with  the  least 
possible  friction,  is  irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  efficient  adminis- 
tration. Both  centralization  of  responsibility  and  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tion are  lost  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

The  Business  Manager 

The  current  physical  administration  of  the  schools,  embracing  llu 
work  now  done  by  the  Auditor,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings, 
the  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  business  manager  or  director,  who,  like 
the  Superintendent  in  educational  matters,  should  act  in  all  matters  of 
current  physical  administration  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  Such 
a  consolidation  of  administrative  services  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  administrative  offices  mentioned.  It  would  merely  sub- 
ject them  to'  unified  administrative  control. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  proposed  the  educational 
and  administrative  officers  would  have  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  and  possibly  of  two,  or,  at  most,  three  committees,  and  would  thus 
have  much  more  time  than  under  present  conditions  to  attend  to  their 
administrative  duties.  The  committees  would  and  should,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  obliged  to  leave  detail  work  in  the  hands  of  their  administra- 
tive subordinates,  who.  if  they  were  provided  with  the  proper  force, 
among  which  a  well-equipped  statistical  division  in  the  office  of  the  City 
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Siipcriniendent  oi  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity,  could  attend  to  the 
work  to  be  done  much  more  efficiently  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
complicated,  cumbrous  and  disintegrated  organization. 

d.     Concentration  of  Power  in  Board 

The  relation  of  the  highest  administrative  officers  to  the  Board  of 
Education  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  Two  general  methods  have 
been  adopted  in  the  cities  of  this  country.  By  one  all  educational  pow- 
ers are  vested  by  law  in  the  Board  of  Education.  The  administrative 
officials  are  created  by  it  and  are  subject  to  its  control.  By  the  other 
certain  powers  are  given  by  law  to  the  Board  and  certain  other  powers 
are  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Superintendent  and  other  higher  officials, 
to  be  exercised  as  the  result  of  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Board  and 
its  administrative  officers. 

We  believe  that  the  highest  educational  efficiency  and  progress  are 
possible  only  where  large  administrative  powers  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  exercised  by  the  highest  officers,  and  where  the  Board  of  Education 
confines  itself  to  the  revision  of  such  action  in  the  light  of  considerations 
of  general  municipal  policy.  This  delegation  of  pozuer  to  administrative 
officials  should,  however,  be  done  by  by-lazvs  of  the  Board,  rather  than 
by  statute. 

Progress  in  educational  work  must  be  sought  largely  in  the  counsels 
of  the  expert.'  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  both  in  Boston  and  Chicago 
the  school  authority  or  board,  although  possessing  by  law  almost  all 
school  powers,  vests  by  its  by-laws  large  powers  of  suggestion  in  its 
experts,  and,  in  most  cases,  sedulously  refrains  from  taking  action  con- 
trary to  their  advice.  The  charter  of  New  York  recognizes  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  its  expert 
advisers  and  subordinates,  but  by  requiring,  in  many  cases  that  the  latter 
shall  make  affirmative  propositions  before  action  can  legally  be  taken, 
it  makes  the  relationship  too  rigid  and  too  formal.  If  it  is  deemed 
desirable  that  the  theory  of  the  present  law  should  continue  in  force, 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  increase  the  legal  power  of 
the  City  Superintendent  so  that  his  assent  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  construction  of  new  school* buildings, 
in  that  no  site  should  be  purchased  in  any  neighborhood  and  no  build- 
ing should  be  constructed  in  such  neighborhood  except  upon  his  favora- 
Ijle  recommendation. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  and,  in  our  opinion 
justly,  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  by  the  present  Board  of  Superintendents,  but  we  feel  that 
the  fault  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  these  powers 
have  been  exercised  by  a  Board  rather  than  by  a  single  responsible  offi- 
cer. Thus  the  responsibility  for  the  extension  of  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment has  been  diffused  among  a  host  of  minor  authorities,  among  which 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  included.  Neither  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  nor  the  City  Superintendent  has  the  technical  assistance 
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necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  exact  methods  in  reaching  their 
conclusions.  Nor  does  the  City  Superintendent  or  any  other  member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  have  sufficient  power  in  the  premises 
to  feel  that  he  really  can  be  held  responsible  for  any  decision  that  may 
be  reached. 

While  large  powers  should  he  lodged  by  by-laws  in  the  higher  ad- 
ministrative officials  we  believe  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
endowed  with  all  of  the  school  powers.  It  should  not  be  crippled  in  its 
freedom  by  statutory  distribution  of  power  to  administrative  officials. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  method  adopted  in  the  present  charter  of 
recognizing  by  law  certain  powers  in  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  not  desirable.  It  causes  conflict. 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  Boston  and  Chicago  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  knows  that  its  powers  may  not  be  disputed  by  any  of  its 
subordinates  is  more  apt  to  delegate  to  those  subordinates  the  doing  of 
the  detailed  administrative  work,  and  is  more  apt  to  receive  with 
approval  the  recommendations  of  its  subordinates  than  a  Board  of 
Education  the  exercise  of  whose  legal  powers  is  conditioned  upon  the 
affirmative  action  of  its  subordinates.  Under  the  conditions  which 
exist,  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  charter,  opportunities 
for  conflict  between  the  Board  and  its  subordinates  are  present.  The 
result  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  relations  between  the  Board  and  its 
subordinates  are  less  cordial  than  they  would  be  were  the  legal  power 
of  the  Board  of  Education  unquestioned. 

JVe  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  what  is  here  said  that  in  practice  it  is 
desirable  that  all  technical  questions  arising,  for  example,  in  connection 
zvith  the  course  of  study,  should  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. That  body  should  delegate  its  powers  by  its  by-laws  to  its  higher 
administrative  official.  But  zi.'e  do  feel  that  the  great  questions  of 
educational  policy  are  questions  zvhich  should  not  be  solved  solely  by 
the  so-called  educational  expert.  These  are  questions  about  zvhich  the 
opinions  of  specialists  in  other  fields  and  of  the  layman  arc  of  great 
value.  They  are,  furthermore,  questions  which'  should  be  solved  in 
the  light  of  the  public  opinion  existing  among  the  people  of  the  city 
zvhich  is  represented  in  the  Board  of  Education. 

e.    Powers  of  the  Board  of  Education 

We  believe  further  that  the  principle  of  home  rule  should  be  ap- 
plied to  education;  that  the  Board  should  have  zjuide  power  to  experi- 
Dient;  that  existing  laws  that  prescribe  the  number,  nature  and  pozvcrs 
of  the  administrative  agents  of  the  Board,  the  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment and  salary,  should  be  repealed  and  that  plenary  power  should  be 
lodged  in  the  Board  of  Education  {subject  to  the  limitations  before 
enumerated)  to  administer  the  schools  zvith  much  the  same  freedom 
that  is  now  accorded  4o  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
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ii  \-  c'l'i.'i.;  .•  ;wa/  iiurc  sJiouId  be  as  fcoj  liiiiiialions  and  as  few  statu- 
tory pruiisions  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  and  the  assistants  to 
be  provided  for  as  possible. 

lixperieiice  has  deiiiuiistrated  that  minute  statutory  provisions  for 
the  details  of  local  administration  are  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  of 
exiravagance,  oi  lack  ui  accountability.  State  laws  prevent  elasticity 
and  freedom  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise:  they  make  employees 
irrcspcinsihie  ti>  their  superiors  and  prevent  that  easy  adjustment  of 
administration  to  needs  that  prevails  in  private  business  and  elVicient 
administration  generally. 

For  this  reason  7ce  Ti'ould  recommend  a  short,  simple,  school  char- 
ter, fixing  the  size,  method  of  selection,  etc.,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
er'ioivina  it  7vith  practically  all  authority  over  school  administration 
and  educational  policies,  subject  to  such  control  as  shoidd  be  lodged 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  over  the  appropriations 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board. 

Provision  should  with  propriety  be  made  for  tzvo  permanent  offi- 
cials, the  School  Superintendent  and  the  Business  Manager,  both  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  subject  to  removal  by  it  for  cause. 


f.    Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  in  several  of  the  reports  on  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  school  inquiry  upon  the  urgent  need  for  a  distinct  unit 
in  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  nature  of  a 
bureau  of  investigation  and  appraisal.  Composed  of  educational  spe- 
cialists this  body  would  make  a  scientific  appraisal  of  the  results  of 
school  administration  and  supervision  and  conduct  such  experimental 
and  informative  investigations  as  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  that 
expert  and  impersonal  opinion  upon  which  an  intelligent  development 
of  the  school  system  must  be  founded.  Such  an  agency  would  conduct 
studies  in  order  to  4etermine  the  efficiency  of  any  phase  of  school  or 
educational  activity.  It  would  also  keep  in  touch  with  educational 
progress  in  other  centers  and  borrow  from  the  experience  of  other  edu- 
cational systems  suggestions  which  could  be  applied  advantageously 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

That  such  an  agency  should  be  created  was  the  subject  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  who  reported  on  the  "System  of 
General  Supervision."  In  describing  its  organization  and  purpose  he 
state's : 

"This  bureau  shonlcl  be  in  charge  of  a  chief,  or  superintendent,  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  should  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  it  to  serve  as  the  central  agency  for  the  gathering  and  interpretation  of  sta- 
tistical and  other  data,  with  reference  to  the  schools ;  and  also  for  the  carrying  on  of 
such  investigations  as  are  necessary  for  the  rational  development  and  expansion  of  the 
school   system." 
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Further  commenting  on  the  relation  of  this  bureau  to  the  adminis- 
trative officials  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  Elliott  says: 

"This  form  of  inspectorial  control  is  one  that  must  be  exercised  by  duly  consti- 
tuted agencies  distinct  from  those  agencies  or  individuals  who  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  administrative  and  supervisory  direction.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  imper- 
sonal judgments  of  worth  founded  on  actual  results  and  accomplishments." 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  the  school  inquiry  prove  that  there  is 
a  present  need  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau;  whether  that 
need  will  be  a  permanent  one  can  be  determined  only  in  the  light  of 
future  experience. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  while  such  a  bureau  should  not  for 
the  present  be  directly  responsible  to  the  City  Superintendent,  its  rela- 
tion to  him  and  the  agencies  under  his  control  should  be  such  as  to 
insure  the  most  effective  cooperation.  For  the  value  of  such  a  unit 
will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  City  Superin- 
tendent may  utilize  it  for  the  conduct  of  such  investigations  and  the 
collection  of  such  data  as  he  may  desire.  This  bureau  should  report 
to  both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  Superintendent,  and  the 
latter  should  have  an  opportunity  to  review  its  findings  and  report 
thereon  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
could  be  regulated  by  provisions  of  the  by-laws. 

g.    Local  School  Boards 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  education  in  New 
York  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  opportunity  for  trial  and  experimen- 
tation is  difficult.  There  is  no  local  autonomy;  little  opportunity  for 
teachers,  superintendents,  local  school  boards  or  parents'  associations 
to  participate  in  the  framing  of  policies  or  in  the  control  of  curriculum. 
With  a  single  school  authority  directing  what  is  in  effect  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  a  city  larger  than  almost  any  American  state,  there  is 
danger  of  intellectual  caste  and  tradition,  which  suppresses  rather  than 
encourages  new  ideas.  And  one  of  the  greatest  administrative  prob- 
lems of  all  is  the  correlation  of  central  administration  with  a  large 
number  of  locally  semi-autonomous  groups  endowed  with  some 
authority  over  the  individual  school  or  district. 

Education  is  not  dissimilar  from  any  other  art  in  this,  that 
progress  is  the  product  of  experimentation.  It  is  promoted  by  many 
minds  freely  working  on  the  same  problems.  Progress  follows  from 
fluidity,  from  opportunity  for  experiment  and  trial.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  rapid  development  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Any  change  which  would  free  the  talent  both  of  the  teachers  within 
and  the  people  without  the  schools  and  promote  that  wholesome  and 
healthy  rivalry  among  superintendents  and  teachers,  as  zvell  as  among 
parents'  associations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  subject,  ivould 
probably  be  of  as  much  value  to  the  schools  of  New  York  as  any  reform 
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that  could  be  suggested.  Without  some  competition  schools  are  likely 
to  become  static  ami  inert.  They  are  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  the 
latent  talent  in  the  school  department.  The  development  of  local 
school  boards  or  other  organisations  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  There  should  be  statutory  power  for  the  devolution  of 
some  of  its  authority  to  local  administrative  agencies,  with  power  in 
the  local  board  to  work  out  courses  of  teaching  and  activities  suited 
to  the  nationality,  industrial  conditions  and  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Local  groups  should  be  given  as  much  power  as  is  consistent 
with  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  form 
of  these  local  boards  should  not  be  provided  by  state  laws.  It  should 
rather  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Education.  For  such  a  scheme  can  only 
be  worked  out  by  experiment.  Different  methods  might  be  tested  out 
in  different  boroughs  or  in  different  sections.  The  powers  of  teachers, 
principals,  district  superintendents,  as  well  as  of  local  authorities, 
should  be  determined  by  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
aim  of  awakening  the  talent  now  dormant  within  and  without  the 
schools. 

h.    Other  Recommendations 

In  the  following  chapters  of  our  report  we  have  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  the  conclusions  which  we  have  reached.  Part  I  is  a  discussion 
of  the  fiscal  status  of  the  Board,  together  with  a  general  analysis  of 
the  estimates  and  appropriations.  Part  II  deals  with  the  organization 
and  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  committees.  Part  III 
is  concerned  with  the  general  organization  and  procedure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  its  details  of  administration. 

Part  I 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the  inconsistency  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  relating  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    Our  main  recommendations  in  this  respect  are : 

1.  That  present  charter  provisions  should  be  made  specific  as  to 

the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
segregate  items  of  appropriations  in  the  general  and  special 
school  funds  and  corporate  stock  authorizations,  so  that  no 
doubt  or  ambiguity  will  exist  in  their  interpretation. 

2.  That    the   Board   of    Estimate   and    Apportionment    and   the 

Comptroller  formulate,  in  a  comprehensive  and  definite 
form,  the  information  and  data  which  they  require  for  the 
purposes  of  the  budget,  and  that,  at  least  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  presentation  of  the  estimates,  they  request  the  Board 
of  Education  to  set  up  accounts  which  will  develop  that  in- 
formation, instituting  legal  proceedings  in  the  event  of  re- 
fusal. 
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3.  That  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  require  of 

the  Board  of  Education  that  it  present,  as  a  part  of  the 
estimates,  complete  expenditure  accounts  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  schedules  of  the  estimates,  together  with  the  sta- 
tistical and  other  data  necessary  to  interpret  such  expendi- 
ture accounts. 

4.  That,  in  case  it  is  found  upon  investigation  that  the  adminis- 

trative force  of  the  Board  of  Education,  either  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  to 
the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  inade- 
quate to  do  the  required  work,  the  appropriations  for  these 
offices  be  increased. 

Part  II 

We  have  recommended  a  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
primarily  in  a  reduction  of  its  site,  as  a  prerequisite  to  other  reforms. 
Under  the  present  organization  of  the  Board,  however,  we  recommend : 

1.  That  the  Board  divest  itself  of  all  purely  administrative  func- 

tions, though  saving  to  itself  the  power  of  reviewing  the 
action  of  any  of  the  officers  or  committees  to  whom  it  may 
delegate  such  functions. 

2.  That   the   present   committee   organization   of   the   Board   be 

abolished,  and  that  there  be  organized  only  such  committees 
as  are  found  by  experience  to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  for  the  real  consideration  of  the  Board,  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  fundamental  legislative  and  inspec- 
torial character.  The  paid  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Board  should  attend  to  all  purely  administrative  and  techni- 
cal matters.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  imposing  upon  the  Board  or  its  execu- 
tive committee  the  performance  of  administrative  duties 
the  executive  committee  should  be  re-empowered  to  dis- 
charge those  duties,  with  a  view,  however,  to  the  eventual 
repeal  of  the  charter  provisions  in  question. 

The  enumerated  changes  (i  and  2)  above  recommended  involve  no 
amendment  of  the  Charter,  but  lie  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
Board,     ^^^e  emphasize  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  direction. 

Part  m 

In  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Education  certain 
changes  are  necessary  along  the  lines  which  we  have  recommended. 
While  a  few  of  our  recommendations  necessitate  revision  of  present 
charter  provisions,  other  recommendations  can  be  carried  into  effect  by 
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the  Board,  or  its  executive  officers,  without  such  action.  In  our  in- 
vestigation we  have  observed  a  high  order  of  personal  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  those  officers  in  charge  of  the  bureaus  concerned  with  the 
business  administration  of  the  school  system.  With  their  cooperation 
and  under  their  direction  we  feel  that  many  changes  can  be  immedi- 
atelv  accomplished  with  the  resultant  attainment  of  greater  adminis- 
trative efficiency.  However,  even  with  the  recommendations  outlined 
carried  into  effect,  the  need  for  constant  self-scrutiny,  and  for  a  pro- 
gressive policy,  will  always  exist.  Efficiency  and  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  largest  branch  of  the  city 
government,  can  only  thus  be  realized. 

A  summary  of  our  recommendations,  drawn  from  Part  III,  is  pre- 
sented below: 


Chapter  I.     The  Educational  Administration — Office   of  the   City  Super- 
intendent 

1.  That  the  statistical  force  of  the  office  be  increased  and  or- 

ganized into  a  division  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
statistician. 

2.  That  the  making  of  recommendations  as  to  the  need  for  new 

sites  and  buildings  be  placed  on  a  scientific  basis. 

3.  That  the  furnishing  of  general  information  which  consumes 

a  considerable  amount  of  time  (of  this  and  other  offices) 
be  transferred  to  a  central  information  and  reference  divi- 
sion. 


Chapter  n.    Auditing  and  Accounting 

f 

1.  That  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  set  up  proper  controlling  ac- 

counts over  the  stock  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
and  effect  periodic  audits  of  the  detailed  accounts  of  that 
Bureau. 

2.  That  a  scientific  method  of  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  "sal- 

ary accruals"  in  the  General  School  Fund  be  devised. 

3.  That  the  accounting  information,  as  to  expenditures  from  the 

general  fund,  be  extended  so  as  to  correlate  the  actual  ex- 
penditures for  a  given  period  with  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  such  period. 

4.  That  a  small  inspection  force  be  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 

Audit. 

5.  That  the  Auditor  establish  the  controlling  accounts  in  agree- 

ment with  the  Comptroller's  requests,  and  furnish  the  data 
in  the  form  of  schedules  and  monthly  statements,  requested 
as  a  basis  for  auditing  and  accounting  control. 
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Chapter  III.    Purchase,  Storing  and  Distribution  of  Supplies 

1.  That    a    double    entry    system    of    accounts,    controlled    and 

audited  by  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  be  installed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies. 

2.  That  a  uniform  method  of  presenting  estimates  for  supplies 

be  formulated  and  adopted  which  will  meet  the  budget 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

3.  That  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  should  pro- 

vide a  special  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies, 
in  whom  should  reside  the  responsibilit}'  for  the  accounts 
of  the  Bureau. 

4.  That  an  independent  inspection  of  supplies  issued  be  inaugu- 

rated. 

5.  That  the  charter  provision  necessitating  purchases  of  general 

supplies  by  boroughs  be  repealed. 

6.  That  a  central  depository  with  adequate  accommodations  be 

secured  as  soon  as  possible. 

7.  That   efficiency   studies   be    conducted    with    reference   to   the 

purchase  of  supplies. 

Chapter  IV.     Construction,  Leasmg,  Equipment  and  Repair  of  Buildings 

1.  That  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  be  relieved  of  its  special  engi- 

neering functions,  which  should  be  delegated  to  a  suggested 
Bureau  of  School  Engineering. 

2.  That,  in  estimating  corporate  stock  requirements,  a  percent- 

age method  of  computing  the  cost  of  draughtsmen  and 
inspectors  be  used. 

3.  That  a  lump  sum  contingent  fund,  for  payments  of  salaries 

of  temporary  draughtsmen  and  inspectors,  be  provided 
the  Board  of  Education. 

4.  That  percentage  records  of  draughting  and  inspection  cost  of 

new  buildings  be  collated  and  published  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

5.  That   contractors   be    required    to    complete    buildings   within 

time  limits  of  contract,  subject  to  exemption  only  for  legal 
.cause,   formal  proceedings  otherwise  to  be  instituted. 

6.  That  the  Department  of  Education  exercise  its  rights  in  the 

preparation  and  execution  of  leases,  so  as  to  avoid  delays 
therein,  now  entailed  by  outside  review  and  approval. 

7.  That  the  present  method  of  purchasing  furniture  and  equip- 

ment under  individual  school  contract  be  changed  to  an 
open  contract  basis,  under  which  furniture  and  equipment 
will  be  ordered  as  required,  items  to  be  standardized. 

8.  That  the  present  method  of  submitting  estimates  for  repairs 

be  extended  in  that  school  survey  notes  be  elaborated. 
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9.  That  recommended  elaborated  school  surveys  be  kept  after 
preparation,  with  notations  of  repairs  made,  as  a  record 
of  condition  and  repair  of  buildings. 

10.  That  the  cost  of  draughting  and  inspection  of  repair  work  be 

analyzed  on  a  percentage  basis  and  published  in  the  annual 
reports. 

11.  That  a  time  record  and  cost  system  be  installed  for  the  pur- 

pose of  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  inspection  force 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  Data  developed  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Chapter  V.    Care  of  Buildings 

1.  That  the  present   organization   for  the  care  of  buildings  be 

changed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  herein- 
before made.  This  change  contemplates  that  the  office  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  School  Engineering.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  would  be  a  divisional 
officer,  under  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Engineering  and  appointed  by  him. 

2.  That  such  records  should  be  maintained  by  the  Supervisor  of 

Janitors  as  would  show  consumption  of  fuel,  facts  of  op- 
eration, size  of  staff  in  each  building,  compensation  thereof, 
etc.  These  records  should  serve  as  a  basis  of  supervisory 
control  over  the  plant  operation,  and  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  janitorial  staff  and  plant  equipment. 

3.  That  the  executive  and  inspectorial  force  of  the  office  of  the 

Supervisor  of  Janitors  be  increased.  The  inspectorial 
force  should  be  doubled.  More  clerical  assistants  are  de- 
manded by  the  present  conditions;  two  additional  clerks 
will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  routine  work  of  the  office 
under  the  proposed  innovations.  Upon  recommended 
change  in  organization  a  transfer  from  the  inspection 
force  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  should  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  recommendation. 

4.  That  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  be  given  more  administra- 

tive responsibility  and  that  the  clerk  to  the  Committee  on 
Care  of  Buildings  exercise  no  administrative  duties. 

Chapter  VI.    Secretarial  "Work  and  Custody  of  Records 

1.  That  the  minutes  of  the  Board  be  printed  and  issued  with 

less  delay, 

2.  That  the  minutes  of  the  Board  be  so  changed  as  to  facilitate 

reference. 
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That  the  indexing  of  the  minutes  be  made  currently,  printed 
and  pubHshed  semi-annually,  promptly  upon  termination  of 
such  period. 
That  the  secretarial  work  of  the  committees  be  transferred 
from  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  various  bureaus  and 
offices  over  which  the  committees  exercise  authority,  and 
the  stafif  of  the  secretary  reduced  accordingly. 

That  the  secretary  avoid  formal  correspondence  with  the  in- 
terdepartmental bureaus  and  offices,  where  a  single  refer- 
ence of  a  received  communication  would  suffice. 

That  a  central  information  and  reference  bureau  be  made  a 
divisional  unit  of  the  office  of  the  secretary. 
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Introductory 

The  legal  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  defined  in 
the  revised  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was  adopted 
in  1 90 1.  Those  provisions  prescribing  the  method  of  financing 
educational  activities  and  regulating  the  expenditure  of  funds  made 
available  for  educational  purposes  are  somewhat  ambiguous.  In  some 
instances  thev  are  not  altogether  consistent.  As  a  result  the  exact 
relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, and  other  city  authorities  under  the  present  charter,  has 
not  been  clearly  understood.  Nor  has  any  agreement  been  reached 
during  the  life  of  the  present  charter  on  questions  vitally  affecting  the 
legal  status  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  insistence  with  which 
different — in  some  instances  diametrically  opposite — views  have  been 
adhered  to  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the.  most  effective  cooperation  and 
harmonious  relations  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  the  city.^ 

The  principal  questions  at  issue  between  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Education  relate  to  the  powers 
which  the  former  has  asserted  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  tax 
and  corporate  stock  budgets,  and  incidental  review^  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures.    These  are  as  f ollow^s : 

a.  Has   the    Board    of   Estimate   and    Apportionment   power   to 

segregate  items  of  the  appropriations  in  the 

1.  Special  fund ; 

2.  General    fund; 

3.  Corporate  stock? 

b.  Has   the    Board    of   Estimate    and    Apportionment    power   to 

prescribe  the   form  in   which   the  estimates   for  appropria- 
tions and  corporate  stock  authorizations  shall  be  submitted? 

c.  Has  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  power  to  re- 

view  plans   and   specifications    for    proposed    construction 
work  ? 


The  material  points  of  difference  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Finance  arise  from  a  disagreement  as  to  the 

'  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  asserted  the 
right  to  segregate  items  of  the  annual  budgetary  (general  and  special  funds)  allow- 
ances and  corporate  stock  authorizations,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  consistently 
questioned  the  validity  of  this  claim,  although  it  has  conformed  to  such  segregation, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  general  fund,  no  decision  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  was 
requested  until  1913.  His  opinion  refers  primarily  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  to  segregate  the  general  fund.    See  p.  59. 
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legal  powers  of  the  Comptroller  as  the  central  accounting  and  auditing 
officer  of  the  city.     They  relate  to  the 

a.  Power  of  the  Comptroller  in  the  audit  and  examination  of 

claims. 

b.  Power  of  the  Comptroller  to  exact  statistical  and  accounting 

information     for    purposes    of    accounting     and    auditing 
control. 

c.  Power  of  the  Comptroller  to  prescribe  the  form  in  which  the 

accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  kept. 

The  foregoing  questions  will  be  discussed  under  their  respective 
captions  in  succeeding  chapters  of  this  part. 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  the  exact  legal  status  of  the  Board 
of  Education  we  must  rely  for  the  most  part  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Where  there  is  any  apparent 
conflict  between  them  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  reach  a  result  which, 
however  opposed  to  any  generally  accepted  theory  of  school  administra- 
tion, will,  if  possible,-  give  its  due  effect  to  each  of  such  provisions. 

Any  consideration  of  the  present  charter  provisions  should,  in  the 
light  of  the  existing  ambiguities,  be  based  upon  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  State  toward  the  school  system,  and  the 
general  position,  which,  under  that  policy,  the  Board  of  Education 
occupies  with  respect  to  municipal  activities.  This  general  policy  will 
be  considered  from  two  aspects:  first,  the  historical  development 
through  which  the  school  system  has  passed  and  which  has  wrought 
such  important  changes  in  the  constitution  and  legal  status  of  its 
administrative  head,  and,  second,  the  general  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  charter. 

The  view  may  be  held  by  some  that  the  actual  legal  relations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  City  of  New^  York  can  be  determined  as  a 
result  solely  of  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  common  school 
system  in  the  general  frame  of  state  government.  There  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  little  warrant  for  this  view. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  function  of  government  is  a  function  of  the 
State  does  not  prevent  the  State  from  delegating  the  discharge  of  such 
function  to  a  local  corporation,  such  as  the  City  of  New  York,  either 
subject  to  such  a  State  control  as  may  properly  be  exercised  over  New 
York  school  matters  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  or  sub- 
ject to  a  much  less  effective  control,  such  as  is  properly  possessed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  over  the  sanitary  administration  of  New 
York  City.  For  the  City  of  New  York  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
discharge  of  a  function  of  state  government  which  the  State  may  as- 
sume at  any  time  wnthout  violating  the  local  government  provisions  of 
the  state  constitution. 

If  such  a  function  is  entrusted  to  the  city,  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  a  department  of  the  city  government.  Thus  it  has  been  held 
that,  the  board  of  health  of  a  city  was.  under  the  law.  a  department  of 
the  city  government,  and  subject  to  the  usual  rules  of  budijetarv  con- 
trol, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  health  is  a 
branch  ot  state,  rather  than  of  local  government  (State  vs.  Common 
Council.  ^2  La.  Ann.  1263). 


i 


CHAPTER  I.  GENERAL  POLICY  OF  THE  STATE  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  FISCAL  STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Section   i.     Historical  evolution  of  the  school  charter. 
Section  2.     General  intent  and  meaning  of  the  present  charter. 


Section  1.    Historical  evolution  of  the  school  charter. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  first  made  provi- 
sion for  common  schools,  the  educational  administration  and  control 
reposed  in  special  organizations  distinct  from  the  municipal  authorities. 
This  policy,  adhered  to  in  the  many  enactments  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture during  the  formative  period  of  the  common  school  system,  was 
crystallized  in  the  Act  of  185 1,  which  consolidated  the  various  laws 
relative  to  the  common  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Act  of 
185 1  created  a  Board  of  Education,  this  term  being  used  for  the  first 
time  in  this  act.  This  body,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  from 
the  several  wards  of  the  city  at  the  general  elections,  was  constituted  a 
separate  corporation.  Invested  with  full  control  of  the  common 
schools  it  was  empowered  to  take  and  hold  property,  establish  new 
schools,  fill  all  vacancies  in  school  offices  occurring  between  the  gen- 
eral elections,  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  visit  and  examine 
all  schools  and  enact  regulations  to  secure  proper  accountability  in  the 
expenditure  of  school  moneys.^  The  funds  administered  by  this  body 
were  derivable  from  the  City  of  New  York.  No  municipal  control  was 
incidental  thereto,  for  the  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  were  re- 
quired to  raise  for  educational  purposes  certain  sums  easily  ascertain- 
able under  the  law,  and,  within  prescribed  limits,  "such  additional  sum 
or  sums  as  the  Board  of  Education  *  *  *  shall  have  reported  (in 
its  annual  estimate)  to  be  necessary." 

Thus,  the  first  Board  of  Education  occupied,  in  its  relation  to  the 
fiscal  authorities  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  position  of  peculiar  in- 
dependence, not  only  in  matters  of  educational  administration,  but  also 
in  questions  of  financial  policy. 

An  Act  of   1871    provided   for  an  "additional  department"   in  the 

^  Gildesleeve  v.  Board  of  Education,  N.  Y.  1863  (17  Abb.  Prac.  20).  held  that, 
since  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  (under  the  Act 
of  185 1 )  possessed  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporation,  it  was  subject  to  the 
obligations  incident  to  such  powers,  and  might  be  sued. 
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governnieiu  of  ihe  City  of  New  York/  to  be  called  the  "department  of 
public  instruction."  Under  this  act  the  "commissioners  of  public  in- 
struction"— the  oflicial  designation  of  the  administrative  head  of  the 
new  department — were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  members 
of  the  former  Board  of  Education,  it  will  be  noted,  had  been  elected  at 
the  general  elections. 

Despite  the  literal  significance  of  this  language,  establishing  a  "de- 
partment of  public  instruction"  and  investing  the  chief  executive  of  the 
old  Citv  of  New  York  with  power  of  appointing  its  administrative  offi- 
cials, the  fiscal  independence  of  the  school  system  remained  unim- 
paired. For  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction  succeeded  to  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  existing  Board  of  Education. 

The  term  "Board  of  Education"  was  again  chosen  as  the  name  for 
the  head  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  old  City  of  New  York 
in  1873.- 

The  Consolidation  Act  of  1882  reenacted  the  Act  of  1873.  Section 
1022  of  this  act  provides  for  "a  Board  of  Education  which  shall,  under 
that  designation,  have  full  control  over  the  public  schools  and  the 
public  school  s}"Stem  of  the  city,  subject  only  to  the  general  statutes  of 
the  State  on  education."  ^ 

Section  1029,  which  enumerated  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, provided  (paragraph  14)  that,  "for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter the  said  Board  shall  possess  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corpo- 
ration." The  same  section  did,  it  is  true,  provide  that  the  title  to 
school  property,  real  and  personal,  should  be  in  the  city.  However, 
that  the  act  clearly  differentiates  between  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  several  "administrative  departments"  of  the  city,  is  apparent  from 
section  189,  which  provides  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment should  annually,  "make  a  provisional  estimate  of  the  amounts 
required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  public  business  *  *  * 
of  New  York  in  each  department  and  branch  thereof  and  the  Board 
of  Education."  * 

'  Chap.  374.  An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  reorganize  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  City  of  New  York     *     *     "■'     1870." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Act  of  1870  (Section  30,  Article  4,  entitled  "Relatmg  to 
coordinate  city  departments  generally")  enumerates  the  "departments  in  said  city," 
omitting  from  the  list  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Act  of  1871  amends  this  section  of 
the  Act  of  1870  by  adding  to  such  list  the  words :  "department  of  public  instruction." 
The  compilation  of  laws  of  1871  carries  the  marginal  notation  (compiler's  note)  oppo- 
site this  clause,  "department  of  public  instruction  to  be  a  city  department." 

^Chap.  112:  "An  act  relating  to  the  common  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
It  was  provided  that  the  Board  should  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  as  established  by  the  Act  of  1871. 

"Laws  1882,  Chapter  410. 

*This  act  further  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  provisional  estimate  to  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  "the  heads  of  department  and  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  send  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  an  esti- 
mate in  writing,  herein  called  a  departmental  estimate."  And  the  act  omits  the  De- 
partment of  Education  from  the  list  of  city  departments. 
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A  provision  of  this  act,  significant  in  our  present  study,  is  con- 
tained in  Section  189,  which  provides  that  the  "departmental  estimate" 
to  be  submitted  by  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  the  provisional  estimate,  should  specify 
"in  detail  the  objects  thereof  required  in  their  respective  departments, 
including  a  statement  of  eacli  of  the  salaries  of  their  officers,  clerks, 
employees  and  subordinates."  It  further  provided  that  the  Board  of 
l^^stimate  and  Apportionment  should  "consider  such  departmental  esti- 
mates and  other  statements  in  making  the  provisional  estimate,"  which, 
subject  to  a  suspensive  veto  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  represented  the 
sums  appropriated. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  provision  investing  the  fiscal  authorities  of 
the  City  of  New  York  with  power  of  fixing  in  its  discretion  the  amount 
to  be  allowed  for  educational  purposes,  on  the  basis  of  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  it  "in  detail"  marks  a  change  from  the  policy  recognized  in 
earlier  acts  of  financing  educational  activities  which  made  mandatory 
upon  the  City  of  New  York  the  raising  of  amounts  which  its  fiscal 
authorities  had  little  or  no  power  to  iix  or  determine. 

In  1896,  the  year  prior  to  consolidation,  the  law  defining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  old  City 
of  New  York  underwent  important  changes  which  greatly  extended  the 
financial  control  of  the  city  authorities.  The  Board  of  Education,  con- 
tinued under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  was  invested  with  full  control 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  subject 
only  to  the  general  statutes  of  the  State  upon  education  and  to  the 
provision  in  this  act  contained.  This  latter  limitation,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, was  not  contained  in  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1882.  But  Sec- 
tion 4.  after  giving  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the 
power  to  raise  in  the  year  1896  and  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter 
money  for  the  schools,  specifically  provides : 

"but  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  restrict  the  power  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  fix  in  its  discretion  and  in  such  detail  as 
it  may  deem  expedient,  the  amounts  to  be  allowed  to  said  Board  of  Education  in  any 
provisional  or  final  estimate  of  expense  of  conducting  the  public  business  of  the  City 
and  County  of  New  York  for  the  then  next  ensuing  financial  year,  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law."  ^ 

This  provision,  securing  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apnortion- 
ment  power  not  only  to  exact  estimates  in  detail  requisite  for  an  intelli- 
gent judgment  as  to  the  educational  needs,  but  also  to  segregate  as  the 
Board  might  deem  expedient  the  total  allowances  made,  placed  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  old  City  of  New  York  in  complete  subordi- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  matters  of 
financial  policy. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this  act  did  not  reincorporate  the 
provision  of  the  consolidated  law  of  1882.  conferring  upon  the  Board 
^  Laws  1896,  New  York,  Chap.  387. 
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ui  liducaiiun — in  specific  lernis — the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  cor- 
poration. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  corporate  character  was 
lost  under  the  law  of  1896,  except  as  it  may  have  been  preserved  under 
the  succession  by  the  new  Board  of  Education  to  the  rights  and  powers 
respectively  held  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  Inspectors,  then  existing. 

The  school  system  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  only  other  city  of 
the  first  class,  which  was  afterward  consolidated  into  the  present  mu- 
nicipal corporation  known  as  "The  City  of  New  York,''  seems  to  have 
witnessed  a  development  parallel,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  the  school 
system  of  the  old  City  of  New'  York.  The  position  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  defined  in  the  case  of  Ridenaur 
zs.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  which  was  de- 
cided in  1896.^ 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Brook- 
lyn, sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Board  of  Education  from  dis- 
missing him.  This  relief  w^as  sought  on  the  ground  that  he  possessed 
certain  exemption  from  dismissal,  "except  for  cause  shown  after  a 
hearing."  The  case  turned  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
was  holding  a  position  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.-  The  Court,  the  opin- 
ion being  handed  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Gaynor,  denied  the  relief  on  the 
ground  that  Ridenaur,  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  was  not  hold- 
ing a  position  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  but  was  an  employee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  "is  not  a  part  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  but  is  itself  a  local  school  corporation     .     .     ." 

The  Court  reviewed  the  historical  development  of  the  school  charter 
of  Brooklyn,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  policy  of  the  State 
toward  the  common  school  system.  Significant  passages  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"*  *  *  It  is  the  lineal  successor  to  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  performed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  of  Kings  county.-  The  city  of  Brooklyn 
was  incorporated  in  1834.  Its  first  charter  is  silent  concerning  public  education.  It 
conferred  no  power  in  respect  to  it  upon  any  board  or  officer  of  the  city.  It  left  all 
the  school  districts  of  the  locality  as  they  had  previou^y  existed  and  been  governed, 
viz. :  by  the  district  trustees  and  the  town  commissioners.*  The  next  year  the  Legisla- 
ture made  it  the  duty  of  the  common  council  to  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  several 
school  districts,  and  also  the  commissioners,  instead  of  their  being  elected  as  formerly.* 
The  Legislature  did  not,  thereby,  make  them  city  officers.  *  *  *  By  Chapter  63  of 
the  Laws  of  1843  the  common  council  was  required  to  appoint  two  or  more  persons 
from  each  school  district,  to  constitute  1  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
and  this  was  its  creation.  *  *  *  By  Chapter  143,  Laws  of  1850,  the  whole  city  was 
made  one  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  the  building  and   repairing  of 

'  15  Misc.  Report,  418.  This  was  the  first  decision  attempting  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Education  in  one  of  the  cities  afterward  consolidated. 

*An  Act  of  1892  (Laws  1892;  Chap.  577)  provides  that  no  honorably  discharged 
soldier,  "holding  a  position  by  appointment  in  any  city  or  county,"  and  "receiving  a 
salary  from  said  city  or  county,"  should  be  dismissed,  "except  for  cause  shown  after  a 
hearing."     No  such  hearing  has  been  had  in  the  case  of  Ridenaur. 

'  Part  I,  Chap.  15,  R.  S.  of  1830. 

*L.  1835,  Chap.  129,  Sec  15. 
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schools  and  the  support  of  schools  *  *  *  Reference  to  the  duties  of  school  commissioners, 
prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes  (supra)  will  show  that  this  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Education  all  such,  and  thus  the  members  of  the  common  council  (who  were 
ex-oflicio  school  commissioners  by  the  law  of  1843)  ceased  to  be  school  commissioners. 
This  act  also  empowered  tiie  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  for  its  own  government 
and  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  thus  taking  that  power  from  the  common  coun- 
cil which  had,  under  the  act  of  1843,  considerable  power  over  the  schools." 

Mr.  Justice  Gaynor  shows  that,  by  the  act  consolidating  the  cities 
of  WilHainsburgh  and  Brooklyn  and  the  town  of  Bushwick.  the  system 
created  by  the  act  of  1850  was  continued,  and  that  the  revised  charter 
of  Brooklyn,  adopted  in  1873,^  provided  for  the  first  time  for  a  "depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.""  This  department,  however,  was  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education,  and  "all  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  present  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  shall 
applv  thereto  except  so  much  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  members 
thereof."  who.  by  the  act.  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  common  council.     The  opinion  continues: 

"The  Charter  of  1873  'nominally  creates  a  department  of  public  instruction,  but 
puts  it  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  and  always  had  been 
a  corporate  entity  itself,  having  a  treasury,  and  capable  of  holding  property,  of  contract- 
ing and  of  suing  and  being  sued ;  and  which  had  always  held,  as  it  still  holds,  title  to 
all  of  the  school  property  within  the  city.  *  *  *  The  present  charter "  is,  in  the  re- 
spect under  consideration,  a  reenactment  of  the  Charter  of  1873     *     *     *  " 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  was,  just  before  the  city  became  a  part  of  the  consolidated 
corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  judicially  determined  to  be  a 
separate  corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  charter  of  Brooklyn  at  that  time  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  would  indicate  that,  as  a  separate  corporation,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  not  completely  relieved  from  the  control  of  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  the  city.  Striking  examples  of  such  provisions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  charter,  as  amended  and  in  force  January  i,  1895,  forbids  "expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  grounds,  or  the  erection  of  school  houses,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  common  council"   (Title  XVII,  Sec.  34). 

2.  Section  18  of  the  same  act  provides  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment "shall  each  year  estimate  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  law  for  all  city 
and  countv  purposes,  including  the  monevs  raised  for  the  Board  of  Education"  (Title 
ID.  ■      .  '  ' 

3.  Section  18  of  this  act  provided  also  that  the  city  departments,  among  which 
the  department  of  public  instruction  was  by  the  charter  included,  should  "transmit  to 
the  said  Board  of  Estimate  a  statement  in  detril  of  the  several  amounts  which  in  their 
judgment  will  be  required.  *  *  *  The  said  Board  of  Estimate  shall  revise  such 
statements  and  fix  a  certain  amount  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  *  *  *  each  of  the 
said  several   departments     *     *     *     for   the  year  next  ensuing." 

The  amounts  so  fixed  were  subject  to  reduction  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

^Laws  1873.  Chap.  S63,  Title  16. 

*  Similar  change  in  school  system  of  New  York  City  in  1873,  Sec.   12. 

'Laws  of  1888:  Chap.  583.  Title  17. 
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4.  Section  13  (Title  XVII)  of  the  charter  of  Brooklyn  provided  for  a  fund  ac- 
counting to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  (to  the  common  council),  showing  receipts  and  ex- 
pendnures  from  the  general  nn.d  special  funds  in  such  detail  as  the  common  council 
might  require. 

The  provision  of  1S96,  which,  marking  the  last  step  in  the  develop- 
ment traced,  secured  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  old  City  of  Ntw 
York  the  right  to  segregate  school  appropriations,  was  not  incorporated 
into  the  law  governing  the  school  system  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  in  the 
following  year  that  Brooklyn  became  a  part  of  the  consolidated  City 
of  Xew  York,  the  charter  of  which  invested  the  fiscal  authorities  with 
a  general  power  of  segregating  all  appropriations  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

The  first  charter  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  (Laws  of  1897, 
ch.   398)    provided  in  Section  .1058  as   follows: 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  so  far  as  consistent  therewith,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  created  by  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  the  school  boards  of  the  various  boroughs,  as  created  by  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  respectively  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  possess  all  the 
rights  and  exercise  all  the  powers  now  respectively  held  by  the  boards  of  education, 
commissioners  of  education,  and  school  trustees,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act" 

in  the  various  cities  and  school  districts  united  in  the  greater  City  of 
Xew  York.  Section  1063  reenacted,  in  so  many  words,  Section  1029, 
Paragraph  14,  of  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1882,  with  regard  to  the 
corporate  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  old 
city  of  New  York,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  contained  in 
the  Act  of  1896. 

Section  1055  of  the  Charter  of  1897  provided,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1882,  that  the  title  to  all  school 
property  should  be  in  the  city,  although  suits  in  relation  to  it  were  to 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Education;  while  Section  96 
enumerated  a  Department  of  Education  among  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  city,  and  Section  108  provided  that  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  "shall  be  called  the  Board  of  Education." 
These  provisions  remained  unchanged  in  the  revised  charter  of  1901 
(L.   1 90 1,  Chapter  466). 

The  Charter  of  1897,  in  Section  1059,  reenacted  Section  4  of 
the  Act  of  1896,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  "to  fix  in  their  discretion  and  in  such  detail  as  they 
may  deem  expedient  the  amounts  to  be  allowed  to  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  annual  tax  levy." 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  going  into  effect  of 
the  Charter  of  1897  and  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Charter  of  1901, 
considerable  complaint  arose  with  regard  to  teachers'  salaries.  The 
difficulty  was  met  by  the  passage  of  an  act  incorporated  later  into  Sec- 
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tion  1064  of  the  present  charter,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  finan- 
cial authorities  of  the  city  to  appropriate  for  those  salaries  each  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  a  particular  rate  of  taxation,  viz., 
four  mills.  This  measure,  together  with  others  fixing  certain  mini- 
mum salaries  for  teachers,  not  only  checked  the  development  which  has 
been  described,  but  marked  an  important  step  in  a  return  to  the  former 
policy  of  educational  independence  as  well. 

The  draft  of  the  Charter  of  1901,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  in  December,  1900,  proposed  to  retrace  the  steps  thus  taken, 
and  was  leased  throughout  upon  the  theory  that  the  "Department  of 
Education.''  as  it  had  for  quite  a  time  been  called,  was,  in  reality,  as  in 
name,  only  a  department  of  the  city  government.  This  draft  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  the  four  mills  tax  provision  for  salaries  of 
teachers,-  and  for  taking  from  the  school  authorities  the  power  they 
possessed  of  fixing  salaries  and  of  giving  this  power  to  the  ordinary 
financial  authorities  of  the  city.  The  Legislature  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, not  only  refused  to  adopt  this  policy,  but  also  repealed  a  provi- 
sion contained  in  both  the  Charter  of  1897  and  the  draft  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  Charter  Revision  Commission  in  1900.  which 
clearly  gave  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the  power  to 
segregate  items  of  appropriation  in  the  school  budget.  The  original 
draft,  which  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Charter  Revision  Com- 
mission in  1900,  contains  the  following  clause  : 

"The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  *  *  *  shall  have  power  *  *  * 
to  fix  in  their  discretion  and  in  such  detail  as  thej'  may  deem  expedient  the  amounts 
to  be  allowed  to  said  Board  of  Education  in  the  annual  tax  levy." 

The  Charter  of  1901  (Chapter  466),  however,  omits  these  words, 
Section  1059  reading  as  follows: 

'The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  New  York  may  raise  and  collect  by  tax  on  the  estates  real  and  personal  liable 
to  taxation  in  said  city,  such  sum  of  money  ss  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  the  schools,  as  called  for  by  the  budget  adopted  by  the  said  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  said  Board  of  Aldermen,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 


Little,  if  any,  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  real- 
ize in  the  Charter  of  1901,  /.  e.,  the  present  charter,  the  ideal  of  edu- 
cational independence  which  had  been  characteristic  of  earlier  school 
legislation. 

It  would  appear,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  that  the 
present  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  occupies  over 
against  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  a  more  independent  position  than  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors. 
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Section  2.     General  intent  and  meaning  of  present  charter 

We  have  ihcii.  at  the  present  time,  a  eharter,  some  of  whose  pro- 
visions have  been  framed  with  the  idea  of  securing  to  the  edticational 
administration  an  independence  of  general  municipal  control  which  is 
not  accorded  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  city  administration,  while 
others  place  the  "Department  of  Education"  in  the  same  position  as 
the  ordinarv  city  departments.  Examples  of  the  first  class  of  pro- 
visions are : 

(i)  Section  262,  which  enacts  that,  "for  the  purposes  of  this  charter,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  possess  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  cor- 
poration"; 

(2)  That  portion  of  Section  1064,  which  imposes  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  the  duty  to  appropriate  annually  for  the  General  School  Fund  "an 
amount  equivalent  to  not  less  than  three  (formerly  four)  mills  on  every  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  City  of  New  York  liable  to 
taxation" ;  .... 

(3)  And  Section  56,  which  exempts  from  the  power  of  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  city  to  fix  the  .salaries  of  city  employees,  the  salaries  of  "teachers,  examiners 
and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  provisions  in  the  charter 

which  have  been    framed   upon   the   theory    that  the   "Department   of 

Education"  is  either  an  actual  department  of  the  city  government,  or, 

if  not,  is,  so  far  as  its  independence  is  concerned,  in  a  position  which 

is  identical  w^ith   that  occupied  by  such  a  department.      Examples   of 

such  provisions  are 

(i)  that  portion  of  Section  1064  which  enacts  that  "the  Board  of  Education  shall 
administer  all  moneys  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  claims  by  the  department  of  finance,"  thus  subjecting  the  Board  of 
Education  to  most  if  not  all  of  the  provisions  of  Section  149  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Comptroller;  and 

(2)  that  portion  of  Section  1064  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  present  estimates  for  the  annual  budget  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
duty  imposed  upon  all  departments  of  the  city  government  by  Section  226  of  the 
Charter. 

(3)  Recent  legislation,  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  1901,  has  also 
been  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  independence  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Thus,  an  Act  of  1906,  Chapter  190,  incorporated  into  the  Charter  Sections  149A,  150 
and  151.  The  first  mentioned  provides  that  "every  board  or  commission  charged  by 
law  or  by  due  authority  with  the  custody  of  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Section 
1055  provides  that  the  title  to  all  property  used  for  educational  purposes  shall  be 
vested  in  the  City  of  New  York)  *  *  *  or  the  disbursement  or  receipt  of  moneys 
from  the  city  *  *  *  shall,  at  such  times,  under  such  conditions,  and  in  the  manner 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Comptroller,  furnish  reports  of  facts  relating  to  any  or  all 
such  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  *  *  *  or  of  the  receipt  or  disbursements 
of  such  money  *  *  *  and  shall  compile  and  maintain  in  their  respective  offices 
such  system  of  statistical  record  as  th^  Comptroller  may  require,  appertaining  to  all 
matters  referred  to  in  this  section." 

The  ambiguity  which  results  from  the  somewhat  contradictory  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  as  to  the  fiscal  status  of  the  Board  of  Education 
makes  difficult  the  interpretation  of  a  third  class  of  provisions  which, 
in  general  terms,  prescribe  regulations  for  departments,  department 
heads,  etc. 
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The  application  of  these  provisions  to  the  Board  of  Education  nec- 
essarily depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  city 
department.  V\'hile  the  courts  have  not  been  called  upon  to  pass  upon 
this  question,  several  decisions  of  the  courts  have  been  rendered  which 
are  illuminating.  The  case  of  Gunnison  ts.  the  Board  of  Education 
( 176  N.  Y.  13)  was  decided  in  1903.  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  present  charter.  The  question  before  the  court  was 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  (and  not  the  City  of  New  York)  was 
the  proper  defendant  in  an  action  for  salary  accruing  to  a  teacher. 
The  decision,  which  must  be  limited  to  the  fact  before  the  court,  differ- 
entiates for  the  purposes  of  suit  between  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, which,  as  a  separate  entity,  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  its  own  name, 
and  the  other  departments,  such  as  the  departments  of  health  and  po- 
lice, which,  as  administrative  units  of  the  City  of  New  York,  are  sued 
in  the  corporate  name  of  the  city.    . 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  considers  that 
it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  treat  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  corporation  separate  and  apart  from  the  city.  Its  opinion 
contains  many  exj)re>>ions  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  subordinate  department  of  the  city 
government.     The  Court  says  : 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  general  drift  of  the  argument  that  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  defendant  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  emplo3'nient  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  general  conduct  and  management  of  the  schools  is  a  city  function  in 
;h(.'  same  sense  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  care  of  the  streets — or  the  employment  of 
police,  and  the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  compensation ;  but  that  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  city  to  public  education,  if  entertained,  is  an  obvious  mistake;  the  city  can- 
not rent,  build  or  buy  a  school  house ;  it  cannot  employ  or  discharge  a  teacher.  *  *  * 
All  this  results  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  from  an  early  date,  to  divorce 
the  business  of  public  education  from  all  other  municipal  interests  or  business,  and  to 
take  charge  of  it  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  function  through  agents  of  its  own  selec- 
tion and  immediately  subject  and  responsive  to  its  own  control." 

And,  again,  in  construing  a  section  of  the  charter  (Section  1644), 
it  states : 

"It  has  no  application  whatever  to  this  case,  since  this  is  net  a  suit  against  the  city, 
nor  against  any  of  the  political  divisions  united  and  consolidated  with  it,  but  against 
another  and  independent  corporation,  namely,  the  Board  of  Education." 

Other  cases  decided  since  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  1901  take 
the  same  vie\v.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  vs. 
City  of  New  York  (108  App.  Div.  26 t^) ,  decided  in  1905.  it  was  held 
that  suit  could  not  be  brought  against  the  City  of  New  York  on  a  claim 
based  on  an  alleged  contract  with  the  College  of  the  Cit}'  of  New  York. 
The  Court  said : 

"The  situation  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  relation  that  the  city  bears  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  That  board  is  by  law  created  a  corporate  body.  To  that  board 
the  city  is  required  by  lav  to  nnkc  appropriations  for  tlie  pay  of  teachers  and.  officers, 
supplies  and  maintenance." 
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.Again,  in  the  United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  vs.  Board 
of  Education  (N.  Y.  Law  journal,  ;May  i8,  1909,  P.  780),  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McLean,  in  deciding  that  the  Board  was  the  proper  party  defendant 
in  suits  on  claims  for  the  supply  of  electric  current  to  certain  school 
buildings,  said : 

"Care  and  control  of  tlie  property  in  question  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  is  (citing  the  Gunnison  case)  the  sole  representative  of  the  school  system,  with 
exclusive  powers  to  control  and  manage  and  administer  all  school  property  and  school 
funds." ' 

The  cases  recited  go  very  far  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
the  Board  of  Education  is  not  a  '"department"'  of  the  city  government, 
and  is,  on  that  account,  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
imposing  duties  specifically  on  city  departments  or  heads  of  city  de- 
partments. Thus  it  would  appear  very  doubtful  whether  the  power 
given  by  Section  149  of  the  Chart-er,  to  the  Finance  Department,  with 
regard  to  the  inspection  and  revision  of  accounts  of  ''the  other  depart- 
ments" embraces  the  Board  of  Education,  or  whether  the  Finance  De- 
partment could,  because  of  this  section  alone,  exercise  a  control  over  the 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  general  power  therein  granted  to  "pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  city  accounts." 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  provisions  in  the  charter,  both 
with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Comp- 
troller, which  are  worded  so  broadly  as  to  include  all  officers  and  author- 
ities expending  money  derived  from  city  taxes.  Where  not  in  con- 
flict with  provisions  specifically  referring  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
these  provisions  would  seem  applicable  to  that  Board,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  considered  as  a  department  of  the  city  government. 
These  are  considered  under  the  specific  relations  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  Comptrol- 
ler, which  are  considered  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

'  See  also  McNally  v.  Board  of  Education,  46  Misc.  477,  which  holds  that  a  gym- 
nasium teacher  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  an  officer  of  the  city,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  forbidden  by  Section  1533  of  the  present  charter  from  being  interested 
in  a  contract  with  the  city. 


CHAPTER  II.  RELATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE 
BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT 

Section  i.  Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
segregate   items  of   the  appropriations. 

Section  2.  Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
prescribe  the  form  in  which  the  estimates  for  appro- 
priations shall  be  submitted. 

Section  3.  Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
review  plans  and  specifications  for  proposed  construc- 
tion work. 

Section  4.  Power  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
pass  upon  leases  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  5.     Summary  of  Conclusions. 

Section  1.    Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  segregate 
items  of  the  appropriations 

The  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  segre- 
gate items  of  appropriation  for  educational  purposes,  that  is,  to  subdi- 
vide the  appropriations  and  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  each  sub- 
division shall  be  applied,  cannot  be  determined  solely  from  the  judicial 
decisions  already  recited  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of  Education  is 
not  a  department  of  the  city  government  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  meaning  of  that  term.  Although  these  decisions  would  indi- 
cate that  the  Board  of  Education  is  differentiated  from  the  recognized 
branches  of  the  city  government  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  inap- 
plicable certain  general  provisions  imposing  duties  and  regulations 
upon  departments  and  department  heads,  they  do  not  furnish  in  them- 
selves proof  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  relieved  from  the  ordinary 
financial  control  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  exer- 
cises over  what  are  recognized  branches  of  the  city  government.  For, 
under  the  present  unified  management  or  control  of  the  funds  from 
which  educational  activities  are  financed,  the  State  Legislature  may 
have  seen  fit  to  subject  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, whatever  may  be  its  exact  legal  status,  to  the  the  same  limita- 
tions and  control  as  are  imposed  upon  the  appropriations  of  any  rec- 
ognized branch  of  the  city  government.  To  determ.ine  whether  or  not 
this  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  the  express  provisions  of 
the  charter — viewed,  however,  in  the  light  of  the  general  policy  out- 
lined above,  must  be  considered. 
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Section  226,  of  the  present  charter,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  prepare  a  budget  of  the 
amounts  estimated  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  '"public  business"  of  the  City  of  New  York,  provides  that: 

"Such  budget  shall  be  prepared  in  such  detail  as  to  the  titles  of  appropriation,  the 
terms  and  conditions,  noi  inconsistent  with  law  under  which  the  same  may  be  ex- 
pended, the  aggregate  sums  and  items  thereof  allowed  to  each  department,  bureau, 
office,  board  or  commission,  as  the  said  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall 
deem  advisable." 

Under  the  general  authority  of  this  section  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  claims  the  right  to  apportion  the  appropriations 
allowed  the  Board  of  Education.  Does  the  Board  of  Education  come 
within  the  general  power  of  segregation  contained  in  this  section? 

In  answering  this  question  Section  226  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  Sections  1059,  1060  and  1064.     These  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1059.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New  York  may  raise  and  collect  by  tax  on  the  estates,  real 
and  personal,  liable  to  taxation  in  said  city,  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  as  called  for  by  the  budget  adopted  by  the 
said  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  said  Board  of  Aldermen,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"Section  1060.  All  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New 
York  shall  be  raised  in  two  funds,  to  be  known  as  the  Special  School  Fund  and  the 
General  School  Fund,  respectively.  *  *  *  The  Special  School  Fund  shall  contain 
and  embrace  all-  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  not  comprised  in  the  General 
School  Fund.  It  shali  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  indicate  in  the  budget,  in  raising  the  Special  School  Fund, 
the  respective  amounts  thereof  which  shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  several  boroughs. 
The  General  School  Fund  shall  be  raised  in  bulk  and  for  the  city  at  large.  The  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  power  to  administer  and  shall  administer  all  moneys  appro- 
priated or  available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York." 

"Section  1064.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  represent  the  schools  and  the  school 
sy-tem  of  the  City  of  New  York  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and 
before  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  all  matters  of  appropriations  in  the  budget  of  the  city 
for  educational  purposes,  *  *  * .  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall 
appropriate  for  the  General  School  Fund  for  the  3'ear  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and 
annually  for  each  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equivalent  to. not  less  than  three  mills 
on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  City  of 
New  York  liable  to  taxation.  *  *  *  jj^e  Board  of  Education  shall  administer  all 
moneys  appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of  salr 
arie-  and  other  claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance." 

Thus  "all  the  moneys''  shall  be  raised  in  two  funds.  For  the  one, 
the  special  fund,  a  segregation  by  boroughs  is  prescribed;  the  other, 
the  general  fund,  is  to  be  "raised  in  bulk,  and  for  the  city  at  large." 
The  language  of  this  section  admittedly  was  at  least  intended  to  preclude 
a  borough  segregation  of  the  general  fund. 

Immediately  following  this  general  statement,  as  to  how  the  school 
moneys  shall  be  raised  and  apportioned.  Section  T060  provides  that 
the  Board  of  Education  "shall  have  power  to  administer  and  shall  ad- 
minister all  moneys  appropriated  or  available,"  for  such  purposes.  Is 
the  power  which  the  latter  section  confers  upon  the  Board  of  Education 
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to  administer  all  its  moneys  subject  only  to  the  general  limitations  of 
purpose  stated  in  the  same  section,  /.  e.,  a  division  into  two  funds,  with 
a  borough  segregation  of  the  special  fund/  or  is  the  power  to  administer 
such  moneys  subject  to  a  general  power  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  under  the  broad  authority  of  Section  226,  to  subdivide 
the  appropriations  as  it  sees  fit,  subject  only  to  an  implied  inhibition 
against  borough  segregation  of  the  general  fund  of  Section  1060? 

Section  226,  when  read  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  provi- 
Mons,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  schools  were  made  a  part  of  the 
"public  business"  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  which  a  budget  was 
provided.  The  provision  immediately  following,  which  invests  the 
Board  of  Estimate  with  the  general  power  of  segregating  "such 
budget"  in  "such  detail"  as  it  shall  deem  advisable,  would,  standing 
alone,  seem  to  give  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the  same 
powers  over  the  "departmental  estimate"  of  the  Board  of  Education 
as  it  admittedly  has  over  the  "departmental  estimate"  of  any  recog- 
nized branch  of  the  city  government.  But  this  section  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  specific  provisions  of  the  charter 
herein  recited. 

Sections  1059,  1060  and  1064  consider  not  merely  a  single  phase  of 
the  school  budget  and  estimates,  but,  when  read  in  their  entirety,  fur- 
nish an  apparently  comprehensive  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  annual  appropriations  shall  be  made  for  school  purposes.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  limitations  specifically  enumerated  therein 
should  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  broader  limitations  under  general 
provisions,  contained  elsewhere  in  the  charter,  rather  than  as  supple- 
mental to  such  broader  limitations  whose  application  is  preserved. 
Such  inference  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  obvious  inconsistency 
which  results  from  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  general  limitation  of 
Section  226.  The  power  to  subdivide  the  appropriation  presupposes 
the  power  to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  each  subdivision  shall  be 
applied.  If  the  power  exists,  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate may,  in  its  exercise,  prescribe  the  purposes  to  which  the  school 
moneys  shall  be  put,  is  subject  only  to  the  discretion  of  that  body. 
The  absence  of  any  limitations  upon  this  power  would  enable  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  through  its  control  of  the  school 
moneys,  to  determine  the  all-important  policies  and  questions  of  educa- 
tional administration.  For  it  empowers  that  body  to  say  whether  or 
not  this  or  that  activity  shall  be  carried  on,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent.  The  existence  of  such  a  plenary  control  over  the  Board  of 
Education  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  that  Board  to  admin- 
ister its  funds  under  the  broad  powers  of  management  and  control 
conferred  upon  it.  Such  control,  if  existent,  would  require  clear  and 
affirmative  language  to  that  effect  in  order  to  sustain  it. 

*  In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  several  specific  limitations  imposed  upon  school 
funds. 
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It  should  be  iioied.  in  this  connection,  that  the  present  charter  omit- 
ted from  Section  1059  the  words  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  Section 
1059.  of  the  Charter  of  1897  (although  they  were  contained  in  the 
dratt  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Charter  Revision  Commis- 
sion), which  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
the  power  to  tix  in  their  discretion  and  in  such  detail  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  the  amounts  to  be  allowed  to  the  Board  of  Education.^  If 
any  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  omission  it  must  be  construed 
to  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  give  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  power,  where  no  special  exception  is  made,  of 
distributing  as  they  see  fit  the  amounts  of  money  granted  to  them  for 
educational  purposes.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  case  of  high  schools  and  training  schools  or  classes  for  teachers, 
of  contracts  for  transportation  of  school  children  and  of  clerks  and 
other  subordinates,  special  reference  is  made  to  either  "as  the  appro- 
priations may  permit,"  or  to  "the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,"  while  no  such  limitation  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  other  matters  enumerated.^ 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  difference  between  the  language  used 
in  the  chapter  on  education,  as  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  that 
department  in  the  administration  of  its  funds,  and  that  which  is  used 
in  other  chapters,  defining  the  control  in  that  respect  over  departments 
for  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  appropriates 
moneys,  is  significant.  In  reference  to  no  other  department  is  the  ex- 
press power  to  "administer  all  moneys  appropriated"  conferred.  Fur- 
thermore, the  right  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
subdivide  the  appropriations  for  other  departments  is,  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral other  departments,^  reiterated  in  the  several  chapters  dealing  with 
such  departments,  either  in  specific  terms,  or  m  language  equally  clear. 
Although  such  specific  provisions  are  superfluous,  under  the  general 
authority  vested   in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and ,  Apportionment,   they 

^ "  *  *  *  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  restrict 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  municipal  assembly  to 
fix  in  their  discretion,  and  in  such  detail  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  the  amounts  to 
be  allowed  to  said  Board  of  Education  in  the  annual  tax  levy."     (Section  1059.) 

'Such  references  are  contained  in  Section  1069  (Charter),  paragraph  4,  which 
gives  the  Board  of  Education  power  "to  provide  one  or  more  high  schools  and  train- 
ing schools  or  classes  for  teachers  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  determine  and  as  the 
appropriations  permit." 

Section  1069  (paragraph  7),  which  says:  "The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  include  in  the  annual  budget  such  sum  or 
sums,  as  may  be  necessary"  to  carry  out  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  school 
children  at  special  rates  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  "subject,  however,  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment." 

Section  56,  which  gives  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  the  power  to  fix  the  "salary  or  compensation 
of  every  person  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury,  except  day  laborers,  teachers,  examiners, 
and  mrmbers  of  the  supervising  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education." 

'Department  of  Parks,  Section  617  (Chap.  XII).  Department  of  Charities,  Sec- 
tion 674  (Chap.  XIII). 
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served  lo  emphasize  an  intent  that  the  several  departments,  in  expending 
money,  shall  be  governed  by  the  limitations  of  purpose  imposed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

The  Corporation  Counsel,  in  an  opinion  under  date  of  January  7, 
1913,  ^  found  that  "the  weight  of  authority  is  opposed  to  the  existence 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate"  of  the  right  to  subdivide  the  General  School 
Fund.  The  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Comptroller  called  for 
his  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment to  subdivide  the  Special  School  Fund.  While  indicating  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  upon  which  he  relied  made  no  "express  dis- 
tinction'' between  the  General  School  Fund  and  the  Special  School 
Fund,  so-called,-  the  Corporation  Counsel's  conclusion  is  that  "in  rela- 
tion to  the  Special  School  Fund  the  matter  is  not  so  clear."  No  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  as  to  powers  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  sub- 
divide the  Special  School  Fund  is  given,  since  it  appeared  to  him  not 
necessary  in  order  "to  dispose  of  the  concrete  situation"  presented  to 
the  Comptroller. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  material  distinction  between  the  General 
and  Special  School  Funds,  in  respect  of  the  general  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  subdivide  the  funds. 

Section  1060  provides,  it  w-ill  be  noticed,  that  "the  General  School 
Fund  shall  be  raised  in  bulk  and  for  the  city  at  large."  This  fund  is 
contrasted  with  the  "Special  School  Fund."  Section  1060  provides, 
with  regard  to  this  fund,  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  shall  "indicate  in  the  budget  in  rais- 
ing the  Special  School  Fund  the  respective  amounts  thereof  which 
shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  several  boroughs."  The  distinction 
between  these  two  funds  was  taken  from  Section  1060,  of  the  Charter 
of  1897.     This  reads  as  follows: 

''All  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York  shall  be 
raised  in  two  funds,  to  be  known  as  the  Special  School  Fund  and  the  General  School 
Fund,  respectively.  The  Special  School  Fund  shall  consist  of  all  moneys  raised  for 
the  purchase  of  school  sites,  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  buildings,  for  the  purchase 
and  the  leasing  of  educational  and  school  buildings ;  "for  the  purchase  of  all  school 
supplies ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nautical  school,  and  for  the  administrative  pur- 
poses of  the  Board  of  Education.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  and  of  the  municipal  assembly  to  indicate  in  the  budget,  in  raising 
the  Special  School  Fund,  the  respective  amounts  thereof  which  shall  be  available  for 
use  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  school  boards.  The  General  School  Fund 
shall  be  raised  in  bulk,  and  for  the  city  at  large,  and  shall  contain  and  embrace  all 
items  for  educational  purposes  not  comprised  in  the  Special  School  Fund.  The  said 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  take  and  receive  all  moneys  appropriated  or 
available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York." 

The  distinction  between  the  two  funds  was  perhaps  more 
important  under  the  Charter  of  1897  than  it  is  under  the  Char- 
ter   of     1 90 1.       For,    by    that    charter,    the    City    Board    of    Edu- 

*  Opinion  of  Archibald  R.  Watson,  Corporation  Counsel. 

^  Reference  is  made  to  that  part  of  the  current  expense  budget  entitled  "Special 
School  Fund." 
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cation  had  charge  of  the  physical  administration  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  city,  while  each  of  the  borough  school  boards  had  charge 
of  the  educational  administration  of  the  schools  in  the  borough  over 
which  it  hatl  jurisdiction.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  addition  to  administering  the  Special  School  Fund,  to  appor- 
tion the  General  School  Fund  among  the  schools,  in  accordance  with 
certain  standards  set  forth  in  Section  1065  of  the  Charter  of  1897. 
The  Special  School  Fund,  w^hile  administered  .by  the  City  Board  of 
Education,  was  apportioned  among  the  several  boroughs  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  words  "in 
bulk  and  for  the  city  at  large,"  contained  in  the  Charter  of  1897,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  last  clause  of  Section  1059  of  the  Charter 
of  1S97,  which  recognized  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  segregate  items  of  appropriation  meant,  therefore, 
not  that  items  of  appropriation  applicable  throughout  the  whole  city 
should  not  be  segregated,  but  that  'the  General  School  Fund  w^as  not  to 
be  apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  among  the  several  boroughs, 
but  was  to  be  raised  as  one  fund,  applicable  to  the  whole  city,  to  be 
apportioned  subsequently  among  the  boroughs  in  accordance  Avith  the 
provisions  of  Section  1065  of  the  Charter  of  1897.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  omission  in  Section  1059  of  the  Charter  of  1901  of  the 
words  in  the  last  clause  of  Section  1059  of  the  Charter  of  1897,  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  segregation  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
changes  the  meaning  which  the  words,  "in  bulk  and  for  the  city  at 
large,"  had  in  the  Charter  of  1897.  For  the  same  provision  as  to  the 
apportionment  among  the  boroughs  of  the  respective  amounts  of  the' 
Special  School  Fund  is  retained  in  Section  1060  of  the  present  charter. 
The  distinction  made  by  Section  1060  of  the  present  charter  is  between 
a  general  school  fund  which  is  not,  and  a  special  school  fund  which  is, 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  among 
the  several  boroughs. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Section  1060  of  the  present  charter  de- 
fines the  two  school  funds  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  the 
way  in  w'hich  they  are  defined  in  Section  1060  of  the  Charter  of  1897. 
But  the  same  elements  are  included  in  the  respective  funds.  The  fact 
that  the  General  School  Fund  now  consists  merely  of  the  moneys 
raised  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  certain  employees,  while,  un- 
der the  Charter  of  1897,  it  embraced  all  items  not  in  the  Special  Fund 
(these  items  consisting  only  of  the  salaries  of  such  employees)  is  of  no 
particular  significance. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  said,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  origin  of 
the  provision,  that  the  words,  "the  General  School  Fund  shall  be 
raised  in  bulk  and  for  the  city  at  large,"  are  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  not  the  power  of  segre- 
gating items  in  its  appropriations  for  the  General  School  Fund  but  has 
such  a  power  in  the  case  of  the  Special  School  Fund. 
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Corporate  Stock  Authorization 

Under  the  present  methods  of  finance  employed  by  the  City  of 
New  York,  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  are  financed  through  the 
issue  of  long-term  bonds,  known  as  corporate  stock.  Until  recently 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  provide  for  the  issue  of  corporate  stock  for  acquiring  school 
sites  and  for  constructing  school  buildings  in  lump  sums  for  each  bor- 
ough. The  disposition  of  these  lump  sums  for  the  purpose  of  specific 
undertakings  was  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  The  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  apparently  upon  the  theory  that  ex- 
penditures for  acquiring  school  sites  and  constructing  school  buildings 
are,  like  city  land  expenditures  generally,  completely  under  its  control, 
has  abandoned  its  policy  of  providing  issues  for  lump  sums,  and  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  detailed  control  over  them  by  subdividing  the  sums 
appropriated  for  these  purposes.     Has  this  policy  legal  sanction? 

The  right  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  subdivide 
the  total  authorization  of  corporate  stock  for  school  sites  and  buildings 
has  been  recognized,  in  a  recent  ^  adjudication  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division,  in  the  case  of  T.  S.  Clark  Company  vs. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  action  was  for 
prospective  profits  arising  out  of  a  contract  alleged  to  have  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  for  the  construction  of 
a  school  building.  It  appeared  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  sub- 
mitted estimates  of  necessary  expenditures,  in  which  was  included  an 
item  of  $182,000  for  the  proposed  construction.  In  approving  the 
issue  of  corporate  stock  for  the  total  amount  to  be  allowed,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  submitted  detailed  schedules,  which  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $182,000  for  the  school  in  question,  and  speci- 
fied that  the  proceeds  of  the  corporate  stock,  not  to  exceed  the 
total  amount  allowed,  shall  "be  applied  to  the  purposes  aforesaid." 
Bids  were  invited,  pursuant  to  law,  and  the  plaintiff  competed.  \\'hile 
its  bid  was  the  lowest,  the  bid  was  $99,000  more  than  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  corporate  stock  budget.  On  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee on  buildings,  the  Board  of  Education  resolved  that  "subject  to  iiimii- 
cial  ability  the  contract"  be  "awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder."  Did  the 
Board  of  Education  have  financial  ability?  In  other  words,  was  the 
appropriation-  available  to  it  for  this  purpose  limited  to  $182,000  (the 
amount  specified  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  as  the 
maximum  amount  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose),  or.  did  it  have  at  its 
command  any  portion  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  authorization 
which  aggregated  $4,000,000,  on  the  theory  that,  having  complete  con- 
trol over  all  funds  voted  for  corporate  stock,  it  was  not  bound  by  the 
subdivision  of  such  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment.    The  Court  decided  that  "financial  ability"  of  the  Board  of 

'  May,  1913. 
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Education  was  limited  to  the  sum  specified,  viz.,  $182,000.  on  theory 
that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  possessed  an  unre- 
stricted power  of  subdividing  the  total  allowance  made  in  the  corporate 
stock  budget.     The  significant  passages  of  the  opinion  read  as  follows : 

"First :  There  was  no  acceptance  of  tliis  bid.  It  was  a  conditional  acceptance, 
which  the  board  had  no  right  to  make  under  the  doctrine  of  Williams  vs.  City  of  New 
York,  iiS  App.  Div.  756,  aff'd.  192  N.  Y.  541,  because  it  exceeded  the  amount  which 
liad  been  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Second:  That  the  attempt  to  justify  the  cause  of  action  upon  the  ground 
of  the  absolute  control  of  its  funds  by  the  Board  of  Education  must  fail.  The  amount 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  schools  does  not  come  out  of  the 
general  fund  which  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  appears  in  the  budget, 
and  is  raised  by  taxation,  nor  strictly  speaking,  out  of  the  special  fund,  but  from  the 
issuance  of  corporate  stock  which  is  provided  for  by  specific  provisions  of  the  charter. 
*  *  * '  The  creation  of  the  funded  debt  is  governed  by  the  provisions  alluded  to  for 
the  issuance  of  corporate  stock,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  excess  thereof.  Discretion  is  therefore  vested  in 
such  bodies.  It  is  an  unsound  contention,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that,  if  there  is  such  dis- 
cretion, which  may  be  exercised  by  the  total  denial  of  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  there  is  not  included  as  a  necessary  part  thereof  discretion  as  to  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  for  which  such  stock  shall  be  issued." 

And,  again,  the  Court  says: 

■'The  Board  of  Education,  to  obtain  the  appropriation,  conformed  to  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  made  a  specific  request  for  specific  purposes.  Those 
specific  requests  were  granted.     The  Board  of  Education  is  bound  thereby." 

The  Court  seems  to  distinguish  between  the  "special  fund"  and 
funds  realized  from  corporate  stock  authorization,  thus  conveying  a 
doubt  as  to  the  application  of  any  limitations  contained  in  Sections 
1059  and  1060  to  the  authorization  of  such  stock.  There  is  strong  rea- 
son for  this  view,  since  the  specific  provisions  of  these  and  related  sec- 
tions of  the  chapter  on  education  refer  to  the  annual  budget  for  current 
expense,  not  to  the  authorization  of  corporate  stock  for  capital  outlay. 
The  opinion  also  goes  further,  and  may  be  said  to  rest  the  decision 
mainly  on  the  theory  that  discretion  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, which  may  be  exercised  by  a  total  denial  of  funds,  carries 
as  a  necessary  incident  a  discretion  to  define  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  shall  be  allow-ed.  Such  an  argument  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  that  part  of  the  General  Fund  in  excess  of  the  three  mills 
appropriation  and  to  the  Special  Fund  included  in  the  annual  budget. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  specific  provisions  giving  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  power  to  further  subdivide  the  Special 
Fund  appropriation  other  than  has  been  specifically  mentioned,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  a  grant  of  power  to  minutely  segregate  the  Special  Fund 
is  incompatible  with  the  grant  of  independent,  educational,  policy-making 
power,  which  the  Charter,  as  previously  recited,  has,  in  rather  conflict- 
ing and  indefinite  language,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

'  Unimportant  section  omitted. 
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That  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  submit  detailed  esti- 
niales.  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  finance-controlHng  body  the  proposed 
program  of  expenditure  and  to  enable  that  body  to  analyze  the  depart- 
ment's requirements,  is  of  no  particular  significance. 

Section  2.     Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  prescribe 
the  form  in  which  estimates  for  appropriations  shall  be  submitted 

Section  226,  after  providing  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment shall  prepare  an  annual  budget  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
public  business,  reads  as  follows : 

"In  order  to  enable  said  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  make  such 
budget  the  presidents  of  the  several  boroughs,  the  heads  of  departments,  bureaus,  of- 
fices, boards,  and  commissioners  shall,  not  later  than  September  10,  send  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  an  estimate  in  writing,  called  the  departmental  esti- 
mate, of  the  amount  of  expenditure,  specifying  in  detail  the  objects  thereof,  required 
in  their  respective  departments.     *     *     * " 

Section  1064  reiterates  this  regulation  with  specific  reference  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  following  provision : 

"On  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  September,  in  each  year,  it  (the  Board  of  Education) 
shall  submit  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  moneys  needed  for  the  entire  school  system 
of  the  city,  during  the  ne.xt  succeeding  calendar  year,  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for   its   action." 

Thus,  Section  1064,  when  read  in  connection  with  Section  226, 
clearly  contemplates  that  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education,  like 
the  estimates  of  any  other  board  or  department,  shall  be  submitted  "in 
detail." 

This  detailed  statement,  in  which  past  and  proposed  expenditures 
are  set  forth,  is  intended  to  furnish  the  budget-making  body  with  the 
facts  and  data  necessary  to  reach  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  which  it  is  to  make  provi- 
sion. In  the  light  of  the  purpose  of  this  statement — as  an  instrument 
of  financial  control — the  words  of  Section  1064,  directing  that  it  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  "for  its  ac- 
tion," signifies  that  the  control  over  the  form  and  "detail"  in  which 
it  is  to  be  prepared  shall  repose  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment rather  than  the  Board  of  Education.  For,  without  this 
power,  the  purpose  to  be  thereby  subserved  thereby  might  be  defeated. 

Section  3.    Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  review 
plans  and  specifications  of  proposed  construction. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  of  close  regulation  and  control  exercised 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  over  school  expendi- 
tures for  new  school  buildings,  this  body  has  asserted  the  right  to  re- 
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view  plans  and  specifications  of  all  proposed  construction  work.  Its 
approval  is  withheld  until  such  plans  and  specifications  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  engineers  of  the  Finance  Department.  Also,  based 
upon  various  seciions  of  the  Charter,  which  place  all  buildings  in  the 
citv  under  the  control,  for  certain  purposes,  of  the  appropriate  bor- 
ough Building  Department,  the  Health  Department,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  Art  Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity,  it  is  the  existing  practice  to  require  that  all  school 
buildings  he  approved  by  several,  if  not  ah,  of  these  authorities. 

This  practice  seems  to  us  to  be  in  contravention  of  Section  1073 
of  the  Charter,  which  provides  as  follows : 

"All  plans  for  new  school  buildings,  for  additions  to  school  buildings,  and  for 
structural  changes  in  old  buildings,  shall  be  passed  upon  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Sciioul  Buildings,  who  shall  submit  such  plans  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  whose  action  shall  be  final." 

Section  4.     Power  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  pass  upon 
leases  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education^ 

Under  existing  practices  the  approval  of  a  lease  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  becomes  effective  only  after  favorable  action  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.^  It  is  not  passed  upon  by  this 
body  until  the  Comptroller  has  presented  his  opinion,  in  writing,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  lease  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
city. 

The  approval  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  certification  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Buildings  and  the  Fire  Commissioner  (in  some  cases),  which  are  re- 
quested to  make  inspections  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
premises. 

The  present  procedure  investing  the  final  approval  of  leases  in  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  inaugurated  in  19 10,  when 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  created  a  new  fund  from 
which  all  leases,  the  expense  of  which  was  payable  out  of  city  moneys, 
were  provided  for.  The  change  contemplated  a  uniform  procedure 
for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Prior  to  that  time  provision  had  been  made 
in  the  budgetary  allowance  for  the  Board  of  Education  (and  for  all 
other  departments)  of  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  rents  of  premises 
used  ])}■  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  a  provision  for  further 
leases  which  might  become  necessary  during  the  year. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  action  of  the  City 
of  Xew  York  in  thus  subjecting  a  matter  of  purely  administrative  char- 

'  There  are  five  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  three  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  For  this  reason  this  subject  is  treated 
in  this  chapter. 

'  The  steps  involved  in  the  leasing  of  propertj'  for  educational  purposes  are  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  4,  Part  III,  of  this  report. 
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acter  to  outside  review  and  control  has  not  legal  sanction  and  imposes 
restriction  which  results  in  "delays,  duplication  of  work  and  serious 
detriment"  to  the  administration  of  educational  afifairs. 

Section  1066  of  the  Revised  Charter  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Education 

"shall  have  power  to  lease  property  required  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  school 
accommodations,  and  to  prepare  and  execute  leases  therefor." 

Furthermore,   Section   1060  provides  that 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  administer  and  shall  administer  all 
moneys  appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York." 

Funds  made  available  for  the  acquiring  of  leased  premises  are  obvi- 
ously for  educational  purposes.  It  can  hardly  be  urged,  however, 
under  the  present  practice,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  execute  a  lease  only  after  an  independent  body  has  en- 
tered its  judgment  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  action  and  consented 
thereto,  that  the  Board  of  Education  administers  the  fund  available 
for  that  purpose,  or  exercises  the  power  specifically  granted  "to  lease 
property"  and  "to  prepare  and  execute  leases  therefor."  It  would 
seem  that  the  existing  procedure  subjecting  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  same  control,  in  the  determination  of  a  purely  administrative 
policy  as  is  exercised  over  the  other  departments,  ignores  the  peculiar 
position  of  administrative  independence  which  the  former  enjoys  and 
encroaches  upon  its  charter  powers. 

The  intent  of  the  foregoing  general  and  specific  provisions  is  clear. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  they  confer  upon  the  Board  of  Education  the 
authority  requisite  to  execute  leases  and  administer  funds  available  for 
that  purpose  wholly  independent  of  the  outside  control  which  is  now 
asserted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  apparently  relies  upon 
Section  217  of  the  Charter,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  applications  to  lease  any  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  the  City  of  New  York 
must  be  presented  to  and  passed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of 
said  city.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller,  after  due  inquiry  to  be  made  by 
him,  to  present  to  the  said  commissioners  a  statement  in  writing,  of  the  facts  relating 
to  any  real  estate  proposed  to  be  leased,  the  purposes  for  which  such  lease  is  required 
by  the  city,  with  his  opinion,  and  reasons  therefor  as  to  the  fair  and  reasonable 
rent  of  said  premises    *    *    * " 

Leases  for  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  for  the  purpose  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  such  as  are 
"required  by  the  city."  For  this  reason  it  is  not  thought  that  this  pro- 
vision has  reference  to  or  confers  any  powers  over  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Any  other  construction  would  ofifend  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Charter  alreadv  considered. 
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Section  5.     Summary  of  Conclusions 

We  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  law: 

a.  In  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
subdivide  the  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

1.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  not  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  may  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  all  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  not  day 
laborers. 

2.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  segregate 
items  of  the  appropriation  for  high  schools  and  training  schools  for 
teachers  and  for  contracts  for  transportation  of  school  children  at 
special  rates,  and  for  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Board  and  their 
subordinates. 

3.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  must  indicate,  in 
the  case  of  the  Special  School  Fund,  the  respective  amounts  thereof 
which  shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  several  boroughs.  It  would  not 
appear,  however,  except  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  transportation  of 
school  children  and  salaries  of  the  administrative  officers  and  clerks,  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  any  greater  power  of 
segregating  items  of  appropriation  in  the  Special  School  Fund  than  it 
has  in  the  case  of  the  General  School  Fund,  but  that  it  has  the  same  right 
to  demand  of  the  Board  of  Education  detailed  estimates  in  the  case  of 
the  General  School  Fund  that  it  has  in  the  case  of  the  Special  School 
Fund. 

4.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  not  the  power, 
except  as  specifically  indicated  above,  to  segregate  items  in  the  General 
School  Fund,  or  in  the  Special  School  Fund ;  but  possesses  the  power 
to  subdivide  or  segregate  items  in  the  corporate  stock  budget  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

5.  The  failure  to  grant  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment the  power  to  segregate  items  of  appropriations  in  the  cases  enu- 
merated does  not,  however,  take  from  that  board  the  power,  which 
would  seem  to  be  clearly  granted  to  it,  to  fix  in  its  discretion  the  total 
sum  to  be  granted  for  either  the  General  School  Fund  or  the  Special 
School  Fund,  provided  it  appropriates  for  the  General  School  Fund  an 
amount  equivalent  to  three  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  City  of  New  York  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. 

6.  To  the  extent  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
has  lawfully  segregated  the  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion administration  it  is,  under  Section  1542  of  the  Charter,  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  a  board  "charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
pending money  or  incurring    obligations    payable    out   of    the    moneys 
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raised  by  tax  in  said  city,  or  in  any  of  the  counties  contained  within  its 
territorial  limits,  so  to  regulate  such  expenditures  for  any  purpose  or 
object,  that  the  same  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  such  pur- 
pose or  object."  \\'hile  no  penalty  would  appear  to  be  imposed  by 
law  upon  any  board  or  officer  for  so  exceeding  his  appropriation,  the 
same  section  (1542)  provides  that  "no  charge,  claim  or  liability  shall 
exist  or  arise  against  said  city,  or  any  of  the  counties  contained  within 
its  territorial  limits,  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  several  purposes." 

If  this  is  the  case  the  Comptroller  would  not  be  authorized  to  refuse 
to  pay  a  warrant  drawn  in  excess  of  an  item  of  appropriation  which  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  had  attempted  to  segregate  in 
excess  of  its  legal  authority,  but  would  be  in  the  right  in  so  refusing  to 
pay  a  warrant  which  had  been  drawn  in  excess  of  an  item  of  appro- 
priation lawfully  segregated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, or  for  an  expenditure  for  a  purpose  not  authorized  by  law. 


b.  In  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  control  the  form  in  which  the  estimate  shall  be  submitted. 

I.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  require  the 
Board  of  Education  to  make  its  "departmental  estimate"  for  both  the 
General  School  Fund  and  the  Special  School  Fund  in  such  detail  as  to 
items  of  appropriation  as  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
may  deem  advisable.  No  method  is  provided,  however,  by  which  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  force  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  perform  this  duty.  The  Board  of  Estimate  may,  of  course, 
refuse  to  appropriate  for  the  general  fund  anything  in  excess  of  the 
three  mills  provided  for  by  Section  1064.  The  Mayor,  also  under  Sec- 
tion 1096,  may  remove  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  For 
there  is  little  doubt  that  refusal  on  their  part  to  obey  the  law  would 
come  within  the  causes  for  removal  therein  set  forth,  viz.,  "official  mis- 
conduct in  office  or  negligence  of  official  duties,  or  of  conduct  in  any 
manner  connected  with  his  official  duties,  or  otherwise,  which  tends 
to  discredit  his  office  or  the  school  svstem." 


c.  In  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  review  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  con- 
struction work. 

I.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  not  review 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  proposed  con- 
struction work,  inasmuch  as  the  law  specifically  provides  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  respect  shall  be  final. 
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d.  In  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  review  leases  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


It  is  clear  thai  the  power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education,  with     * 
respect  to  the  execution  of  leases  and  the  administration  of  fund's  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  does  not  permit  of  any  outside  review  of  their 
action  by  either  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  or  any  other 
fiscal  authority  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  III.     RELATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF  FINANCE 

Section   i.     Controversy  between  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the 

Board  of  Education. 
Section  2.     Legal  Aspect  of  Controversy. 
Section  3.     Summary  of  ConcKisions. 

Section  1.     Controversy  between   the    Department    of   Fmance    and    the 

Board  of  Education 

Ihe  Revised  City  Charter  (^Section  149J  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  "shall  have  control  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  cor- 
poration." ^  To  ettect  the  control  contemplated  by  the  Charter  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  has  devised  and  installed  a  uniform  business  and 
accounting  procedure. 

The  requirements  of  this  procedure  are  outlined  in  the  "Manual  of 
-vccounting  and  Business  Procedure."  adopted  in  1909,  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Finance,  amendatory  thereof,  in  the  form  of  de- 
partment circulars.  It  may  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  uniform 
procedure  was  made  imperative  by  the  chaotic  and  unbusinesslike  ac- 
counting procedure  which  had  existed  in  the  City  of  New  York  for 
many  years.  The  procedure  adopted  came  as  a  result  of  a  long  and 
intensive  study  of  the  needs  of  the  city.  It  sought  to  subject  all  the 
fiscal  transactions  to  a  uniform  procedure,  based  upon  the  approved 
practices  of  the  commercial  world.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  make  the 
audit  of  disbursements  more  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  expeditious, 
to  keep  all  of  the  accounts  of  the  city  departments  in  balance  with 
proper  controlling  accounts,  and  to  enable  the  Comptroller  to  present, 
by  way  of  balance  sheets,  periodic  statements  reflecting  the  actual  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  city. 

Practically  all  of  the  departments  of  the  city  have  conformed  to 
this  procedure  with  the  exception  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  has 
failed  to  observe  many  of  the  important  regulations  embraced  within 
this  accounting  program,  refusing  to  furnish  various  schedules  and 
documents  which  have  been  exacted  from  the  several  departments  as 
a  basis  for  auditing  and  accounting  control  and  failing  to  set  up  its 
accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  a  current  reconciliation  of  its 
departmental  accounts  with  the  controlling  accounts  of  the  Department 
01  Finance.     It  is  claimed  by  the  Comptroller  that  the  lack  of  coopera- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  refusal  to  comply 
with  various  regulations  have  rendered  ineffective  his  control  over  the 
tiscal  concerns  of  that  department,  and  stood  in  the  v^^ay  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  sought  along  accounting  lines. 

The  following  communication,  from  the  Comptroller  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  a  statement  by  the  former  of 
some  of  the  "important  phases  of  administrative  and  accounting  pro- 
cedure" on  which  cooperation  was  lacking,  is  significant: 

June  i6,  191 1. 

Subject: 

The  need  of  administra- 
tive and  accounting  co- 
operation between  the 
Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department 
of  Finance. 


Hon.  Egertox  L.  Winthrop,  Jr., 

President,  Board  of  Education. 

Sir — In  response  to  your  request  for  further  specific  information  regarding  the 
need  of  an  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  auditor  and  other  accounting  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  to  carry  out  the  accounting  procedure  devised  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  also  to  place  before  you  important 
instances  where  such  cooperation  seems  to  be  lacking,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  following  resume,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  prime  purpose  of  this  department  to  improve  in  every  way  practicable  the 
accounting  procedure  existing  between  the  departments,  and  thereby  enable,  among 
other  things,  a  full  and  complete  audit  by  the  Comptroller,  as  is  contemplated  by  the 
Charter,  of  all  invoices  and  vouchers  transmitted  by  j-our  department,  and  a  conse- 
quent increasingly  prompt  payment  to  contractors,  merchants,  and  others  of  all  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Under  date  of  April  30,  1910,  and  of  June  20,  1910, 

Security  I  transmitted  circular  letters  No.  15  and  No.   15A  to  all 

Deposits  departments,     calling    their    attention    to    the    procedure 

necessary  to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  contracts  and 

agreements,   and   in   said   circulars   also   calling   attention   to  and   describing   the   new 

procedure,   for  which  the   forms  were  being  prepared,   whereby   all   security   deposits 

received  by  departments  from   bidders  who  were  seeking  public  work,  or  to   furnish 

supplies,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Finance. 

'ihe  design  of  the  new  procedure  regarding  security  deposits  was : 

(a)  to  establish  a  uniform  method  by  which  all  departments  would  report  such 
deposits  and  transmit  them  to  the  Comptroller : 

(b)  to  facilitate  the  repayment  to  unsuccessful  bidders  of  the  moneys  thus  de- 
posited by  them ;  and 

(c)  to  assure  absolute  control  over  the  fiduciary  accounting  of  the  receipt  and 
repayment  of  such  security  deposits. 

There  was  some  delay  attending  the  preparation  of  all  of  the  forms  necessary  to  be 
furnished  to  departments,  to  enable  the  system  to  be  fully  carried  out,  but  everything 
was  in  readiness  and  the  new  procedure  was  installed,  beginning  with  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1911,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  since  and  fully  carried  out  by  all  departments 
excepting  the  Department  of  Education. 

There  are  twenty-four  separate  departments  and  divisions  which  award  contracts 
and  in  which  bidders  have  to  furnish  security  deposits,  and  the  new  procedure  has 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory,  both  to  the  departments  and  to  the  bidders.     It  has 
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reduced  the  clerical  work  entailed  on  the  departments  in  this  phase  of  administration, 
and  it  has  enabled  this  department  to  expedite  the  repayments  of  their  moneys  to  un- 
successful bidders. 

Furthermore,  as  the  method  includes  the  mailing  of  checks  in  repayment  of  se- 
curity deposits,  the  time  of  contractors  and  others  doing  business  with  the  city  is 
conserved,  and  -they  consequently  appreciate  the  value  and  the  benefit  accruing  to 
them  from  the  more  prompt  repayment  of  their  deposits  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
require  to  lose  time  in  coming  to  the  Department  of  Finance  to  collect  such  repay- 
ments. 

Under  date  of  May  24,  1910,  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  referring  to  Circular 
No.  15,  regarding  the  new  procedure  relating  to  security  deposits.  In  this  letter  you 
quoted  from  Air.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  who  advised 
you  that — 

"When  these  forms  are  ready,  if  the  Comptroller  will  furnish  me  with  copies,  I 
will  at  once  put  them  in  use  in  this  bureau.'' 

We  have  always  understood  that  Mr.  Snyder  was  willing  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  all  other  departments  have  willingly  accepted  and  carried  out,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  one  intervening  between  Mr.  Snyder  and  his  willingness  to  conform 
to  the  new  procedure,  because  your  department  still  insists  on  ignoring  it,  and  will 
not  accept  or  use  the  new  forms,  which  are  ready  and  have  been  ready  for  them  since 
last  November. 

Prior  to  the  installation  on  January  i,  191 1,  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  all 
the  departments  was  held  here  and  the  new  procedure  fully  explained  and  a  supply  of 
new  forms  given  to  everyone.  I  believe  that  j-our  department  was  represented  at 
this  meeting.  We  have  in  every  way  possible  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Palmer  to  conform 
to  the  new  procedure,  but  without  avail.  No  reasons  have  been  given,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, as  to  why  the  Department  of  Education  continues  this  attitude.  As  already 
stated,  the  practical  working  of  the  new  method  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  the 
departments  would  not  willingly  return  to  the  old  system. 

It    is   absolutely   essential    to   enable  the   Comptroller 
Advance    notices    on    re-         to    fully   carry   out   the   Charter   requirements    that    he — 
pair  work;  ordering  of        "shall  audit  all  claims  in  favor  of  or  against  the   City," 
supplies,   and    itemized        that  this  department  be  advised  by  your  people  of  all  re- 
bills  pair  work  about  to  be  done  under  orders,   contracts   or 
agreements  with  your  department,  so  that  inspectors  from 
this  department  may  inspect  the  work  while  such  is  in  progress. 

This  department  receives  no  advance  notice  of  the  beginning  of  anj'  repair  work 
about  to  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  work  being  done  is  when  the  vouchers  are  received  by  this  department.  In  inany 
instances  from  two  to  three  months  and  longer  have  elapsed  before  such  advice  is 
received,  with  the  result  that  an  inspector  from  this  department  can  only  view  the 
work  as  finished,  and  cannot  make  as  full  and  definite  a  report  as  to  its  value  as  he 
could  have  done  had  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  work  while  in  progress, 
as  is  done  w-ith   similar  work  in  all  other  departments. 

In  the  matter  of  supplies  no  copies  of  orders  are  filed  with  this  department,  and 
consequently  no  opportunity  is  given  for  inspection  by  this  department  upon  delivery 
of  supplies  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

I  would  urge  upon  you  the  issuance  of  orders  dealing  with  these  matters,  so 
that  this  department  may  be  advised  promptly  by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Education  regarding  all  repair  work  done  and  the  ordering  of  all  supplies  for  said 
department,  so  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for  the  necessary  inspection  by  this 
department. 

Due  notice  is  given  by  other  departments  of  the  commencement  of  all  work,  and 
our  inspectors  are  thereby  enabled  to  watch  the  work  in  progress  and  form  a  definite 
opinion  and  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  amoimt  of  labor  and  materials  employed  on 
the  job,  whatever  it  may  be;  but,  as  already  stated,  no  opportunity  for  such  current 
inspection  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Education,  nor  docs  that  department  furnish 
to  us  itemized  statements  showing  the  amount  of  material  and  labor  employed  on 
repair  jobs.  Even  with  the  inspection  of  the  work  as  it  is  in  progress,  itemized  state- 
ments are  required  to  be  rendered  by  other  departments,  which,  supplemented  by  the 
report  of  our  inspector,  enable  the  auditor  to  discharge  his  statutory  duty  in  certifying 
that   the   amount   charged    is   reasonable    and    just.     This    is   simply   impossible   where 
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bills  are  not  itemized  at  least  sufficiently  to  enable  an  intelligent  determination  as  to 
wiiotlier  the  separate  anioiinti;  charged  and  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  amount 
of  the  bill  are  reasonable  and  just.  The  failure  to  itemize  bills  has  caused  many  de- 
lavs  in  the  audit  of  vouchers  and  in  the  consequent  payment  of  claims.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, tiiat  you  would  direct  compliance  with  our  request  regarding  the  necessary  item- 
izing nf  statements  submitted  by  those  doing  work  for  or  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
IVi'i.rtnKni  of  Education. 

All  of  the   regulations  prescribed  by  this  department, 

1  ransiuission  and  which  have  been  particularly  referred  to  in  circular 

of    Vouchers  letters  Nos.   lo,   15,   15A,  and  17,  are  for  the  purpose  of 

expediting  the   payment   of  claims   against  the   city,  and 

the  improvements  in  this  respect  which  have  already  been  effected  in  bills  emanating 

from  other  departments  have  fully  justified  the  procedure  adopted. 

It  may  be  said  that  opinion  generally  has  prevailed  that  the  city  has  been  too 
tardy  in  the  payment  of  its  bills.  One  of  my  prime  purposes  has  been  to  remove  just 
grounds  for  this  complaint,  but,  unless  all  departments  heartily  cooperate  and  comply 
with  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  procedure  instituted  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chases of  supplies,  such  cannot  be  done  fully  and  effectively. 

A  majority  of  the  vouchers  received  from  your  department  cover  invoices  or 
bills  bearing  date  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  transmission  of  the 
vouchers.  The  city  thus  cannot  make  payment  of  bills  within  thirty  days,  and,  in  all 
probability,  is  compelled  to  bear  the  consequent  disadvantage  usually  imposed  upon 
dilatory  debtors — having  to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
unless  this  department  is  promptly  advised  of  the  ordering  of  goods,  or  the  awarding 
of  contracts,  the  necessary  inspedion  cannot  be  made  and  the  audit  will  be  conse- 
quently delayed,  and.  unless  we  are  furnished  with  voucliers  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  delivery  of  supplies,  or  the  furnishing  of  materials,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
pay  bills  within  such  time  as  to  obtain  the  adv",ntajes  of  which  all  prompt  payers  avail 
themselves. 

The  system  of  uniform  forms  of  vouchers  and  their  classification  distinguished  by 
color,  etc..  as  a  means  for  facilitating  the  procedure  and  improving  the  necessary 
supervision  has  been  conformed  to  by  all  other  departments  with  the  exception  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Where  thousands  of  vouchers  are  handled  uniformity  as 
to  size  and  color  becomes  of  great  importance  in  facilitating  the  necessary  segregation 
and  classification  of  such  vouchers,  and,  where  conformity  to  this  procedure  by  the 
Department  of  Education  would  entail  no  additional  work  or  confusion  upon  that 
department,  it  seems  reasonable  to  urge  that  they  should  as  readily  cooperate  in  this 
respect  as  do  the  other  departments  within  the  City  Government. 

The  great  desirability  of  uniformity  or  the  closest  practical  approach  to  uniformity 
in  accounting  and  the  expediting  of  the  audit  of  claims  against  the  city  should  be  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  official  conformity  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  in 
carrying  out  the  Charter  requirements  regarding  the  a-udit  of  all  claims  against  the 
city  and  the  keeping  and  rendering  of  all  city  accounts.  All  improvement  in  accounting 
procedure,  and  alf  additional  facilities  which  will  expedite  the  audit  and  payment  of 
claims  against  the  city  must  be  conducive  to  economical  administration  and  improve- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  city  affairs.  This  is  the  prime  objective  of  each  and  every  one 
nf  the  regulations  which  I  have  issued  in  circular  letters  to  the  different  departments. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  broad   rules  laid  down  by 
Reconciliation     and     ad-        me  and  of  the  principles  which  had  to  be  observed  in  the 
justment     of     Depart-        audit    of   all    claims    against   the    city   brought    forth   the 
ment     of     Education's         fact,  in  the  early  part  of  1910,  that  there  were  a  multitude 
accounts  with  the  cor-        of  disagreements   existing  in   the    accounts   of  other  de- 
responding  accounts  on        partments   with   the  corresponding   accounts   in   my  office, 
the  books   of   the   De-        and  that  departments  were  claiming  to  have  unexpended 
partment     of     Finance        and  unencumbered   balances   of  appropriations   and  other 
authorizations    against   which   they   still   could   draw,   and 
ac'ainst   which   they   were   transmitting  vouchers   for   supplies   and   other   expenditures 
which  they  had  incurred,  and  to  an  extent  beyond  what  could  be  legally  recognized  and 
paid  according  to  the  balances  on  the  books  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  legal  audit  by  the  Comptroller  of  all  claims  against 
the  city  and  to  his  accounting  control  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  corporation  that 
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there  shall  be  at  all  tunes  an  absolute  agreL-nieiit  between  the  accounts  of  other  de- 
partments and  the  corresponding  accounts  in  the  Comptroller's  office;  also  that  a 
procedure  be  established  vvhcrebj'  such  could  be  currently  maintained.  That  is  to  say, 
both  sets  of  accounts  must  show  on  any  day  a  corresponding  available  credit  balance 
against  which  and  only  to  the  extent  of  which  could  the  Comptroller  legally  audit  or 
allow  a  claim  or  bill  on  a  vouciier  iransmiitcd  by  a  department.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  procedure  whereby,  as  liabilities  on  contracts  and  '"open  market 
orders"  were  incurred  by  deparliiients,  thai  a  duplicate  of  such  orders  or  contract;, 
with  the  estimated  or  determined  arr.ounts  tliereof,  should  be  immediitely  filed  in  the 
Department  of  Finance,  and  established  as  a  charge  or  liability  against  a  stated  fund 
or  account  on  the  books  therein,  and  concurrently  on  the  books  of  the  department  from 
which  the  crder  or  contract  emanated. 

The  chaotic  condition  in  which  thousands  of  accounts  in  pr?ctically  all  of  the 
departments  were  found  to  be  and  the  multitudinous  disagreements  of  their  balances 
with  the  available  balances  on  the  books  of  this  department  indicated  clearly  and  deter- 
mined within  my  mind  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  complete  adjustment  and  recon- 
ciliation of  all  these  departmental  balances  with  t!ie  corresponding  balances  on  the 
accounts  of  my  department,  i  here  has  been  a  staff  of  expert  accountants  assiduously 
engaged  on  this  work  for  several  months,  during  which  the  records  of  something  like 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  different  departments  and  bureaus  have  been  examined,  ex- 
tending back  for  several  years.  Thousands  of  appropriation  and  bond  fund  accounts 
have  had  to  be  corrected,  adjusted,  and  brought  into  reconciliation  with  the  corre- 
sponding accounts  in  this  department.  As  the  work  progressed  it  developed  the  need 
of  improving  the  accounting  forms  and  procedure  necessary  to  keep  the  correspond- 
ing accounts  in  alignment.  It  also  brought  to  mind  the  shortcomings  in  the  methods 
of  audit  which  theretofore  had  obtained,  and,  as  account  after  accour.t  in  the  different 
departments  has  been  brought  into  adjustment,  and  available  balances  have  been 
absolutely  established  against  w-hich  liabilities  by  departments  may  be  incurred,  or 
against  which  vouchers  could  properly  be  audited,  the  time  of  payment  to  contractors 
and  all  others  dealing  with  and  furnishing  supplies  to  the  city  has  been  reduced  to  a 
practical  minimum  number  of  days  from  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  a  voucher 
by  a  department  to  the  payment  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  amount  as  finally  audited. 
There  have  been  six  or  seven  accountants  from  this  department  engaged  in  ana- 
lyzing, adjusting,  and  reconcihng  the  acco'.mts  in  j-our  department  with  the  corre- 
sponding accounts  on  our  books.  A  part  of  the  procedure  which  has  been  installed, 
and  which  is  being  complied  with  by  all  departments  except  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, consists  of  furnishing  to  us  monthly  statements  showing  the  status  of  all  the 
accounts  carried  on  the  books  of  a  department.  By  means  of  these  monthly  state- 
ments current  verification  of  the  correctness  of  the  records  of  both  departments,  or 
necessary  adjustment  therein  may  be  continually  maintained.  Your  department,  how- 
ever, has  ignored  every  request  for  such.  These,  and  the  procedure  regarding  "open 
market  orders."  invoices,  and  voucher  schedules,  are  particularly  referred  to  in  Circu- 
lar No.  17.  dated  December  22.   1910.  which  was  transmitted  to  all  departments. 

In   transmitting  payroll   documents,   schedules   are  in 
Payrolls  some    cases    omitted    by    the    Department    of    Education, 

thereby  causing  unavoidable  delay  in  this  department. 
There  nre  other  matters  regarding  these  payolls  which  impose  a  great  deal  of  clerical 
application  here  and  entail  considerable  time,  which  could  be  avoided  by  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  your  people,  without  which  the  most  perfect  accounting  procedure  will 
be  of  little  or  no  avail. 

To  illustrate:  The  Department  of  Education,  some  time  after  submitting  its 
monthly  payrolls,  presents  vouchers  for  the  amounts  which  have  been  deducted  from 
salaries,  and  which  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund.  The  pccounts  of  this  fund  are  kept  by  boroushs;  hence,  there  are  five  vouch- 
ers, and  the  amounts  are  stated  thereon  in  detail  by  schedule  line  as  fixed  by  the 
budget  for  ion.  The  Deoartment  of  Education  supports  these  vouchers  by  a  sched- 
ule consisting  of  several  sheets  upon  which  the  deductions  from  each  payroll  are  col- 
lated and  footed  in  groups.  This  grouping  is  neither  by  borough,  nor  by  budget  sclted- 
ule  Hue,  but  generally  indiscriminately,  and  without  regard  to  the  necessary  segre- 
gation. Should  any  errors  be  found  in  the  aggregate  sum  to  be  credited  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  this  lack  of  proper  segregation  according  to  boroughs  or  by  budget  schedule 
lines  makes  it  necessary  on  the  part  of  our  examiners  to  collate  the  items  before  they 
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can  discover  the  differences.  Were  the  grouping  in  the  schedules  properly  arranged 
a  proof  of  their  accuracy  or  otherwise  would  be  a  very  much  easier  matter. 

When  the  e.\amination  of  the  vouchers  tor  March  was  made  a  difference  was 
found  between  the  voucher  totals  and  the  schedule  totals.  After  some  examination 
in  this  department  the  documents  were  returned  in  April  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  correction.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  May  the  documents  were  returned 
to  this  department  uncorrected,  icith  the  viessage  that  your  department  declined  to  do 
so.  The  Department  of  Education  could  have  corrected  the  errors,  which  were  its 
own,  in  much  less  time  than  could  be  done  here,  but  the  auditor's  division  of  your 
department  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  audit  of  the  vouchers  was  therefore  suspended. 
As  an  accounting  medium  the  schedules,  in  the  form  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  arc  almost  useless  documents,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  only  re- 
quire an  understanding  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  bring  about  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

I  have  sought  in  the  foregoing  to  summarize  some  of  the  important  phases  of 
administrative  and  accounting  procedure,  regarding  which  I  desire  and  request  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  your  department,  to  enable  the  auditing  control  on  the  part  of 
the  Comptroller  which  the  Charter  contemplates.  My  purpose  is  not  to  impose  any 
unnecessary  detail  or  procedure  on  the  Department  of  Education,  or  on  any  of  its 
administrative  or  accounting  officials.  Where  the  purpose  to  achieve  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  our  respective  offices  is  mutual  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
being  able  to  carry  into  practical  effect  such  details  in  our  accounting  methods  and 
auditing  procedure  as  would  be  satisfactory  and  helpful  to  both  departments,  and  I 
therefore  confidently   anticipate   your   cooperation   to   this   end. 

Yours   respectfully, 

(Signed)         Wm.  A.  Pre\derg.\st. 

Comptroller. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance^ 
which,  in  turn,  referred  it  to  the  auditor  of  the  Board  for  attention. 
In  a  lengthy  document  of  some  thirty  pages,  the  auditor,  under  date 
of  July  25.  191 1,  discussed  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion, setting  forth  his  objections  to  the  procedure  outlined.  The  objec- 
tion urged  throughout  is  that  the  several  regulations  impose  an  elabo- 
rate procedure,  entailing  much  duplication,  without  practical  benefits 
to  the  department,  and  seriously  hampering  its  work. 

This  report  concludes : 

"We  are  already  doing  much  th^t  the  department  has  requested,  although  this 
Board  is  deriving  no  benefit  therefrom.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  e.xtra 
work  that  can  be  undertaken,  but,  aside  from  this  fact,  it  is  submitted  that  some  ex- 
traordinarily cogent  reason  is  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  duplication  and  redu- 
plication of  work.  "The  expediting  of  the  audit  of  claims"  and  "the  great  desirability 
of  uniformity"  are  the  reasons  advanced  in  the  Finance  Department's  letter.  Dupli- 
cation of  work  never  yet  expedited  the  payment  of  a  claim.  As  to  "uniformity."  why 
should  there  be  "great  desirability"  of  that?  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
functions  of  various  departments.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  law  provides 
for  separate  departments.  Education  is  different  from  street  cleaning,  so  there 
is  a  Department  of  Education  to  attend  to  the  one,  and  a  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  to  attend  to  the  other.  Information  regarding  street  cleaning  does  not  aid 
the  Board  of  Education  in  administering  the  school  system.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  have  facts  about  the  school  system,  and.  as  a  first  essential, 
such  facts  should  be  arranged  and  recorded  in  form  for  use  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; that  is  to  say.  along  the  functional  lines  required  for  administrative  purposes- 
and  for  federal  and  state  reports.  This  is  fundamental,  but,  in  the  myopic  conception 
of  the  Finance  Department,  other  departments  appear  to  be  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  statements,  vouchers,  etc..  so  that  the  Finance  Department 
may  have  accounting  toys  with  which  to  play. 
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It  appears  that  no  action  was  taken  at  this  time  by  the  Board  of 
Education  looking  toward  a  comphance  with  the  Comptroller's  com- 
munication. On  February  26,  191 2,  he  again  reiterated  his  position 
in  the  following  communication : 

February  26,  1912. 
Mr.  Egerton  L.  Winturop,  Jr., 
President,  Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Winthrop — Soon  after  I  became  Comptroller  the  many  differences 
between  the  accounts  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  corresponding  accounts 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  city  were  brought  to  my  attention.  To  reconcile  these 
differences  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  large  staff  of  accountants  for  many 
months.  As  the  reconciliation  work  drew  to  a  close  it  became  clear  that  many  of  the 
accounts  were  inactive  and  unencumbered,  and  that  the  balances  were  no  longer  needed. 
Steps  were  taken  to  write  off  such  balances  in  the  appropriation  and  revenue  bond 
funds. 

Letters  were  then  written  to  the  various  departments,  requesting  that  they  indicate 
to  the  Department  of  Finance  which  of  the  balances  of  the  corporate  stock  funds 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

Satisfactory  replies  were  received  from  all  departments  but  Education.  You  and 
Mr.  Greene  called  at  my  office  and  stated  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  your 
office,  you  could  not  comply  with  my  request,  and  suggested  that  I  send  accountants 
to  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  procure  the  information 
desired. 

Wishing  to  make  my  report  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  con- 
cerning these  balances  full  and  complete,  I  adopted  your  suggestion,  and  instructed 
the  department  accountants  to  furnish  me  with  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  cor- 
porate stock  fund  accounts  in  the  Department  of  Education  corresponding  to  the  same 
accounts  in  the  Department  of  Finance.  The  figures  sought  were  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  authorized  and  transferred  to  the  accounts  (as  set  up  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Finance)    and  the  vouchers   charged   against   such   credits. 

The  accountants  of  this  department  reported  that  they  could  not  give  me  this 
information  without  an  extended  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  your  department.  This 
for  the  reason  that  your  accounts  are  set  up  by  issues  and  not  by  the  specific  titles 
furnished  by  this  department,  as  is  done  by  every  other  department  of  the  city.  The 
result  is  "that  one  account,  as  set  up  by  this  department,  sometimes  contains  several 
issues,  as  set  up  by  your  department,  and  one  issue,  as  set  up  by  your  department, 
frequently  covers  several  accounts,  as  set  up  by  this  department. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  keep  our  accounts  in  a  uniform  way?  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  reconciling  the  accounts  of  our  respective  depart- 
ments, due  in  some  measure  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  accounting  methods  employed. 
Much  of  this  expense  can  be  avoided  in  the  future  by  proper  cooperation  between  the 
two  departments. 

All  of  the  departments  of  the  city,  excepting  your  own,  are  now  making  monthly 
statements  to  the  Department  of  Finance.  By  comparing  the  figures  shown  thereon 
with  those  on  our  books,  we  are  able  to  detect  errors  and  to  correct  them  promptly. 
This  insures  the  correctness  of  the  figures  of  both  departments,  averts  friction,  expe- 
dites business,  and  compels  the  orderly  and  prompt  execution  of  the  city's  accounting. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed")         Wm.  A.  Prexdergast, 
Comptroller. 

Under  date  of  February  27,  19 12,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  assured  the  Comptroller  that  he  would  "do  his  best"  to  carry 
out  anv  arrangements  that  could  be  made  looking  toward  a  cooperation 
of  the  two  departments  in  the  future,  and  indicated  that  he  would  ar- 
range for  a  conference,  as  suggested. 
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The  matter  was  apparently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who  called  for  a  statement  from  the  auditor  of  the  board.  In 
a  report  to  the  Finance  Committee,  several  weeks  later,  the  audi- 
tor stated  his  views  at  length,  and  on  May  7,  1912,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  addressed  a  somewhat  final  reply  to  the  Comp- 
troller, in  which  he  transmits  the  landings  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  set  forth  in  detail  its  objec- 
tions to  the  several  important  recpirements  of  the  Comptroller,  and 
conclude  as  follows : 

"In  conclusion,  the  Committee  on  Finance  suggests  that  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tional system  demand  that  our  books  and  accounts  should  be  kept  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  its  affairs,  so  that  information  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the 
business  may  be  readily  available  and  supplied  to  the  Board  of  Education  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch  and  that  it  should  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  of  being 
required  to  keep  accounts  which  do  not  conduce  to  that  end." 

The  records  do  not  show  that  any  official  action  was  taken  on  the 
adverse  position  of  the  Board,  other  than  conferring  with  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  wise  administrative  policy,  direct  that 
certain  regulations,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  monthly  statements  i,  2, 
3  and  4  be  observed.  The  conference  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
taken  up  with-  a  consideration  of  details  relating  to  the  reconciliation 
work  rather  than  the  larger  questions  at  issue. 

The  Comptroller  has  not  asserted  powers  which  he  claims  under 
the  Charter  other  than  as  indicated.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  comply  with  the  requests  contained  in  the  communications 
issued  bv  the  Department  of  Finance  no  mandatory  direction  or  order 
was  promulgated. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  Education  does  not  furnish 
the  following  schedules  and  documents  which  are  exacted  of  the  several 
departm.ents  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  and  accounting  control : 

1.  Copies   of  open  market  orders   for  the  Division  of  Inspection 

of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

2.  Schedules  of  open  market  orders  issued. 

3.  Copies  of  invoices  for  inspection  purposes. 

4.  Monthly  report  of  contracts,  orders,  invoices  and  vouchers. 

5.  Schedules  of  vouchers   (regular  formsj. 

6.  Monthly  statements.  Xos.  i,  2,  3  and  4,  designed  to  convey  the 

following  information: 

Xo.   I.     Trial  Balance  of  General  Ledger. 

Xo.  2.  Condition  of  appropriation  accounts — appropria- 
tions, expenditures,  unexpended  balances,  en- 
cumbrances for  orders,  contracts,  payrolls,  etc., 
and  the  unencumbered  balances. 
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No.  3.  Similar  data,  relative  to  corporate  stock,  assess- 
ment bond,  special  rexenue  bond  and  special 
accounts. 

No.  4.  Condition  of  contracts,  showing  amount  of  con- 
tracts certified,  vouchers  registered  against 
them,  and  the  balance  of  estimated  liability. 

In  this  connection,  and  related  to  the  accounting  requirements,  it  is 
reported : 

1.  The. Department  of  Education  often  transmits  vouchers  to  the 

Department  of  Finance  in  the  month  following  their  registra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Education,  thereby  throwing  the 
monthly  balances  of  the  accounts  of  the  two  departments  out 
of  agreement. 

2.  No  acknowledgments  are  made  of  the  receipt  of  advices  from 

the  Department  of  Finance,  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amounts  of  vouchers. 

3.  Numbers    given    to   contracts   by   Department   of    Finance   are 

omitted  from  contract  vouchers.  This  obliges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  to  arrive  at  the  numbers  by  consulting  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  contractors'  names,  preliminary  to 
posting  the  contract  vouchers  against  the  individual  contract 
liabilities. 

Section  2.    Legal  Aspect  of  Controversy. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  outlined  briefly  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  same  accounting  control  which  is  ex- 
ercised over  other  departments  of  the  city  is  not  exercised  over  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  the  latter  freely  admits.  In  defense  of  its 
position  the  Department  of  Education  maintains,  first,  that  the  control 
asserted  by  the  Department  of  Finance  has  not  legal  sanction;  that,  as 
a  corporation  charge-d  with  the  management  and  control  of  the  schools, 
the  law  does  not  contemplate  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  ac- 
counting and  auditing  control  as  the  other  departments ;  second,  that 
it  is  not  expedient,  inasmuch  as  the  procedure  outlined  imposes  re- 
strictions and  .additional  work  upon  it  which  seriously  hamper  its 
administration. 

The  relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  its  administrative  head  involves  a  consideration  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Board  of  Education  comes  within  those  provisions  of  the 
Charter  designed  to  provide  a  central  accounting  and  auditing  review 
of  all  expenditures  of  city  moneys  and  those  provisions  which  subject  the 
action  of  any  board  or  department  of  the  city  contemplating  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  certain  purposes  to  the  prior  consent  or  approval. of 
the  Comptroller. 
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The  soundness  oi  the  legal  objections  turns  upon  this  and  upon  the 
construction  of  the  several  provisions  of  the  Charter  defining  the  duties 
of  the  Comptroller  and  the  Department  of  Finance  as  the  fiscal  officer, 
and  department  of  the  city.     These  provisions  might  be  considered  with 
particular  reference  to  the  classes  of  regulations  embraced  within  the] 
uniform  business  and  accounting  procedure. 

a.     Relating  to  powers  of  audit  and  examination  of  claims. 

1).     Relating  to  powers  of  Comptroller  to  exact  statistical  and  ac-l 

counting  information  for  purposes  of  auditing  and  accounting; 

control. 
c.     Relating  to  powers  of  Comptroller  to  prescribe  the  form  in  which, 

the  accounts  may  be  kept. 

a.    Relating  to  powers  of  audit  and  examination  of  claims 

Section  1064  of  the  Charter  provides  that 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated! 
or  available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York,  subject! 
to  the  general  provisions  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of  salaries\ 
and  other  claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  apparently  is  to  remove  any  ambiguity] 
which  might  arise  from  the  several  provisions  which  it  immediately  fol-j 
lows,  vesting  in  the  Board  of  Education  powers  of  a  distinct  corporation,! 
and  to  emphasize  an  intent  which  would  otherwise  be  left  to  inference,] 
that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  provisions\ 
of  the  Charter  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of  salaries  and  other] 
claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 

It  remains  only  to  identify  such  general  provisions,  and  to  determine! 
the  nature  of  the  regulations  which  may  be  imposed  under  them  upon! 
the  several  departments  of  the  city,  for  clearly  under  this  provision  the' 
Department  of  Education  stands  in  the  same  position  to  the  Department 
of  Finance  as  any  other  department  of  the  city. 

Construing  the  term  audit  to  include  all  acts  reasonably  necessary  to 
establish  the  validity  of  a  claim,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  provi- 
sions referred  to  would  clearly  embrace  the  following:^ 

Ci)  All  payments  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  shall  be  made  through  the  proper  disbursing  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  on  vouchers  to  be  filed  in  said  department,  by  means  of  warrants 
drawn   on  the   Chamberlain   by  the   Comptroller  and   countersigned   by  the   Mayor. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  may  require  any  person  presenting  for  settlement  an  ac- 
count or  claim  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  against  the  corporation,  to  be  sworn  before 
him,  or  before  either  of  the  deputy  comptrollers,  touching  such  account  or  claim, 
and,  when  so  sworn,  to  answer  orally  as  to  any  facts  relative  to  the  justness  of  such 
account  or  claim. 

(".3)  He  fthe  Comptroller)  shall  settle  and  adjust  all  claims  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  corporation,  and  all  accounts  in  which  the  corporation  is  concerned  as 
debtor  and  creditor,  but,  in  adjusting  such  claims,  he  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  law  and  principles  of  equity  which  prevail  in  courts  of 
justice. 

'  Section   149,   Revised   City  Charter. 
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(4)  No  claim  against  the  city  or  against  any  of  the  counties  contained  within 
its  territorial  limits  or  payable  in  the  first  instance  from  moneys  in  the  city  treasury 
for  services  rendered  or  work  done  or  materials  or  supplies  furnished,  except 

(a)     claims  reduced  to  judgment  or 

(.b)     awards,  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  duly  taxed  or  ordered  paid  in  judicial 
proceedings,   or 

(c)  claims  arising  under  the  provisions  of  contracts  made  at  public  letting,  in 

the  manner  provided  by  Section  419  of  this  act,  or 

(d)  claims   settled  and  adjusted  by  the   Comptroller  pursuant  to  the  authority 

of  this  section, 

shall  be  paid  unless  an  auditor  of  accounts  shall  certify  that  the  charges  therefor  are 
just  and  reasonable,  and,  except  as  hereinbefore  otherwise  provided,  all  contracts  with 
the  city,  or  any  of  such  counties,  or  with  any  public  officer  acting  in  its  or  their  be- 
half, shall  be  subject  to  such  audit  and  revision  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  foregoing  provisions  vest  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the 
Comptroller,  as  its  administrative  head,  rather  plenary  powers  of  audit 
and  examination  of  claims.  The  provision  directing  that  "he  shall  settle 
and  adjust  all  claims  in  favor  of  or  against  the  corporation,  and  all  ac- 
counts in  which  the  corporation  is  concerned  as  debtor  or  creditor," 
would  authorize  him  to  prescribe  any  rules  which  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  validity  of  a  claim. 

The  provision  that  "no  claim  against  the  city  or  against  any  of  the 
counties  contained  within  its  limits,  or  payable  in  the  first  instance  from 
moneys  in  the  city  treasury  for  services  rendered  or  work  done,  or  ma- 
terials or  supplies  furnished,"  with  certain  enumerated  exceptions,  "shall 
be  paid  unless  an  auditor  of  accounts  shall  certify  that  the  charges  there- 
for are  just,"  not  only  permits  but  by  necessary  implication  directs  that 
the  auditor  (an  officer  of  the  Finance  Department)  secure  facts  upon 
which  he,  as  an  independent  examiner,  may  certify  as  directed.  We  are 
advised  that  the  auditor  of  accounts  has  taken  the  position  that,  in  order 
to  perform  his  statutory  duty,  an  expenditure  document  for  a  claim  of 
this  character  must  show  on  its  face  the  quantity  of  work  done  or  ser- 
vices given  for  which  the  claim  is  rendered.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
position  is  correct. 

The  Department  of  Education,  however,  has  failed  to  furnish  this  in- 
formation. Explanation  for  this  failure  is  found  in  the  practice  of  the 
Department  with  reference  to  the  large  majority  of  the  claims  falling 
within  this  class  which  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  other  depart- 
ments. Under  the  practice  of  the  Department  repair  work  the  cost 
of  which  is  $50  or  over,  but  under  $1,000,  is  made  under  contract 
awarded  by  competitive  bidding.  Such  contracts  are  known  under  the 
Charter  as  "open  market  orders,"  or  open  claims.  They  are  not  fonnal 
contracts,  as  considered  under  Section  419  of  the  Charter,  since  the  pro- 
cedure therein  provided  for  is  not  observed.  (See  Smith  Contracting 
Company  vs.  City  of  New  York,  70  Misc.,  132;  128  N.  Y.  Supp.  351  ; 
afif.,  146  App.  Div.  730:  131  N.  Y.  Supp.  479).  Hence,  claims  arising 
in  this  manner  may  be  certified  to  by  the  auditor  of  accounts,  as  en- 
joined by  law,  only  on  the  basis  of  information   furnished  as  to  the 
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quantity  of  work  done  or  the  amount  of  service  rendered,  which  would 
enable  him  to  reach  an  independent  judgment  as  to  whether  the  charges 
therefor  were  reasonable  and  just. 

Again,  the  Department  of  Finance  maintains  that,  prior  to  any  de- 
temiination  as  to  the  validity  of  claims  for  repairs  and  supplies,  an  in- 
spection of  all  supplies  purchased  and  of  all  repairs  and  work  undertaken 
is  necessarv.  Provisions  had  accordingly  been  made  for  such  inspection 
in  the  uniform  procedure  of  business  and  accounting  practice.  This  in- 
spection is  based  upon  advance  notices  of  repair  work  and  copies  of  or- 
ders for  supplies.  For  some  tmie  past  the  Department  of  Education 
has  not  furnished  these  notices  and  copies,  although  requested  to  do  so. 
It  would  seem  that  implied  authority  for  the  exaction  of  such  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  the  general  powers  of  audit  vested  in  the  Comptroller, 
which  enables  him  to  do  any  acts  which  are  reasonably  conclusive  to  a 
determination  as  to  the  validity  of  a  clairn.  However,  specific  authority 
is  to  be  found  in  149a. 

Under  Section  149  of  the  Charter  it  is  provided  that  "the  assent  of 
the  Comptroller  shall  be  necessary  to  all  agreements  hereafter  entered 
into  by  any  city  officer,  board,  commission  or  department  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  of  any  real  estate  or  easement  therein,  when  such  an 
agreement  involves  an  obligation  to  pay  or  an  expenditure  of  any  money 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  in  any  proceedings  that  may  hereafter  be  had 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  hereditaments,  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York,  before  an  award  shall  be  confirmed,  im- 
posing an  obligation  upon  the  city  to  pay  any  moneys,  the  Comptroller 
shall  have  thirty  days"  notice  in  writing,  stating  before  whom  and  at  what 
time  such  proceeding  will  take  place."  The  statement  that  "nothing 
hereinbefore  contained  shall  affect  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sioners" would  appear  to  indicate  an  intention  to  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Comptroller  all  agreements  and  expenditures  for  real  estate  en- 
tered into  or  made  by  any  authority  or  board  having  to  do  with  such 
expenditures  to  be  borne  jjy  the  city,  whether  a  state  authority  or  not, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Board.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  of  Education  would  be  subject  to  this  control. 

Furthermore,  the  Comptroller  would  seem  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  claims  arising  in  the  Board  of  Education,  except  judgments,  awards, 
costs,  etc.,  ordered  paid  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  claims  arising  under 
contract?  made  at  public  letting  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section 
419  of  the  Charter,  and  to  have  the  power,  except  in  the  case  of  contracts 
made  at  public  letting,  to  determine  whether  the  charges  made  for  ser- 
vices rendered  or  work  done  in  accordance  with  agreements  are  just  and 
reasonable. 

It  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  no  money  may  be  drawn  out  of 
the  city  treasury  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools  except  by  a  check  of  the 
Chamberlain  and  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller;  (People  ex  rel  Green 
vs.  Board  of  Education,  3  Weekly  Digest,  §  25)  that  the  Comptroller 
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must  pay  a  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  the  latter  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  effect  the  payment  of  the  judgment  (Matter  of 
Simpson  c'^.  Prendergast,  N.  Y.  L.  J.,  July  19,  191 1)  ;  that  the  Comp- 
troller is  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  Section  3245, 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  with  regard  to  costs  (Egan  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 115  N.  Y.  Supp.  167) :  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
to  refuse  to  pay  an  expenditure  attempted  to  be  made  by  a  corporation 
standing  in  the  same  position  as  the  Board  of  Education,  viz. :  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  an  unlawful  purpose  (People  ex  rel 
Burnet  vs.  Jackson.  85  N.  Y.  541). 

b.     Relating  to  the  powers  of  the  Comptroller  to  exact  statistical  and  ac- 
counting information  for  purposes  of  auditing  and  accounting  control. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Comptroller  under  the  general  provisions 
relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of  salaries  and  other  claims  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  are  somewhat  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  Sec- 
tion 149a,  which  relates  more  specifically  to  the  other  two  classes  of 
regulations  under  consideration,  the  compilation  of  statistical  data  and 
the  keeping  of  accounts. 

Section  149a  of  the  Charter  reads  as  follows : 

"Every  official  or  employee  of  the  city,  or  of  the  counties  included  within  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  eveiy  board  or  commission  charged  by  law  or  by  due  authority 
with  the  custody  of  property  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  the  counties  thereof,  or 
with  the  direction  of  work  done,  or  services  performed,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  or  the  counties  therein,  or  the  disbursement  or  receipt  of  moneys  from 
the  city  or  counties  therein,  and  every  person,  official,  board,  commission  or  corpora- 
tion receiving  or  disbursing  moneys  from  the  city  o'  counties  therein,  for  public 
purposes,  shall,  at  such  times,  under  such  conditions,  and  in  the  manner  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Comptroller,  furnish  reports  of  facts  relating  to  any  or  all  of  said  prop- 
erty of  the  City  of  New  York  or  the  counties  therein,  or  of  said  work  or  said  services, 
or  of  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  said  moneys  from  the  city  or  counties  therein, 
and  shall  compile  and  maintain  in  their  respective  offices  such  system  of  statistical 
record  as  the  Comptroller  may  require  appertaining  to  all  matters  referred  to  in  this 
section." 

The  foregoing  provision  would  seem  to  subject  the  Board  t  Educa- 
tion, as  a  "board  or  commission."  charged  by  law^  or  due  authority  with 
the  "custody  of  property  of  the  City  of  New  York  or  the  counties  there- 
of." or  "the  disbursement  or  receipt  of  moneys  from  the  city."  or  as  a 
•'board  receiving  or  disbursing  monsys  from  the  city  for  public  purposes" 
to  the  duty  "under  such  conditions  and  in  the  manner  directed  so  to  do  by 
the  Comptroller."  of  furnishing  to  him  reports  of  facts  relating  to 

1.  "Any  and  all  of  said  property  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  of 

which  it  has  custody. 

2.  "The  receipt     *     *     *     of  said  moneys  from  the  city." 

3.  "The  disbursements  of  said  moneys  from  the  city," 

and  of  maintaining  in  the  office  such  "system  of  statistical  records  as 
the  Comptroller  may  require  appertaining  to  all  such  matters." 
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This  i>ri'vi>ion  furnishes  specilic  authority  for  the  exaction  of 
monthly  statements  Nos.  i,  2.  3  and  4.  and  similar  statements  and  sched- 
ules wliich  the  Department  of  Finance  has  exacted. 

c.     Relating  to  the  powers  of  Comptroller  to  prescribe  the  form  in  which 
the  accounts  may  be  kept. 

The  provision  vesting  in  the  Finance  Department  the  power  to  "pre- 
scribe the  form  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  city  accounts"  ^  would  seem 
to  have  no  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  the  "accounts'"  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not 
"citv  accounts" ;  second,  the  "accounts"  necessarily  include  the  operative 
or  administrative  accounts,  and  the  powers  of  prescribing  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  "all"  such  accounts  shall  be  kept  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  section  already  considered,  vesting  in  the  Board  of  Education  that 
administrative  independence  which  is  incidental  to  the  management  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  and  the  power  to  administer  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes. 

In  the  absence  of  other  provisions  bearing  specifically  on  this  subject 
our  construction  of  this  section,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  would,  in  the  light  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  not  justify  the  assertion  of  the  right,  by  the  Comptroller, 
to  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in  which  any  accounts  of  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  kept.  Section  149a,  however,  supplementing  Sec- 
tion 149,  of  the  Charter  contemplates  that  the  Comptroller,  as  the  fiscal 
officer  of  the  city  shall  have  a  very  wide  discretion  in  prescribing  the 
form  or  character  of  accounts  which  he  shall  require  to  be  set  up  for 
purposes  of  financial  control.  This  section  cited  above  provides  for 
the  several  classes  of  facts  considered,  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, as  has  been  said,  "shall  compile  and  maintain  in  their  respective 
offices  such  system  of  statistical  record  as  the  Comptroller  may  require." 


Section  3.     Summary  of  Conclusions. 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  a  "board  or  commission  charged  by  law 
or  due  authority  with  the  custody  of  property  of  the  City  of  New 
York  or  the  counties  thereof,"  or  "the  disbursement  or  receipt  of  moneys- 
from  the  city,"  or  "board  *  *  >!=  receiving  or  disbursing  moneys 
from  the  city  *  *  *  for  public  purposes,"  is,  in  specific  terms. 
charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  and  maintaining  in  its  office  such 
system  of  statistical  record  as  the  Comptroller  may  require,  appertain- 
ing to 

a.  The  property  of  which  by  law  it  has  custody. 

b.  The  receipts  of  money  from  the  city. 

c.  Disbursement  of  money  from  the  city,  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

'  Section  149,  Revised  City  Charter. 
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The  fads  to  which  tiiese  records  rehiic  conijirisc  financial  facts  and 
accounting  information.  The  power  of  determining  the  "system  of  sta- 
tistical record."  which  the  Department  of  Education  shall  maintain  and 
compile,  necessarily  includes  the  power  to  determine  the  details  of  that 
system,  and  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  accounts  and  records 
constituting  "  sucn  system  of  statistical  record''  '•hall  be  set  up,  for,  with- 
out the  power  to  determine  all  the  governing  details,  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  system  would  be  absent.  It  may  be  said,  there i'(^re,  that,  for 
the  classes  of  information  enumerated  in  Section  149a,  the  Comptroller 
has  full  power  to  recpiire  that  the  Board  of  Education  set  up  statistical 
records,  and  the  power  to  determine  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  set  up. 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  that  the  Department  of  Finance  has 
not  the  power  to  exact  reports  of  facts  relating  to  "work  done  or  services 
performed."  except  as  this  may  be  exacted  under  the  powers  conferred 
elsewhere,  for  the  Board  of  Education,  or  to  require  that  the  Board  of 
Education  set  up  statistical  records  relating  thereto,  inasmuch  as  such 
work  done  or  services  performed  is  not  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Thus,  it  appears  that,  under  the  relation  of  dependence  to  the  city 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  financial  control,  the  Charter  contemplates 
that  the  Comptroller  may  exact  that  information,  falling  under  the  des- 
ignated heads,  which  the  Comptroller  regards  as  necessary,  and  prescribe 
the  form  in  which  the  records  developing  such  information  shall  be  kept; 
that  under  the  relation  of  financial  independence  to  the  city  authorities, 
in  the  matter  of  administrative  control,  the  Department  of  Education 
does  not  come  within  the  pale  of  those  provisions  authorizing  the  Comp- 
troller to  prescribe  the  form  in  w^hich  all  of  the  departmental  accounts 
shall  be  kept,  and  leaves  the  Department  of  Education  free  to  maintain 
any  such  accounts  in  the  form  and  manner  it  sees  fit. 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller  to 
apply  the  uniform  accounting  procedure  to  the  Board  of  Education  may, 
therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  That    the    Comptroller    may    exercise    the    same    powers    over 

the  Board  of  Education  as  he  exercises  over  city  depart- 
ments relative  to  the  audit  and  payment  of  salaries  and  other 
claims. 

2.  That  the  Comptroller  may  require  the  Board  of  Education  to 

keep  "such  system  of  statistical  record"  as  to 

a.  The  property  of  which  by  law  it  has  custody, 

b.  The  receipts  of  money  from  the  city. 

c.  The  disbursement  of  money  from  the  city  as  he  may 

deem  expedient. 
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3.  That  the  Board  of  iulucation  is  hound  by  law  to  report  to  the 

Comptroller  facts  relating  to 

a.  The  proixTty  of  which  by  law  it  has  custody, 

b.  The  receipts  of  money  from  the  city. 

c.  The  disba''sements  of  money  from  the  city. 

4.  That  the  Loniptroller  may  not  require  of  the  Board  of  Education 

eit"  .  tiiat  it  keep  a  system  of  statistical  record  or  report  to 
hin.',  with  regard  to  work  done  or  services  perforiiied,  since 
the  work  done  and  the  services  performed  by  it  are  not  done 
or  performed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  New  York  or  the 
counties  therein. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  Comptroller  has  no  disciplinary  power 
over  the  Board  of  Education.  All  that  he  can  do  outside  of  appealing  to 
the  courts  to  enforce  compliance  with  his  orders  is  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
claims  which  are  not  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  comply  with  such 
orders.  But  such  action  will  not  secure  the  rendering  of  the  statements 
which  he  has  asked  for  but  as  yet  has  been  unable  to  obtain. 

It  is  asserted  by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  and  demands  of  the  Comptroller  will  result  in 
an  absolutely  useless  expense,  and  will  seriously  change  the  system  of 
accounting  now  used  by  the  Board.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  author- 
ized to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  contention.  We  must  assume,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Comptroller  has  not  acted  unadvisedly  in  making 
the  orders  which  have  been  described,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  of  accounting  of  which  these  orders  form  a  part  has 
received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  report  submitted  to 
that  body  on  September  26,  1912.  On  the  assumption  that  this  question 
has  been  decided  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  excuse  which  the  Board  of 
Education  has  for  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  Comp- 
troller is  to  be  found  in  its  belief  that  it  is  not  under  the  law  subject  to 
that  officer's  control.  This  belief  is,  in  our  opinion,  however,  un- 
founded 

We  recommend  that  the  Comptroller  take  the  proper  measures 

1st.  To  compel,  by  appeal  to  the  courts,  if  necessary,  the  Board  of 
Education  to  set  up  such  a  system  of  statistical  record  as  is  required  in 
order  to  make  the  accounting  system  of  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
form to  the  general  accounting  system  adopted  for  the  city  departments ; 
and 

2nd.  To  refurse  to  pass  claims  sent  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  are  not  based  on  contracts,  as  provided  in  Section  419  of  the 
Charter,  and  which  are  not  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  certified  by 
an  auditor  of  the  Finance  Department  as  reasonable  and  just. 


CHAPTER  IV.   THE  ESTIMATES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Seciiux    1.     Kstiniaics  for  current  expense. 

Section'  2.     Appropriations  for  current  expense. 

Section  3.      LCstnuates  and  appropriations  for  capital  outlay. 

Section  i.  Estimates  for  current  expense 

a.  The  General  School  Fund  estimates 

b.  The  Special  School  Fund  estimates. 

c.  Conclusions. 

a.    The  general  school  fund  estimates 
(11  Description  of  form 

In  the  case  of  both  the  General  and  the  Special  School  Funds  the 
estimate  called  the  "departmental  estimate."  as  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  arranged  in 
schedules.  Schedule  No.  i  of  the  estimate  for  1913  for  the  General 
School  Fund  shows  by  gross  totals  items  of  proposed  expenditure. 
These  items  are : 

Day  Elementary  Schools, 

Day  High  Schools, 

Training  Schools  for  Teachers, 

Special  Branches  for  Day  Elementary  Schools, 

X'ocational  Schools, 

Parental  and  Truant  Schools, 

Administration — General  Professional  Control, 

Administration— Specific  Professional  Control. 

Attendance  Officers, 

Evening  Schools. 

Vacation  Schools.  Playgrounds,  Recreation  Centers,  Baths,  etc.. 

Miscellaneous, 

Lecturers'  Fees, 

Corporate  Schools. 

The  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  General  School 
Fund  consist,  in  addition  to  Schedule  No.  i,  which  has  been  described, 
of  a  series  of  supplementary  schedules,  whose  purpose  is  to  support 
Schedule  i. 

These  schedules  show  in  detail : 

1st.  The  number  and  compensation  of  the  persons  paid  out  of  the 
General  School  Fund  employed  on  May  31  of  the  current  year. 

2nd.  Vacancies  and  cnnipensatiun  for  the  positions  in  the  supervis- 
ino  and  teaching^  force  on  the  same  date. 
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3rd.  Hstimaied  enlargement  of  system  between  j\Iay  31  and  De- 
cember 31  of  the  current  year. 

4.tli.     Proposed  enlargement  of  system  during  the  succeeding  year. 

^th.  The  estimated  number  and  compensation  of  substitutes  for 
absentees. 

The  statement  is  further  made  that  the  replacement  of  teachers  whose 
positions  may  become  vacant  during  the  year  by  teachers  entering  the 
service  on  lower  salaries  will  result  in  an  estimated  saving  to  the  budget 
of  1913  of  $150,000. 

The  estimates  for  the  General  School  Fund  are  supported  further  by 
"documents"  identified  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  which  are  statements  made 
by  the  Citv  Superintendent,  the  chairman  of  Committee  on  High  Schools, 
or  the  chairman  of  Committee  on  Training  Schools,  and  explanatory  of 
the  schedules.  Thus,  document  A,  entitled  "Day  Elementary  Schools, 
including  Special  Branches  therein,"  made  by  the  City  Superintendent, 
gives  a  statement  of  the  particular  schools  in  which  vacancies  exist  in 
the  teaching  and  supervising  force;  the  number  of  new  teachers  neces- 
sarv  for  the  period  between  September  i,  1912,  and  December  31,  19 12, 
the  number  in  the  teaching  and  supervising  force  who  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  for  six  months  and  for  five  months,  the  number  required 
for  special  branches,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  schedules  supporting  the  budget,  as  set  forth  in 
Schedule  No.  i  of  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1913,  the 
Citv  Superintendent  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment certain  blanks  entitled,  ''Estimate  of  New  Teachers  Needed  in 
Elementary  Schools,"  prepared  by  school  districts.  These  are  based  on 
the  school  "register"  and  the  "average  attendance"  and  "number  of 
classes"  for  the  last  four  years,  each  year  ending  December  31.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  set  forth  the  register,  the  number  of  classes  and 
number  of  pupils  per  class  on  May  31,  1912,  the  number  of  classes  of 
fifty  and  the  number  of  classes  of  fifty-one  and  over. 

These  sheets  show  as  their  result  the  number  of  "New  Principals,  As- 
sistants to  Principals,  and  Additional- Teachers  (Clerks)  required  under 
the  By-laws  for  the  classes  estimated  above." 

The  results  thus  secured  for  each  district  are  then  tabulated  for  the 
entire  city  and  are  set  forth  in  Schedule  68. 

Somewhat  similar  methods  are  adopted  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
teachers  required  in  high  schools.  The  main  differences  between  the 
methods  adopted  in  case  of  the  elementary  and  those  for  the  high  schools 
■are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  in  the  case  of  the  high  school  the  unit 
is  the  school,  and  not  the  district,  and  that  in  the  high  schools  the  teach- 
ers, who  are  somewhat  special  in  character,  are  classified  by  subjects 
taught.  The  results  of  the  tabulation  of  the  data  given  as  to  each  high 
school  are  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  required  throughout  the 
city  for  particular  subjects,  such  as  English,  elocution,  history,  etc. 
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(2)   Specific  Inadequacies  (General  School  Fund  Estimates) 

The  estimates  presented  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  General 
School  Fund  are  not  considered  satisfactory,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.     The  probable  amount  of  salary  accruals  are  not  shown  in  proper  form, 
nor  developed  on  adequate  data 

The  general  school  fund  appropriation  is,  as  has  been  said,  devoted 
specifically  to  the  payment  of  the  supervising  and  teaching  force. 
Teachers  are  currently  withdrawing  from  the  system,  and  their  positions 
are  filled  by  new  and  substitute  teachers,  who  are  paid  lower  salaries 
than  those  withdrawing.  .  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  salaries  of 
the  withdrawing  teachers  are  specifically  provided  for  in  the  estimates, 
and  consecjuent  provisions  are  made  in  the  budgetary  appropriation. 
Therefore,  in  making  this  appropriation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  amount 
■of  savings  so  arising  be  estimated  and  deducted. 

Items  are  contained  in  the  estimates  for  the  years  191 1,  1912  and 
1913,  showing  as  this  estimated  savings  an  even  sum  of  $150,000  for 
«ach  year.  Prior  to  the  estimates  for  the  year  191 1  no  savings  w^ere  con- 
sidered in  this  respect. 

The  estimates  given  above,  as  shown  hereinafter,  apparently  are  mere 
statements,  based  upon  no  proper  data,  nor  arrived  at  by  any  adequate 
method  of  calculation.  That  the  amounts  shown  were  wholly  too  small 
admit  of  little  or  no  doubt.  This  matter  is  commented  on  in  detail  and 
is  made  the  subject  of  specific  recommendations  in  Chapter  2,  Part  III. 
of  this  report. 

Second.    The  items  of  the  estimates  are  not  comparable  with  the  experience 
of  the  Department  in  previous  years 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  charged  with  passing 
upon  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  making  appro- 
priations thereon,  has  not  had  available  substantiating  data  and  statistics 
of  past  expenditures  classified  in  accordance  with  proposed  expenditures, 
as  shown  by  the  estimates.  Furthermore,  the  accounting  system  of  the 
Department  develops  no  information  as  to  the  amount  of  teaching  ser- 
vice rendered,  other  than  is  expressed  in  terms  of  cost,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  are  not  sufficient.  The  estimates  of  the  General 
School  Fund  show  as  the  main  and  by  far  the  largest  item,  an  enumer- 
ated personnel  of  teachers  employed  on  May  31  of  a  current  year.  The 
estimates  project  this  list  of  teachers  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  sal- 
aries calculated  as  payable  m  that  year.  However,  it  might  be  that 
the  teachers  employed  on  3>lay  31,  of  a  year,  represent  more  than 
enough  to  care  adequately  for  conditions  existing  at  that  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  teachers  employed  on  that  date 
may  not  be  enough.     The  estimates  are  not  illuminative  in  this  respect. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  budget  of  1913.  the  attempt  was  made  by  the 
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City  Superintendent  to  remedy  the  inadequacy  of  the  estimates  by  sub- 
mitting certain  blanks  showing  by  school  districts  the  number  of  classes 
of  fiftv  and  of  fifty-one  and  over.  This  supplementary  information, 
however,  oniv  partially  filled  the  gap.  The  size  of  the  class  varies  with 
the  grade,  and  this  tabulation,  based  upon  one  month's  registration,  sup- 
plied no  basis  of  estimating  the  register  of  the  different  grades  and  spe- 
cial classes  throughout  the  year.  Under  Chapter  2,  Part  III,  of  this 
report,  this  matter  is  discussed  in  detail,  and  constructive  recommenda- 
tions made  therein  providing  for  a  proper  correlation  of  expenditures 
with  estimates. 

Third.    The  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  system  on  account  of  probable 
increased  registration  is  not  conclusive  in  relation  to  cost. 

Xo  satisfactory  method  has  as  yet  been  applied  for  determining  the 
number  of  children  to  be  taught,  and,  thereby,  determining  the  conse- 
quent number  of  teachers  to  be  employed  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Neither  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  nor  the  Board  of 
Education  has  as  yet  arrived  at  a  fixed  and  permanent  conclusion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  data  required.  The  attempt  was  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  191 1  budget  to  make  each  school  the  basis  of  the  estimate 
for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  This  was  later  abandoned. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  191 3  budget  the  school  district  was  made  the 
basis.  A  special  report  on  "Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes  the  Num- 
ber of  Teachers  Needed  in  the  Elementary  Schools"  has  been  made  to 
the  Committee  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman.  which  covers  in  detail  this 
difficulty,  and  presents  recommendations  relative  thereto. 

b.  The  Special  School  Fund  Estimates 

'  I  )      Description  of  Form. 
•  2)      Specific  Inadequacies. 

(1;  Description  of  Form 

In  the  special  school  fund  appropriation  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  of  all  current  expense  other  than  the  salaries  of  the  supervising 
and  teaching  force,  payable  as  has  been  said,  out  of  the  general  school 
fund  appropriations.  The  capital  outlay  is,  of  course,  payable  out  of 
corporate  stock  funds. 

The  summary  for  the  estimate  for  the  year  1913,  for  the  Special 
School  Fund  is  shown  on  the  following  page. 

This  summary  is  supported  by  schedules  which  show  for  each  of  the 
items  of  appropriation  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year.  The  appropri- 
ation,':  for  the  current  year  and  the  preceding  year,  are  also  shown.  As 
auxiliaries  to  these  facts,  figures  are  appended,  showing  the  increase  in 
the  estimate  for  the  coming  year  over  the  appropriation,  both  for  the 
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current  vear  and  the  preceding  year,  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding 
vear,  the  increase  in  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year  over  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  preceding  year,  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  i 
of  the  current  year  and  the  increase  in  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year 
over  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year. 

These  general  schedules  are  finally  themselves  supported  by  schedules 
descending  into  greater  detail.  Thus,  "Repairs  and  Replacements,"  esti- 
mated at  S2.053.900.80,  the  largest  item  in  the  special  fund  appropriation, 
is  supported  by  Schedule  No.  12.  This,  among  other  things*  classifies 
for  each  school  in  each  borough  estimates  for  "Repairs,"  "Sanitary," 
"Heating."  "Electric,"  "Furniture." 

There  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  estimates  for  1912  "Document  F," 
entitled,  "Memorandum  in  connection  with  items  under  the  control  of 
the  Committee  on  Supplies,"  which  is  explanatory  of  the  changes  ii> 
items  estimated. 


(2)  Specific  Inadequacies  (Special  School  Fund  Estimates) 

The  Special  School  Fund  estimates  are  considered  defective  in  the 
following : 

First.  Schedules  Nos.  1  and  2  for  "General  Supplies"  and  "Fuel"  respect- 
ively, are  not  based  upon  an  adequate  knowledge  of  past  experience, 
or  of  stock  on  hand. 

Xo  proper  supporting  data  has  been  produced  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  showing  how  the  estimates  for  general  supplies 
and  fuel  are  arrived  at.  No  detailed  stock  accounts  are  maintained  in 
the  Department  of  Education  which  would  furnish  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  information  essential  to  the  consideration 
of  these  items.  Nor  has  the  Board  of  Education  furnished  upon  request 
a  statement  as  to  the  stock  on  hand  at  certain  periods.  Detailed  com- 
ment on  this  subject,  together  with  constructive  recommendations 
thereon,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  3  of  Part  III  of  this  report. 


Second.    Schedule  No.  12  for  "Repairs  and  Replacements"  is  not  supported 

by  sufficient  detailed  evidence. 

"Repairs  and  Replacements"  constitutes  the  largest  -item  in  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  appropriation,  amounting  to  $2,053,900.80  in  the  1913  esti- 
mate. Repair  survey  notes  are  submitted  for  each  school  supporting  this 
schedule,  but  the  information  given  thereon  is  very  meagre.  It  is  im- 
possible, from  a  scrutiny  of  this  supporting  data,  to  arrive  at  any  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  thereof.  This  is  further  commented  on  under  Chap- 
ter 4  fPart  III),  and  recommendations  are  made  therein  providing  for 
an  extension  of  school  estimates. 
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c.  Conclusions  (the  Estimates  for  Current  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.) 

The  Board  of  Education  has  not,  in  the  case  either  of  the  estimates 
for  the  General  School  Fund  or  in  those  for  the  Special  School  Fund, 
always  furnished  the  data  which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  xApportion- 
ment  deems  it  necessary  that  it  shall  have  in  order  that  it  may  reach  an 
independent  judgment  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  which  it  has  under 
the  law  discretion  in  granting,  or  refusing  to  grant,  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Indeed,  the  inability  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
secure  from  the  Board  of  Education  the  information  which  it  felt  to 
be  imperatively  necessary  in  order  that  it  might  act  intelligently  in  the 
consideration  of  the  school  budget  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  present  school  inquiry.  So  long  as  the  law  imposes 
upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  as  it  does  at  present, 
the  responsibility  for  determining  what  amounts  of  money  shall  be 
granted  to  the  General  School  Fund,  in  excess  of  the  three  mills,  and 
to  the  Special  Fund,  that  Board  is  in  duty  bound  to  satisfy  itself  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  estimates 
sent  up  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  of  Education  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  the  law,  if  it  refuses  on  demand  to 
comply  with  the  requests  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
for  information.  It  is  not  only  disregarding  the  law,  but  is  also  un- 
necessarily hampering  the  operations  of  the  city  government. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted,  either  as  a  matter  of  law  or  from  the  view- 
point of  expediency,  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
should  not  segregate  all  the  items  of  appropriation  in  the  Special  School 
Fund,  nor  recommend  an  apportionment  of  the  General  School  Fund, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  be  furnished  with  comprehensive  and  in- 
telligible data  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  service  for  which  esti- 
mate? are  presented. 

The  non-compliance  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  requests 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  xApportionment  for  information  relative 
to  the  estimates  for  both  the  General  School  Fund  and  the  Special 
School  Fund  appears  to  us  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  accounts 
and  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  not  been  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  currently  to  develop  the  information  desired  as  a  proper 
basis  for  estimating  the  needs  of  the  schools.     Our  suggestion  is: 

1.  That  the  Comptroller  exercise  his  powers,  under  Section  149a 
of  the  Charter,  by  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to' set  up  and  keep 
such  accounts  and  statistical  records  as  will  develop  the  information 
desired  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  and 

2.  That,  in  case  it  is  ascertained  that  the  present  organization  of 
the  Board  of  Education  is  not  adequate  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by 
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such  orders,  provision  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  esti- 
mates, and  bv  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  the  budget, 
for  such  an  organization. 

Section  2.     The  Appropriations  for  Current  Expense 

a.  Description  of  allowances  for  the  General  School  Eund. 

b.  Description  of  allowances  for  the  Special  School  Eund. 

c.  Conclusions. 

a.  Description  of  allowances  for  the  General  School  Fund 

The  budget,  as  voted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
for  the  General  School  Fund,  makes  an  appropriation  of  a  lump  sum 
divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  separately : 

( 1 )  The  amount  equivalent  to  the  three  mills  on  the  tax  assess- 
ment valuation  provided  for  .in  Section  1064  of  the  Charter,  and 

(2)  The  amount  in  excess  of  such  sum  needed  to  make  up  the 
total  appropriation  for  the  General  School  Eund. 

This  appropriation  i<^r  the  General  School  Eund  for  1913  is  fol- 
lowed bv  a  'Recommended  Apportionment  of  General  School  Eund," 
classified  as  follows : 

3422  Day    Elementary    Schools $22,535,612.64 

3423  Day  High   Schools 4,035,784.91 

3424  'I'raining  Schools  for  Teachers 197,538.92 

3425  Vocational  Schools   85,776.59 

3426  Parental  and  Truant  Schools 28.774.85 

3427  Evening   Trade    Schools 79,397.00 

3428  Evening  High   Schools 356,607.00 

3429  Evening  Elementary   Schools 363,028.00 

3430  Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds,  Recreation  Centers  and  Baths..  250,000.00 

3431  General   Administration    326,272.00 

3432  Special  Branches  in  Day  Elementary  Schools 725,790.00 

3433  Attendance   Officers 118,417.89 

3434  Corporate  Schools    252,530 .  00 

3435  Lecturers'  Fees   65,000 .  00 

Total,  General  School  Fund  $29,421,601 .04 

b.  Description  of  Allowances  for  the  Special  School  Fund 

The  budget  for  the  Special  School  Fund,  in  the  1913  budget,  con- 
sists of  146  items  of  appropriation.  In  the  case  of  "Supplies,"  "Pur- 
chase of  Equipment"  and  "Contract  or  Open  Order  Service,"  items  are 
frequently  made  so  as  to  cover  expenditures  in  one  only  of  the  five 
boroughs.  Budget  lines  are  maintained  for  the  payment  of  all  salaries, 
payable  out  of  the  Special  School  Eund,  which  are  thus  fixed  for  each 
position. 

c.  Conclusions 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
has: 

(i)     In  the  case  of  the  General  School  Eund  appropriation  sug- 
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gested  a  "recommended  apportionment."  A  perusal  of  the  minutes  of 
the  budget  hearings  bhuws  also  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
the  grant  of  money  for  the  General  School  Fund  only  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  ''^-ecommended  apportionment"  shall  be  observed  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(  2  )  In  the  case  of  the  Special  School  Fund  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  has  provided  for  a  segregation  of  items  of 
appropriation,  not  merely  for  the  hve  boroughs  of  the  City  and  for  sal- 
aries of  clerks,  etc.,  but  as  well  for  particular  classes  of  activities,  or 
particular  classes  of  objects  of  expenditure  generally. 

The  Board  of  Education  does  not  regard  the  "recommended  appor- 
tionment of  the  General  School  Fund"  as  imposing  any  limitation  upon 
its  discretion,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  refuse  to  observe  it  where  in  its 
opinion  such  action  is  desirable.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  said  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  recommending 
an  apportionment  of  the  General  School  Fund,  has  actually  cau.sed  the 
Board  of  Education  any  serious  embarrassment.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  "recommended  apportionment"  of  the  General  School  Fund 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  makes  it  easier  for  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  reduce  the  amount  tentatively  appropriated  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  that  fund.  For  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  is  able  to  reduce  the  total  appropriation,  which,  if 
the  "recommended  apportionment"  is  followed,  will,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  afifect  particular  items  segregated.  It  may,  indeed,  be  the  case 
that  the  "recommended  apportionment"  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  tends  to  prompt  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  made  to  the  Board  of  Education.  But,  inasmuch  as 
it  must  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  relative  to  the  budget  should  be 
purely  formal,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  any  action  upon  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  which  aids  the  Board  of 
.Aldermen  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  is  undesirable. 

The  Board  of  Education  does,  however,  observe  the  segregation  of 
items  of  appropriation  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  xApportion- 
ment  in  the  Special  School  Fund.  This  has  made  necessary  occasional 
application  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  transfers  of  appropriations  where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  such  transfers  are  necessary  or  desirable.  The 
application  for  these  transfers  has  complicated  somewhat  the  business 
of  both  boards,  and  has  to  this  extent  hampered  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  only  in  the  same  way  that  the  work  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  is  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  items  of  the  segregated  budget.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
for  the  Board  of  Education  to  relieve  itself  from  much  of  the  embar- 
rassment under  which  it  claims  to  be  suftering  by  refusing  to  observe 
the  segregation  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in 
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the  appropriation  items  of  the  Special  School  Fund.  This  method 
would  not.  however,  seem  available  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the 
case  of  its  strictly  administrative  organization,  which  is  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  thrcnigh  the  powers  those  bodies  have  both  to  fix  the  sal- 
aries and  determine  the  number  of  the  administrative  officers  employed. 
The  fact  that  segregated  appropriations  impose  a  classification  of 
expenditures  must  be  considered.  In  this  respect,  the  value  of  segre- 
gation is  iK)inted  out  and  commended  in  the  report  of  a  committee 
(the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency,  October  3,  1912)  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  However,  this  means  for  the  attainment  of 
good  accounting  practice  will  not  be  necessary,  or  desirable,  if  the 
Board  of  Education  will,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  compile  and  fur- 
nish the  Comptroller,  or  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
with  data  requested  by  them.. 

Section  3.    Estimates   and  Appropriations  for  Capital  Outlay;  Corporate 

Stock 

(a)  Note  on  financing. 

(b)  General  statement  of  procedure   in  the    formulation   of   cor- 

porate stock  estimates. 

(c)  Conditions  and  procedure  in  1910-1911. 
id)     The  1912  corporate  stock  estimates. 

(e)  The  preparation  of  corporate  stock  estimates  in  1913. 

(f)  Conclusions. 

a.     Note  on  Financing 

Expenditures  for  school  sites  and  school  construction  are  not  esti- 
mated for  in  the  annual  budget.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  taken  care 
of,  either  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Corporate  Stock  Budget,"  or  in 
special  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, or  by  that  bod)-  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  providing  for  the 
issue  of  corporate  stock. 

Until  recently  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  corporate  stock  for  acquiring 
school  sites  and  for  constructing  school  buildings  in  lump  sums  for  each 
borough.  The  disposition  of  '^hese  lump  sums  for  the  purpose  of  spe- 
cific imdertakings  was  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This 
body's  action,  in  acquiring  sites  by  purchase,  which  is  the  ordinary 
method  of  acquiring  sites,  has  been  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Comptroller,  whose  "assent"  is,  by  Section  149  of  the  Charter, 
"necessary  to  all  agreements  hereafter  entered  into  by  any  city  officer, 
board,  commission,  or  department  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
any  real  estate  or  easement  therein,  when  such  an  agreement  involves 
an  obligation  to  pay.  or  an  expenditure  of  any  money  on  behalf  of  the 
City."     The  Comptroller's  office  has  apparently  acted  upon  the  theory 
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that  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Comptroller  vests  that 
officer  with  the  authority  to  propose  alternatives  to  the  specific  sites 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  although  it  is  the  rule  of  the  office 
to  confine  its  alternative  propositions  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  accjuire  a  site. 

Furthermore,  Sections  1435-1436C  of  the  Charter  vest  large  powers 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  by  the  City  of  New  York  through  any  of  its 
departments,  "including  the  Board  of  Education."  Although  Section 
1435  confines  the.  operation  of  the  title  in  which  it  is  found  to  the  case 
of  acquisition  by  condemnation  proceedings,  Section  1436b,  as  amended 
by  L.  1905,  Ch.  632,  authorizes  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment "to  agree  as  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  lands  or  interests"  se- 
lected as  provided  in  Section  1436. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
detailed  control  over  them.  This  it  has  manifested  by  making  appropri- 
ations, not  merely  for  specific  school  buildings,  but  as  well  for  specific 
parts  of  school  buildings,  as  e.  g.,  so  much  for  a  specific  site,  so  much 
for  excavation,  so  much  for  the  general  construction  of  a  particular 
building,  so  much  for  a  heating  plant,  so  much  for  an  electric  light 
plant,  where  that  has  been  provided,  etc.,  etc. 

b.     General  Statement  of  procedure  in  the  formulation  of  Corporate  Stock 
Estimates 

In  the  formulation  of  the  requests  for  corporate  stock  under  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  Committee  on  Buildings  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  the  City  Superintendent  a  report  in  writing,  set- 
ting forth  clearly  his  recommendations  as  to  the  advisability  and  neces- 
sity for  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  any  school  building.^  The 
Committee  on  Sites  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  sites,  and  is 
required  to  consider  every  recommendation  made  by  any  Local  School 
Board,  or  by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  or  Training  Schools,  with 
regard  thereto,  and  to  select  and  recommend  to  the  Board  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  sites  that  may  be  required  for  school  purposes.^  Both  com- 
mittees are  required  to  submit  their  estimates  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  submits  final  estimates  to  the  Board  of  Education.^ 

The  present  city  administration,  in  proposing  a  corporate  stock 
budget,  requests  each  department  to  submit  its  requirements.  This  is 
usually  of  annual  occurrence.  This  request  is  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  notifies  the  City 
Superintendent  to  submit  his  recommendations  as  to  additional  school 
accommodations  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  with  the  new  buildings 
and  additions  stated  in  the  order  of  their  urgency. 

'  Section   16,  Subdivision  3,  By-laws,  Board  of  Education. 

^  Section   19. 

'Section  16  (Subdivision  6)  and  19  (Subdivision  3). 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  schedule  of  recommendations  prepared  and 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
copies  are  made  and  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings. This  schedule  contains  many  items,  and  gives  location,  size,  and 
reasons  as  to  why  a  new  building  or  addition  is  considered  necessary. 
After  consideration  bv  the  committee,  as  to  the  order  of  importance  of 
items  contained  thereni,  at  which  time  the  City  Superintendent  and 
others  interested  may  be  heard,  the  schedule  is  adopted  tentatively,  and 
referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  then  fixes  the  approximate 
or  estimated  cost  for  each  item,  exclusive  of  sites.  The  first  step  taken 
is  to  examine  and  tabulate  the  list,  making  such  readjustment  of  the 
number  of  classroom  units  recommended  for  each  particular  item,  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  economy  in  construction.  Thus, 
a  40-room  classroom  unit  building  would  be  fixed  at  51 ;  a  32,  as  a  36; 
and  a  24  as  a  26,  for  the  reason  that  the  lesser  number  of  rooms,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  economy  in  planning,  would  cost  as  much  as  the  greater 
number  given.  The  use  of  standard  types  also  affects  this,  and  facili- 
tates the  work  of  estimating.  Examination  is  made  as  to  the  cost  of 
previous  work  of  the  same  type,  and,  in  doing  this,  the  average  of  all 
bids  received  for  such  particular  job  is  considered.  However,  bids  con- 
sidered excessive  are  not  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  such  an 
iiverage. 

When  estimates  are  made  the  total  cost  of  each  item  for  each  build- 
ing is  distributed  into  two  or  three  columns,  so  as  to  show  the  estimated 
corporate  stock  required  to  be  issued  during  the  years  for  which  the 
construction  is  contemplated.  These  estimates  are  then  tabulated  and 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

Upon  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings  the  corporate 
stock  budget  is  referred,  either  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  direct,  or 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  body  refers  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  Auditor,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, then  checks  up  the  schedule,  and  adds  to  it  a  statement  of  cor- 
porate stock  authorized  or  released,  and  other  pertinent  data. 

Upon  action  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  is  printed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Education.  When  finally  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 

Consideration  thereto  is  given  and  investigation  made  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  body  refers  it  to  the  Comp- 
troller, for  the  consideration  of  his  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Sta- 
tistics. During  this  time  conferences  are  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Finance  Department  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  the 
Committee  fjn  Sites  and  the  City  Superintendent.     When  an  agreement 
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is  reached  it  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
The  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor,  after  adoption  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  take  prescribed  action.  Upon  final 
action  by  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Education  is  notified. 

The  Board  of  Education  then  refers  approved  corporate  s|:ock 
budget  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  who  authorizes  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

c.    Conditions  and  Procedure  in  1910-1911 

A  report  made  February  23,  1910,  by  the  Committee  on  Sites  of 
the  Board  of  Education  showed  that  the  Board  was  continuing^  a  pol- 
icy of  acquiring  school  sites  in  advance  of  school  needs,  since  the  cost 
of  such  sites  owned  at  that  date  approximated  $3,800,000.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  carrying  charges  and  loss  through  taxes  on  this  prop- 
erty aggregated  about  $660,000  more. 

Early  in  19 10  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  determined 
to  obtain  information  from  all  departments  of  the  city  government  (in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Education),  as  to  the  unimproved  lands 
held  by  such  department,  with  the  idea  of  making  proper  disposition 
of  those  lands  not  required  by  them. 

Part  of  the  information  called  for  was  as  follows :  - 

Interrogatory  26.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  living  within  each  school 
district. 

Interrogatory  27.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  living  within  approxi- 
mately one-quarter,  one-half,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  each  vacant  or  unim- 
proved school  site  now  belonging  to  the  city. 

Interrogatory  28.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  living  within  approxi- 
mately one-quarter,  one-half  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  each  vacant  or  unim- 
proved school  site,  which  site  the  Department  of  Education  has  recommended  or  will 
recommend  by  the  end  of  June,  1910,  that  the  city  purchase. 

Interrogator}'  29.  The  children  of  school  age  living  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  any  public  school  in  the  same  district  or  locality  in  which  the  sites  named 
in  answer  to  27  and  28  above  are  situated. 

Altogether  there  were  thirty-one  numbered  questions  to  which  an- 
swers were  requested.  The  information  called  for  was  desired  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  not  later  than  September  i,  19 10. 
However,  President  Winthrop  advised  President  ]\Iitchel.  under  date  of 
August  I,  19 10,  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished.  It  was  not  until 
November  2,  1910,  that  any  of  the  information  requested  was  furnished. 
On  this  date  certain  of  the  interrogatories  were   answered.     On  No- 

'  In  1904  it  was  discovered,  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  that  numerous  sites  had  been  acquired  by  the  city  for  purposes  of 
education  which  had  not  been  improved.  These  had  cost  $1,939,308.85.  The  carrying 
charges  had.  on  Januarj-  9,  1904,  amounted  to  $183,750.72,  and  the  amount  of  loss  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  city  had  received  no  taxes  on  them  since  the  time  of  their 
purchase  was  at  the  same  date  $59,556.47.  In  all  the  cost  direct  and  indirect  to  the 
city  on  January  9.  1904,  was  $2,182,616.04. 

2  Requested  in  a  communication  dated  June  16,  1910,  sent  to  President  Winthrop, 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  President  Mitchel  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
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vember  23,  President  Winthrop  advised  President  Mitchel,  with  regard 
to  the  request  made  by  the  latter  for  information  as  to  "the  number  of 
pupils  on  register,  on  attendance,  and  on  part  time  in  each  school  open 
for  instruction,  classified  by  grades  for  each  of  the  months  of  the  school 
year  1909-19 10.  and  for  September,  1910,"  that  "he  is  informed  by 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  that  the  furnishing  of  this  informa- 
tion would  require  all  of  the  time  for  the  greater  part  of  a  month  of 
the  two  clerks  in  his  office,  who  are  assigned  to  statistical  work,  that 
these  clerks  are  already  many  weeks  behind  in  their  regular  work,  and 
that  the  writing  of  his  annual  report  will  be  delayed  in  consequence."  ^ 
On  December  3,  1910,  President  Winthrop  again  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Mitchel,  stating  that  with  the  previous  communications  he  now 
disposes  "of  all  the  matters  specified  in  your  letter  of  June  16."  In  this 
communication  were  also  contained  the  following  statements: 

*  *  *  "I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  state  the  number  of  children  on  regisy 
ter,  attendance,  and  part  time,  whose  condition  would  be  affected  by  the  'improvement 
of  each  of  the  more  urgent  cases'  referred  to." 

and 

"The  information  called  for  by  inquiries  26,  27,  28,  29  and  30  (with  regard  to  the 
residence  of  children  in  relation  to  the  distance  from  schools  and  school  sites)  is  not 
within  the  posession  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
these  inquiries  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Census  Board." 

This  episode  would  appear  to  have  been  closed  by  a  letter  from 
President  Winthrop  to  President  Mitchel,  under  date  of  December  8, 
1910,  containing  the  statement  that  "the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Census  Board  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  furnish  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  residing  in  the  several  districts." 

The  following  pertinent  statements  were  made  to  the  Comptroller, 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sites  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Thomas,  in  the  year  19 10. 

On  May  11,  1910,  Mr.  Thomas  says: 

"These  sites  (referring  to  some  twenty-five  sites  requested)  represent  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  Department  of  Education  now.  The  committee  has  eliminated  from 
consideration  at  this  time  more  than  seventy  sites  heretofore  approved,  and  this  elimi- 
nation was  made  so  that  all  energy  might  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  sites  actually 
needed  to  do  away  with  the  part-time  problem  as  it  at  present  exists." 

On  September  14,  19 10,  in  requesting  $1,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  sites,  funds  for  the  improvement  of  which,  it  is  stated,  "will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  next  corporate  stock  budget,"  Mr.  Thomas  says : 

"The  sites  now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  are  more 
urgently  needed  than  a  large  majority  of  the  sites  already  acquired." 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
four  sites  were  turned  over  to  them,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 

'  Two  clerks  at  this  time  still  constitute  the  statistical  force  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent's office. 
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nine  sites,  in  possession  of  the  Board  of  Education,  were  listed  as  being 
temporarily  available  for  utilization  as  playgrounds. 

The  methods  used  during  this  period  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  determining  upon  sites,  were  as  follows : 

Recommendations  for  purchase  of  sites  from  whomever  they  came, 
whether  local  school  boards,  school  officials,  or  citizens,  finally  reached 
the  Committee  on  Sites.  If  such  recommendations  came  from  other 
sources  than  local  school  boards  they  were  referred  to  those  bodies. 
The  reports  thereon  received  and  the  communications  originating  in  the 
local  school  boards  were  referred  by  the  Committee  on  Sites  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  reports  were  often  requested  from  a 
District  Superintendent  or  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  as- 
signed to  the  particular  school  district. 

When  the  reports  received  were  favorable  further  report  was  often 
asked  from  the  members  representing  the  borough  in  which  the  site 
was  situated. 

When  particular  sites  had  been  selected  by  the  committee  the  comp- 
troller's office  was  advised.  The  comptroller's  office  frequently  sug- 
gested a  different  site  from  that  selected  by  the  committee  which  might 
or  might  not  be  approved  by  the  committee. 

When  an  agreement  was  reached  report  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  a  resolution  for  acquisition  was  submitted. 

In  the  original  corporate  stock  requests  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  year  191 1  no  consideration  was 
given  therein  as  to  figures  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  nor  were 
other  population  or  census  data  used. 

In  July.  191 1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  at  its  request,  '"a 
report  on  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  issue  of  cor- 
porate stock  in  the  year  191 1,  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  thereon."  The  data  therein  given  were  used  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  preparing  the  corporate 
stock  budget  for  191 1.  in  conference  with  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sites 
(committees  of  the  Board  of  Education).  This  action  was  taken  in 
conformity  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment's  state- 
ment, made  in  19 10.  that  they  would  not  vote  any  more  corporate  stock 
unless  the  Board  of  Education  furnished  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  with  population  figures  and  other  data  requested  in  the 
previous  year.^ 

The  foregoing  indicates : 

I.  That  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  had  at  command  the  information  which  was  deemed 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  necessary  in  order  to 
'  See  record  of  budget  hearings,  May  24,  191 1. 
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reach  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  either  the  acquisition  of  new  sites 
or  the  improvement  of  sites  already  acquired  by  the  City  for  educational 
purposes. 

2.  That  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the  City  Superin- 
tendent hatl  the  necessary  facilities  for  developing  this  information. 

3.  That  statistical  information  compiled  by  the  Permanent  Census 
Board  was  iirst  made  available  for  the  consideration  of  the  191 1  cor- 
porate stock  estimates,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

_}..  That,  unless  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  had 
secured  this  information  independently,  it  would  not  have  been  utilized. 

5.  That  in  the  past  sites  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  such  a  manner  as  to  solve  successfully  the  problem  of 
providing  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children. 

d.    The  1912  corporate  stock  estimates 

An  examination  of  the  corporate  stock  estimate  for  191 2-19 13,  dur- 
ing its  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  discloses  appar- 
ently a  state  of  considerable  uncertainty  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  as  to  the  real  state  of  facts  upon  which  its 
several  recommendations  were  based. 

The  original  recommendation  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents to  the  Buildings  Committee,  and  adopted  by  that  committee 
without  change  on  March  18,  contained  forty-eight  elementary  school  *j 
items  and  eight  high  school  items,  "arranged  in  order  of  necessity,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents." 

At  its  meeting  a  month  later  (April  22)  the  committee  appears  to 
have  decided  that  the  estimate  originally  adopted  contained  more  items 
than  the  Board  could  handle  in  a  single  year,  and  that  the  less  neces- 
sary items  of  the  estimate  should  be  eliminated.  In  the  list  of  elemen- 
tary school  items,  accordingly,  the  last  eight  items  were  cut  out.  On 
the  high  school  list,  however,  of  the  eight  (8)  items,  all  were  stricken 
out  except  the  eighth.  In  other  words,  the  committee  (the  basis  for 
whose  action  is  not  apparent  from  its  minutes,  but  was,  presumably,  a 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents)  decided  that  a  high 
school  which  a  month  before  had  seemed  of  less  urgent  necessity  than 
any  one  of  seven  others,  was  now  the  only  one  of  the  eight  which 
the  Board  ought  to  undertake  to  build  in  1912-1913. 

It  was  in  this  form  that  the  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  on  April  24  (minutes,  p.  626).  On  May  8  the  Board  re- 
ferred the  report  back  to  the  committee,  in  order  that  members  of  the 
Board  might  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  committee 
with  reference  to  items  of  interest  to  them.  On  May  20.  accordingly, 
several  members  of  the  Board  and  the  City  Superintendent  appeared 
before  the  committee.  The  City  Superintendent  recommended  that 
four  items  of  the  original  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  be 
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eliminated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  items  were  numbered  25,  31,  39 
and  42,  respectively,  on  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  forty- 
two  items.  The  recommendation  of  the  omission  of  items  39  and  42. 
and  perhaps  even  31,  is  not  remarkable,  but  that  of  item  24.  a  36-room 
new  building,  only  half-way  down  the  list  of  urgency,  surely  is. 

Two  of  the  affirmative  recommendations  of  the  City  Superintendent 
are  also  worthy  of  note.  These  are  for  a  new  eight-room  building  in 
Richmond,  and  a  fifty-one  room  building  in  The  Bronx.  They  were 
inserted  in  the  final  estimate  prepared  by  the  Committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  Board  as  Nos.  22a  and  31,  respectively.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  a  school  so  great  as  to 
warrant  its  insertion  as  No.  22a  in  a  list  of  42  completely  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  making  up  their  original  list. 
The  same  consideration  applies,  and  with  perhaps  greater  force,  to  the 
other  item,  for.  though  it  was  placed  at  Xo.  31  on  the  list,  it  is  an  en- 
tirely new  building  (whereas  No.  22a  is  to  replace  an  old  building), 
and  is  a  very  large  one.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  escape  the  suspicion  that 
the  number,  31,  was  assigned  to  it  for  no  better  reason  than  that  that 
number  had  been  left  open  by  the  striking  out  of  the  item  bearing  that 
number  from  the  estimate  submitted  on  April  22.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  item  omitted  and  that  inserted,  the  former  being 
for  a  school  in  Queens  and  the  latter  for  one  in  The  Bronx. 

Action  of  Committee  on  Sites 

The  Committee  on  Sites  took  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
1912-1913  estimate,  merely  drawing  up,  at  its  meeting  of  April  17, 
19 1 2,  a  list  of  those  buildings  called  for  in  the  estimate  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  for  which  no  sites  had  yet  been  acquired, 
and  estimating  in  gross  the  value  of  the  sites  thus  made  necessary.  (At 
its  meeting  of  Alay  2/  it  adopted  minor  changes  in  this  list,  necessi- 
tated by  the  changes  made  in  the  building  estimate  by  the  Committee 
on  Buildings.) 

Two  points  are,  however,  worthy  of  notice  as  indicative  of  loose 
methods  of  procedure : 

(i)  The  minutes  of  the  committee  state  that  the  committee,  in 
drawing  up  its  list  on  April  17,  had  before  it  a  number  of  communica- 
tions. An  examination  shows  that  there  were  44  in  all.  19  being  from 
local  school  boards  and  25  from  private  citizens  and  local  associations; 
that  some  had  been  addressed  directly  to  the  committee,  and  others  had 
been  referred  to  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee  had  decided  not  to 
exercise  any  discretion  in  the  matter  these  communications  should  have 
been  referred  to  either  the  Board  of  Superintendents  or  the  Buildings 
Committee. 

(2)  The  committee  added  to  the  list  required  by  the  Buildings 
Committee's  estimate  a  site  in  East  Elmhurst  (value  not  stated).  This 
was  done  merely  on  motion  of  Mr.  Suydam,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
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tee.  without  any  reference  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  opinion 
as  to  the  need  for  the  site,  and  without  there  being  before  the  committee 
(as  revealed  by  inquiry  of  its  clerk,  Mr.  West)  any  letters  from  outside 
sources  setting  forth  such  need. 

Use  made  of  Report  of  Permanent  Census  Board 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  on 
the  191 2-19 13  corporate  stock  estimate  (addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  and  by  him  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings)  is 
drawn  up  in  six  parts,  the  first  an  introduction,  and  the  remaining  five 
each  devoted  to  one  borough.  These  parts  are  variously  dated  June  3, 
June  8.  and  June  10,  and  were  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
on  those  dates.  They  were  before  the  committee,  therefore,  only  on  the 
very  last  day  on  which  it  gave  consideration  to  the  estimate — the  day 
on  which  it  adopted  the  estimate  in  its  final  form. 

That  the  report  contained  discussion  of  importance  to  the  committee 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  obtained  from  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  report: 

Number  of  proposed  buildings  declared  by  report: — 

Not  necessary 5 

Of  doubtful  necessity 2 

Larger  than  necessary 2 

Not  properly  located  (other  locations  suggested)  2 

Total    number    of    proposed    buildings    de- 
clared  by   report   inadvisable 11 

These  buildings  constituted  3j  per  cent,  of  all  elementary  school  build- 
ings asked  for. 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  discusses 
not  the  original  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
(made  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  March  4),  but  those  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  (as  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education  April  24), 
it  would  seem  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  was 
not  called  into  conference  on  the  estimate  until  after  it  had  been  printed 
and  presented  to  the  Board  for  approval  (if,  indeed,  he  was  called  then; 
of  which  the  minutes  of  the  committee  give  no  indication). 

Finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  order  of  priority  proposed  in  the 
estimate  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  June  26,  1912,  and  pre- 
sented subsequently  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  was 
not  apparently  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  final  expression 
of  its  views  on  the  questions  of  sites  and  school  buildings.  This  is  seen 
on  examination  of  the  following  requests  for  specific  authorizations  of 
corporate  stock  (the  1912  estimates  not  having  been  voted  on  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment). 
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Requests  for  Corporate  Stock  (authorizations)  in  1912  since  preparation  of 
1912  Corporate  Stock  Estimates 


Date    of 
Hequest 


ITEM 


Order  of 

Urgency  in 

July 

Estimate 


Nov.  27 
(minutes 
p.  2102) 


Dec.  11 
(p.  2187) 


Dec.  26 
(p.  2281) 


Bronx : 

New  P.  S.  48 

New  P.  S.  (207th  St.,  Perry  and  Hull  Aves.) 
Manhattan  : 

P.  S.  169  addition 

Brooklyn: 

P.  S.  (Ave.  C,  E.  2nd  St.) 

Queens: 

NewP.  S.  91 

Bron'x  :  * 

New  P.  S.  (170th  St.  and  Wash.  Ave.) 

P.  S.  42  addition 

Brooklyn: 

M.  T.  H.  S.  addition 

Brooklyn: 

NewP.  S.  100 


18 
23 

10 

30 


11 
25 


(not  shown) 


37 


€.    The  preparation  of  corporate  stock  estimates  in  1913 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  what  happened  in  the  preparation  of 
the  corporate  stock  estimate — for  new  buildings  and  additions — for  the 
year  1913. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  requested  the  City  Superintendent  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  new  buildings  and  additions  required,  and 
that  they  be  stated  in  the  order  of  their  necessity. 

On  February  24,  19 13.  the  City  Superintendent  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  (a)  elementary  schools,  (b)  high  schools,  (c)  training 
schools,  and  (d)  vocational  or  trade  schools  required.  The  schools  of 
each  class  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  necessity.  For  each  of 
the  elementary" schools  the  following  items  were  shown: 

Size  of  classroom  units. 

Location. 

Order  of  priority  in  which  the  school  appeared  in  the  estimate  of  1912. 

Xo  collateral  information  supporting  the  recommendations  from 
which  the  Buildings  Committee  could  reach  an  independent  judgment  as 
to  the  Superintendent's  conclusions,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  information 
approve  them,  was  submitted. 

It  appears  that  the  schedule  was  considered  by  the  committee,  which. 
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being  unable  to  approve  it,  requested  that  the  supporting  data  and  rea- 
sons for  the  order  of  urgency  be  furnished.  This  information  was 
furnished  by  the  Associate  Superintendent,  who  had  formulated  the  rec- 
ommendations, in  the  form  of  his  working  papers.  The  working  papers 
consisted  of  sheets  to  which  had  been  pasted  statements  excerpted  from 
the  primed  estimates  of  the  previous  year.  To  these  statements  were 
added  figures  throwing  some  light  on  the  part-time  situation.  No  other 
data  were  submitted.  No  analysis  of  the  part-time  situation,  city  wide, 
seems  to  have  been  made  and  considered  in  the  light  of  school  construc- 
tion projects  under  way,  other  building  developments,  etc. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings,  after  making  the  above  examination, 
concluded  to  make  an  independent  study  of  the  part-time  situation  and 
other  conditions  entering  into  a  formulation  of  the  estimated  require- 
ments for  new  buildings. 

A  ''conspectus  of  the  part-time  situation''  was  then  prepared  by  one 
of  the  stafif  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  This  statement  showed  the 
p?.rt-time  enrollment  by  school  units  assembled  by  boroughs  and  dis- 
tricts.^ It  was  based  in  large  part  upon  data  furnished  by  the  office  of 
the  City  Superintendent.  Specific  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Perma- 
nent Census  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings.  Maps 
were  prepared,  showing  construction  projects  in  progress,  and  movement 
of  population  {by  building  development).  It  was  upon  such  informa- 
tion that  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  was  based. 

The  study  thus  conducted  into  the  educational  needs  resulted  in  a 
new  schedule,  which  was  radically  at  variance,  in  many  important  re- 
spects, with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  City  Superintendent. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  schedule  of  re- 
quirements, as  finally  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings  (in 
which  form  it  was  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Education),  and  the  requirements  as  presented  by  the 
City  Superintendent : 

After  the  new  schedule  of  building  requirements  was  completed  by 
the  Building  Bureau,  the  Associate  Superintendent,  who  had  formulated 
the  City  Superintendent's  recommendations,  was  requested  to  pass  upon 
it.  He  did  so,  and  approved  it,  entering  the  following  notation  upon 
the  schedule : 

"Statement  as  to  needs  approved : 

J.   H.   H.\.\REN. 

Mch.  10,  1913.  Assoc.  City  Supt." 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  Committee  on  Buildings  discarded  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  City  Superintendent,  and  conducted  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  part-time  situation  and  other  conditions  entering 
into  the  question  of  additional  accommodations,  their  size  and  location, 

'The  actual  residence  of  the  children  (i.e.  on  part  time)  was  not  considered  ex- 
cept as  indicated  by  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  enrolled  as  part-time  students. 
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Order  op 

PaiORiTr 

Order  op 

Priority 

Schedule  op 

Schedule  of 
C.  of  B. 

C.  OF  B. 

(Mch.  10,  1913) 

Schedule  of  C.S. 

Priority  in 

(Mch.  10,  1913) 

Schedule  of  C.S. 

Priority  in 

(Feb.  24) 

1912 

(Feb.  24) 

1912 

1 

9 

31 

18 

19 

15 

2 

5 

2 

19 

24 

9 

3 

1 

11 

20 

12 

7 

4 

17 

30 

21 

39 

22a 

5 

10 

19 

22 

11 

37 

6 

13 

8 

23 

33 

35 

7 

6 
4 

31 
5 
1 

24 
25 
20 

34 

43a 

40 

8 

9 

39 

10 

25 

101 

27 

15 

17 

11 

28 

23 

28 

12 

23 

6 

29 

18 

13 

10 

36 

30 

14 

2 
20 

18 
241 

44 

15 

31 

16 

37 

2H 

32 

29 

28 

17 

(14) 

(14) 

33 

'  Size  of  building  also  materially  changed  by  Committee  on  Buildings.  (Also  six 
buildings  appearing  in  the  City  Superintendent's  original  recommendations  as  Numbers 
3,  7,  21,  22,  26  and  27  were  eliminated  by  the  Commissioner  on  Buildings.) 


in  order  to  formulate  its  own  schedule  of  requirements.  The  working 
papers  of  the  Buildings  Bureau  would  indicate  that  the  study  was  as 
thorough  as  the  available  data  would  warrant. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  admitted  that  the 
question  of  additional  school  sittings  was  one  on  which  the  educational 
authorities,  rather  than  the  business  administration,  should  be  informed, 
and  that  the  by-laws  contemplated  that  recommendations  of  the  City 
Superintendent  should  be  the  basis  of  the  budgetary  requests.  He 
claimed,  however,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  corporate  stock  requests 
rested  in  large  part  with  the  Buildings  Committee,  and  that,  since  the 
recommendations  of  the  City  Superintendent  had  been  unsupported  by 
data  from  which  he  could  reach  any  independent  judgment  as  to  their 
correctness,  he  had  been  compelled  to  authorize  an  independent  study  of 
the  situation.     This  view,  we  believe,  is  well  taken. 

The  foregoing  recital  indicates  that  the  action  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent was  based  upon  data  which  were  incomplete  and  unreliable,  and 
a  study  of  the  situation  that  was  insufficient  to  reach  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment. The  subsequent  approval  by  the  City  vSuperintendent's  represen- 
tative of  the  committee's  action  would  seem  to  carry  with  it  the  admis- 
sion that  the  original  schedule  was  misleading  and  inaccurate. 

f.     Conclusions 

Relative  to  school  sites  and  buildings  and  the  requests  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  purposes  of  corporate  stock  budget,  it  is  evident 
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1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  has  failed  to  furnish  essential  in- 
formation to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  with  regard  to  sites  and  buildings.  The 
information  furnished  has  been  inadequate  for  the  consideration  of 
corporate  stock  requests  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

The  causes  of  this  failure  are  not  clearly  apparent.  It  does,  how- 
ever, appear  that  one  of  the  causes  is  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation neither  has  had  this  information  in  its  possession,  nor  has  under 
its  control  an  organization  through  which  this  information  may  be  de- 
veloped. There  is  not.  in  connection  with  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Board,  anv  statistical  orgainzation  whose  duty  it  is  to  develop  currently 
infomiation  which  has  been  requested  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  its  consideration  of  corporate  stock  requests.  ^ 

The  only  organization  upon  which  reliance  may  be  placed  for  the 
development  of  most  of  the  information  regarding  sites  and  buildings 
which  should  be  compiled  is  the  Permanent  Census  Board.  This 
Board  is  not.  however,  a  part  of  the  administrative  system  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  Board  is  not  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  connected  with  that  body  only 
bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  as  one  of  its  members  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education.-  It  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  control  of  the  Mayor,  who  is  both  its  chairman  and 
appoints  and  may  at  will  remove  one  of  its  members,  viz.,  the  Police 
Commissioner.  The  expenses  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  further- 
more are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  through  their  general  control  over 
appropriations.  For  the  education  law  says  that  "the  money  required 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  article  into  effect  shall  be  paid  by  the 
cities  and  school  districts,  respectively,  included  in  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

As  under  the  law  the  Permanent  Census  Board  must  make  its  census 

'  The  statistical  divisions  are  as  follows :  Office  of  the  City  Superintendent,  two 
clerks  assigned  to  statistical  duty.  They  do  not  compile  any  population  statistics  (see 
Chapter  I,  Part  III ).  Bureau  of  Audit — The  statistical  division  of  the  bureau  compiles- 
financial  statistics  only. 

"  The  Permanent  Census  Board  is  a  state  authority,  provided  by  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Law  (L.  1910.  Chapter  140).  This  law  provides,  in  Art.  24,  Section  650,  for  a 
permanent  census  board  in  all  cities  of  the  first  class,  to  consist  of  the  Mayor,  as  chair- 
man, the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  Police  Commissioner.  The  Census  Board, 
has  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  school  census. 
It  may  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  clerks  and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  may  fix  their  salaries. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  to  ascertain,  "through  the  police  force,"  the  residences 
and  employments  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  residing 
within  the  city,  and  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  school  authorities.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  under  the  regulations  of  the  board,  to  cause- 
the  census  of  the  children  of  the  city  taken  in  the  year  1909  to  be  amended  from  day  to 
day,  and  precinct  by  precinct,  as  changes  of  residence  occur  among  the  children  of  the 
city  within  the  prescribed  ages,  and  as  other  children  come  within  the  prescribed  ages. 
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"through  the  police  force,"  and,  as  its  financial  resources  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  it  may  not  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  responsible  for  its  acts  of  either  omission  or  commission.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  does  impose  upon  that  officer  a  certain  measure 
of  responsibility  for  its  success  or  failure. 

2.  That  the  methods  hitherto  pursued  in  the  selection  of  sites 
are  not  to  be  commended.  The  vacillation  apparent  in  the  actions 
of  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  recommendations  as  to 
sites  and  buildings,  their  change  of  mind  as  to  the  order  of  priority  in 
which  sites  are  selected  for  purchase  or  for  improvement,  all  indicate 
that  the  selections  which  have  hitherto  been  made  have  not  been  based 
upon  adequate  information,  or  that  the  methods  adopted  for  securing 
information  have  not  been  scientific  or  well  advised.  In  this  respect  the 
Board  of  Education  has  evidenced  a  lack  of  proper  interest,  of  initiative 
and  of  business  methods.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, in  initiating  the  use  of  census  figures  and  other  pertinent 
data  for  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
physical  extension  of  the  school  system  is  to  be  commended. 

Finally,  however,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  loss  of 
definite  responsibility,  due  to  the  multiplication  of  authorities  whose 
participation  in  the  acquisition  of  sites  is  made  necessary  by  the  pro- 
visions either  of  the  Charter  or  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
is  undesirable.  Under  the  Charter  two.  if  not  three,  authorities  must 
act,  viz.,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Comptroller  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  Charter  further  provides  (Section 
1088)  that  the  local  school  boards  "shall  report  immediately  to  the 
Board  of  Education  whenever  additional  accommodation  is  necessary 
for  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  purposes,  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  sites  within  their  respective  districts  which  they  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  acquire  for  such  purposes.  They  shall  also  recommend  the  erec- 
tion of  such  buildings  on  said  sites,  or  any  other  property  owned  by  the 
City  of  New  York    *    *    *    j^g  tj^gy  deem  necessary  or  desirable." 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  Committee  on 
Sites  of  that  body  is  called  upon  to  consider  all  recommendations  with 
regard  to  sites,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  acquisition  of  sites 
for  school  purposes.  The  practice  of  the  committee  is  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  the 
District  Superintendents.  The  recommendations  received  from  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  force  are  not.  under  the  Charter,  or  the  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Education,  controlling  upon  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, from  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  point  of  view. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  determining  upon 
the  acquisition  of  school  sites  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  hereafter 
no  site  should  be  acquired  and  no  building  should  be  constructed  unless 
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ihe  proposition  to  that  effect  has  received  the  approval  of  the  City  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.  This  is  the  method  which  has  been  adopted 
bv  the  school  committee  of  Boston.  The  adoption  of  such  a  method 
would  ensure  that  the  otticer  in  the  school  system,  who,  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  most  keenly  interested  in  securing  adequate  accommo'dation 
for  the  children  of  tlie  city,  is  made  responsible  for  recommending  all 
additions  to  the  permanent  plant  of  the  school  system.  It  is  not  meant 
by  this  recommendation  to  propose  that  the  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  be  made  final.  His  recommendations  for  sites  and  build- 
ings must  be  subjected,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  as  well  to  that  of  the  financial  authori- 
ties of  the  City,  so  far  as  concerns,  at  any  rate,  the  total  sum  which  may 
be  spent  in  any  one  year  for  school  sites  and  school  construction. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  may 
have  the  information  at  hand  upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  he  be  provided  with  a  statistical  division  under 
his  immediate  and  direct  control  upon  which  he  may  rely  in  reaching 
his  determinations.  Such  a  statistical  division  is  necessary  for  other 
reasons  which  have  already  been  set  forth. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  Permanent  Census  Board  may  not  be 
relied  on  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

In  the  first  place  the  Permanent  Census  Board  is  not  by  law  under 
the  control  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is  merely  one  of  a  board  of  three. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Permanent  Census  Board  must  rely  in  large 
measure  for  efficiency  in  its  action  upon  the  cooperation  of  one  of  its 
members,  the  Police  Commissioner.  For  it  must  by  law  do  a  large  part 
of  its  work  "through  the  jwlice  force,"  which  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Police  Commissioner,  and  not  to  that  of  either  the  Board  or  the 
Superintendent. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  futile  to  expect  in  the  long  run  that  the 
City  Superintendent  may  rely  on  the  Permanent  Census  Board  as  now 
organized  as  a  statistical  division  to  which  he  can  look  for  the  informa- 
tion which  he  should  have  if  he  is  to  be  expected  to  act  with  the  greatest 
possible  intelligence. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in 
its  actions  on  corporate  stock,  has  effected  an  improvement  in  the  metli- 
ods  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  is  noticeable  from  the  year  19TO 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  also  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient that  the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  sites  and  for  the  de- 
tailed plans  of  school  buildings  should  be  shared  by  many  authorities. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  numerous  instances  it  may  be 
shown  that  advantage  has  resulted  to  the  city  from  the  exercise  of  the 
control  over  the  selection  of  sites  by  the  Comptroller's  office,  we  are  still 
of  the  opinion  that  the  division  of  responsibility  for  the  selection  of 
sites  entailed  therebv  is  undesirable. 
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Introductory 

"The  head  of  the  Department  of  Education,"  declares  the  Charter 
(Sec.  io8),  "shall  be  called  the  Board  of  Education  and  shall  consist  of 
forty-six  members." 

By  a  subsequent  section  of  the  Charter  (Section  1061)  it  is  pro- 
vided that  these  members  shall  receive  no  compensation  and  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  five-year  term  (twenty-two  of  them  from 
Manhattan,  fourteen  from  Brooklyn,  four  from  The  Bronx,  four  from 
Queens,  and  two  from  Richmond,  their  terms  being  so  arranged  that 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  terms  of  one-fifth  of  the  representation  from 
each  borough  of  the  City  shall  expire  each  year).  Each  member  of 
the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor  at  any  time  for  cause,  but  be- 
fore being  removed  must  receive  timely  notice  of  the  charges  against 
him  and  a  copy  thereof,  and  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  and  the  assistance 
of  counsel. 

Discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  these  provisions,  with  reference  to  the 
number,  appointment  and  terms  of  the  Board,  is  reserved  for  the  con- 
clusion of  this  part  of  the  report. 


CHAPTER  I.     POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Section   i.     Legislative  Powers, 
Section  2.     Inspectorial  Powers. 
Section  3.     Administrative  Powers. 
■  Summary 

Section  1.    Legislative  Powers 

a.  Charter  provisions. 

b.  Limitations. 

c.  Propriety  of  powers  vested. 

a.    Charter  provisions 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not  set  forth 
at  any  one  place  in  the  Charter,  but  are  scattered  through  a  great  many 
sections,  and  are  granted  in  some  cases  only  incidentally  or  by  implica- 
tion. In  the  following  summary  statement  they  have  been  divided 
under  six  heads,  according  to  their  character,  though  no  such  classifica- 
tion is  recognized  or  indicated  by  the  Charter.^ 

I.     To  determine  the  nature  of  instruction 

(a)  To  decide  Avhat  schools  are  to  be  established  (Section  1069, 
Par.   i). 

(b)  "To  change  the  grades  of  all  schools  and  of  all  classes  of  the 
schools  under  its  charge,  and  to  adopt  and  modify  courses  of  study  for 
all  schools,"  subject,  however,  to  a  veto  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, which  can  be  overridden  only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Section  1084,  as  amended  by 
Chapter  749  of  the  Laws  of  19 13,  approved  May  26,  1913).^ 

(c)  To  "approve,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  text  books,  apparatus  and  other  scholastic  supplies" 
(Sec.  1083). 

^  The  Charter  is  redundant  upon  several  of  the  points  here  involved.  Where  sev- 
eral clauses  cover  the  same  point  only  the  broadest  has  been  quoted. 

"  The  full  text  of  the  section  is  as  follows :  "Section  10S4.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  power  to  change  the  grades  of  all  schools  and  of  all  classes  of  the 
schools  under  its  charge,  and  to  adopt  and  modify  courses  of  study  for  all  schools. 
No  such  change  or  modification,  however,  shall  be  made  unless  such  proposed  change 
or  modification  is  first  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  said  Board 
of  Superintendents  shall  thereupon  within  such  time  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe  and 
not  less  than  forty  days  thereafter  report  thereon.  In  case  such  a  report  is  adverse 
such  change  or  modification  shall  not  be  effectual  unless  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education." 
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2.  To  regulate  tlic  general  conduct  of  the  schools 

(a)  To  "enact  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  promotion  and 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  public  school  system 
of  the  City  in  the  matters  committed  to  its  care''  (Sec.  1068). 

(b)  To  "prescribe  regulations  under  which  schools  shall  receive 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one,"  such  regulations  not 
to  conflict  with  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  (Sec.  1056)  ;  and 
to  approve  regulations  established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  ''for 
the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  City,  the  promotion  of 
pupils  from  grade  to  grade,  from  school  to  school,  for  the  graduation 
from  all  grades  of  schools,  and  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one 
school  to  another"  (Sec.  1082). 

3.  To  control  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff 

(a)  Organization. — To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  "such  direc- 
tors of  special  branches  as  it  deems  necessary"  (Sec.  1079)  ;  and  "to 
designate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
the  kinds  or  grades  of  licenses  to  teach  which  may  be  used  in  the  City 
of  Xew  York"  (Sec.  1089).^ 

(b)  Qualifications. — "To  designate  on  the  recommendation  of  Board 
of  Superintendents  the  academic  and  professional  qualifications  re- 
quired for  each  kind  or  grade  of  license,  and  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  required  for  services  of  principals,  branch  princi- 
cipals,  supervisors,  heads  of  departments,  assistants,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staf¥"  (Sec.  1089). 

(q)  Salaries. — "To  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the  salaries  of  all  members 
of  the  supervising  and  teaching  staiT,"  subject  to  important  limitations. - 
(Sec.  109 1,  as  amended  by  Ch.  902,  Laws  of  191 1). 

4.  To  control  officers  and  employees  not  members  of  teaching  and 
supervisory  staffs 

(a)  Organisation. — "To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief 
clerk  and  such  other  ^  officers,  clerks  and  subordinates  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  for  its  administrative  duties  as  are  provided  for  by  the  proper 
appropriation"    (Sec.   1067). 

(h)  Salaries. — "To  prescribe  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  their  temporary  assistants"  (Sec.  1089).^ 

^  This  power  is  of  greater  importance  than  might  appear,  as  upon  its  exercise  de- 
pends the  organization  not  only  of  instruction  within  the  school,  but  of  all  external  su- 
pervision and  inspection,  the  clause  "licenses  to  teach"  having  been  interpreted  in  prac- 
tice to  authorize  the  creation  of  purely  supervisory  and  inspectorial  positions. 

"They  are  (a)  that  no  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  salaries  of  persons  holding 
positions  on  October  30,  igii.  (b)  That  the  salaries  fixed  shall  be  not  less  than  cer- 
tain stated  amounts,     (c)  That  no  discrimination  in  salaries  shall  be  based  on  sex. 

*  That  is,  other  than  the  oSicers  (Secretary,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  etc.), 
whose  appointment  is  specifically  provided  for  by  the  Charter. 

*  These  are  the  only  employees  of  the  Board,  not  members  of  the  teaching  or  sup- 
pervisory  staff,  whose  salaries  are  not  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
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5.  To  regulate  the  finances  of  the  department 

(a)  "To  represent  the  school^  and  the  school  system  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  before  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men in  all  matters  of  appropriations  in  the  budget  of  the  City  for  edu- 
cational purposes'";  and  annually  to  "submit  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  an  estimate  of  the  moneys  needed  for  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  City  during  the  next  succeeding  calendar  vear" 
(Sec.  1064). 

The  "estimate  of  moneys  required  for  the  entire  school  system  of 
the  City  during  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year"  does  not  imder  pres- 
ent practice  include  any  moneys  for  the  erection  of  buildings  or  the 
acquisition  of  sites,  a  separate  estimate  for  such  purposes  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Estimate  annually  in  the  spring. 

(b)  "To  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  available  for  edu- 
cational purposes,"  such  money  being  ap])ropriated  chiefly  by  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  the  City  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  by  the  State. 

I  c)  To  establish  rtiles  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  retirement   fund   (Sec.    1092). 

6.  To  determine  school  districts 

(a)  To  divide  the  several  boroughs  every  five  years  into  forty-six 
local  school  districts,  apportioned  among  the  several  boroughs  in  the 
same  proportion  as  are  seats  in  the  Board  of  Education   (Sec.   10S7). 

b.     Limitations  on  legislative  powers 

While  the  legislative  powers  thus  conferred  are  varied  and  exten- 
sive there  exist  several  important  limitations  upon  them,  with  respect 
to  both  educational  policy  and  internal  organization;  and  these  must  be 
given  due  weight  in  any  attempt  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  managenient  of  the  City's  schools. 

1.     As  to  educational  policy 

In  the  first  place  the  function  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  several 
matters  of  prime  importance  in  connection  with  school  management  was, 
apparently,  intended  by  the  Charter  to  be  more  conservative  than  crea- 
tive. For,  the  Board  can  act  in  these  matters  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Until  very  recently  (May, 
1913)  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  have  the  slightest  power  to  modify 
the  course  of  study  without  the  initiation  and  recommendation  of  that 
body.  It  could  "establish  schools,''  but  could  determine  what  should 
be  taught  in  those  schools  only  to  the  extent  of  vetoing  proposals  for 
change  made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  If  the  latter  body  were 
satisfied  with  the  existing  course  of  study,  the  Board  of  Education,  not- 
withstanding its  theoretical  headship  of  the  school  system,  was  power- 
less to  effect  any  change,  liowever  greatly  desired. 

The  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  still  limited  to  that  of  veto. 
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it  will  be  observed,  in  the  determination  of  the  kinds  of  licenses  to  teach 
which  shall  be  used,  and  the  qualitications  recjuired  for  such  licenses, 
and  also  in  the  enactment  of  regulations  regarding  the  reception,  pro- 
motion, graduation  and  transfer  of  pupils.  Yet,  full  power  in  all  these 
»natters.  and  certainly  in  the  first,  would  seem  to  be  fundamental  to  a 
complete  control  over  the  educational  policy. 

The  possession  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  all  power  of  in- 
itiation in  the  matter  mentioned  has  constituted  a  serious  limitation  on 
the  ability  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  shape  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional endeavor.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Board  of  Education  pos- 
sesses a  measure  of  control  over  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  that 
it  exercises  almost  annually  the  power  of  election  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  that  body  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  control  thus  granted  is, 
however,  in  view  of  the  important  administrative  functions  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Superintendents,  too  weak  and  unsatisfactory  to  be  of  any  sig- 
nificance. Even  if  it  be  found,  as  is  indeed  the  case,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has,  during  the  past  decade,  systematically  reelected  to  office 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  terms,  the  inference  is  not  warranted  that  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  latter  body  upon  matters  of  course  of  study,  kinds  of  licenses,  etc., 
has  had  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  does  not  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  and 
has  the  right  of  demanding  from  the  fiscal  authorities  annually  for 
teachers'  salaries  only  an  amount  which  under  present  conditions  is  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  as  at  present  conducted.  The  power  of  the  Board  to  extend  the 
activities  of  the  schools  in  new  directions,  or  to  enter  upon  any  educa- 
tional policy  requiring  large  expenditure,  is  therefore  strictly  limited  by 
the  financial  allowances  which  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  City  are 
willing  to  make  for  it. 

2.    As  to  internal  organization 

Serious  limitations  exist  also  on  the  power  of  the  Board  to  create 
such  an  internal  organization  as  it  may  deem  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  department,  on  either  the  business  or  the  educational  side. 

(a.)  Statutory. — In  the  first  place,  the  City  Charter  and  the  General 
Education  Law  of  the  State  fix  in  more  or  less  detail  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Charter  of  the  City  provides  (Sees.  1067,  1079,  1089)  for  the 
following  officers  of  the  Board :  on  the  business  side,  a  secretary,  a  su- 
perintendent of  school  buildings,  a  superintendent  of  school  supplies, 
and  one  or  more  auditors ;  on  the  educational  side,  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  eight  associate  city  superintendents  (who,  with  the  city  su- 
perintendent, constitute  the  Board  of  Superintendents),  twenty-six  dis- 
trict superintendents,  directors  of  special  branches,  a  board  of  four 
examiners  and  a  supervisor  of  lectures. 
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In  some  instances  the  Board  of  Education  may  fix  the  number  in 
the  class  of  officers  mentioned ;  but,  as  will  be  observed,  the  law  in 
most  cases  provides  for  a  certain  number.  The  terms  of  the  officers 
mentioned  are,  also,  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  secretary  and  auditor, 
fixed  by  the  Charter  at  six  years.  Furthermore,  other  provisions  re- 
garding all  of  the  officers  mentioned,  except  the  directors  of  special 
"branches,  make  their  appointment  by  the  Board  virtually  mandatory. 

Again,  the  General  Education  Law  ^  of  the  State  provides  for  the 
organization  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  and  exempts  it  entirely 
from  any  control  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Lastly,  although  as  above  pointed  out  the  Board  of  Education  is 
recognized  by  Section  1068  of  the  Charter  as  having  the  power  to  enact 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  defining  the  duties  of  its  officers,  the 
powers  of  most  of  those  officers  are  fixed  in  some  detail  by  the  law. 

(b)  Fiscal. — In  the  second  place,  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  organize  its  administrative  force  is  limited  by  the  budgetary 
powers  of  the  city  authorities.  Section  1067  of  the  Charter  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  any  ''officers,  clerks 
or  subordinates"  (other  than  those  specifically  authorized  by  the  Char- 
ter) who  are  not  "provided  for  by  the  proper  appropriation."  This 
limitation,  when  taken  together  with  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  other  than  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  force,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  effect  any  important  enlargement,  or  even  readjustment  of 
its  administrative  system,  without  the  consent  of  the  city's  financial 
authorities. 

In  the  light  of  these  limitations  it  may  not  correctly  be  said  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  present  organization 
of  its  administrative  staff,  on  either  the  business  or  the  educational  side. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  that  body  must  bear  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  existing  conditions. 

c.    Propriety  of  legislative  powers  vested 

In  examining  into  the  question  of  whether  the  charter  investment 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  legislative  powers  above  sum- 
marized, is  well  considered,  attention  should  first  be  given  to  the  ex- 
ceptional organization  of  "the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education'' 
(as  the  Charter  terms  the  Board),  as  compared  with  that  of  the  heads 
of  other  municipal  departments. 

The  development  of  municipal  governmental  organization  in  the 
past  few  decades  has  been  unmistakably  towards  the  centralization  of 
authority  over  each  branch  of  administration  in  a  single  responsible 
paid  expert,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  Yet  almost  all  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  L'nited  States,  even  those  which  in  other  respects 

1  Consolidated  Lazes.  Chapter  16,  Section  650. 
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show  the  intluence  of  the  tendency  mentioned  most  clearly,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  City  of  New  York  in  entrusting  the  final  authority  in 
educational  matter's  to  a  more  or  less  numerous  board  of  unpaid  laymen, 
who  devote  but  a  small  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their 
otticial  duties. 

The  justification  for  such  an  exceptional,  not  to  say  anomalous, 
form  of  organization,  in  the  government  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is 
commonlv  declared  by  its  advocates  to  lie  in  the  existence  in  the  work 
of  educational  government  of  peculiar  elements.  Doubtless,  as  most 
important  among  those  elements,  may  be  mentioned  the  intimate  rela- 
tion which  the  educational  activities  of  the  City  bear  to  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen — a  relation  more  vital  and  more  universal  than  that  borne 
by  any  other  municipal  activity  under  normal  conditions.  Because  of 
the  character  of  this  relation  it  is  felt  that  final  determination  of  the 
essential  elements  of  educational  activity — the  formulation  of  the  aim 
and  basic  characteristics  of  the  several  courses  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
fundamental  regulations  governing  the  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  should  not  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  professional  school  men, 
whose  contact  with  the  varied  business  and  social  environment  of  the 
metropolitan  community  must  necessarily  be  limited.  It  is  believed  that 
a  body  of  well-informed  citizens  can  render  valuable  service  by  supple- 
menting the  pedagogical  knowledge  of  the  professional  school  man  with 
experience  gained  in  various  walks  of  life  and  among  varied  elements 
of  the  city's  population,  and,  with  an  opinion,  fairly  representative,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  matured  judgment  of  the  people. 

Again,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  scope  of  activities  and  func- 
tion- entrusted  to  the  department  of  "education''  is  much  less  clearly 
defined  than  is  that  of  any  other  important  department  of  municipal 
government.  The  educational  authorities  are  continually  being  urged, 
both  by  the  situations  which  confront  them  and  by  persons  professing 
to  represent  important  bodies  of  public  opinion,  to  widen  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  activities  under  their  charge.  Properly  to  evaluate  and 
appraise  the  worth  of  the  suggestions  for  innovation  thus  continually 
presented  is.  it  may  well  be  felt,  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  and  involving 
a  balance  between  so  many  and  varied  considerations  of  not  only  educa- 
tional, but  social  and  even  economic  policy,  as  to  make  it  much  more 
properly  a  subject  for  the  legislation  of  representative  citizens  than  for 
the  administration  of  an  educational  expert,  however  capable.  To  pre- 
sent the  matter  from  another  angle,  it  may  be  said  that  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  estimates  of  almost  all  other  city  departments  is  almost 
\vholly  a  work  of  arithmetical  computation;  while  the  preparation  of 
the  educational  estimate  may  be  a  legislative  work  of  high  order. 

The  educational  system  of  New  York  City  demands,  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  continuous  legislative,  policy-making  activity.  The  un- 
remittingly rapid  growth  of  the  city,  its  incomparaljly  varied  and  mo- 
bile economic  life,  the  almost  periodic  erection  within  it  of  new  and 
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large  alien  communities,  all  combine  to  necessitate  in  its  educational 
government  a  state  of  flux,  because  of  which  the  proper  direction  of  the 
educational  system  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  many  and 
varied  elements  of  its  population  calls  unmistakably  for  lay  counsel. 

Still  another  element  peculiar  to  educational  government  is  to  be 
found,  it  may  be  ventured,  in  the  solicitude  with  which  the  welfare  of 
the  teacher,  as  compared  with  any  other  public  employee,  is  commonly 
regarded.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  more  or  less  generally 
lelt  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  the  teacher  should  be  as- 
sured a  reasonable  compensation.  It  may  further  be  felt  that  such 
assurance  should  not  depend  for  its  continuance  upon  the  decision  of 
merely  political  officials,  who  might  thereby  exercise  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence over  the  morale  of  the  teaching  force,  but  upon  the  determina- 
:ion  of  a  non-political  body,  chosen  presumably  for  its  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  good  of  public  education. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  business  problems  involved  in 
financing  most  economically  the  educational  system  of  so  large  and  so 
mobile  a  city  as  New  York  are  exceptionally  difficult,  and  are,  per- 
haps, more  largely  dependent  for  their  best  solution  upon  general  social 
and  business  considerations  than  upon  purely  technical  ones. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  felt  that  the  intervention  of  laymen 
should  be  invoked  in  connection  with  the  more  important  questions  of 
educational  finance  and  educational  policy.^ 

If  these  general  considerations,  regarding  the  functions  properly  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  Board  of  Education,  are  well  considered,  it  will  be 
of  value  to  examine,  in  the  light  of  them,  the  summary  of  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Board,  and  the  limitations  thereon,  above  presented. 

So  viewed,  those  powers  seem  in  the  main  consistent  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Board  as  primarily  a  legislative  body  just  presented.  The 
provisions  enumerated  touch  upon  every  essential  phase  of  legislative 
power  with  reference  to  education  which  can  properly  be  entrusted  to 
local  authority. 

With  reference  to  the  limitations  on  the  powers  granted,  however. 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  seem  at  some  points  ill-considered.  The 
limitation  until  recently  in  force  upon  the  power  of  the  Board  to  modifv 
courses  of  study  was,  it  would  seem,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
authorizing  the  Board  to  decide,  without  the  possibility  of  any  control 
or  check  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  what  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished and  what  schools  the  City  should  be  asked  to  finance.     An  analo- 

1  It  is  not  contended,  of  course,  that  the  Board  can  be  expected  to  pass  intelligent 
judgment  upon  the  detail  of  particular  expenditures  urged  by  its  paid  officers;  but  it 
may,  without  serious  question,  be  affirmed  that  if  the  Board  be  active  it  can,  by  requir- 
ing periodical  summary  reports  of  expenditures  and  statistics,  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  policies  pursued;  can  determine,  in  the  matter  of  site  acquisition,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  or  not  sites  are  being  bought  too  far  in  advance  of  actual  needs,  and 
whether  the  data  kept  by  its  officers  are  suitable  for  developing  required  information 
as  to  the  need  of  sites. 
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goiis.  though  bv  no  means  equally  important,  inconsistency  appears  to- 
lie  in  the  limitations  on  the  Board's  power  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
licenses  to  teach  which  shall  be  used,  a  power  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter of  which,  as  controlling  the  entire  organization  of  both  instruction' 
and  supervision,  was  above  pointed  out. 

The  view  upon  which  this  limitation,  as  well  as  that  upon  the 
Board's  power  to  modify  courses  of  study  which  until  so  recently  ob- 
tained, were  apparently  framed  and  are  still  defended,  regards  the 
Board  as  not  possessed  of  sufficient  technical  information  and  experi- 
ence for  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  in  question.  It  seems  gratuitous 
to  assume,  however,  in  view  of  the  past  experience  of  the  Board,  that 
it  is  at  all  li'Kely  to  attempt  to  over-ride  the  judgment  of  its  educational 
experts  on  matters  of  pedagogical  technique,  or  that  it  will  use  the 
power  newly  conferred  upon  it,  or  whatever  additional  power  of  simi- 
lar import  may  in  future  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  any  other  way  than  to 
direct  the  main  currents  of  educational  endeavor  along  channels  clearly 
marked  out  by  an  informed  and  representative  public  opinion. 

The  limitations  on  the  Board's  power  to  shape  its  internal  organiza- 
tion, above  discussed,  which  arise  out  of  the  elaborate  and  detailed' 
provisions  of  the  Charter  outlining  the  organization  of  the  Board's 
business  and  educational  administration,  seem  uncalled  for.  A  greater 
concentration  of  responsibility  in  the  Board,  and  a  correspondingly 
greater  flexibility  in  its  administration,  would  be  secured  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  the  Charter  provisions  in  question,  and  the  investment  of  the 
Board  with  full  power  to  determine  the  number,  tenure  and  duties  of 
its  administrative  officers,  both  business  and  educational. 

The  propriety  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  Board's  control, 
both  over  educational  policy  and  internal  organization,  by  the  financial 
check  exercised  by  the  city's  fiscal  officers,  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report. 

Section  2.    Inspectorial  powers 

a.  Appointment  of  chief  officers. 

b.  Removal  of  chief  officers. 

c.  Power  of  investigation. 

The  law  also  contemplates  the  exercise  by  the  Board  of  a  function  of 
general  surveillance  and  of  appraisal  of  results — a  function  which,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  may  be  characterized  as  inspectorial.  Several 
classes  of  power  are  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  means  of  which  this 
function  may  be  exercised. 

a.    Appointment  of  chief  officers 

The  first  power  of  the  Board  which  may  perhaps  properly  be  classed 
as  inspectorial  in  character  is  that  of  selecting  its  chief  officers  of  ad- 
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ministration,  on  both  the  educational  and  business  side.  The  Charter 
(Sec.  1089)  empowers  the  Board  to  appoint  the  City  Superintendent, 
the  Associate  and  District  Superintendents,  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Directors  of  Special  Branches  without  the  preparation  of  any- 
eligible  list  (although  certain  educational  and  pedagogical  qualifications 
must  be  possessed  by  appointees  to  these  offices).  So,  too,  following 
the  apparent  intent  of  the  Charter,  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  placed  in  the  exempt  class  the  positions  of  Secretary  and  Super- 
intendents of  Supplies  and  of  Buildings.  In  the  selection  of  these  offi- 
cers, the  dominating  factors  in  the  administration  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment, the  Board  has  thus  a  free  hand.  The  far-reaching  influence 
exerted  by  the  Board  in  the  exercise  of  this  function  needs  no  pointing 
out. 

With  respect  to  the  Examiners,  District  Superintendents  and  Direc- 
tors of  Special  Branches,  the  Board's  powder  of  selection  is  much  more 
limited  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  officers  mentioned ;  for  it  can 
appoint  examiners  only  upon  the  nomination  of  the  City  Superintendent, 
and  District  Superintendents  and  Directors  of  Special  Branches  only 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  question 
has  recently  been  much  discussed  whether  these  limitations  upon  the 
Board's  power  of  selection  should  not  be  removed. 

Without  entering  into  the  moot  questions  of  pedagogical  adminis- 
tration, here  involved,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  insofar  as  the  change 
suggested  is  calculated  further  to  concentrate  in  the  Board  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  City's  educational  government,  it  would  seem,  on  general 
considerations,  to  be  desirable. 

b.    Removal  of  chief  officers 

The  power  of  removal  is  closely  related  to  that  of  selection:  and  it 
would  seem  that  no  inspectorial  control  can  be  adequate  w-hich  does  not 
permit  the  removal  by  the  controlling  head  of  any  of  the  chief  officers 
whom  he  has  selected  by  some  simple  and  expeditious  procedure. 

The  Charter  provides  (Sec.  1067)  that. the  Superintendents.  Exam- 
iners. Supervisor  of  Lectures.  Secretary.  Superintendents  of  Buildings 
and  Supplies,  and  Auditor — in  short,  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  Board 
— "may  be  removed  for  cause  by  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education."  The  effect  of  these  provisions, 
under  the  law  and  practice,  is  to  make  removal  possible  only  for  serious 
delinquency  or  incompetence,  and  only  after  the  formal  trial  of  charges. 
The  terms  of  most  of  the  officers  mentioned  are  fixed  at  six  years,  while 
no  term  is  set  for  the  Secretary  and  Auditor.  If  it  should  become 
apparent  to  the  Board,  within  the  first  year  after  the  appointment  of 
such  an  officer,  that  he.  while  not  positively  inefficient,  is  yet  not  entirely 
suitable  for  the  position  in  question,  the  Board  would  be  virtually  with- 
out any  power  of  remedy.  It  w^ould  be  obliged  to  permit  the  official  to 
serve  out  hi?  six-year  term.     If  the  Board  is  really  the  responsible. "head 
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of  the  Department  oi  Education,"  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should 
not.  like  the  heads  of  all  other  city  departments,  have  power  to  request 
the  resignation  of  its  chief  officers,  without  the  necessity  for,  or  the 
implication  of.  positive  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  believed 
that  the  large  body  of  watchful  public  opinion,  which  is  incessantly 
focussed  upon  educational  matters,  affords  a  more  than  adequate  assur- 
ance that  the  power  so  vested  in  the  Board  of  Education  would  not  be 
used  for  any  but  worthy  ends. 

c.    Power  of  investigation 

The  Charter  (Sec.  iioo)  specifically  empowers  the  Board  *'to  in- 
vestigate any  subject  of  which  it  has  cognizance,  or  over  which  it  has 
legal  control,"  including  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  members  or  em- 
ployees. For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  moreover,  the  Board 
may  administer  oaths,  and,  through  the  Supreme  Court,  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses. 

That  the  power  of  investigation  and  appraisal  is  one  properly  exer- 
cised by  the  Board,  is  thought  to  be  hardly  open  to  question.  Without 
it  the  Board  would  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  effects  of  the  legis- 
lative policies  which  it  has  enacted,  or  of  judging  the  efficiency  of  the 
officers  whom  it  has  selected. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  investigatory  power  of  the  Board 
is  subject  to  several  important  practical  limitations. 

Investigations  often  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  when  those 
whose  work  is  to  be  scrutinized  have  received  advance  notice  of  the 
intended  investigation.  When  investigations  can  be  undertaken  only 
upon  the  enactment  of  formal  resolution  by  the  Board,  publication  of 
such  advance  notice  is,  however,  unavoidable. 

Again,  the  enactment  by  the  Board  of  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  not  infrequently  casts  a  derogatory  reflection  upon  the 
persons  whose  activities  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation. 
In  view  of  the  wide  publicity  which  such  a  resolution  is  invariably 
given,  members  of  the  Board  are  doubtless  deterred  from  moving  for 
any  investigation  except  upon  the  very  best  of  grounds. 

Lastly,  under  present  conditions,  almost  the  only  method  open  to 
the  Board  in  its  work  of  investigation  and  appraisal  is  that  of  taking 
testimony.  If  the  subject  of  investigation  be  at  all  an  extensive  one 
the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Board  makes  im- 
possible any  personal  examination  by  them  of  details;  while,  in  other 
cases,  their  lack  of  technical  pedagogical  equipment  may  furnish  an 
equally  effective  bar  to  such  personal  examination.  The  Board  has  not, 
however,  at  its  ready  command,  the  professional  and  expert  assistance 
which  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  investigation  and  appraisal  would 
thus  seem  to  necessitate. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  the  full  measure  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  good  contained  in  the  Board's  power  of  investigation  have 
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not  been  realized.  Largely,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  the  practical 
limitations  described,  the  Board  has  made  use  of  its  power  but  rarely, 
and  only  with  reference  to  matters  whose  investigation  was  very  plainly 
necessary,  if  not,  indeed,  very  loudly  called  for. 

It  is  believed  that  the  function  of  investigation  and  appraisal  should 
be  one  of  the  constant  and  normal,  rather  than  one  of  the  exceptional 
functions  of  the  Board.  The  peculiar  difficulty  in  educational  manage- 
ment of  properly  evaluating  and  appraising  the  results  obtained,  and 
of  ascertaining,  by  any  clearly  visible  signs,  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing, has  already  been  pointed  out  in  reports  made  to  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry  by  educational  specialists.  Only  by  continual  inves- 
tigation atid  examination  can  the  Board  hope  to  keep  itself  informed 
upon,  and  in  touch  with,  the  tremendous  system  with  whose  direction 
it  is  charged. 

It  is  thought,  then,  that  the  investigatorial  function  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  made  capable  of  much  readier,  more  flexible,  and 
less  formal  exercise ;  that  it  should  be  rendered  more  efficient  by  the 
employment  of  professional  and  expert  assistance ;  and  that  it  should 
become  a  normal  and  continual  function. 

These  ends,  it  is  thought,  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  creation 
by  the  Board  of  a  separate  staff  of  experts,  who  shall  devote  themselves 
solely  to  the  work  of  educational  investigation  and  appraisal.  Con- 
sideration of  the  proper  form  of  organization  and  control  of  such  a 
staff  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report.^ 

Section  3.    Administrative  powers 

a.  Powers  vested  by  law. 

b.  Additional  powers  assumed. 

c.  Propriety  of  powers  vested  and  exercised. 

a.    Powers  vested  by  law 

In  the  foregoing  sections  it  was  seen  that  the  Board  possesses  large 
powers  of  legislation  and  inspection,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
both  the  educational  and  the  business  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment— powers  which  authorize  it  not  only  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its 
administrative  officers  in  almost  all  classes  of  matters  in  as  minute  detail 
as  it  may  deem  desirable,  but  even  to  overrule  their  action  in  particular 
matters. 

The  regular  exercise  of  administrative  duties  is  therefore  totally 
unnecessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  full  authority  of  the  Board.  It 
is.  furthermore,  inconsistent  with  that  conception  of  the  Board  as  a 
legislative  body,  which,  the  other  powers  of  the  Board  already  vested 
would  seem  clearly  to  indicate,  was  held  by  the  framers  of  the  Charter. 

Nevertheless,  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  enjoin  upon  the  Board 

'  Section  3.     Summary  of  Main  Findings  and  Recommendations. 
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the  performance  of  a  number  of  major  administrative  duties.  It  will 
be  of  value  to  consider  not  only  the  duties  imposed,  but  also  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  or  have  been  delegated. 

1.     Duties  Imposed 

(a)  Appointment  of  Eniployecs. — In  the  foregoing  section  the 
power  of  selecting  the  chief  officers  of  the  Board,  numbering  not  more 
than  three  score,  was  treated  as  inspectorial  in  character.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  remaining  20,000  or  more  employees  of  the  department  is, 
however,  under  the  requirements  of  the  law,  made  from  eligible  lists 
prepared  by  either  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  by  means  of  competitive  examination.  Never- 
theless, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  (Sections  1067 
and  1090)  appointments  to  all  these  positions,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
are  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  full  meeting.^ 

(b)  Disciplining  Employees. — Closely  related  to  the  appointing 
power  vested  in  the  Board  is  that  of  inflicting  disciplinary  punishment 
upon  its  employees.  The  Charter  provides  (Sec.  1093)  that  "the 
findings  of  any  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  hear  charges 
against  a  teacher  shall  be  subject  to  final  action  by  the  Board,"  and 
that  "a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
necessary  to  impose  the  penalty  of  dismissal."  With  reference  to  the 
non-educational  employees  of  the  Board,  the  Charter  (Sec.  1067) 
makes  mention  of  no  other  punishment  than  that  of  removal,  which  it 
provides  may  be  imposed  only  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Retirement  of  Teachers. — A  third  administrative  function  with 
reference  to  its  employees  is  imposed  upon  the  Board  by  Section  1092 
of  the  Charter,  dealing  with  the  retirement  of  teachers.  Teachers  may 
be  retired  only  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
two-thirds  vote,  taken  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Retirement,  is  required. 

(d)  Construction  of  Buildings,  etc. — With  reference  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  administrative  detail  connected  with  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings,  the  only  duty  specifically  imposed  upon 
the  Board  is  that  found  in  Section  1073  of  the  Charter,  which  requires 
the  submission  to  the  Board,  for  its  "approval,"  "all  plans  for  new 
school  buildings,"  and  "for  structural  changes  in  old  buildings."  The 
Board  is  also  empowered  (by  Sec.  1066)  to  "lease  property  required 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  school  accommodations,  and  to  prepare 
and  execute  leases  therefor." 

1  By  Sections  1078,  1073,  1076  of  the  Charter,  the  City  Superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  his  clerks,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  his  horough  deputies 
and  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  all  his  subordinates.  These  provisions  are 
not  heeded  in  current  practice,  however,  the  employees  mentioned  being  appointed  by 
action  of  the  Board  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  all  other  employees. 
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The  section  of  the  Charter  dealing  with  the  letting  of  contracts 
(Sec.  419)  provides  that  contracts  shall  be  let  by  the  "head  of  depart- 
ment." 

2.    Possibility  of  Delegation 

While  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  the  administrative  duties  en- 
joined by  the  foregoing  provisions  are  relatively  insignificant  in  char- 
acter, the  complexity  and  tremendous  size  of  the  educational  system 
render  the  amount  of  the  administrative  work  involved  in  performing 
them  so  great  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  Board  as  a 
whole  to  attempt  to  execute  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  any  deliberative 
manner.  Consequently,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  permit  the  Board  to  delegate  any  of  its  powers 
to  its  administrative  officers. 

That  such  a  course  is  legally  permissible,  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  matters  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

(a)  Appointment  of  Employees. — With  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  clerical  and  administrative  subordinates  from  lists  of  eligibles 
certified  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Charter  merely 
provides  (Sec.  1067)  that  the  Board  "may"  appoint  such  employees,  a 
provision  which  would  seem  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  investment  of 
the  bureau  chief  with  full  appointing  power. 

The  charter  provision  relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  teaching 
staff  from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  (Sec. 
1090)  definitely  requires  that  the  appointment  shall  be  by  the  Board, 
but  it  also  provides  that  the  nomination  made  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents (to  whom  is  confided  the  power  of  selecting  for  each  vacancy 
one  of  the  first  three  names  on  the  eligible  list)  shall  be  equivalent  to 
appointment  if  the  Board  fails  either  to  confirm  or  reject  each  nomina- 
tion within  forty  days  of  its  being  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  Charter  itself  thus  seems  to  contemplate  the  virtual  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  appointment  of  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisorv  staff 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  subject  to  a  veto  of  the  Board  within 
forty  days. 

(b)  Disciplining  Employees. — The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Board 
of  passing  finally  upon  all  cases  of  punishment  of  teachers  and  of  dis- 
missal of  employees  takes  up  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Board,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  a  change  in  charter  pro- 
visions,^ its  duties  could  be  delegated  to  any  other  authority,  if,  indeed, 
they  ought  to  be;  though,  doubtless,  consistency  would  seem  to  require 
that,  in  the  Department  of  Education,  as  in  all  other  city  departments, 

1  In  1910  there  was  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  a  bill  (S.  Bill  693)  to 
do  away  with  formal  trial  in  the  case  of  delinquent  janitors  and  other  employees;  and 
the  Board  resolved  in  favor  of  its  passage  (1910  Minutes  621)  ;  but  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  even  the  present  law  requires  more  than  a  mere  hearing  to  the  em- 
ployees discharged. 
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the  power  oi  removal  for  cause  of  merely  clerical  employees  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  administrative  ofticers. 

(c)  Retirement  of  Teachers. — The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Board 
with  reference  to  the  retirement  of  teachers  are  virtually  clerical  in 
character,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  were  imposed  upon 
the  Board  at  all.  It  is  equally  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the  Board 
cx)uld  divest  itself  of  them  without  a  charter  amendment. 

(d)  Construction  of  Buildings,  etc. — Neither  does  it  seem  that 
under  present  provisions  the  Board  could  omit  to  act  upon  plans  for 
new  buildings.  The  execution  of  leases  and  the  award  of  contracts, 
when  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  could  probably,  however,  be  en- 
trusted b}-  it  to  the  Superintendents  of  Buildings  and  of  Supplies,  with 
the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  duties  of  appointing  teachers  and  employees,  and  of  awarding 
contracts  are,  however,  the  only  administrative  duties  imposed  by  the 
Charter  which  make  any  serious  inroad  on  the  time  of  the  Board;  and 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  first,  and  probably  also  the  second  of  those 
duties  could  legally  be  delegated  to  the  officers  of  the  Board.  It  would 
seem  then  that  the  charter  provisions  would  offer  but  few  obstacles  to 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  free  itself  from  the  performance 
of  almost  all  administrative  detail,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  maxi- 
mum of  time  and  attention  for  its  legislative  work. 

The  Chartei-  has,  in  fact,  itself  provided  a  method  by  which  the 
Board  may  obviate  the  necessity  of  passing  in  full  meeting  upon  any  of 
the  administrative  functions  enjoined  upon  it;  for  it  creates  (Sec.  1063) 
an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
selected  annually  by  the  Board  (and  subject  to  recall  at  any  meeting 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board),  upon  whom  the  Board  is  empowered 
"to  confer  *  *  *  power  to  perform  any  of  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Board."  By  this  charter  provision  there  is  thus  made 
possible  to  the  Board  a  dual  organization — a  small  compact  body  of 
fifteen,  for  the  complete  transaction  of  administrative  business,  and  a 
large  body,  almost  three  times  as  numerous,  for  the  legislative  and 
inspectorial  work  of  the  Board.  If,  then,  legal  objection  should  be  taken 
to  the  partial  delegation  of  administrative  duties  to  paid  officers,  no 
obstacle  exists  to  their  complete  delegation  to  the  Board's  Executive 
Committee.  Plainly,  then,  the  way  lies  open  to  the  Board,  by  the  use 
of  one  or  both  of  those  methods  of  delegation,  to  completely  divest  itself 
of  all  routine  administrative  duties,  leaving  itself  free  to  devote  its 
entire  time  to  its  legislative  and  supervisory  work. 

3.    Extent  of  delegation 

That  such  a  course  has  not.  however,  been  followed  by  the  Board, 
would  be  clearly  evidenced,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Board  has  failed  to  confer  upon  its  Executive  Committee  any  power 
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whatever.  Its  by-laws  (Sec.  12)  merely  provide  that  the  Board  "may, 
by  resolution,  confer  additional  ^  administrative  powers  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  when  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business."  But,  aside  from  the  annual  investment  of  the  Committee 
with  power  to  perform  all  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Board 
during  July  and  August,  the  Board  has  only  once  or  twice,  since  the 
adoption  by  the  by-law  in  its  present  form  in  1905,^  deemed  it  "neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business"  by  referring  a  single  mat- 
ter or  class  of  matters  to  the  Committee  for  action. 

Still  less  has  the  Board  delegated  any  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
it  to  its  paid  officers,  to  its  standing  committees,  or  to  its  President. 

b.    Additional  powers  assumed  by  the  Board 

Not  merely,  however,  has  the  Board  failed  to  take  any  action  what- 
ever to  divest  itself  of  the  administrative  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 
law  with  which,  because  of  their  complexity  and  multiplicity,  it  is  un- 
able intelligently  to  deal;  it  has  assumed  innumerable  additional  admin- 
istrative duties  of  a  far  more  detailed  character. 

Not  only  does  the  Board  in  full  meeting  act  to  appoint  teachers  and 
clerks  from  eligible  lists,  as  above  described,  but  it  acts  also  upon  their 
promotion ;  any  change  in  the  salary  of  a  clerk,  or  other  employee,  even 
if  only  temporarily  employed,  must  come  before  it  for  approval;  the 
applications  of  clerks,  janitors  and  cleaners  for  leave  of  absence,  even 
without  pay,  must  be  submitted  to  it;  any  change  in  the  organization 

^  This  word  would  imply  that  some  power  is  conferred  by  another  part  of  the 
section  in  which  it  occurs ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

2  Under  the  By-Laws  originally  adopted,  March  26,  1902,  the  Executive  Committee 
was  authorized  to  receive  the  reports  of  all  standing  committees  and  to  take  final  action 
with  relation  to  the  following  matters : 

1.  Proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  school  sites  already  selected  by  the  Board 

2.  Award  of  contracts  authorized  by  the  Board. 

3.  Plans  for  new  school  buildings,  additions  and  improvements  thereto. 

4.  Leases. 

5.  Disposal  of  personal  property. 

6.  Appointment,  promotion  and  transfer,  and  recommendations  regarding  salaries 

of  clerks  and  employees. 

7.  Suspensions  of  officers  or  employees  pending  trial. 

8.  Decisions  of  local  school  boards  with  respect  to  charges  against  teachers,  ex- 

cept dismissals. 

9.  Lecture  centers  and  appointments  relating  thereto. 

The  Committee  was  also  required  to  report  to  the  Board  annually,  in  December,  a 
plan  for  apportioning  the  General  School  Fund. 

A  recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  this  By-Law  was  made  on  December  23,  19Q3, 
and  was  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation  until  No- 
vember 22,  1905.  On  that  date  (see  Minutes  1905,  page  2335)  Section  12  of  the  By- 
Laws  was  adopted  as  it  now  stands,  except  for  a  later  amendment  regarding  time  of 
meeting. 

Since  this  change  in  the  status  of  the  Committee  it  has  been  the  practice  to  dele- 
gate to  it  each  year,  by  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  conduct  of  business  during  the 
interval  between  the  second  Wednesday  in  July  and  the  second  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber. This  resolution  reserves  to  the  full  Board  action  relating  to  appointments  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Board  and  of  principals  and  teachers  in  day  schools,  and  to  increases  of 
salaries. 
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of  tlie  teaching  staff  (such  as  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  one  district 
to  another,  or  the  assignment  of  a  teacher  to  a  special  duty),  or  in  the 
administrative  staff  (such  as  the  transfer  of  a  clerk  from  one  bureau  of 
the  department  to  another,  or  the  assignment  of  a  janitor  to  additional 
service),  must  also  be  passed  upon  by  the  Board.  It  acts  not  only  as 
the  Charter  requires,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  school  building, 
but  also  to  authorize  the  setting  aside  by  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  of  a  sum  for  repairs  from  a  fund  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  general  purpose.  Its  approval  is  required  for  every  slightest  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Department,  such  as  the  loan  to  a  parochial 
or  private  school,  or  the  sale  for  a  few  dollars  of  furniture  and  text- 
books for  which  the  Board  has  no  further  use. 

Details  of  the  educational  organization  and  administration,  too, 
require  its  action.  Having  decided  to  establish  a  given  number  of 
night  schools,  or  summer  schools,  or  lecture  centers,  or  classes  for 
ansemic  or  backward  children,  it  does  not  leave  final  decision  as  to  the 
location  of  those  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  several  superintendents  of 
those  activities,  but  requires  their  judgment  to  be  submitted  to  it  for 
approval;  and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  discontinuance  of  any  such 
school  or  activity.  If  the  Board  of  Superintendents  decide  that,  in  the 
interests  of  economical  administration  a  certain  branch  school  should  be 
annexed  to  one  main  school,  rather  than  another,  or  that  certain  unused 
rooms  in  an  elementary  school  should  be  used  for  the  overflow  of  an 
adjacent  high  school,  their  decision  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
approval ;  a  principal,  desiring  to  award  medals  or  prizes  to  his  pupils, 
or  to  hold  a  prize  speaking  contest,  or  to  have  a  school  paper  issued,  or 
to  conduct  an  athletic  meet  outside  the  school  premises,  or  to  have  some 
of  his  pupils  make  a  public  appearance  at  an  outside  function,  must  first 
obtain  the  formal  permission  of  the  Board  in  regular  session  assembled. 

In  short,  nothing  could  be  clearer,  even  from  merely  a  cursory  com- 
parison of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  with  the  charter  provisions,  than 
that  the  Board,  far  from  attempting  to  rid  itself  of  any  of  the  adminis- 
trative burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Charter,  has  added  to  that  bur- 
den tremendously.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  any  relief  without  defi- 
nite and  radical  action  by  the  Board  itself  is  made  impossible  by  a  by-law 
(Sec.  13,  Subd.  14)  which  makes  it  incumbent  upon  every  standing 
committee  to  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action  "any  matter  regarding 
which  a  report  is  required  bv  by-law,  resolution,  or  practice  of  the 
Board." 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  administrative,  not  to  say 
clerical,  detail,  which  comes  to  the  Board  for  action,  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures,  obtained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  index 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  for  1911.^     They  are  designed  to  show 

1  Published  April,  1913.  The  1912  index  could  not  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose 
as  at  the  present  writing  (May,  1913),  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  yet  complete  in 
manuscript  form,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state  when  it  will  be  ready  for  publication. 
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every  kind  of  action  taken  by  the  Board  during  that  year  (mere  formal 
expressions,  such  as  resoUitions  of  thanks  or  sorrow,  and  actions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  being  omitted)  and 
the  number  of  items  passed  on  in  each  class. ^ 


Table  Showing  All  Classes  of  Actions  Taken  by  the  Board  of   Education 
During  the  Year  191 1,  with  the  Number  of  Items  Considered 

in  Each  Class 

LEGISLATIVE,  (a) 

I.     General. 

Amending  By-Laws 

by  creating  and  abolishing  teaching  positions  and  fixing  qualifications 

therefor   20 

by  fixing  salaries  of  teaching  positions   10 

in  other  respects 21 

Establishing  evening  trade  schools  i 

Passing  on  changes  in  course  of  study 6 

Taking  action  on  pending  or  desired  legislation  (State  or  municipal) 9 

Instructing  Board  of  Examiners  re  merging  of  eligible  lists  i        68 


2.     Financial. 

Adopting  annual  departmental  estimate i 

Requesting  corporate  stock  issues  (inc.  corporate  stock  estimate  1911-12).  10 

Requesting  special  revenue  bond  issues  13 

Apportioning  the  General  School  Fund  i 

Requesting  transfers  of  funds    40        65 
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Total    

INSPECTORIAL,   (a) 
Selecting  officers  (District  Superintendents  and  Examiners)    4  4 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

I.     Financial,   (b) 

"Appropriating"  funds  for  payment  of  contracts  already  awarded,  for  addi- 
tional necessary  work,  for  necessary  repairs,  etc 370 

Setting  aside  funds  for  expenditure  by  Buildings  Committee   39 

Approving  bills  for  necessary  repairs  10      419 

^  The  number  of  items  under  some  classes  corresponds  only  approximately  to  the 
number  of  resolutions  actually  passed  by  the  Board,  inasmuch  as  in  some  cases,  i.  e., 
minor  repairs,  several  items  which  appear  separately  in  the  Index  are  embodied  in  one 
resolution;  while  in  others  (i.  e.,  appointment  of  teachers)  the  separate  names  involved 
are  not  indexed  separately  and  there  is  thus  but  one  entry  for  what  is  really  a  great 
number  of  actions. 

(a)  and  (b)   See  explanation  at  end  of  table. 
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2.     Buildings  and  Supplies. 

Approving  plans  (c)    ^35 

Leasing'  premises  (c)    30 

Selecting  sites  (c)    •  •  ;•••.•••••;••: V/ilx ^ 

Awarding  contracts  (to  lowest  bidder  in  all  but  two  cases)  (b)   236 

Loanine  discarded  furniture  (b)    •  •••••• 38 

Relinquishing  control  of  buildings  no  longer  needed  Cb)    5 

Authorizing  ^separate  publication  of  drawing  syllabus  (b)    i 

Requesting  paving  of  street  (b)    3      457 


3.     Teaching  and  Supervisory  Staff. 

Disciplining    (passing    affirmatively    or    negatively    on    charges    preferred 

against,  and  imposing  dismissal,  transfer,  fine  or  reprimand)    (c) 21 

Appointing  from  eligible  lists  (b)    273 

Promoting  from  eligible  lists  (b)    . . . : I5 

Excusing:  absences  not  excusable  by  by-laws  (b)   . ; 02 

Granting  leaves  of  absence  for  purposes  not  covered  by  by-laws  (b) 28 

Retiring^(b)    I70 

Transferring  (b)     00      054 


4.     Other  Employees  (Clerks,  Janitors,  etc.)   (b) 

Appointing  from  Civil  Service  lists   162 

Promoting 39 

Accepting  resignations   09 

Excusing   absences 10 

Granting  leaves  of  absence  without  pay 21 

Granting   vacations ." 54 

Disciplining    (suspending  and  dismissing)    7      362 


5.     School  Organization,   (b) 

Special  Schools,  Activities  or  Classes: 

Opening  in  particular  places    18 

Transferring  from  and  to  particular  places 5 

Changing  sessions  of  particular  schools  within  by-laws    4 

Elementary  Schools: 

Organizing     ii 

Organizing  annexes  to    9 

Consolidating  and  dividing   5 

Abandoning     4 

Temporarily  enlarging  clerical  staffs  of  directors  of  special  branches  by 

assignment  of  substitute  teachers   5 

Same  for  particular  high  school ^        02 

(b)  and  (c)  See  explanation  at  end  of  table. 
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6.     School  Conduct,   (b) 
Granting  permission  to  school  or  school  organization 

To  hold  public  event  outside  of  school  building  22 

To  hold  public  event  inside  of  school  building  5 

To  publish  a   school  paper   19 

To  form  a  general  organization   i 

Granting  permission  to  principal  of  school 

To  serve  lunch    i 

To  award  medals  or  prizes   20 

To  use  rooms  for  a  special  purpose 10 

Granting  permission,  to  non-school  organizations  to  use  school  buildings..         11         89 

2,043 

Total  Legislative  AcJ;s   133 

Total  Inspectorial  Acts  4 

Total  Administrative  Acts   2,043 

Explanation  of  Table. 

(a)  The  powers  falling  within  this  class  are  believed,  as  set  forth 
in  the  subsequent  section  of  this  report,  to  be  properly  exercised  by  the 
Board  as  a  whole. 

{h)  The  powers  in  this  class  are  believed  to  be  of  such  a  character 
as  not  to  recjuire  the  action  of  the  Board  as  a  whole,  but  merely  that  of 
administrative  officers  or  committees  of  the  Board, 

(c)  The  powers  in  this  class  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  in  class  (bj,  but  are  not  capable  of  delegation  to  officers  or 
special  committees  of  the  Board  because  specifically  imposed  upon  the 
Board  itself  by  the  charter.  They  can,  however,  as  above  indicated,  be 
delegated  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board. 

The  total  number  of  items  under  these  several  classes  in  the  fore- 
going table,  and  their  relative  proportions,  are  as  follows : 

(a)    137  6% 

(b) 1,848  85% 

(c) 195  9% 

Total    2,180         100% 

c.    Propriety  of  administrative  powers  vested  and  exercised 

In  examining  into  the  question  of  what  legislative  powers,  if  any, 
were  properly  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  inquiry  was  first 
made  whether  there  existed  in  the  work  of  educational  government  any 
peculiar  elements  which  might  be  urged  as  piaking  desirable  the  exer- 
cise of  such  legislative  powers  by  unpaid  laymen,  rather  than  by  profes- 
sional edticators  or  administrators. 

Similarly,  it  now  remains  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  educational  affairs,  in  the  making  of  routine  decisions  on  minor 
questions  of  personnel  and  organization,  there  exist  any  peculiar  ele- 
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ments  which  may  be  urged  as  making  desirable  the  intervention  in  such 
routine  administration  of  a  lay  Board  of  Education. 

That,  in  all  the  ordinary  work  of  government,  a  single  or  few  indi- 
viduals are  far  more  effective  than  a  parliamentary  body,  and  that  a 
paid  and  permanent  expert  is  more  efficient  than  an  unpaid  layman, 
temporarily  interested,  and  working  only  intermittently,  are  propositions 
fundamental  to  all  present-day  governmental  organization. 

Especiallv  do  they  receive  recognition,  however,  in  the  government 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  For  the  Charter  which  ordains  that  gov- 
ernment, and  which  creates  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  present  form, 
is  firmlv  grounded  on  the  theory  of  the  superiority  of  one-man  control 
to  Board  control  in  all  matters  of  administration,  one  of  its  leading 
features  having  been  the  substitution  of  a  single  commissioner  for  a 
board  in  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  City's  govern- 
ment, notably  that  of  police.  Both  general  considerations  of  economy 
and  administrative  efficiency,  and  the  intent  of  the  Charter  would  seem, 
then,  to  combine  in  urging  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  concern 
itself  not  at  all  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  administration,  but  should, 
saving  to  itself  a  full  power  to  correct  any  abuse  of  authority  on  their 
part,  entrust  that  routine  wholly  to  its  paid  officers,  unless  peculiar  ele- 
ments requiring  its  intervention  are  found  to  exist. 

No  peculiar  conditions  of  the  character  referred  to  are,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  department.  The  work  en- 
trusted to  the  administrative  officers  of  the  department  differs  only  in 
magnitude,  but  no  whit  in  kind,  from  that  entrusted  to  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  other  departments  of  the  City.  There  is  no  important 
administrative  question  presented  to  them  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  its  essentials,  even  if  not  in  its  size,  in  one  or  another  of  the  other 
municipal  departments.  On  the  whole,  no  more  valid  reason  would 
seem  to  exist  for  the  intervention  of  a  lay  board  in  routine  educational 
administration,  than  in  the  routine  administration  of  the  Fire,  Police, 
or  Health  Departments. 

One  exception  to  this  general  conclusion  may  perhaps  readily  be 
admitted.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  morale  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  City  is  commonly  regarded  as  of  higher  importance 
than  that  of  any  other  large  body  of  public  employees.  It  is  felt  that 
urgent  as  is  the  desirability  of  preventing  the  establishment  in  any  of 
the  municipal  departments  of  a  political,  or  even  a  personal  "machine" 
or  "system,"  to  which  all  employees  must  adhere  on  pain  of  unfavor- 
able discrimination,  demotion,  or  even  dismissal,  among  the  employees 
of  no  department  would  the  demoralization  attendant  upon  such  a  con- 
dition be  fraught  with  such  dire  results  as  among  the  teachers  and 
supervisory  officers  of  the  public  schools.  That  the  Board  (which, 
by  its  tenure  and  mode  of  election,  is  likely  to  be  non-political  in  char- 
acter) being  vested  with  power  to  review  the  disciplinary  judgments 
-of  the  higher  supervisory  officers,  may  furnish  a  valuable,  though  by 
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no  means  an  infallible,  safeguard  against  the  establishment,  or  at  least 
the  flagrant  abuse  of  such  an  educational  "machine,"'  seems  fairly 
clear. 

With  this  single  exception,  however,  no  reason  is  apparent  why 
the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  invoked  in  any 
of  those  matters  of  routine  administration,  which  in  all  other  depart- 
ments are  performed  by  a  single  individual,  whether  a  bureau  chief 
or  the  head  of  the  department.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  divest  itself  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  administrative  duties  now  performed  by  it,  by  trans- 
ferring them  either  to  its  officers  or  to  its  standing  committees. 

The  argument  for  the  abandonment  by  the  Board  of  all  adminis- 
trative functions  finds  powerful  support,  as  above  indicated,  in  that 
provision  of  the  Charter  (Sec.  1063)  which  makes  mandatory  upon  the 
Board  the  creation  of  an  executive  committee  with  power  to  perform 
the  administrative  duties  of  the  Board.  By  failing  to  confer  any  pow- 
ers upon  this  committee  (except  that  of  acting  for  the  Board  during 
the  summer  months)  the  Board  has  unquestionably  defeated  the  intent 
of  the  Charter.  We  believe  that  steps  should  immediately  be  taken 
by  the  Board,  looking  to  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
by  the  delegation  of  all  its  administrative  duties  to  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

As  above  pointed  out  (see  p.  i2g,  supra)  such  a  delegation  of  the 
administrative  powers  of  the  Board  to  its  Executive  Committee  did,  in 
fact,  obtain  during  the  years  1902-1905.  The  reason  for  its  revoca- 
tion was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  members  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation,^ 
'"they  were  not  sufficiently  informed  of  what  took  place  before  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  Executive  Committee, 
being  called  upon  to  explain  its  action,  made  really  duplication  of 
work."  If  the  contentions  above  made  regarding  the  proper  functions 
of  the  Board  are  valid,  however,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  should  have  been  informed,  in  any  detail,  of  the  purely 
routine  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, further,  that  when  this  ground  for  objection  was  found, 
the  consolidated  Board  of  Education  was  an  innovation  in  the  City's 
government,  its  work  was  in  large  part  new  to  most  of  its  members, 
and  had  not  yet  fallen  into  its  present  routine  channels. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  in  recommending  that  the  Board 
take  steps  immediately  to  vest  in  the  Executive  Committee  all  the  ad- 
ministrative powers  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Charter,  we  are  suggesting 
merely  a  return  to  the  procedure  of  a  decade  ago,  we  believe  our  recom- 
mendation to  be  grounded  both  in  reason  and  experience. 

The  Charter  did  not  contemplate,  however,  the  performance  even 
by  the  fifteen  membered  Executive  Committee  of  all  the  great  mass  of 
1  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  this  Committee  under  date  of  April  11,  1913. 
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administrative  business  now  performed  by  the  Board  as  a  whole,  but 
merely  of  administrative  duties  of  a  major  character,  the  chief  of  which 
are  specitically  imposed  upon  the  Board  by  the  Charter.  We  believe 
that  the  j^eneral  considerations  of  economy,  expediency,  and  charter 
theory,  which  were  advanced  as  urging  the  divorce  of  the  Board  as  a 
whole  from  all  administrative  functions,  militate  equally  against  the 
exercise  by  the  Executive  Committee,  even  though  but  one-third  as 
ntunerous  as  the  Board,  of  any  but  major  administrative  functions. 

In  the  view  which  we  take,  therefore,  the  delegation  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  all  the  administrative  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Board  should  be  but  a  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  the  abandonment 
by  the  Executive  Committee  itself  of  the  exercise  of  all  those  adminis- 
trative functions  whose  execution  is  not  by  the  Charter  specifically  im- 
posed on  either  the  Board  or  its  Executive  Committee.  Whether  such 
divestment  should  be  in  favor  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Board 
or  of  its  paid  officers  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  committee 
system. 

Summary 

1.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
strengthened  by  making  more  direct  its  control  over  educational  policy 
and  bv  removing  the  statutory  provisions  which  limit  its  control  over 
its  internal  organization. 

2.  The  inspectorial  powers  of  the  Board  should  also  be  made 
more  effective  by  the  employment  of  professional  assistance  in  the  work 
of  investigation  and  appraisal,  and  by  making  more  readily  available 
the  power  of  removal  over  its  chief  officers. 

3.  The  administrative  functions  of  the  Board,  however,  far  from 
being  augmented,  should  be  almost  wholly,  if  not  wholly,  abandoned. 

While  the  Charter  conceives  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  legis- 
lative and  inspectorial  body,  with  a  relatively  small  Executive  Commit- 
tee i>erforming  the  major  administrative  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Board,  the  by-laws  and  practices  adopted  by  the  Board  have  imposed 
upon  the  Board  itself  the  administrative  duties  intended  by  the  Charter 
to  be  performed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
an  enormous  mass  of  routine  administrative  duties  never  intended  by 
the  Charter  to  be  performed  by  either  the  Board  or  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  exercise  of  these  administrative  functions  by  the  Board  as  a 
whole  is  as  repugnant  to  all  principles  of  economy  and  expedition  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Charter. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  divest  itself  of  all 
administrative  functions  not  imposed  upon  it  by  law  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  delegation.     Furthermore,  the  Charter  should  be  so  amended 
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as  to  relieve  both  the  Board  and  its  Executive  Committee  (which  is 
also  too  large  for  efficient  administration)  from  the  legal  necessity  of 
performing  any  administrative  work,  leaving  to  the  Board  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  performance  of  such  work  as  it  may  deem  best. 

In  the  above  discussion,  on  the  one  hand  larger  power  for  the  Board 
is  urged,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  its  assumption  of 
routine  duties  the  Board  has  not  wisely  used  the  power  already  vested 
in  it.  The  inconsistency  between  these  two  positions  is,  however,  more 
apparent  than  real. 

The  recommendations  made  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not 
independently.  It  is  believed  that  the  very  limitations  on  the  Board's 
legislative  and  inspectorial  powers,  which  it  is  here  urged  should  be 
removed,  have  in  themselves  been  largely  responsible  for  the  Board's 
apparent  unwisdom  in  its  assumption  of  minor  administrative  func- 
tions. A  body  whose  powers  in  most  directions  are  severely  limited 
naturally  tends  to  develop  as  fully  as  possible  any  power  which  is  vested 
in  it  without  limitation.  Agani,  experience  warrants  the  belief  that, 
if  the  Board's  control  over  its  administrative  attairs,  through  its  powers 
of  legislation,  investigation,  selection  and  removal,  were  made  more 
direct  and  complete,  there  would  be  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of 
that  body  to  entrust  to  those  officers  final  power  over  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  administration. 

Furthermore,  what  has  been  presented  is,  it  is  believed,  a  consistent 
conception  of  the  proper  functions,  legislative,  inspectional  and  admin- 
istrative, of  a  lay  board  of  education  in  the  City  of  Xew  York,  but  not 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  at  present  organized.  The  existing  form 
of  organization  of  the  Board,  and  the  methods  of  transacting  business 
which  almost  necessarily  result  from  it  are.  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  such  as  to  render  it  very  questionable  whether  any 
additional  powers  can  efficiently  be  exercised  by  that  body  while  so 
organized.  The  suggestions  herein  presented,  with  reference  to  the 
proper  powers  of  the  Board,  can  justly  be  appraised,  therefore,  only 
in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  presented  in  a  later  chapter,  regard- 
ing its  proper  size  and  form  of  organization. 


CHAPTER  II.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Section   i.     Time  of  meetings;  attendance  of  members. 
Section  2.     Preparation  of  business  for  Board's  action. 
Section  3.     The  Board  in  action. 
Summary. 

Section  1.     Time  of  meetings;  attendance  of  members 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  held  every  second 
Wednesday,  between  the  second  Wednesday  in  September  and  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  July/  at  4  P.  M.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  spe- 
cial meetings  are  held,  either  upon  resolution  of  the  Board  itself,  or 
upon  the  written  request  of  ten  members. 

Though  the  by-laws  require  the  meetings  of  the  Board  to  begin  at 
4  o'clock,  in  practice  they  seldom  begin  till  4 :30.-  Adjournment  is 
usually  voted  at  about  6:30,  often  earlier,  seldom  later;  and,  indeed, 
prolongation  of  the  meeting  even  until  6:30  doubtless  inconveniences 
seriously  not  a  few  of  the  members,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at 
about  5  45  o'clock  members  usually  begin  to  leave  the  meeting.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  Board  concerned  itself  only  with  the  mat- 
ters appropriate  to  its  character,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  division, 
and  if  a  large  part  of  the  information  upon  which  it  acts  were  pre- 
sented to  its  members  before  their  assembling,  as  recommended  below,^ 
even  an  hour  and  a  half  fortnightly  might  not  be  ample  for  its  delibera- 
tions. If,  however,  it  should  be  insufficient  (as,  under  present  condi- 
tions, it  unquestionably  is),  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
evening  would  not  be  a  more  suitable  time  for  meeting  than  the  late 
afternoon.  A  meeting  called  to  order  at  7  :30  could  last  probably  until 
11:00  without  disturbing  the  daily  arrangements  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  without  the  members  feeling,  therefore,  any  desire  to  rush 
business  merely  in  order  to  get  home.  It  is  also  to  be  considered 
whether  the  holding  of  meetings  at  that  time  might  not  tend  to  encour- 
age greater  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Board  on  the  part  of  a  large 
body  of  citizens  who  at  present  are  denied  the  possibility  of  seeing  the 

^  Between  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  and  the  second  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
ber the  administrative  functions  of  the  Board  are  exercised  by  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    (See  p.  129,  supra.) 

^The  minutes  record  the  time  of  opening  as  4  P.  M.,  irrespective  of  the  actual 
time. 

(Note. — Since  the  above  was  written,  February.  1913.  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  this  respect,  the  meetings  being  called  to  order  almost  promptly  at  4.) 
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Board  in  session.  The  experience  of  Boston,  where  the  School  Com- 
mittee holds  its  meetings  ordinarily  in  the  evening,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  desirability  of  the  change  suggested. 

The  attendance  of  members  at  meetings  at  the  present  time  is,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  regular,  considering  the  large  membership  of  the 
Board.  An  examination  of  the  records  for  the  year  1910,  and  for 
the  first  four  months  of  191 1,  covering  thirty-four  meetings  in  all. 
shows  a  total  of  325  absences  out  of  a  total  possible  attendance  of 
1,553,  that  is,  absences  to  the  extent  of  about  21  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum possible  attendance,  and  an  average  of  9.5  absences  per  meeting.^ 

A  large  portion  of  these  absences  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  a 
relatively  few  members  of  the  Board,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
attend  its  meetings  very  infrequently.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
191 1,  in  which  were  held  eleven  meetings,  there  were  nine  members 
who  were  absent  from  four  or  more  meetings,  three  having  been  absent 
from  four,  three  from  five,  one  from  six,  and  two  from  nine  meetings, 
so  that  these  nine  members  were  responsible  for  51  of  the  92  absences 
during  that  period.  It  would  seem  that  some  more  or  less  automatic 
method  should  be  provided  for  by  which  the  names  of  members  regu- 
larly absent  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Mayor  for  action.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  member  of  an 
important  public  body  should  be  permitted  to  absent  himself  from  nine 
out  of  eleven  meetings  of  that  body  without  being  obliged  to  render  a 
very  good  reason  for  his  absence. 

Section  2.    Preparation  of  business  for  Board's  action 

a.  Preparation  of  calendar. 

b.  Printing  of  reports,  etc.,  before  presentation. 

The  time  available  for  meetings  of  the  Board  is  necessarily  very 
limited;  and  it  therefore  becomes  urgently  necessary  that  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  Board  acts  shall  be  placed  before  its  members  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  before  they  assemble,  in  order  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  meeting  may  be  consumed  by  the  members  in 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  primary  facts  of  the  business  before 
them,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  real  deliberation. 

Whether. placed  before  them  prior  to  or  at  their  meeting,  further- 
more, as  much  as  possible  of  the  information  upon  which  the  members 
of  the  Board  act,  and  more  especially  the  resolutions  and  b3'-laws  which 

'  This  computation  was  made  from  the  roll-call  printed  in  the  minutes  of  each 
meeting,  so  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  appreciably  large  number  of  members  who 
leave  the  meeting  before  adjournment,  sometimes  before  the  most  important  business 
of  the  meeting  has  been  reached  on  the  calendar;  nor  of  the  fact  that  some  members 
whose  names  appear  as  present  on  the  roll-call  actually  spend  the  major  part  of  the 
meeting  in  the  members'  rooms  adjoining  the  Board  room,  usually  upon  committee 
business,  emerging  only  when  they  receive  word  that  an  important  matter  requiring 
their  votes  is  up  for  discussion. 
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thev  enact  (particularly  when  these  relate  to  matters  of  legislative 
rather  than  administrative  character)  should  be  before  them  in  writing. 
Regardless  of  the  waste  of  time  entailed  by  the  oral  reading  of  reports 
and  resolutions  (a  consideration  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  the 
Board  of  Education)  the  desirability  of  the  members  having  before 
them  in  writing  exactly  what  they  are  voting  upon,  and  the  facilitation 
of  discussion  thereby,  are  so  obvious  and  so  w^ell  recognized  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  important  legislative  bodies  as  to  require  no  demonstration. 

If  these  criteria  be  well  considered  the  present  methods  of  pre- 
senting information  to  the  members  of  the  Board  preparatory  to  their 
action  are  seriously  defective.  Substantially  these  methods  are  as 
follows : 

a.     Preparation  of  calendar 

Matters  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Board  come  before  it,  either 
as  communications,  resolutions  of  individual  members,  or  reports  of 
committees.  These  are  continually  being  received  by  the  Secretary. 
On  noon  of  Saturday  before  the  ^^''ednesday  on  which  is  to  be  held  the 
meeting  of  the  Board. ^  the  Secretary  makes  up  a  list  of  the  communi- 
cations and  reports  received  to  date. 

The  order  of  listing  is  as  follows : 

(  r  >      Communications — (a)   From  officers  of  the  Board,   (b)    from 

other  public  officers,    (c)    from  other  sources. 
(  2 )      Matters  laid  over  from  previous  meeting. 

(3)  Reports  of  Committees   (each  report  being  usually  accompa- 

nied by  a  resolution).  Grouped  by  Committees,  the  order 
being  that  in  which  the  Committees  meet  during  the  recess 
of  the  Board. 

(4)  Resolutions     of     Committees    (unaccompanied     by     report). 

Grouping  same  as  for  reports. 
('5)      Resolutions  of   individual  members. 

This  list,  which  is  termed  the  calendar,  is  mimeographed  by  the 
secretarv's  office  on  Alonday  morning  and  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the  Board  on  [Monday  afternoon,  being  therefore  received  by  him  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

Communications,  reports,  etc.,  received  between  after  the  closing 
of  the  calendar  on  Saturday  noon,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing on  W'ednesdav  afternoon,  are  similarly  listed  in  a  supplementary 
calendar,  which  is  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Board  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  is  required  for 
consideration  of  matters  appearing  on  this  calendar.^ 

In  no  case  is  a  communication  or  report  given  in  full  on  the  calcn- 

'  Minutes  1911,  p.  120. 

'Formerly  unanimous  consent  was  required,  but  this  was  found  to  oI)=;t"U'-t  busi- 
ness and  was  changed  in  191 1.     (See  Minutes,  191 1,  pp.  120,  1551,  1650,  i6g6. ) 
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dar,  but  only  a  very  brief  abstract,  seldom  running  over  four  lines. 
Moreover,  these  abstracts  are  not  always  prepared  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing clear  the  real  point  of  the  matter  abstracted,  but  only  its  general 
character.^ 

The  chief  reliance  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  matter  in  hand  is  therefore  the  reading  of  the  report  or 
communication  by  the  Secretary.  Such  reading  is  by  no  means  always 
entirely  adequate  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

b.    Printing  of  reports,  etc.,  before  presentation 

Especially  does  the  inadecjuacy  of  oral  reading  appear  in  financial, 
statistical  and  legislative  matters.  The  Board  itself  has  realized  this 
from  time  to  time,  having  provided  for  the  printing  and  sending  to  each 
member,  previous  to  action  thereon  by  the  Board,  of  the  annual  depart- 
mental estimate  and  of  the  monthly  communication  from  the  City  Su- 
perintendent, setting  forth  the  attendance  and  registration  of  the 
schools  of  the  City  for  the  month  past  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
preceding  year.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  the  Board  waits  until  the 
meeting,  at  which  the  matter  is  presented  orally  by  the  Secretary,  and 
then,  if  it  finds  itself  unable  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  matter  in 
oral  form,  orders  the  Secretary  to  have  the  report  printed  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  member.  This  procedure  necessarily  delays  the  matter 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  usually  two  weeks  hence,  a  delay 
sometimes  highly  undesirable.  It  is,  furthermore,  an  exceptional  pro- 
cedure, and  consequently  one  which  no  member  cares  to  initiate  without 
exceptionally  good  cause.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  Board  has  not  infrec|uently  enacted  resolutions  of  high  importance, 
a  close  scrutiny  of  which  would  seem  unquestionably  to  have  been  called 
for,  merely  upon  an  oral  presentation  by  the  Secretary. 

As  instances  of  this  practice  are  cited  the  adoption  of  the  report 
establishing  summer  continuation  high  schools  in  19 12,-  the  adoption 
in  the  same  year  ^  of  the  request  for  special  revenue  bonds  to  make 
possible  increases  in  salar}'  for  218  out  of  the  360  permanent  clerical 
employees  of  the  Board,  the  approval  very  recently  *  of  several  legis- 
lative bills  making  radical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  functions  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  the  City  Super- 
intendent, and  the  adoption,  on  March  12.  19 13,  of  a  $7,500,000 
corporate  stock  estimate.  In  short,  the  statement  is  apparently  amply 
warranted  that  the  Board  not  infrequently  adopts  resolutions  of  prime 

*  Thus,  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Nautical  School  (presented  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1913)  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  that  school  is  listed  in  the  calendar 
as  follows:  "No.  175  Relative  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Nautical  School,"  no  indi- 
cation being  given  whether  the  Committee  reports  for  or  against  such  discontinuance 
or  merely  reports  progress  in  the  matter;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  were  aware  in  advance  of  the  real  nture  of  the  report 

'  Meeting  of  June  12,  igi2.  '  Meeting  of  June  26,  1912. 

*  Meetings  of  February  26  and  April  23,  1913. 
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imponance  without  having  before  it  in  writing  the  language  of  the 
resohition  or  of  the  communication,  report  or  other  document  to  which 
the  resolution  may  refer. 

To  remedy  this  situation  (and,  incidentally,  to  save  much  of  the 
valuable  time  of  the  Board  now  consumed  in  the  reading  of  reports  by 
the  Secretarv,  the  clarity  of  which,  moreover,  is  usually  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  length)  would  involve  but  little  additional  expense  and 
trouble.  Each  communication  of  other  than  merely  routine  character, 
such  as  is  now  printed  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  (such  as,  for 
example,  an  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel),  and  each  report  of  a 
committee  should,  as  soon  as  received,  be  printed  and  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  an  equal  nuniber  of  copies  being  printed  at  the  same 
time  for  distribution  to  the  members  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Board.  The  composition  of  this  matter  would,  of  course,  be  held  by 
the  printer  for  use  in  printing  the  minutes,  and  the  additional  cost, 
therefore,  would  be  merely  for  a  slight  amount  of  make-ready,  paper 
and  press  work. 

This  plan  would  have  the  further  advantage  that  it  would  make 
possible  the  more  speedy  printing  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board.  At  the 
present  time  the  printed  minutes  of  a  meeting  are  never  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  before  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  meeting;  and  an 
additional  two  days  are  required  for  their  delivery  to  the  members  of 
the  Board. ^  The  members  of  the  Board  at  their  meeting  are  thus 
never  able  to  have  before  them  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting, 
which  it  is  obviously  desirable  they  should  have;  and  occasionally  they 
have  not  before  them  the  minutes  of  even  the  second  meeting  preceding. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that,  with  a  better  articulation  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  printer,  the  time  consumed  in  printing  could,  even 
under  present  methods,  when  not  a  single  line  is  composed  by  the  printer 
until  after  the  meeting,  be  cut  down  considerably.  Under  the  plan  sug- 
gested, however,  the  bulk  of  the  minutes  would  be  in  type,  proof-read 
and  corrected,  before  the  meeting,  and  there  would  remain  for  printing 
merely  the  composition  of  the  roll-call  and  special  forms  of  action  taken, 
and  the  make-ready.  It  should  be  possible  under  this  plan  for  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  those  on  the  mailing  list,  within  ten  days  after  the 
meeting.^ 

This  recommendation  is  believed  to  be  valid,  regardless  of  the  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  the  exercise  by  the  Board  of  all  the  mul- 
titudinous administrative  functions  now  performed  by  it.  If,  however, 
it  should  divest  itself  of  them,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  divi- 
sion of  this  report,  the  plan  here  proposed   for  printing  would  natu- 

1  This  time  could  doubtless  be  shortened  if  the  distribution  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  made  direct  from  the  printer's  office  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
printing. 

'  See  Part  III,  Chapter  VI. 
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rally,  through  the  great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business,  become 
much  more  easily  operable. 

Section  3.     The  Board  in  action 

a.  As  an  administrator. 

b.  As  a  legislative  and  inspectorial  body. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  preceding  division  of  this  report,  that 
the  Board  of  Education  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  body  of  large  legislative 
and  inspectorial  powers,  and,  on  the  other,  an  administrative  authority 
performing  a  multitude  of  routine  duties;  and  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  fulfillment  of  only  the  first  class  of  functions  properly  inheres 
in  the  Board.  Because  of  these  distinctions  it  has  seemed  well,  in 
examining  the  Board  as  a  working  machine,  to  consider  separately  its 
operations  as  an  administrative  functionary  and  as  a  legislative  and 
inspectorial  body. 

Since  the  volume  of  administrative  business  is  overwhelmingly 
greater  than  that  of  legislative  or  inspectorial  business,  it  is  the  adm.in- 
istrative  work  of  the  Board  which  chiefly  gives  form  and  color  to  its 
proceedings.  Its  work  as  an  administrator  will  therefore  be  first  con- 
sidered. 

a.     As  an  administrator 

1.  Character  of  information  used. 

2.  Character  of  consideration  given. 

3.  Time  spent  in  administrative  business. 

I.     Character  of  information  used 

All  administrative  acts  of  the  Board  come  before  it  in  the  shape  of 
recommendations  from  the  several  standing  committees,  to  each  one  of 
which  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  a  branch  of  administration,  either 
business  or  educational.  That  such  recommendations  are  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  writing,  but  to  the  Board  itself  orally, 
has  already  been  stated. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  general  these  reports,  which  form  the  sole 
basis  of  the  Board's  action,  convey  little  intimation  of  the  reasons  or 
considerations  underlying  the  recommendations  made,  even  when  the 
action  taken  is  not  called  for  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  as,  for 
example,  the  promotion  of  a  clerk,  or  the  designation  of  a  particular 
school  for  the  conduct  of  a  special  or  experimental  activity.  In  these 
cases,  as  in  all  others,  the  Board  is  merely  informed  by  the  committee 
that  the  committee  recommends  a  particular  action,  or  that  it  approves 
of  the  request  made  by  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  Board  for  such 
action.  No  private  member  of  the  Board  can  possibly  exercise  intelli- 
gent judgment  on  any  of  the  matters  so  presented,  unless  he  rises  to 
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a  quc^iiou  oi  information.  To  ask  questions  on  any  appreciable  por- 
tion of  a  calendar  containing,  perhaps,  125  items,  is,  however,  equally 
impossible. 

2.     Character  of  consideration  given 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  intelligent  action  by  the  Board 
on  its  administrative  business,  is,  at  least  under  present  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, out  of  the  question.  It  may  well  be  argued,  moreover,  that 
the  number  of  administrative  items  is  so  exceedingly  large  that  no 
matter  how  fully  the  requisite  information  might  be  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  real  consideration  of  them  in  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  average  Board  member  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. 

It  seems  possible  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  matters  of  administra- 
tive detail  coming  before  the  Board  are  so  numerous  and,  with  insig- 
nificantly few  exceptions,  so  petty,  that  it  is  obviously  utterly  impossible 
for  any  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  except  the  few  having  a  com- 
mittee or  personal  interest  in  it,  to  have  any  information  upon  a  par- 
ticular matter.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  all  this  class  of  matters, 
constituting,  as  established  by  the  table  above  presented,  overwhelm- 
ingly the  larger  part  of  the  business  coming  before  the  Board,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  a  purely  perfunctory  and  pro  forma  ratifica- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  several  standing  committees. 

Of  this  conclusion  the  minutes  of  the  Board  furnish  indubitable 
proof.  A  page  by  page  examination  of  the  minutes  for  six  consecutive 
meetings  in  1911,^  for  example,  disclosed  that  there  were  reported  by 
committees  at  those  meetings  a  total  of  348  resolutions.  Of  these  all 
but  five  were  adopted  unanimously  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  were 
introduced  without  discussion.^ 

A  similar  examination  of  the  minutes  for  five  consecutive  meetings, 
late  in  1912,^  yields  an  equally  decisive  result,  192  out  of  194  resolu- 
tions on  administrative  matters  reported  by  committee  having  been 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  and  without  discussion  upon  their  first 
presentation.  The  evidence  of  these  two  sets  of  figures,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom, could  be  duplicated  by  similar  figures  obtained  from  any  part  of 
the  minutes. 

The  totally  perfunctory  character  of  the  Board's  approval  of  com- 
mittee reports  on  routine  administrative  matters  is  also  strikingly  re- 
vealed by  the  practice  which  obtains  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  voting 
on  a  number  of  such  matters  as  one.  This  is  effected  by  one  of  the 
members  moving  that  a  given  number  of  items  on  the  calendar,  desig- 
nated by  numbers,  be  acted  upon  as  one.     This  motion  being  adopted, 

'Meetings  of  July  12,  September  13,  20,  and  27,  October  11  and  25. 

2  These  five  all  related  to  matters  of  importance.  None  of  the  five  was  defeated. 
Three  were  adopted  with  a  few  dissenting  votes  and  the  other  two  laid  over  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  unanimously. 

*  Meetings  of  September  12,  18  and  25,  October  9  and  23. 
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as  many  as  ten  or  even  thirty  resolutions  are  enacted  by  one  vote, 
usually  without  any  of  them  being  read  by  the  Secretary.  No  record 
is  made  in  the  minutes  of  this  procedure,  and  it  is  consequently  impossi- 
ble to  present  exact  data  as  to  its  use.  It  was  made  use  of  at  least  once, 
however,  at  every  meeting  held  during  December,  1912,  and  January, 
February,  March  and  April,  191 3. 

In  not  a  few  cases  committees,  being  certain  from  long  experience 
that  the  Board  will  exercise  no  revision  of  their  action,  take  and  com- 
plete important  administrative  steps,  and  later  submit  to  the  Board  a 
motion  requesting  ratification  of  their  action.  The  futility  of  such  a 
procedure  was  strikingly  exemplified  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
December'  26,  19 12,  at  which  the  Committee  on  Special  Schools  re- 
quested ratification  of  its  action  in  transferring  one  of  the  attendance 
officers  of  the  Board  to  the  Permanent  Census  Board.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  committee,  one  of  the  members  strongly  objected  to  this  trans- 
fer, and  invoked  the  judgment  of  the  Board  upon  it.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  opposing  unfavorable  action  by  the  Board,  advanced 
as  the  chief  reason  for  his  stand  the  fact  that  the  transfer  had  already 
been  complete  for  several  days  and  could  not  now  be  cancelled  without 
formal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  protesting  member  was  consequently  constrained  to  withdraw  his 
objection. 

With  such  perfunctory  methods  of  procedure  obtaining,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  occasionally  the  Board  passes  a  resolution  handed  up 
by  a  committee  by  mistake,  in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the 
committee,  and  that  a  formal  recision  of  the  action  taken  is  subse- 
quently necessary.^ 

3.    Time  spent  in  administrative  business 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  action  upon  the  great  mass  of  petty 
administrative  details  that  comes  before  it  is  thus  absolutely  perfunc- 
tory and  pro  forma,  yet,  because  of  the  overwhelmingly  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  such  details  in  the  total  of  matters  presented  to  the 
Board  (as  established  by  the  table  in  the  preceding  division),  even  such 
perfunctory  action  upon  them  consumes  far  the  greater  share  of  the 
time  of  the  Board.  Even  when  the  process  of  "bunching"  resolutions, 
above  described,  is  freely  employed,  the  great  number  of  items  involved, 
averaging  at  least  75  per  meeting,  makes  the  consumption  of  much 
time  in  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  approval  inevitable,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  time  required  for  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  and  reports, 
necessary  in  many  cases. 

At  none  of  the  meetings  held  during  December,  19 12 — March,  191 3, 

*  At  its  meeting  of  January  8,  1913.  the  Board  enacted  a  resolution  (item  59  on 
its  calendar)  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies;  but  later  in  the  meeting  the 
Secretary  announced  that  that  resolution  had  been  introduced  "inadvertently"  and 
was  of  no  effect.  No  record  of  this  illuminating  bit  of  procedure  appears  on  the 
minutes. 
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were  more  than  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the  items  on  the  calendar  of  a  class 
other  than  administrative  routine.  The  total  consideration  accorded 
these  items  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour  at  each  meeting,  yet  each 
of  the  meetings  in  question  lasted  at  least  two  hours.  If  these  meetings 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  it  might  be  stated  that  the  time  devoted 
bv  the  Board  to  the  perfunctory  enactment  of  resolutions  regarding 
matters  of  routine  administration  which  do  not  in  their  nature  call  for 
action  bv  the  Board,  constitutes  about  three-quarters  of  the  time  spent 
bv  the  Board  in  actual  session.^ 

b.     The  Board  as  a  legislative  and  inspectorial  body 

1.  Effects  of  performance  of  administrative  routine. 

2.  Character  of  legislative  information  used. 

3.  Character  of  consideration  given. 

I.  Effects  of  performance  of  administrative  routine 

Except  in  the  matter  of  amendments  to  its  by-laws,  the  Board  has 
failed  to  draw  any  distinction  between,  or  to  provide  any  different 
methods  of  procedure  for,  its  routine  administrative  duties,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  legislative  and  inspectorial  duties,  on  the  other.  Since 
matters  of  administrative  routine  greatly  overshadow  matters  of  legis- 
lation and  supervision  in  volume,  and  in  the  time  consumed  by  the 
Board  for  their  .trmsaction,  the  procedure  and  general  character  of 
action  of  the  Board  on  the  latter  class  of  matters  is  inevitably  largely 
influenced,  if  not,  indeed,  almost  completely  determined,  by  its  pro- 
cedure and  manner  of  action  on  the  former.  In  several  important  re- 
spects, this  influence  may  be  very  distinctly  traced. 

(a)  Lack  of  time  for  legislative  work 

First,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  fact  that  the  time  consumed  by  the 
Board  in  administrative  work  is  so  great  as  to  leave  an  altogether 
inadequate  amount  of  time  remaining  for  its  legislative  and  supervisory 
work.  Making  use  of  the  estimate  of  distribution  of  time  above 
made,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  half  an  hour  fortnightly 
is  an  absurdly  small  amount  of  time  for  a  body  of  forty-six  to  spend 
in  legislating  for  and  overseeing  the  educational  system  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  time  available  for  legislative  work  is  strongly 

1  The  remedy  recommended  in  this  report  for  all  the  evils  resulting  from  the  per- 
formance by  the  Board  of  administrative  acts  is  as  already  indicated  the  delegation 
of  that  performance  to  the  paid  officers  or  the  committees  of  ihe  Board.  If,  however, 
that  recommendation  be  regarded  unfavorably,  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  time  in 
perfunctory  action  on  routine  matters  could  still  be  obviated  by  a  frank  recognition 
that  ordinarily  the  Board  cannot  and  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  real  consideration 
to  these  matters.  If  the  reports  of  committees  were  printed  in  full  and  distributed  to 
the  members  before  the  meeting,  as  above  suggested,  it  would  be  practicable  to  con- 
sider every  report  and  accompanying  resolution  as  approved,  unless  negative  action 
upon  it  were  called  for  by  a  member.  Thus  only  contentious  matters  would  come  be- 
fore the  Board  for  deliberative  decision. 
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felt  by  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Board  themselves.  Several 
months  ago  ^  there  was  introduced  in  the  Board  a  motion  directing  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation  to  "consider  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  calendar  of  the  Board  meetings  can  be  made  less  cumber- 
some, through  the  elimination  of  matters  that  can  be  properly  and  more 
expeditiously  attended  to  by  the  appropriate  committees."  - 

A  gentleman  now  and  for  some  years  past  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  long  the  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  By-Laws,  has  declared  ^ 
that  the  abandonment  by  the  Board  of  its  functions  of  routine  adminis- 
tration "would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  w^ould  leave  the  Board 
of  Education  more  opportunity  to  discuss  fully  and  freely  many  mat- 
ters of  importance  upon  which  action  is  taken  sometimes  too  hastily." 

This  utterly  inadequate  time  available  for  legislative  and  inspec- 
torial work  is  rendered  still  more  inadequate  because  no  regular 
machinery  exists  in  the  Board  for  giving  precedence  to  such  work  over 
petty  matters  of  administration.  The  order  of  listing  items  on  the 
calendar,  as  already  indicated,  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  their 
urgency  or  importance ;  and  it  is  in  their  order  on  the  calendar  that 
items  are  normally  considered  by  the  Board.  Any  change  in  this  order 
requires  the  initiative  of  some  member  of  the  Board,  who,  not  unnat- 
urally, will  be  unwilling,  except  in  a  very  clear  case,  to  place  himself 
in  the  position  of  asking  to  have  a  matter  in  which  he  or  his  com- 
mittee is  particularly  interested  given  precedence  over  matters  entered 
by  the  members  of  other  committees.  Consequently,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen that,  by  a  mere  chronological  accident,  consideration  of  a  matter  of 
high  importance  will  be  delayed  till  the  fag  end  of  a  meeting,  when 
some  of  the  members  have  left  and  those  that  remain  are.  partially  at 
least,  disabled  from  giving  the  matter  careful  and  thorough  considera- 
tion because  of  their  natural  impatience  to  get  home.  That  such  a 
possibility  is  by  no  means  purely  imaginary  was  emphatically  illustrated 
at  the  meeting  held  January  22,  1913.  The  calendar  of  that  meeting 
contained  176  items,  126  of  them  being  resolutions  presented  bv  com- 
mittees. The  first  four  of  these  resolutions  had  been  laid  over  from  pre- 
ceding meetings  and  were  of  prime  importance.  Of  the  remaining  122, 
however  (numbered  55  to  176),  only  the  following  have  been  found, 
after  careful  examination,  to  be  of  other  than  a  merely  routine  character  : 

No.  134 — Requesting  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  authorize  the 
issue  of  $57,960  corporate  stock,  as  an  additional  amount,  for  the  general  construction, 
etc.,  of  P.  S.  115,  ]\Ian. 

Nos.  i49-i55^Reports  from  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation  regarding 
salaries  and  qualifications  of  sundry  teaching  positions. 

No.  162 — Relative  to  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  (consideration  de- 
ferred by  request  of  committee,  pending  printing  of  report). 

'  Meeting  of  February  13,  1913,  Minutes,  p.  304. 

"  The  motion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws,  which  has  not  up  to  the 
present  writing  (August,  1913)  reported  upon  it. 

^  Hon.  Robert  L.  Harrison,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  School  Liquiry,  April 
II,  1913- 
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Xo.  17^— Relative  to  tlie  discontinuance  of  the  New  York  Nautical  School. 
Xo!    176— Report   of  Special   Committee  appointed   to  confer  with   the    Board   of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  regarding  two  items  in  the  budget  for  1913. 

Of  the  IJJ  new  resolutions  on  the  calendar  then,  these,  which  pri- 
marily demanded  the  deliberative  action  of  the  Board,  were  among  the 
last  forty.  Every  one  of  them,  except  No.  175,  was  mianimously 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Oi  these  items,  furthermore,  one  of  particular  importance  was, 
without  doubt.  No.  175.  relative  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  New 
York  Nautical  School.  While  the  resolution  presented  was  merely  a 
request  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  the  maintenance  of  the  Nautical 
School  optional  with  and  not  mandatory  upon  the  Board,  the  report 
which  accompanied  it  definitely  committed  the  Board  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  school.  Yet  this  resolution  and  report  were  next  to  the 
last  item  on  the  calendar.  They  came  up  for  consideration  at  about 
6:20  P.  M.  The  chairman  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
Nautical  School  and  one  other  member  urged  their  adoption,  speaking 
in  all  about  seven  minutes.  There  were  several  points  in  their  ad- 
dresses which  so  obviously  called  for  question  by  one  not  familiar  with 
the  matter  ^  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  present  were  thoroughly  convinced.  The  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  the  great  length  of  time  required  for  a  thorough  threshing  out  of 
the  issues  involved  combined  apparently  to  discourage  any  member 
from  prolonging  the  meeting  by  precipitating  a  discussion,  and  the 
resolution  was  consequently  adopted  unanimously,  without  any  further 
deliberation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  this  matter  come  up 
at  the  beginning  of,  or,  at  least,  appreciably  earlier  in  the  meeting,  the 
discussion  and  perhaps  the  action  upon  it  would  have  been  of  a  much 
more  deliberative  character.^ 

A  similar  instance  can  be  cited  from  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
on  March  12,  1913.  One  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  entire 
calendar  was  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  presenting 
for  adoption  an  estimate  of  the  corporate  stock  required  by  the  Board 
for  the  year  19 13,  involving  a  total  of  $7,500,000.  and  aimed  to  super- 
sede the  corporate  stock  estimate  adopted  by  the  Board  in  1912.     Yet 

1  Thus  the  chairman  of  the  committee  stated  that  the  commandant  of  the  school 
believed  the  course  of  study  in  large  measure  inappropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
school  and  unduly  wasteful.  This  would  seem  automatically  to  suggest  the  question, 
not  touched  upon  by  any  of  the  speakers,  whether  a  radical  revision  of  the  course  of 
study  would  not  remedy  most  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  argument  for  dis- 
continuing the  school  was  based. 

'  In  this  particular  case  the  absurdity  of  having  so  important  a  matter  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  was  further  emphasized  by  the  utter  waste  of  approximately 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  in  the  meeting  by  the  reading  in  full  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  High  Schools  regarding  the  low  standard  of  English  speech  obtaining 
among  the  population  of  the  city — a  lucubration  which,  while  eloquent  and  pregnant 
with  valuable  suggestion,  was  utterly  incapable  of  forming  the  subject  of  action  by 
the  Board,  and  could  consequently  have  been  perused  by  the  members  at  their  leisure 
when  printed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 
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this  item  came  up  for  discussion  in  its  regular  order  on  the  calendar 
after  5:45,  when  (as  was  revealed  by  the  necessity  of  having  thirty-one 
members  present  in  order  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  by-la\vs,  which 
came  up  a  few  moments  later)  only  twenty-nine  of  the  members  were 
present. 

A  fuller  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  would  doubtless 
reveal  a  fairly  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  failure  to  provide 
for  the  early  consideration  of  important  matters  has  resulted  in  a  total 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
not  only  to  discuss,  but  even  to  acquire  any  familiarity  with  the  matter 
in  hand. 

The  primary  change  recommended  in  this  report,  namely,  the  dele- 
gation by  the  Board  of  all  but  its  primary  legislative  functions  to  its 
officers  or  committees,  would  without  question  effectually  remedy  the 
undesirable  situation  here  described  by  eliminating  all  routine  matters 
from  the  calendar.  Even  without  such  radical  action,  however,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  some  regular  procedure  may  not  be  provided  by 
which,  without  the  initiative  of  any  private  member,  important  matters 
shall  be  given  precedence  on  the  calendar.  The  most  simple  method  to 
efifectuate  this  would  probably  be  the  constitution  of  a  rules,  or  "steer- 
ing'' committee,  which  might  be  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral standing  committees  with  the  President  of  the  Board  as  chairman. 

(b)     Lack  of  interest 

The  second  result  of  the  presence  upon  the  calendar  of  the  Board 
of  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  routine  matters  in  each  of 
w^hich  no  more  than  a  few  ot  the  members  can  have  any  possible  in- 
terest, is  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  by  its  mem- 
bers. This  is  manifested  alike  in  the  conduct  of  those  members  who 
attend  the  meetings  and  those  who  frequently  absent  themselves. 

Observation  of  a  dozen  successive  meetings  of  the  Board  during 
the  months  December,  19 12,  to  April,  19 13,  disclosed  the  fact  that  in 
every  meeting  of  the  Board  there  are  long  and  well-defined  periods  in 
w^hich  the  proceedings  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mechanical  dia- 
logue between  the  Secretary  and  the  President,  the  former  reading  the 
resolutions  presented,  and  the  latter,  after  putting  the  question,  usually 
without  receiving  any  very  audible  response,  declaring  them  adopted, 
the  members  meanwhile  engaging  themselves  in  private  conversation 
with  each  other  or  with  officers  of  the  Board,  or  interested  employees, 
or  outsiders.  With  such  a  state  of  order  prevailing,  it  is  well  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  for  the  Board  to  pass 
without  any  consideration  w'hatever,  under  the  impression  that  merely 
a  routine  matter  is  involved,  a  resolution  which  may  be  of  high  im- 
portance, either  becau?e  of  the  particular  matter  involved,  or  because 
of  the  precedent  wdiich  it  sets.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
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contin£jencv  except  the  alertness  and  conscientiousness  of  some  private 
member,  or  perhaps  of  the  President.^ 

There  can  be  Httle  question,  moreover,  tliat  the  faihire  of  some  of 
the  members  oi  the  Board  to  attend  its  meetings  with  as  great  regu- 
laritv  as  could  be  desired  is  partly,  if  not  largely,  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  members  know  in  advance  that  a  large  part  of  the  time  which 
they  spend  at  the  meeting  will  be  occupied  in  utterly  useless  pro  forma 
approval  of  committee  reports,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  assur- 
ance whatever  that  any  one  of  the  multifarious  items  on  the  Board's 
calendar  is  of  a  character  requiring  any  serious  consideration  or  delib- 
eration. The  brevity  of  the  abstracts  in  which  committee  reports  are 
summarized  on  the  calendar  sometimes  makes  it  difficult,  as  above 
pointed  out.  to  ascertain,  even  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  calendar 
(at  best  tedious  and  confusing)  the  exact  nature  of  the  matter  to  be 
discussed. 

The  conclusion  seems  warranted,  therefore,  that  the  excision  of  all 
routine  administration  from  the  Board's  functions,  as  above  recom- 
mended, would  result  in  raising  the  level  of  interest  taken  by  members 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Beard.  It  is  worthy,  also,  of  consideration, 
whether  the  added  dignity  and  importance  which  would  come  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board  through  such  a  change  might  not  have  the 
effect  of  making  membership  in  the  Board  attractive  to  the  type  of 
citizen  who.  because  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  business  or  public  duties, 
would  feel  his  time  too  valuable  for  even  a  small  part  of  it  to  be  spent 
upon  such  matters  of  petty  routine  as  now  occupy  so  large  a  part  of 
the  time  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  Board. 

(c)    Deference  to  committees 

Still  a  third  result  of  great  importance  may  be  pointed  to  as  ema- 
nating from  the  presence  on  the  calendar  of  the  Board  of  so  large  a 
number  of  routine  items.  The  action  of  the  Board  upon  such  matters 
is.  and  must  be,  as  above  demonstrated,  wholly  perfunctory,  a  mere 
pro  forma  ratification  of  the  action  of  the  committee  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  matter  comes.  A  perfectly  natural  and  predictable 
result  of  this  practice  is  the  development  on  the  part  of  members  and 
committees  of  a  feeling  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  which  militates  against 
real  consideration  by  the  Board  of  committee  recommendations ;  a  feel- 
ing that  each  committee  is,  within  its  own  sphere,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Board  itself;  and  a  consequent  resentment  on  the  part  of 
committee  members  toward  any  attempt  by  a  member  of  the  Board  not 
on  the  committee  to  question  its  action  or  recommendation  on  the  floor. 

The  degree  to  which  this  attitude  is  cherished  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  was  strikingly  revealed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 

1  Within  the  past  few  months  fi.  e.,  February-May,  1913)  the  President  of  the 
Board  has  on  not  a  few  occasions  found  it  necessary  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
house  resolutions  of  moment  which,  but  for  his  vigilance,  would  have  been  enacted 
pro  forma. 
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held  January  8,  1913.  The  Committee  on  Sites,  having  presented  for 
adoption  a  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  a  particular  site,  a  member  re- 
-quested  that  the  committee  present  to  the  Board  statistical  information 
bearing  on  the  necessity  for  such  purchase.  Upon  the  committee  mem- 
ber having  the  matter  in  charge  confessing  his  inability  to  supply  such 
information  at  that  time,  the  interested  member  recpiested  that  the 
matter  be  laid  over  until  the  following  meeting,  when  such  information 
might  be  forthcoming.  This  request  seemed  so  unreasonable  to  another 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Sites,  and  so  at  variance  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  member,  that  he  moved  that  this  member  be  appointed 
a  committee  of  one  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Board  the  existence 
of  any  facts  tending  to  justify  his  lack  of  confidence  in  the  committee.^ 
In  the  presence  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  a  private  member  will  hardly 
feci  inclined  to  question  the  report  of  a  committee  merely  because  he  is 
not  convinced  by  the  facts,  or  lack  of  facts,  presented  by  the  committee. 
Most  members,  certainly  all  those  not  of  an  aggressive  turn,  will  accept 
without  Cjucstion  the  report  of  the  committee,  unless  they  have  very 
good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Board  in  its  perfunctory  action  upon  the 
multitude  of  administrative  trifles  that  come  before  it  has  then  three 
definite  effects  upon  its  action  in  its  legislative  or  supervisory  capacity : 

(a)  The  time  of  the  Board  which  should  be  devoted  to  legislative 
■or  supervisory  action  is  squandered. 

(b)  The  attention  which  should  be  paid  by  the  members  to  such 
action  is  dissipated. 

(c)  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  alert  examination  of  committee 
recommendations,  which  should  be  characteristic  of  such  action,  is  made 
almost  impossible. 

The  joint  result  of  all  three  of  these  conditions  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Board  fails  to  give  proper  consideration  or  attention  to  those 
large  legislative  and  inspectorial  matters,  which,  as  above  urged,  consti- 
tute its  main  justification  for  existence.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  the  actual  facts  evidence  that  such  a  result  has  ensued. 

2.  Character  of  legislative  information  used 

Before  considering  the  amount  of  deliberation  actually  given  by  the 
Board  to  its  legislative  and  supervisor}'-  business  during  a  representa- 
tive period,  it  is  illuminating  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion commonly  presented  to  the  Board  (almost  invariably,  of  course,  in 
the  form  of  committee  reports)  as  a  basis  for  its  action  with  reference 
to  such  business.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  whatever  the  adequacy  of  such  reports  in  themselves,  in  all  but  a 

^  The  Minutes  of  the  Board  make  no  mention  of  this  motion,  recording  merely 
that  "discussion"  ensued.     Minutes,  1913,  p.  50. 
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vcrv  few  cases  they  are,  as  above  pointed  out,  presented  to  the  Board 
only  in  oral  form. 

The  reports  usually  presented  by  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and 
Legislation,  recommending  that  the  Board  express  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  pending  legislative  bills,  would  seem,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  markedly  inadequate  in  that  they  fail  to  present  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  in  question.^  That  the  exact  wording  of  a  bill  may 
often  be  of  prime  importance  is,  we  think,  hardly  to  be  doubted. 

Another  class  of  matters,  supervisory  rather  than  legislative  in  char- 
acter, upon  which  the  reports  usually  presented  to  the  Board,  would 
seem  to  be  inadequate,  is  that  of  the  disciplining  of  teachers.  These 
reports  merely  state  the  verdict  arrived  at  by  the  committee,  and  the 
action  recommended,  without  any  discussion  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  same  category  might  be  placed  certain  of  the  reports  recom- 
mending the  rejection  of  nominations  to  teaching  positions  made  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
reason  for  such  rejection  is  not  adequately  stated.  At  least  one  in- 
stance has  been  found,  however,  without  any  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  made,  in  which  a  committee  (that  on  Elementary 
Schools)  recommended  the  rejection  of  a  nomination  without  giving 
any  reason  whatever  for  the  recommendation,  the  report  being  adopted 
by  the  Board  without  any  Cjuestion.  It  was  only  by  repeated  inquiry 
of  several  different  officers  of  the  Board  that  we  were  able  to  ascertain 
that  the  reason  for  the  recommendation  was  that  there  was  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  nominee  was  a  married  woman. ^ 

It  is  perhaps,  however  '^r  it"^  action  on  financial  matters  involving 
legislative  considerations  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  information  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  is  most  apparent.  If  there  be  one  report  rather 
than  another  which,  it  would  seem  without  question,  should  be  before 
the  Board  in  such  form  as  to  bring  out  with  the  greatest  possible  clear- 
ness the  various  elements  involved,  that  report  is  the  annual  budget  esti- 
mate of  the  Department. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report  ^  that  that 
document,  as  drawn  up  in  191 2.  did  not  at  certain  points  present  suffi- 
cient facts  to  justify  the  size  of  the  estimates  made.  Entirely  aside 
from  their  statistical  validity,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  form  in 
which  the  estimates  were  presented  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  Board 
in  that  year  was  very  imperfectly  calculated  to  assist  the  members  of 
the  Board  in  evaluating  the  various  proposals  presented  for  enlargement 
and  extension  of  activity.  The  information  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
judgment  was,  in  some  cases,  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  detailed  figures 

1  A  copy  of  each  bill  introduced  into  the  Legishture  affectinpf  educational  matters 
is  now  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board  immediately  upon  its  introduction ;  but  the 
bill  may  not  be.  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  on  By-Lav.s  until  several  weeks  later, 
when  the  members  have,  in  all  likelihood,  forgotten  the  wording. 

'The  case  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Minutes,  1910,  page  45S. 

'  See  Part  I,  Chap.  IV. 
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having  little  if  any  legislative  significance;  in  no  case  were  the  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  a  projected  enlargement  of  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  collated  in  any  one  place,  but  were  scattered  under  two, 
and,  in  some  cases,  three  or  four  heads, ^  and  the  cost  of  enlargements 
in  size  of  activities,  as  now  conducted,  was  not,  in  the  main  totals, 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  cost  of  proposed  innovations  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  activities.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  extraction 
from  the  estimate  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Board 
should  have  been  based  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  and  considerable 
inconvenience. 

Moreover,  as  of  perhaps  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going defects,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  presented,  in 
any  part  of  the  estimate,  any  information  regarding  the  efficiency  or 
success  in  the  past  of  the  activities  for  whose  future  maintenance  the 
Board  was  asked  to  provide.  In  the  absence  of  any  independent  offi- 
cers of  investigation,  such  as  it  has  above  been  recommended  should  be 
employed  by  the  Board,  virtually  the  only  information  upon  which  the 
Board  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  activities  conducted  by  it  is  that 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  and,  still  more,  of  his 
chief  subordinates.  Until  19 12,  however,  these  reports  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Board  only  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  City  Superintendent,  which  was  not,  moreover,  presented  to  the 
Board  until  several  months  after  the  adoption  by  it  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. Even  in  1912,  when  the  original  reports  were  laid  before  the 
Board,  none  was  presented  before  the  adoption  of  the  estimate.  As  a 
result,  the  Board,  in  passing  upon  the  estimate  for  the  year  19 13,  had 
before  it  no  careful  and  detailed  report  regarding  the  conduct  of  those 
activities  of  a  date  later  than  July  31,  1911,^ 

The  facts  given  regarding  the  defectiveness  of  the  estimates  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  for  consideration  are  believed  strongly  to  indicate 
that  there  was  very  little  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  educational  and 
fiscal  officers  and  committees  who  framed  those  estimates  that  the 
Board  would  give  to  them  any  very  careful  or  minute  examination. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corporate  stock  estimate  for  the  year 
1911-1912.  with  tentative  estimates  for  1912-1915,  presented  to  the 
Board  February  6th,  1911.^  That  estimate  proposed  that  the  Board 
of  Education  ask  for  issues  of  corporate  stock  amounting  in  all  to  over 
$45,813,000  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
business  ever  brought  before  the  Board  of  Education ;  yet,  in  the  words 

*  With  reference  to  every  activity  the  estimates  are  presented  separately  for  sal- 
aries and  for  all  other  expenses  because  of  the  legal  distinction  between  the  General 
and  Special  Funds.  In  some  cases  the  expenses  for  a  single  activity  under  the  Special 
Fund  are  again  separated  under  several  heads,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  under  a  few 
heads  (e.  g..  cartage  of  supplies),  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  distribution  of 
cost  pmor.g  the  several  activities  covered. 

'  Though  the  annual  report  is  oflRcially  dated  July  31,  in  practice  it  covers  the 
summer  activities  which  close  about  August  31. 

•Minutes,  pp.  217-238. 
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of  a  member  oi  the  Board, ^  "with  only  a  minority  of  the  recommen- 
dations is  sufficient  information  given  to  enable  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  necessity  for  a  new  build- 
ino-.  In  manv  cases  no  information  at  all  is  given;  for  example,  on 
page  1 1  of  the  printed  report  -  are  requests  for  eight  new  buildings  in 
the  Borough  of  Queens  without  a  single  fact  attached  to  show  the 
necessitv  for  any  one  of  the  buildings.  On  page  12  are  six  other 
recommendations  equally  destitute  of  supporting  evidence.  Further- 
more as  to  sites,  only  round  figures  were  given  (namely,  $1,000,000 
for  each  of  the  years  191 1  and  1912  and  $500,000  for  1913,  1914  and 
191s).  without  any  basis  whatever  for  the  estimates  being  presented. 

The  substitute  corporate  stock  estimate  for  1911-1915  adopted  by 
the  Board  March  29,  1911,^  contained  somewhat  fuller  information 
on  several  of  the  points  above  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  the  informa- 
tion given  was  presented  with  a  degree  of  clarity  and  fullness  hardly 
adequate  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  give  assurance  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  which  prepared  the  estimate,  did  not  act  entirely 
without  a  fact  basis.  The  same  may  be  said,  though  perhaps  with  less 
truth,  of  the  information  presented  in  connection  with  the  corporate 
stock  estimates  adopted  June  12,  1912,  and  March  12,  1913.*  In  none 
of  these  estimates  moreover,  was  any  adequate  explanation  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  committee  had  determined  upon  the  order  of 
urgency  of  the  items  presented. 

Similarly,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  meetings  of 
November  27  and  December  11  and  26.  1912,^  requesting  imme- 
diate authorization  of  corporate  stock  for  the  construction  of  five  new 
buildings,  presented  no  adequate  grounds  for  the  urgency  of  the 
request.  A  statement  of  such  grounds  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  imperatively  demanded  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the 
items  for  which  immediate  authorization  on  the  ground  of  urgent  need 
was  requested  had  been  reported  by  the  very  same  committee  in  the 
regular  corporate  stock  estimate  a  few  months  previous  to  be  far  down 
on  the  list  in  the  order  of  urgency. 

A  still  more  striking  and,  because  more  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the 
Board,  more  characteristic  type  of  report  is  that  recommending  that 
the  Board  request  the  issue  of  special  revenue  bonds  for  purposes 
unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  annual  departmental 
estimate  or  to  supply  deficits  in  funds  provided  for  at  that  time.  No 
argument  is  necessary,  we  think,  to  prove  that  in  every  case  in  which 
the  Board  makes  such  request  it  should  have  before  it  a  clear  statement 
of  the  reason  either  why  the  purpose  for  which  the  request  is  made  was 
not  foreseen  when  the  estimate  was  made,  or,  if  foreseen  and  provided 

'  Hon.  John  Martin,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Feb.  15,  191 1. 

*I9II   Minutes,  p.  225.  'Minutes,  1912,  pp.  939-978;  1913,  pp.  422-442. 

*  Minutes,  pp.  9.39-979. 

'  Minutes,  pp.  2103,  2186  ff,  2281  ff. 
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for,  why  sufticient  provision  was  not  made.  Vet  it  is  found,  upon 
examination  of  the  requests  for  special  revenue  bonds  made  during  the 
years  1910  and  1911,  numbering  twenty  in  all,  that  in  only  four  cases 
was  there  any  attempt  made  at  such  an  explanation. 

A  matter  very  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  requests  for  special 
revenue  bonds  is  a  request  for  a  transfer  of  funds.  Here,  too,  what  is 
involved  is  virtually  a  modification  of  the  departmental  estimate  and, 
consequently,  the  same  kind  of  explanation  is  plainly  called  for.  Here, 
too,  however,  the  Board  seldom,  if  ever,  has  before  it,  as  a  basis  for 
the  request  which  it  makes  upon  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  city,  any 
adequate  statement  of  the  reason  why  the  transfer  is  necessary.  The 
reason  usually  stated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  its  report  recom- 
mending the  request  is  merely  that  the  fund  to  which  the  transfer  is 
requested  has  been  found  inadequate  and  that  the  fund  from  which  the 
transfer  is  requested  has  been  found  more  than  sufficient. 

It  thus  happened  that  in  191 1  no  less  than  $11,500  was  by  six  suc- 
cessive transfers  transferred  from  the  fund  "General  Supplies — Lec- 
tures," which  was  but  $26,700  in  all.  Yet  the  form  in  which  the  reports 
recommending  these  requests  were  presented  allowed  of  no  indication  of 
the  total  amount  of  transfers  from  the  given  fund  to  date  nor  of  the 
proportion  which  such  transfers  bore  to  the  whole  fund,  facts  without 
which  any  real  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  the  transfer  or  of 
the  conditions  which  made  it  possible  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  matter  of  site  selections,  too.  the  information  upon  which  the 
Board  acts  is  hardly  calculated  to  make  possible  any  actual  considera- 
tion by  the  Board.  A  report  urging  the  selection  of  a  site  cannot,  of 
course,  well  present  any  reason  for  the  recommendation  beyond  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  based  upon  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions. It  can.  however,  and  we  believe  it  should,  inform  the  Board  as 
to  how  urgent  or  immediate  the  need  for  the  particular  site  is,  in  order 
that  the  Board  may  control  the  general  policy  of  site  acquisition.  Thus 
a  report  urging  the  selection  of  a  particular  site  and  stating  that  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  population  warranted  the  belief  that  such 
site  would  become  necessary  within,  for  example,  four  years,  could, 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  site  selected,  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  discussion,  by  members  of  the  Board  entirely  ignorant 
of  that  particular  site,  as  to  whether  the  figures  presented  did  point  to 
the  probable  need  alleged,  and  whether,  on  general  considerations,  the 
acquisition  of  sites  four  years  in  advance  of  urgent  need  was  advisable. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  virtually  no  case  of  a  site  selection  within  the 
past  three  years  has  any  such  information  been  presented  to  the  Board, 
the  report  of  the  committee  usually  stating  merely  that  the  committee 
has  given  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Local  School  Board 
or  the  Board  of  Superintendents  regarding  the  necessity  of  a  site  in 
a  particular  locality  and  accordingly  recommends  the  selection  of  a 
particular  site. 
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When,  furtheriiioro.  the  Committee  on  Sites  recommends  that  the 
selection  of  a  site  ah-eady  determined  upon  by  the  Board  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  which  proceedings  have  already  been  begun  shall  be 
rescinded,  and  another  site  substituted,  fairly  definite  reasons  should 
be  stated  for  the  change,  designed  to  give  assurance  that  the  former 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was  not  made  hastily  or  without  a 
survey  of  all  the  factors  involved.  We  find,  however,  that  here  too 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Sites  frequently  fail  to  present  infor- 
mation of  this  character.^ 

A  most  striking  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sites  presented  May  ii.  1910,-  recommending  the  rescission 
of  twenty-two  site  selections,  of  which  one  had  been  made  only  two 
months  JDreviously  and  eight  others  within  only  the  preceding  six 
months,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  very  committee  which  now 
urged  the  rescission  of  those  selections.  To  point  out  that  some  expla- 
nation of  the  reason  for  such  complete  reversal  of  policy  was  called  for 
under  the  circumstances  would  seem  a  work  of  supererogation.  Yet 
the  Committee  on  Sites  presented  its  recommendation  without  any  sup- 
porting reasoning  whatever,  and  it  was  only  after  the  report  had  been 
laid  over  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  members,  who  were  apparently 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Committee's  statement,  that  the  Commit- 
tee, before  the  next  meeting,  amended  its  report  by  inserting  therein  a 
brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  it.^ 

Without,  therefore,  endeavoring  to  trace  any  relation  of  cause  and 
efTect  between  it  and  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  division. 
it  may,  we  think,  be  stated  that  in  general  the  nature  of  the  reports 
presented  to  the  Board  by  its  committee  on  matters  involving  legislative 
and  supervisory  considerations  is  not  such  as  to  furnish  a  proper  basis 

'  See,  for  example,  reports  of  Committee  on  Sites,  June  8  and  December  14,  1910 
(Minutes  1046  and  2148 f),  September  13  and  November  8,  1911  (Minutes  1361  and 
1652),  June  26,  1912  (Minutes  1164).  The  last-mentioned  report  recommends  the 
rescission  of  the  selection  of  a  site  for  which  funds  had  already  been  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  yet  gives  as  the  reason  for  its  recommendation 
merely  that  it  was  reached  "on  further  consideration." 

2  Minutes,  897. 

^  While  it  is  here  urged  that  reasons  should  be  presented  to  the  Board  as  a  basis 
for  its  action,  it  must  be  confessed  that  on  those  occasions  on  which  the  Committee  on 
Sites,  for  example,  has  presented  to  the  Board  a  reason  for  its  recommendation,  the 
character  of  consideration  given  by  the  Board  has  hardly  been  such  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  reason  given.  In  this  matter  of  rescissions 
of  site  locations,  for  example,  the  Committee,  on  March  29,  April  12,  May  10  and  June 
4,  191 1  (Minutes  494,  593,  753,  981),  presented  reports  recommending  the  selection  of 
certain  sites  in  place  of  those  previously  selected  by  the  Board  upon  its  recommendation, 
giving  as  the  reason  therefor  that  upon  consultation  with  either  a  local  school  board 
or  a  member  of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Board  or  the  Real  Estate  Appraiser  of  the 
Finance  Department,  the  substitution  had  been  deemed  advisable.  The  question  must 
certainly  have  presented  itself  to  any  member  listening  to  the  reading  of  these  reports 
by  the  secretary  why  the  advice  of  the  several  functionaries  mentioned  was  not  sought 
previous  to  the  original  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  So  far  as  the  minutes 
show,  however,  this  question,  if  it  did  occur  to  any  member,  was  not  deemed  by  him 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  his  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Sites  by  propounding  it. 
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for  deliberation  by  the  Board,  even  should  the  other  elements  entering 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Board's  business  permit  of  such  deliberation. 

3.     Character  of  consideratioii  given 

As  the  character  of  the  information  presented  to  the  Board  for  its 
action  is  commonly  of  such  a  character  that  no  deliberative  action  can 
be  based  upon  it,  we  should  expect  that  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  called  to  pass  upon  these  matters  would  attempt  to  amplify  their 
information  by  asking  questions  of  the  several  committee  chairmen.  A 
total  absence  of  such  interrogation  may  be  taken,  we  think,  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  high  legislative  importance,  as  conclusively  indi- 
cating that  the  action  of  the  Board  on  such  matters  is  not  only  not  de- 
lil)erative,  but  is  wholly  perfunctory.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  such  deliberation  or  interrogation  upon  the  floor  of  the  Board, 
upon  matters  of  legislative  and  inspectorial  import,  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  for  the  years  1910  and  191 1,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
year  19 12,  have  been  carefully  examined.  Inasmuch  as  no  stenographic 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  is  kept,  it  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  measure  with  any  exactness  (except  by  personal  observation,  in- 
capable of  verification  and  necessarily  so  limited  in  extent  as  to  be 
inconclusive),  the  amount  of  time  actually  spent  by  the  Board  in  such 
deliberation,  or  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  discussion  had. 
The  minutes  of  the  Board  do,  however,  note  wherever  discussion  of  any 
kind  is  had  upon  a  motion.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  state  with  posi- 
tiveness  the  number  of  matters  of  a  given  class  in  which  any  discussion 
at  all  was  had,  and  also  the  number  of  members  who  participated  to 
any  extent  whatever  in  such  discussion.  It  is  to  these  questions  that 
our  examination  of  the  minutes  has  necessarily  been  confined.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  the  result  of  our  investigation : 

Table  Showing  Extent  of  Discussion  and  Division  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  Selected  Classes  of  Matters  Reported  to  it  During  1910,  191 1,  1912 

6  c" 
Class  of  Matters.  "3  ^ 

(1910,  1911  and  1912) 
Expressing  approval    or    disapproval    of   pending 

legislative  bills,  ordinances,  etc 22 

Selecting  sites  for  school  buildings   21 

Rescinding  selection  of  sites  for  school  buildings.  13 

Requesting  special  revenue  bonds   27 

(1910  and  1911) 
Amending  By-Laws  regarding 

Salaries     19 

Qualifications   for  positions    15 

Other  matters    2)2 

Change  in  course  of  study 17 

Requests  for  transfer  of  funds   27 

Total    203  16  4  80  iS 
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A  few  details  regarding  some  of  the  matters  expressed  in  the  above 
table  are  illiiniiiiating.  The  two  reports  on  legislative  bills  which  were 
discussed  had  refer<?nce  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  city  charter 
which  was  agitated  in  the  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of  1910  and 
191 1.  That  rendered  ]\Iay  11,  1910  (Minutes,  page  883  ff)  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  while  that  rendered  May  10,  191 1,  containing 
sixteen  separate  recommendations  for  amendment  to  the  proposed  char- 
ter, was  discussed  only  on  one  point  by  two  members  of  the  Board  not 
on  the  committee.  Even  their  discussion  is  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  not  before  the  Board  in 
writing.^ 

A  matter  of  great  legislative  importance  which  does  not  figure  in 
any  of  the  classes  of  the  above  table  w^as  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  June  12,  1912,^  authorizing  the  establishment  of  two  summer 
continuation  high  schools.  The  failure  of  the  Board  to  deliberate  upon 
this  matter  is  especially  notable  in  that  continuation  high  schools  were 
a  totally  new  departure  in  the  educational  system  of  the  city,  that  the 
funds  for  their  operation  had  been  specifically  denied  to  the  Board  by 
the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  city  in  the  preparation  of  the  19 12  budget, 
and  that  the  insertion  of  the  item  for  such  high  schools  in  the  estimate 
for  that  budget  had  also  been  made  without  any  discussion  whatever 
by  the  Board  as  a  whole. 

The  lack  of  .discussion  of  important  committee  reports  with  refer- 
ence to  policies  of  site  acquisition  in  the  years  1910  and  191 1  has 
already  been  referred  to.^ 

Of  the  financial  matters  falling  within  the  figures  above  given,  one 
may  justify  special  attention.  This  was  the  resolution  adopted  June 
26,  19 12,  requesting  the  issue  of  $44,470  of  Special  Revenue  Bonds,* 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  clerical  employees  of  the 
Board,  and  employing  additional  help.  This  resolution,  it  should  be 
noted,  called  for  increases  in  the  salaries  of  not  less  than  218  of  the 
360  permanent  clerical  employees  of  the  Board,  of  whom  15  were 
already  receiving  salaries  of  $2,000  or  over,  the  applicability  to  whom 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  in  its  report  ^  that 
the  increases  urged  were  imperatively  needed  to  prevent  the  impairment 
of  the  department's  efficiency  by  the  transfer  of  its  clerks  to  higher 
salaried  positions  in  other  departments  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  open  to 
question.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  one  of  the  increases  recom- 
mended was  for  $750,^  and  another  for  $600,  while  not  less  than  24 
of  them  were  for  sums  of  $350  or  over.  It  w^ould  certainly  seem  that 
recommendations  for  such  unusually  large  increases,  unusually  large 
even   for  a  regular  annual  estimate,  but  little  short  of   extraordinary 

'  Minutes,  p.  747  ff.  'Minutes,  page  1009.  *  See  above,  p.  155. 

*  Minutes,  p.  1146.  ''Id.,  p.  750. 

"  Recommended  for  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  then  receiving 
$1,650. 
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when  made  the  basis  of  a  request  for  the  issue  of  special  revenue 
bonds,  should  have  called  forth  on  the  lloor  of  the  Board,  even  if  not 
adverse  criticism,  at  least  pointed  interrogatories. 

Another  very  striking  illustration  of  the  absence  of  deliberation  on 
financial  matters  of  high  importance,  which  occurred  so  recently  as 
not  to  fall  within  the  above  tabulation,  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  March  12,  19 13.  At  this  meeting  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings presented  an  estimate  of  the  corporate  stock  recjuirements  of  the 
Board  for  the  calendar  year  19 13,  designed  to  supersede  the  estimate 
adopted  by  the  Board  in  June,  1912.^  Though  considerable  discussion 
was  had  with  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  include  a 
vocational  school  item  in  this  estimate,  no  discussion  whatever  was 
given  to  the  order  of  priority  or  urgency  of  the  thirty  or  more  items 
in  the  estimate;  and  indeed  no  such  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  was  possible,  since  the  report  of  the  committee  at  this  time 
existed  only  in  the  form  of  a  typewritten  copy  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  was  not  before  the  members  of  the  Board  in  any 
shape  or  form.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  moreover,  that  the  estimate  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  in  spite  of,  and  without  heed  to  the  protest  of  a 
single  member  that  it  was  unjust  to  call  upon  him  to  vote  upon  so 
important  a  matter  when  he  had  absolutely  no  information  upon  which 
to  act. 

The  perfunctory  adoption  of  important  budget  estimates  even  when 
the  estimate  is  before  the  Board  in  printed  form  is,  however,  by  no 
means  unusual.  The  corporate  stock  estimates  for  the  years  1911-1912 
and  1912-1913  were  adopted^  without  any  discussion  whatever,  and 
the  regular  departmental  estimates  for  the  same  years  were  in  no  case 
discussed  with  reference  to  more  than  a  few  items. ^ 

An  examination  of  the  table  presented,  and  of  the  instances  cited, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  presented  in  the  preceding 
section  regarding  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  reports  presented  to  the 
Board,  seems  to  us  fully  to  warrant  the  statement  that  even  upon  mat- 
ters of  high  legislative  and  financial  importance,  matters  the  proper  dis- 
position of  Avhich,  after  their  full  consideration  by  many  minds,  would 
seem  to  constitute  the  chief  justification  for  the  Board's  existence,  are, 
not  only  occasionally  but  as  a  matter  of  regular  practice,  passed  upon 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  without  any  adequate  consideration. 

SUMMARY 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  general  con- 
siderations, regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  Board's  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  legislative  powers,  receive  emphatic  support  from  a 
study  of  the  actual  conduct  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

'Minutes,  p.  422  ff.      "Minutes,  1911.  p.  489:  1912,  p.  939  f. 
^Minutes,  1910,  pp.  1505-6;  191 1,  p.  1405;  1912,  p.  1719. 
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1.  It  is  found  that,  in  spite,  or  rather  because,  of  the  great  mass  of 
administrative  business  which  it  transacts,  the  Board  fails  completely 
to  exert  any  real  control  over  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
department,  or  to  exercise  that  unifying  and  interesting  influence  by 
which  alone  its  inter\'ention  in  administrative  matters  could  in  any 
case  be  justified. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  and  very  largely  as  a  result  of  its  attempted 
administrative  activity,  its  legislative  business  is  for  the  most  part 
transacted  without  any  serious  attempt  at  deliberation  or  discussion. 

3.  The  time  consumed  by  the  Board  in  its  administrative  business 
could  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  the  time  available  for  its  legislative 
and  inspectorial  activity  correspondingly  increased  by  the  use  of  better 
mechanical  methods  of  presenting  information  to  the  Board  for  action 
and  by  the  adoption  of  by-laws  designed  to  give  precedence,  in  the 
order  of  consideration,  to  legislative  and  inspectorial  business. 

4.  No  very  material  improvement  can  be  expected,  however,  from 
such  measures.  Only  by  the  complete  or  almost  complete  divestment  of 
administrative  functions  can  the  Board  obtain  the  time,  and  retain  the 
interest  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  essential  to  a  proper  consid- 
eration of  its  legislative  and  inspectorial  business. 


CHAPTER  III.     THE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

Section  i.     Organization. 

Section  2.     Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Several  Committees. 
Section  3.     Efficiency  of  Committee  System. 
Summary. 

The  importance  of  the  part  played  in  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Education  by  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  perhaps  not  generally  appreciated.  Even  the  evidence  presented  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  action  of  the  Board  even  in  matters 
of  considerable  weight  is  not  infrequently  confined  to  a  more  or  less 
perfunctory  approval  of  the  action  of  its  committees,  fails  to  indi- 
cate the  full  significance  of  the  role  played  by  the  committees.  For, 
almost  without  exception,  the  committees  are  authorized  by  the  by- 
laws to  exercise  functions  and  take  actions  which  are  never  made 
the  subject  of  report  to  the  Board  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
journal  of  that  body.  Most  of  the  committees  furthermore  exercise 
extensive  powers  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  by-laws.  In  short, 
.the  statement  may  be  made  that  a  committee  of  the  Board  intervenes 
at  some  points  in  the  performance  of  virtually  every  act  of  importance 
in  the  administration  of  the  department  and  in  many  acts  of  no  im- 
portance. Preparatory  to  any  understanding  of  this  intervention  some 
account  of  the  organization  of  these  committees  should  be  given. 


Section  1.    Organization 

The  organization  of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
determined  by  the  Charter  only  to  the  extent  of  the  provision  for  an 
executive  committee  of  fifteen  members  which  the  Board  is  required 
(by  Section  1063)  to  appoint  annually  in  the  month  of  July.  All  other 
committees  of  the  Board  are  provided  for  by  its  own  by-laws. 

The  history  and  present  status,  or  rather,  lack  of  status,  of  the 
Executive  Committee  have  already  been  fully  discussed.^ 

The  by-laws  make  provision  for  fourteen  standing  committees  in 
addition  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Of  these  committees  two  only, 
that  on  by-laws  and  legislation  and  that  on  finance,  exercise  func- 
tions touching  upon  all  parts  of  the  educational  system.  Of  the  remain- 
ing twelve,  four  have  each  of  them  supervision  over  a  particular  branch 

*  See  pp.  129,  supra. 
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of  uic  uuMiiess  organization,  and  seven  others  over  particular  branches 
of  the  educational  organization  (^with  an  eighth,  that  on  course  of 
study  and  text-books,  exercising  a  slight  degree  of  control  over  the 
matters  covered  by  its  name  in  all  the  schools).  On"  the  educational 
side  there  are  committees  for  elementary  schools,  high  and  training 
schools,  special  schools,  nautical  school,  vocational  schools  and  indus- 
trial training,  lectures  and  libraries,  and  athletics.  On  the  business  side 
there  exist  a  committee  on  supplies,  one  on  buildings,  one  on  sites  and 
one  on  care  of  buildings. 

A  comparison  of  this  scheme  of  committee  organization  with  the 
scheme  of  educational  and  business  organization  prevailing  among  the 
paid  officers  of  the  department  (which,  in  turn,  as  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  is  largely  determined  by  the  Charter  itself),  reveals 
clearlv  that  the  committee  organization  of  the  Board  has  been  developed 
with  the  object  of  placing  over  each  chief  educational  or  administrative 
officer  a  separate  committee.  Though  the  form  of  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  of  the  City  Superintendent's  office  tends 
somewhat  to  obscure  the  fact,  there  exist  in  those  offices  what  are  vir- 
tuallv  separate  bureaus,  one  charged  with  supervision  over  high  schools, 
another  over  vocational  schools,  still  another  over  special  schools;  while 
lectures,  libraries  and  athletics  have  each  of  them  a  specially  appointed 
director  or  supervisor.  Each  of  the  chief  business  officers  of  the  Board 
also,  except  the  secretary,  that  is,  the  auditor,  the  superintendent  of 
school  buildings,  the  superintendent  of  school  supplies  and  the  super- 
visor of  janitors — has  a  separate  committee  exercising  supervision  over 
him. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  complete  separation  between  the  functions 
of  the  educational  and  business  officers.  Their  work  comes  into  con- 
tact at  many  points,  and  therefore  each  committee  in  charge  of  an  edu- 
cational activity  must  from  time  to  time  have  relations  with  the  busi- 
ness officers  and  vice  versa,  but  on  the  whole,  the  statement  is  war- 
ranted that  each  particular  committee  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
supervisor  of  a  particular  branch  of  the  educational  or  business  organi- 
zation, and  conversely  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  educational  or 
business  organization  which  is  not  provided  with  a  committee  of  the 
Board  to  supervise  its  conduct.^ 

1  One  important  exception  to  this  last  statement  should,  however,  be  noted.  There 
appears  to  be  no  provision  for  a  committee  which  shall  have  supervision  over  the 
methods  employed  and  the  work  performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  To  a  certain 
extent  of  course  the  operations  of  that  body  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  several 
school  committees.  The  Committee  on  High  Schools,  for  example,  can  doubtless  properly 
take  cognizance  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  determina- 
tion of  fitness  of  candidates  for  positions  in  the  high  schools,  even  though  no  mention 
of  that  matter  is  specifically  made  in  the  section  of  the  By-Laws  defining  the  powers 
of  that  committee;  and  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  render 
an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  a  point  of 
by-law  or  statutory  construction.  Such  cognizance  or  supervision  must,  however, 
necessarily  be  intermittent  and  confined  to  exceptional  cases.     The  daily  conduct  of 
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Of  the  fourteen  standing  committees  (not  counting  the  Executive 
Committee)  four  have  a  membership  of  nine,  and  the  remaining  ten 
a  membership  of  seven  each,  making,  therefore,  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  six  committee  memberships  to  be  filled  from  the  forty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  (the  President  being  ex-oflicio  a  member  of  all  com- 
mittees). This  committee  organization  thus  affords  opportunity  to  one 
out  of  three  members  of  the  Board  to  hold  a  committee  chairmanship, 
and  for  every  member  to  hold  membership  in  at  least  two  committees. 

The  major  business  committees  of  the  Board,  those  on  Buildings, 
Care  of  Buildings  and  Supplies,  as  well  as  that  on  By-Laws  and  Legis- 
lation, meet  regularly  every  week,  those  on  Finance,  Elementary  and 
Special  Schools  every  fortnight,  those  on  High  and  Vocational  Schools 
every  month  and  the  remaining  committees  (Sites,  Studies  and  Text- 
Books,  Lectures  and  Libraries,  Nautical  School  and  Athletics)  only  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  holding  no  meetings,  sometimes,  for  three  or 
four  months  at  a  time.  Business  is  prepared  for  the  action  of  the 
committee  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  who  also,  in  the  committees 
where  business  is  heavy,  compiles  a  calendar  of  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted and  furnishes  each  member  of  the  committee  with  a  copy  thereof 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting. 

The  Cit)'  Superintendent  assigns  to  each  committee  an  Associate 
City  Superintendent  to  represent  the  Board  of  Superintendents  before 
the  committee.  The  regularity  of  attendance  of  this  representative, 
and  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  him,  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  functions  of  the  comniittee.  In  few  cases,  however,  does  he 
appear  to  function  very  significantly  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  attendance  of  members  of  the  committee  themselves  appears 
to  be  as  regular  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  An  investigation  cov- 
ering the  meetings  of  all  the  committees  for  the  four  months,  January 
to  April,  191 1,  disclosed  absences  to  the  extent  of  26.6  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  maximum  attendance.  Of  the  ninety-six  committeee  member- 
ships then  existing,  the  holders  of  twenty-nine  memberships  (number- 
ing, however,  only  twenty  individuals)  had  been  absent  from  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  meetings  held  by  their  committees 
during  the  period  mentioned.  Those  members  who  are  frequently 
absent  are  not,  however,  commonly  entrusted  with  much  business,  so 
that  the  rather  large  proportion  of  absences  indicated  does  not  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  committee  as  seriously  as  might  be  thought. 
The  by-laws,  it  should  moreover  be  noted,  fix  the  quorum  of  all  stand- 
ing committees  at  three,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  committee. 

business  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  determinations  made  by  that  Board  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  do  not,  as  with  all  the  other  administrative  officers  of 
the  Board,  automatically  come  up  for  review  before  any  committee  of  the  Board,  even 
though  such  determinations  would  seem  in  most  cases  to  involve  a  larger  degree  of 
discretion,  and  even  perhaps  of  legislative  consideration,  than  the  determinations  made 
by  any  other  of  the  administrative  officers. 
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Section  2.     Powers  and  functions  of  the  several  committees 

a.  Legislative. 

b.  Inspectorial. 

c.  Administrative. 

Each  01  the  business  and  educational  committees  is  entrusted  by  the 
b\"-la\vs  with  general  charge  of  the  bureau  or  schools  under  its  juris- 
diction. In  some  matters  it  is  given  specific  authority  to  take  final 
action;  and  the  by-laws  provide  that  "the  action  of  any  Standing  Com- 
mittee shall  be  final,  unless  disapproved  or  modified  by  the  Board" 
upon  all  matters  except  those  "regarding  which  a  report  is  required  by 
bv-law,  resolution  or  practise  of  the  Board,  or  upon  any  matter  specially 
referred  to  it  by  the  Board."  The  general  effect  of  this  by-law,  as 
well  as  those  governing  the  individual  committees  is,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  committees  in  charge  of  business  divisions,  to  permit 
of  great  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  supervisory  activity  of  a  com- 
mittee according  to  the  inclination  of  its  members  to  assume,  and  of 
the  official  concerned  to  divest  himself,  of  the  responsibility  for  final 
action.  An  examination  of  the  minutes  of  each  committee  is  conse- 
quently necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
actually  exercised  by  that  committee. 

In  discussing  those  functions  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  follow 
the  classification  of  functions  as  legislative,  inspectorial  and  adminis- 
trative which  was  adopted  in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  Board 
itself. 

a.  Legislative  functions 

1.  Enactment  of  general  regulations. 

2.  Control  over  content  of  instruction. 

3.  Control  over  budget  estimates. 

1.    Enactment  of  general  regulations 

The  general  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  department 
are  found  either  in  the  statutes,  in  the  by-law^s  of  the  Board  or  in 
regulations  governing  particular  branches  of  the  department  promul- 
gated by  the  several  committees  in  charge  of  them. 

Proposals  for  modification  of  the  by-laws  usually  originate  with  one 
or  another  of  the  committees  vested  with  supervision  over  a  special 
branch  of  the  business  or  educational  organization  and  are  then  referred 
b}-  the  Board  to  its  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation. 

The  function  of  this  committee  in  such  cases  seems  to  be  chiefly  to 
frame  the  proposed  modification  in  proper  form  consistently  with  the 
rest  of  the  by-laws,  without  considering  in  more  than  a  very  cursory 
way  the  advisability  of  the  change  proposed.  Certain  important  modi- 
fications of  the  by-laws,  however,  as  those  affecting  committee  organi- 
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zaiiuii,  the  methods  of  domg  business,  and  the  general  regulations 
attecting  the  conduct  of  all  the  schools,  frequently  originate  with  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation  itself,  and  in  their  formulation 
and  presentation  the  committee  doubtless  exercises  an  important  inlUi- 
ence  upon  the  Board's  activities. 

The  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Legislation  is  also  the  agent  of 
the  Board  with  reference  to  proposed  or  pending  legislation,  state  and 
municipal.  Educational  legislation  desired  by  the  Board  is  framed  by 
or  at  the  direction  of  this  committee.  The  Committee  furthermore 
subscribes  to  a  service  at  Albany  which  forwards  to  it  (as  well  as  to 
each  member  of  the  Buard)  copies  of  all  bills  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
latiu'e  regarding"  educational  matters.  Each  of  these  bills  is  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee  and  a  report  adopted  for  presentation  to 
the  Board  committing  the  Board  either  to  opposition  to,  or  to  support 
of,  the  proposed  measure,  and  authorizing  the  Committee  on  By-Laws 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  its  defeat  or  passage.^ 

In  formulating  its  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  passage  of 
proposed  legislation,  the  Committee  occasionally  gives  audience  to  dele- 
gations representing  interested  organizations.  It  does  not,  however, 
hold  public  hearings,  even  on  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  such 
a'i  the  group  of  bills  known  as  the  McKee  bills,  favorable  action  on 
which  was  recentl}-  taken  by  the  Board.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  a  more  representative  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the 
more  important  of  the  measures  considered  would  not  be  obtained  by 
the  Committee  through  the  medium  of  public  hearings. 

2.     Control  over  content  of  instruction 

The  activity  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  determining  the  content 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  has  in  the  past  been  severely 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  vest  all  power  of  initia- 
tive in  this  matter  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  activity  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  Board  entrusted  with  consideration  of 
matters  in  this  class  has  naturally,  therefore,  been  similarlv  limited. 

Recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with  reference 
to  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are  usually  referred  by  the  Board 
first  to  the  committee  having  supervision  over  the  particular  class  of 
schools  concerned.  That  committee  in  turn,  after  taking  action  upon 
them,  transmits  them  to  the  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text-Books. 

The  function  of  lay  committees  in  this  class  of  matters  must  neces- 

1  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  report  that  in  spite  of 
the  importance  of  these  reports,  their  acceptance  is  in  almost  all  cases  as  perfunctory 
as  is  that  of  reports  upon  matters  of  the  most  trifling-  administrative  detail ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  present  form  of  report  in  which  the  text  of  the  bill  is  not  given,  and 
only  the  reasons  supporting  the  Committee's  recommendation  (those,  too,  in  very  brief 
form)  are  presented,  is  doubtless  justified;  even  though,  if  the  Board  were  tn  take 
more  deliberative  action,  the  reports  in  question  should,  it  would  seem,  contain  not 
only  full  text  of  the  bill,  but  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  its  passage, 
irrespective  of  the  Committee's  recommendations. 
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sarily  l'c  cx-ntined  to  changes  of  a  fundamental  character.  Within 
recent  years  few  such  changes  have  been  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Superiritendents  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  contributions  made  by  the  committees.  Examination  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text-Books  for  191 1  and  the 
first  three  months  of  1912  disclosed  no  matter  of  real  importance  that 
came  before  the  Committee.  Since  that  time  the  Committee  has  had 
under  consideration  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents relating  to  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  course  of  study  for  ele- 
mentary schools;  and,  we  believe,  has  given  the  matter  careful  and 
thorough  consideration,  having,  furthermore,  held  public  hearings  upon 
it;  but  exact  information  upon  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  this 
matter  is  not  yet  available.^ 

The  propriety  of  the  full  consideration  by  committees  of  the  Board 
(as  indeed  by  the  Board  as  a  whole)  of  proposed  changes  in  the  course 
of  study  is  not  open  to  question ;  and  we  believe  that,  within  the  limited 
sphere  of  action  in  this  regard  hitherto  open  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, its  committees  have  done  their  w^ork  w^ell.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  even  under  the  theory  of  committee  organization  at  present 
obtaining  in  the  Board,  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved,  and  better  co- 
ordination betw^een  the  several  school  courses  secured  if  all  matters 
relating  to  courses  of  study  were  vested  in  a  single  large  course  of  study 
committee  (w-hich  might,  of  course,  have  sub-committees  in  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  etc.),  in  place  of  having  the  present  double- 
headed  arrangement.  In  view  of  the  large  additional  power  just  con- 
ferred upon  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter,  w'e  urge  special  con- 
sideration of  the  advisability  of  the  change  suggested. 

The  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text-Books  is  charged  with  super- 
vision over  the  so-called  "Supply  List"  which  contains  the  names  of 
all  text-books,  and  the  description  of  all  supplies,  which  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Supplies  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  schools. 
Here,  too,  the  committee  can  act  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and.  in  almost  all  cases,  its  action  is  neces- 
sarily purely  perfunctory.  While  the  Board  should  have  power  to  con- 
trol the  character  of  text-books  and  supplies  issued,  such  control  would 
doubtless  be  adequately  exercised  if  asserted  only  in  rare  and  excep- 
tional instances  when  distinct  affirmative  or  negative  action  might  be 
called  for  by  large  considerations  of  policy. 

3.    Control  over  budget  estimates 

The  preparation  of  the  annual  departmental  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  must  be,  as  with  all  other  departments,  chiefly 

1  At  this  writing  (May  I,  1913),  tlie  Minutes  of  the  Committee  on  Studies  and 
Text-Books  are  not  available  for  consultation  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  for  any 
meetings  subsequent  to  March  25,  1912,  the  clerk  to  that  committee  having  not  yet 
transcribed  his  stenographic  notes  of  those  meetings. 
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a  work  of  statistical  compilation.  It  presents,  however,  two  features 
which  involve  legislative  consideration  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
in  most  of  the  other  city  departments.  These  two  elements  are:  First, 
the  difficulty  of  predicting  in  advance  the  school  population  for  the 
coming  year,  and  second,  the  continued  expansion  and  innovation  of 
educational  activities  of  various  descriptions.  Impossible  as  committee 
intervention  obviously  is  in  the  work  of  statistical  compilation,  it  would 
seem  that  in  revising  the  judgment  of  the  educational  officers  of  the 
Board,  both  as  to  the  probable  necessary  expansion  of  the  school  sys- 
tem through  the  increase  of  population,  and  as  to  the  development  or 
expansion,  of  special  educational  activities  such  as  recreation  centres, 
public  lectures,  etc.,  the  judgment  of  committees  of  laymen  might  be 
of  high  value. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  in  the  past  the  committees  of 
the  Board  have  actually  exercised  any  control  over,  or  attempted  any 
revision  of  the  judgments  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  is  next  to  im- 
possible. The  only  evidence  available  to  us  has  been  an  examination 
of  the  action  of  the  committee  upon  the  recommended  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  several  officers  of  the  Board.  Such  an  examination  has 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  annual  estimate  for  the  year  191 2, 
without  discovering  any  instance  in  which  the  action  of  the  committee 
effected  any  radical  or  even  significant  change  in  the  estimate  submitted 
by  the  business  or  educational  officer  involved. 

The  estimates  thus  prepared  by  the  several  committees  are  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  supervises  the  work  of  drawing 
up  the  estimate  for  presentation  to  the  Board  and  to  the  fiscal  authori- 
ties. The  function  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  the  estimate  is  laid  down  in  the  by-laws,  which  declare  ^ 
that  the  committee  ''shall  consider  and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion all  requests  whatsoever  upon  the  financial  officers  of  the  city  for 
fvmds  for  educational  purposes  including  the  annual  departmental  esti- 
mate required  by  law,  and  all  such  requests  for  funds  must  first  be 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Finance." 

The  intent  of  this  provision  of  the  by-laws  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  function  of  the  Committee  should  not  be  merely  clerical  or  perfunc- 
tory, but  should  be  exercised  in  a  real  consideration  of  the  propriety 
of  the  estimates  submitted.  Thus,  the  several  officers  of  the  Board,  par- 
ticularly those  in  charge  of  special  educational  or  semi-educational  ac- 
tivities, might  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  the  approval 
of  the  several  committees  entrusted  with  their  supervision,  estimates  in- 
volving considerable  expansion  of  those  activities,  requiring  such 
large  additional  expenditures  as  to  bring  the  total  educational  esti- 
mate up  to  a  figure  which,  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  mu- 
nicipal finances,  it  might  plainly  be  seen  would  be  considered  by  the 
financial  authorities  of  the  city  as  too  high.     The  Committee  on  Fi- 

1  Section  15,  subd.  2. 
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nance,  it  is  apparently  contemplated  by  the  by-laws,  would  then  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carefully  examining  all  the  separate 
estimates  submitted,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  those  portions  of  them 
which  called  for  expenditures  which  seemed  relatively  less  necessary  or 
justihable — to  perform,  in  short,  for  the  Department  of  Education  the 
same  work  of  adjustment  and  apportionment  as  is  performed  for  the 
cit\-  a>  a  whole  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

'  \\  hile  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the  years  191 1,  1912  and  1913  par- 
ticularlv  called  for  the  exercise,  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  this 
function  of  readjustment,  we  do  think  that  the  action  of  the  Committee 
I  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  that  action  may  be  deduced  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  Committee's  minutes),  has  hardly,  if  at  all,  been  calculated 
even  to  reveal  whether  or  not  readjustment  w-as  called  for. 

Conversation  Avith  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  Board  has  further  con- 
firmed the  impression  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  does  not,  or  at 
least  in  the  past  has  not,  conceived  it  to  be  its  function  to  revise  or 
amend  in  any  way  the  estimates  received  by  it  from  the  several  com- 
mittees having  in  charge  the  separate  activities  or  channels  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  Board,  except  in  such  obvious  cases  as  one  that  arose  in  the 
preparation  of  the  1912  estimate,  where  estimates  submitted  by  different 
officers  of  the  Board  in  connection  with  the  same  kind  of  schools  varied 
widely  in  the  figures  for  the  past  year  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  estimate. 
In  the  preceding  section  of  this  report,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Board  as  a  whole  exercises  virtually  no  revisory  control  over  the  budget 
estimate,  approving  it  without  any  material  change  as  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  Committee  itself, 
to  all  appearance  at  any  rate,  also  fails  completely  to  attempt  any 
revisory  action,  the  conclusion  seems  fully  warranted  that  the  budget 
estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  when  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  have  not  yet  passed  through  the  hands  of 
any  single  authority  prepared  to  consider  impartially  the  claims  for 
recognition  of  the  several  distinct  branches  of  educational  or  scmi-edn- 
cational  activity  involved,  hut  are  really  tJie  estimates  not  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  but  of  the  six  or  seven  distinct  committees 
of  the  Board  which  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  one  of  those 
activities. 

If  the  view  presented  of  the  function  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
a?  conceived  by  the  by-laws  is  correct,  there  exists  an  occasion  upon 
which  the  activity  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  still  more  unmis- 
takably  called  for  than  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  departmental 
estimate. 

Special  revenue  bonds,  both  from  their  nature  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Charter,  should  be  issued  only  for  emergency  purposes, 
and  not  for  any  purpose  which  could  reasonably  have  been  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  annual  estimate.     It  follows  as  of 
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course,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  should  carefully 
scrutinize  all  requests  referred  to  it  from  other  committees  to  ascertain 
whether  such  emergency  actually  does  exist.  i\n  exannnation  of  the 
committee  minutes  indicates  rather  conclusively,  however,  that  even 
here  it  does  not  deem  its  function  other  than  a  perfunctory  or  formal 
one.  The  total  absence  of  deliberative  consideration  previous  to  the 
passage  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  special  revenue  bond  salary 
estimate  of  191 1  has  been  commented  on  in  the  preceding  chapter  of 
this  part.^  We  find,  however,  that  even  the  Committee  on  Finance 
ga\e  no  consideration  whatever  to  this  most  unusual  estimate,  merely 
directing  the  auditor  to  put  the  estimate  in  form  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  city. 

The  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  estimates  for  corporate 
stock  required  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  have  been  described  in  some  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.- 
Here  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  on  Buildings, 
which  now  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  requests  for  corporate 
stock,^  is  not  provided  with  any  definite  administrative  office  to  assist 
it  in  arriving  at  its  decisions.  The  information  upon  which  it  acts  comes 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  chief  among  which  are  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, the  Local  School  Boards,  the  several  school  committees, 
and  (though  the  Committee  appears  never  to  have  made  much  use  of 
this  source),  the  Permanent  Census  Board.  None  of  these  authorities 
is,  however,  under  the  jurisdiction  or  supervision  of  the  Committee  to 
the  slightest  extent,  and  the  Committee  is  therefore  without  any 
effective  means  of  shaping  or  developing  the  methods  pursued  by  these 
functionaries  in  securing  the  data  or  in  arriving  at  the  recommenda- 
tions presented.  There  is  thus  presented  a  most  illuminating  spectacle. 
A\'hile  all  the  administrative  committees  of  the  Board,  at  least  on  the 
business  side,  are  vested  with  and  actually  exercise  complete  control 
over  the  functionaries  under  their  charge  even  in  matters  of  the  most 
insignificant  detail,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Board  (for  in  the  formulation  of  the  Board's  policies  of  site 
acquisition  and  building  construction  the  Committee  on  Buildings  is 
doing  legislative  work  of  high  importance)  is  seen  to  be  powerless  to 
secure  the  conditions  fundamental  to  any  reasonable  exercise  of  its 
functions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  just  presented  the  statement  seems  justified 
that  the  control  exercised  by  the  Board  through  its  committees  over  its 
requests  for  funds  is  imperfect ;  that  the  annual  departmental  Estimate 
does  not  receive,  prior  to  its  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  any 
careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  an  impartial  authority  charged 

'  See  page  154,  supra.  '  See  Part  I,  Chapter  IV. 

'The  Committee  on  Sites  has  lost  virtually  all  authority  in  this  matter  since  the 
adoption  in  191 1  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  policy  of  requesting  annual  corporate 
stock  estimates. 
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with  the  responsibility  of  viewing  it  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional system,  rather  than  of  some  special  branch  thereof ;  that  the 
consideration  of  requests  for  special  revenue  bonds  is  similarly  defec- 
tive: and  that  no  adequate  control  has  been  exerted  over  the  methods 
used  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data  used  as  the  basis  of  re- 
quests for  corporate  stock. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  several  of  its  most  important  aspects  the  legis- 
lative work  entrusted  to  the  committees  has  been  performed  by  them 
neither  with  thoroughness  nor  efficiency. 

Even  did  all  the  committees,  however,  exercise  with  the  utmost  care 
and  deliberation  the  legislative  powers  vested  in  them,  not  a  few  of  them 
would  still  tind  relatively  little  wnth  which  to  occupy  their  time;  since 
the  Board  has  provided  for  fourteen  committees  the  amount  of  legisla- 
tive business  which  can  come  before  any  one  of  them  is  necessarily  very 
limited.  Unless  therefore  a  committee  is  content  with  merely  intermit- 
tent or  sporadic  activity  it  must  find  business  with  which  to  occupy 
itself  in  fields  other  than  legislative. 

b.  Inspectorial  functions 

The  conditions  which  w'ere,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  considered  to 
limit  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  appraisal,  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  its  several  school 
committees.  In  the  first  place,  no  committee  has  a  right  of  its  own 
motion  to  conduct  an  investigation  (except  perhaps  into  some  minor 
matter  of  routine  specifically  entrusted  to  it  by  the  by-laws),  but  must 
secure  authorization  from  the  Board.  In  the  second  place,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  appraise  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, the  committee  lacks  the  assistance  of  competent,  i.  e.,  professional 
and  yet  impartial  observers.  Its  members  must  rely  for  their  informa- 
tion either  upon  personal  observation,  necessarily  so  limited  as  to  be 
almost  worthless,  or  upon  the  reports  of  educational  officers  of  the 
Board  whose  work  is  itself,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  subject  of 
appraisal. 

As  above  pointed  out,  the  legislative  work  w'hich  falls  to  the  lot  of 
any  single  committee  is  necessarily  very  limited  in  amount.  The 
inspectorial  work  of  the  school  committees,  however,  largely,  doubtless, 
as  a  result  of  the  limitations  just  discussed,  has  also  been  almost  negli- 
gible in  quantity.  As  a  result,  the  committees  have  sought  other 
branches  of  work  upon  which  to  exercise  their  activity.  They  have 
found  such  work,  it  would  seem  from  the  succeeding  section,  in  the 
performance  of  petty  administrative  routine. 
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c.  Administrative  functions 

1.  CoiUrol  over  personnel. 

2.  Control  over  administration. 

1.     Control  over  Personnel 
a.     Non-educational  employees. 

I.  Appointuicnt. — In  a  foregoing  section  of  this  report  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Board  of  Education  acts  in  full  meeting  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  every  non-educational  employee  of  the  Board,  from  highest  to 
lowest;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  appointment  is  in  the  case  of 
all  but  the  chief  officers  of  the  Board  and  their  deputies  made  from  elig- 
ible lists  prepared  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  (leaving 
to  the  Board  the  option  only  of  selecting  one  of  three  names  certified), 
it  was  urged  that  the  action  of  the  full  Board  is  unnecessary,  and  should 
therefore,  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  action  merely  by  an  appropriate 
committee  or  executive  officer.  In  view  of  the  totally  perfunctory 
character  of  the  Board's  action  in  these  matters,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  appointments  are  now  made  by  the  several  committees — 
being  made  by  the  Buildings,  Finance  and  Care  of  Buildings  and  Spe- 
cial Schools  ^  committees  for  the  services  under  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions,^ and  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  for  all  other  non-educational 
employees  of  the  Board. ^ 

While  the  power  of  appointment  is  thus  vested  in  the  committees, 
it  is  in  almost  all  cases  actually  exercised  by  the  bureau  chief  concerned. 
The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
committees  mentioned  which  makes  a  practice  of  summoning  for 
inspection  by  the  committee  one  or  more  of  the  eligibles  certified  by 
the  ]\Iunicipal  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  other  committees  leave 
such  inspection,  if  had  at  all,  to  the  bureau  chief,  and  almost  invariably 
accept  his  recommendation. 

Whatever  the  practice,  however,  no  good  reason  is  apparent  why 
the  exercise  of  the  slight  discretion  in  appointing  employees  permitted 
by  the  civil  service  regulations  may  not  in  this  department,  as  in  all 
other  city  departments,  be  vested  fully  in  the  several  bureau  chiefs  con- 
cerned. The  intervention  of  commissioners,  unfamiliar  with  the  exact 
nature  of  the  work  required  of  the  particular  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment, and  incapacitated  through  lack  of  time  from  making  a  thorough- 

1  The  non-edvicational  employees  of  the  Truant.  Parental  and  Disciplinary  schools^ 
and  all  attendance  officers  (who.  however,  are  nominated  by  the  City  Superintendent) 
are  appointed  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Schools. 

2  Subject,  however,  in  the  case  of  all  office  employees  of  those  bureaus  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Supplies — an  approval  apparently  wholly  perfunctorj'. 

'  Including  all  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary.  City  Superintendent  (including  the  offices  of  Associate  Superintendents. 
Examiners.  Directors  of  Special  Branches  and  District  Superintendents)  and  Super- 
visor of  Lectures. 
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going  examination  of  his  qualifications,  can,  we  submit,  have  httle,  if 
anv.  ettect  for  good.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  very  conceivably 
encourage  in  the  conduct  of  the  department  "wire  pulling"  and  other 
forms  of  pernicious  activity. 

It  mav  perhaps  be  urged  that  in  the  selection  of  janitors,  inasmuch 
as  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  position  is  determined  no  less  by 
his  personal  reliability  and  general  workmanlikeness  of  manner  than  by 
his  technical  knowledge,  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Buildings  may  properly  be  invoked  as  auxiliary  to  the  technical  judg- 
ment of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors.^  Even  if  this  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, there  seems  no  justification  for  any  committee  intervention  with 
reference  to  the  other  non-educational  employees  of  the  department. 

2.  Salaries. — The  same  considerations  apply  even  with  more  force 
perhaps  to  the  methods  of  fixing  and  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  such 
employees.  Here,  too,  the  committees  have  virtually  the  final  decision. 
If.  however,  the  contention  above  made  that  intervention  by  committees 
of  the  Board  in  appointments  is  without  justification,  still  more  unjusti- 
fiable would  seem  to  be.  that  intervention  in  the  matter  of  salary  in- 
creases. The  only  employees  of  the  Board  with  whose  work  the 
members  of  the  Board  have  any  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  are 
the  clerks  of  the  several  committees.  With  respect  to  all  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  the  committee  of  the  particular  bureau  is  com- 
pelled to  take  the  word  of  the  bureau  chief. 

Most  strikingly  is  this  the  case  with  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
which  is  vested  witli  full  power  over  the  salary  increases  of  almost  a 
hundred  employees  with  whom  it  has  no  other  connection  whatever. 
Here  again  then  the  investment  of  the  committees  with  power  would 
seem  to  serve  no  good  purpose,  and  may,  in  fact,  in  case  a  committee 
should  choose,  as  it  may,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  an  increase  of 
which  the  bureau  chief  has  refused  to  approve,  become  an  influence  in- 
imical to  the  preservation  of  discipline,  good  order  and  subordination. 

3.  Removal  and  Discipline. — The  power  of  removing  employees  of 
the  Board  is  by  the  Charter  -  specifically  vested  in  the  Board,  to  be  exer- 
cised bv  it  onlv  by  a  vote  of  three-quarters  of  its  members.  The  con- 
sideration by  the'  Board,  either  in  full  session  or  by  committee,  of 
charges  of  neglect  of  duty,  etc.,  preferred  against  the  employees  of  the 
Board  1)y  their  bureau  chiefs  is  therefore  virtually  made  mandatory  by 
the  Charter,  though  upon  general  considerations  there  would  seem  no 
good  reason  why  so  elaborate  a  protection  of  the  employee  against 
unjust  removal  should  be  any  more  necessary  in  the  Department  of 
Education  than  in  any  other  city  department. 

The  function  is  also  exercised  by  the  several  business  committees 
of  imposing  disciplinary  punishments  less  serious  than  removal,  upon 
the  employees  under  their  jurisdiction.     The  Committees  on  Care  of 

'It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  under  present  practice  the  opinion  of  the  Supcrvi'-or 
of  Janitors  is  not  called  for.  °  .Sec.  1067. 
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Buildings  and  on  Buildings  are  specifically  empowered  by  the  by-laws 
to  hear  answers  to  charges,  and  to  impose  limited  tines  ^  upon  the 
employees  coming  under  their  several  bureaus,  though  no  reason  is 
apparent  for  the  investment  of  these  committees  with  the  power  men- 
tioned any  more  than  the  Supplies  or  Finance  Committees.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  exercise  of  disciplinary  powers  by  these  committees  is 
doubtless  a  question  upon  which  there  is  ample  room  for  difference  in 
opinion ;  and  any  answer  must  necessarily  be  a  compromise  between 
considerations  of  administrative  efticiency  and  complete  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  employee.  Any  considerations,  however, 
which  may  be  advanced  to  justify  the  failure  to  provide  the  bureau 
chief  with  disciplinary  powers  can  be  valid,  it  is  believed,  only  with 
reference  to  very  grave  breaches  of  order  involving  a  correspondingly 
hea\-y  penalty.  L'nder  the  present  practice,  however,  even  breaches  of 
minor  character  frequently  receive  the  attention  of  a  committee.- 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  control  of  committees  over  the  adminis- 
trative personnel,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  excuses  of  absence  w'itli  pay, 
leaves  of  absence  with  or  without  pay  and  arrangements  for  the  annual 
vacations  of  employees  all  come  before  the  several  committees  for 
action.  \\'hile  this  class  of  matters  is  of  slight  importance,  it  is  doubt- 
less true  of  it.  as  of  the  other  matters  discussed,  that  where  the  com- 
mittee accepts  the  recommendation  of  the  bureau  chief  (as  it  almost 
invariably  does)  its  action  is  superfluous:  and  that  where  it  rejects  it, 
its  action  is  probably  unwarranted. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  as  compared  with  similar  offi- 
cials in  other  departments,  the  bureau  chiefs  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation are  severely  limited  in  their  powers  of  discipline  (through  either 
reward  or  punishment)  over  their  subordinates,  and  to  some  extent, 
are  limited  even  in  their  powers'  of  selection,  because  of  the  interven- 
tion of  committees  of  the  Board.  To  us  the  statement  seems  clearly 
warranted  that  such  committee  interference  is  w-ithout  justification  in 
any  principles  of  administrative  or  business  efficiency.  At  any  rate  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  the  methods  here  described  are  based  upon 

1  In  case  of  janitors  not  more  than  five  days'  pay;  in  case  of  employees  in  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  not  more  than  a  week's  pay. 

'  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  particularly,  appears  to  take  cognizance  of 
extremely  trivial  derelictions  of  duty  on  the  part  of  janitors.  The  function  of  the  Su- 
pervisor cf  Janitors  (for  whose  supervisory  functions,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  one 
may  search  in'  vain  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board)  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  registration  of 
complaints  against  janitors  received  by  him  through  his  inspectors  and  from  other 
sources,  and  the  presentation  of  them  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  for  ac- 
tion. Even  the  most  trifling  matters,  such  as  the  failure  of  a  janitor  to  display  the 
national  colors  on  the  roof  of  the  school  on  a  particular  day,  are  referred  by  the  Super- 
visor to  the  Committee.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove,  we  believe,  that  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  greater  promptness  in  administration,  and  in  the 
correction  of  minor  abuses,  would  result  from  the  investment  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Janitors  with  definite  supervisor)',  and  perhaps  even  minor  disciplinary  power,  leaving 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  only  delinquencies  of  a  serious  character.  For 
an  instance  of  the  delay  and  inefficiency  ensuing  from  this  system  of  discipline  by 
committee,  see  p.  186  infra. 
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sound  considerations  of  policy,  the  methods  obtaining  in  all  the  other 
citv  departments  for  performing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  business 
miist  be  radically  wrong.  We  fail  to  perceive  any  relevant  distinction 
between  a  draughtsman  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  a 
draughtsman  in  the  Department  of  Bridges. 

(b)     Educational    Employees 

As  in  the  business  services  of  the  Board,  appointments  to  all  posi- 
tions in  the  educational  service  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  appro- 
priate educational  committee  (except  that  of  lecturers,  whose  selection 
is  by  the  Charter  vested  in  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures).  The  action  of 
these  committees  appears  to  us  to  have  even  less  justification  than  that 
of  the  business  committees  inasmuch  as  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional positions  the  committees  have  not  even  the  option  of  selecting 
one  of  the  three  highest  candidates  on  the  eligible  list  since  the  right  of 
selection  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  only  action 
that  a  committee  can  possibly  take  is  therefore  the  rejection  of  a  nom- 
ination made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  committee  cannot 
])ossibly.  however,  with  reference  to  the  great  bulk  of  appointees,  inter- 
view or  otherwise  examine  into  the  fitness  of  the  nominees,  even  if 
there  should  be  any  good  reason  for  its  doing  so.  There  exist,  there- 
fore, only  two  cases  in  which  the  nomination  made  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents- can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  justified,  namely,  if 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  passed  over  the  names  of  the  two 
highest  on  an  eligible  list  for  a  reason  which  seems  to  the  committee 
unwarranted  (an  action  which  as  a  matter  of  practice  is  never  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  passes  a  name  only  at  the  wish, 
expressed  or  assumed,  of  the  eligible),  or  if  the  nomination  has  been 
made  without  the  previous  preparation  of  an  eligible  list,  a  procedure 
which  is  followed  only  in  the  case  of  nomination  of  district  superinten- 
dents, directors  of  special  branches  and  principals  of  high  schools.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  every  useful  purpose  would  be  served  if  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  submitted  its  nominations  directly  to  the 
Board  except  in  the  two  classes  of  cases  mentioned. 

The  submission  to  the  committee  of  promotions,  (also  made  from 
eligible  lists)  and  of  transfers  from  one  district  to  another  seems  to 
us  equally  useless;  as  is  also  we  think  the  action  taken  by  those  com- 
mittees on  the  retirement  of  superannuated  teachers. 

The  committees  are  also  called  not  infrequently  to  pass  upon  appli- 
cations made  by  teachers  for  excuse  of  absence  with  pay,  or  for  leave 
of  absence  with  or  without  pay  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  By-Laws. 
While  some  of  these  cases  involve  legislative  considerations  and  are 
therefore  proper  subjects  for  consideration  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  Board,  examination  shows  that  far  the  larger  part  of  them  Tand 
they  numbered  ninety  in  191 1).  fall  into  a  very  few  classes  to  meet 
which   additional   bv-laws   could   readilv  be   drafted   under   which   the 
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Board  of  Siiperintendenls  would  be  employed  to  deal  finally  with  these 
cases. 

The  only  funetioii  of  real  importaiiee  which  the  educational  com- 
mittees exercise  with  reference  to  the  personnel  of  the  educational 
employees  of  the  Board  is  that  of  conducting  trials  of  charges  preferred 
against  such  employees  (in  accordance  with  Section  1093  of  the  Char- 
ter) by  a  local  school  board  or  a  member  thereof,  the  City  Superinten- 
dent or  an  associate  or  a  district  superintendent  "for  gross  misconduct, 
insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  or  general  inefficiency."  In  trying 
these  charges  all  testimony  must  be  taken  under  oath,  and  the  com- 
mittee is.  authorized  by  the  Charter  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  if  necessary. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  function  the  committees  without  doubt  act 
with  great  deliberation  and  impartiality,  and  this  function  is  an  effec- 
tive check  against  any  possible  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory 
officers  of  the  Board  to  rid  themselves  of  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  obnoxious  to  them  for  reasons  not  connected  with  the  good  of  the 
service  by  the  preferment  of  unwarranted  charges.  Whether  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  attempt  is  sufficiently  real  to  compensate  for  the  im- 
pairment of  effective  supervisory  control  which  the  necessity  for  the 
preferment  of  formal  charges  before  what  is  virtually  a  judicial  body 
must  necessarily  induce,  is  a  difficult  question,  and  one  to  which  no  cate- 
gorical answer  can  be  given.  As  at  present  exercised,  however,  this 
power  is  without  question  one  of  those  least  open  to  criticism  of  all 
the  functions  now  i)erformed  by  the  committees.^ 

2.     Control  over  Administration 

The  control  exercised  by  each  of  the  committees  over  the  conduct 
of  business  in  the  branch  of  business  or  educational  administration  un- 
der its  charge  springs  partly  from  by-law  provisions  conferring  author- 
ity upon  the  committee  in  particular  matters  and  partly  from  the  prac- 
tice developed  by  the  committee  under  the  general  power  of  supervision 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  by-laws.  A  review  in  some  detail  of  the  func- 
tions exercised  by  the  several  committees  under  both  these  specific  and 
general  grants  of  authority  is  essential  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  investment  and  the  efficiency  of  their  exercise. 

1  The  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools,  the  most  important  of  the  School  Com- 
mittees, has  recently  been  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  which  had  been 
alleged  to  be  prevalent  among  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools,  of  remaining 
on  the  pay-rolls  unwarrantably  when  not  in  service  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pay- 
ment for  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays  and  vacations.  The  committee  has  summoned 
to  appear  at  each  meeting  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  absent  for  long  periods. 
A  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  covering  the  meetings  in  question  conveys 
the  impression,  however,  that  the  Committee's  action  is  considerably  less  effective  than 
would  be  the  action  of  one  of  the  higher  supervisory  officers  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  appears  to  function  also,  though  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  as  an  agency  for  the  collection  of  debts  owed  by  members  of  the  teach- 
ing force  to  tradesmen,  landlords,  etc. 
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(a)     Business  administration 

1..  CoiiiinittCL-  ojt  Buildings. — The  intervention  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  is  required  at  every  important  administrative  step  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  a  school  building.^  To  begin  with,  it  is 
now  this  committee  which  reviews  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  oi  Superintendents  or  the  City  Superintendent  as  to  the  need 
of  new  buildings  and,  upon  the  basis  of  these  recommendations,  de- 
cides, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  in  what  localities  new  build- 
ings shall  be  constructed  when  funds  become  available." 

When  funds  for  several  buildings  become  available  at  the  same 
time,  it  decides  which  of  them  shall  first  be  constructed.  It  approves, 
subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Board,  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  authorizes  him  to  advertise  for 
bids,  awards  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  or  rejects  all  bids  (in 
both  cases  subject  to  the  purely  perfunctory  ratification  of  the  Board). 
In  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  repair  work  continually 
being  done  in  the  schools,  the  Committee  is  empowered  to  authorize 
expenditures  of  sums  less  than  $i,ooo  without  reference  to  the  Board, 
and.  should  it  deem  necessary,  without  advertising  for  bids  (merely 
endeavoring  to  obtain  five  bids).  The  Superintendent  himself  may 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  sums  less  than  $500  without  reference  to 
the  Committee,  and  without  advertisement.  In  either  case,  if  less  than 
the  full  number  of  bids  (five  for  amounts  greater  than,  three  for 
amounts  less  than,  $200)  is  received,  through  failure  or  neglect  of  con- 
tractors to  submit  bids,  the  Superintendent  may,  if  he  deems  an  emer- 
gency to  exist,  issue  the  order  nevertheless,  but  must  later  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Committee. 

After  a  contract  has  been  made,  the  intervention  of  the  Committee 
is  called  for  in  the  extension  of  time  to  the  contractor,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  additional  work  by  him  or  in  imposing  penalties  upon  him. 

In  addition  to  these  functions  in  connection  with  the  award  of  con- 
tracts and  issuance  of  orders,  the  Committee  is  empowered  to  promul- 
gate regulations  with  reference  to  buildings  and  repairs,  to  divide  the 
city  into  districts  and  assign  inspectors  to  them,  and  "to  direct  the 
storage  and  disposition  of  unused  property." 

With  respect  to  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  large  number 
of  leases  of  premises  for  school  purposes,  moreover,  the  Committee  is 
required  by  the  by-laws  to  "obtain  from  the  appropriate  authorities  cer- 
tificates that  the  premises  proposed  to  be  leased  for  school  purposes  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  to  safety  and  sanitation." 

'  By-Laws,  Sec.  16. 

'On  the  whole,  this  decision  with  respect  to  elementary  schools  at  least  would 
seem  to  rest  much  more  properly  with  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools,  whose 
work  brings  it  constantly  into  contact  with  the  facts  of  congestion,  part-time  and 
school  organization  throughout  the  city.  The  primary  function  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  is  to  administer  the  actual  construction  of  buildings;  for  the  work  of  decid- 
ing where  buildings  should  be  constructed  it  has  no  special  experience  or  information. 
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The  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  are  thus  indeed  multi- 
tudinous, and  the  amount  of  detail  coming  before  it  is  correspondingly 
great,  and.  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  city, 
increasingly  so.  Analysis  of  the  functions  here  outlined,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  Committee's  minutes/  however,  fails  to  reveal  that  in  its 
performance  of  these  arduous  duties,  the  Committee  is  performing  any 
very  useful  function.  The  mass  of  business  placed  upon  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  award  of  contracts  is  purely  perfunctory  in  character, 
the  methods  of  procedure  being  made  virtually  mandatory  by  the 
charter  provisions. 

With  reference  to  other  matters  coming  before  it,  such  as  the 
authorization  of  repairs,  action  by  the  Committee  is  a  palpal)le  ab- 
surdity. The  Committee  is  absolutely  incapacitated  from  exact  or  tech- 
nical information  as  to  the  necessity  or  urgency  of  the  several  matters 
brought  to  its  attention,  and  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  or  his  deputies. 
We  fail  to  see  any  good  purpose  that  is  served  by  committee  action  in 
these  matters,  while  the  waste  of  valuable  time  of  the  Superintendent 
and  his  subordinates  in  presenting  matters  to  the  Committee,  as  well  as 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  expended  in  preparing  the  min- 
utes of  the  Committee,  requires  no  pointing  out. 

The  only  function  exercised  by  the  Committee  for  which  we  are 
able  to  see  any  basis  in  reason  is  its  supervision  over  the  adjustments 
made  Avith  contractors  relative  to  the  allowance  of  time  and  deductions 
and  fines  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  specifications,  etc.  Even  here, 
however,  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  dilters 
only  in  quantity,  and  not  in  the  least  in  kind,  from  that  performed  by 
the  rather  irresponsible  private  architects  in  charge  of  building  opera- 
tions for  the  other  departments ;  and  we  question  very  mtich  whether 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations  conducted  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment justifies  in  any  degree  the  duplication,  not  to  say  the  multiplica- 
tion, of  work  involved.  Doubtless  the  expenditure  by  a  single  officer 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  that  annually  disbursed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  should  be  safeguarded 
in  some  way:  but  we  fail  to  see  how  the  present  routine  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  are  in  the  least  calculated  to  afford  such 
safeguard.. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized  (By-Laws.  Section  15, 
subd.  4  and  6)  to  "administer  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
fund."  and  to  "apportion  to  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
the  monev  appropriated  bv  the  State  from  the  common  school  library 
fund  and  from  the  academic  fund"  upon  a  specified  basis.  Beyond 
this,  the  committee  seems  to  exercise  very  little  supervision  over  the 

1  Two  hr.ndred  copies  of  these  are  printed.  They  make  annually  a  volume  of 
about  T.ooo  pages. 
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auditor.     Doubtless,  the  routine  character  of  the  business  conducted  in 
the  Bureau  of  Audit  furnishes  httle  occasion  for  such  supervision. 

3.  Tilt  Committee  on  Supplies  is  vested  by  the  by-laws  (in  addition 
to  its  control  over  the  personnel  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
Board  above  treated),  with  no  specific  powers,  the  by-laws  simply 
stating  (Section  17,  subd.  i)  that  it  "shall  have  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  all  books,  apparatus,  stationery,  fuel,  and 
other  supplies  and  the  transportation  of  pupils."  Under  this  general 
authority,  however,  the  Committee,  as  is  apparent  from  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  its  minutes,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  bureau  under  its  charge.  All  bills  rendered  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  for  necessary  expenses,  such  as,  for  example, 
automobile  hire,  must  come  before  it  for  approval;  requests  of  princi- 
pals for  certain  classes  of  major  supplies  such  as  typewriting  machines, 
mimeographs,  pictures,  etc..  and  requests  for  the  installation  of  tele- 
phones, also  require  its  action;  and  even  requests  for  copies  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  Board  of  Education  or  for  the  book  of  maps  of  local  school 
board  districts  published  by  the  Board  must  be  submitted  to  it,^  even 
when  they  come  from  officers  of  the  Board  or  of  other  city  departments. 
Its  intervention  is  required  in  many  ordinary  transactions  between  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  the  various  contractors  supplying  it  with  mer- 
chandise, an  important  class  of  which  is  the  negotiation  of  rebates  by 
the  contractors  because  the  goods  furnished  did  not  come  up  to  specifi- 
cations. It  acts  also  on  the  numerous  requests  received  from  parochial 
and  other  private  schools  for  the  loan  of  discarded  books  or  other  sup- 
plies. It  approves  of  assignments  of  pa}'ments  due  on  contracts  for 
furnishing  supplies  and  in  general  intervenes  at  many  points  in  the 
administration  of  the  bureau,  which  it  is  incredible  that  the  Superinten- 
dent of  School  Supplies,  an  official  receiving  a  salary  of  $7,000  per 
annum,  should  not  he  fully  competent  to  dispose  of  finally. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  is  charged  by  the  by-laws 
with  the  discretion  of  granting  "permission  for  the  use  of  school  build- 
ings or  property"  "for  a  public  exhibition  or  entertainment"  unless  an 
admission  fee  is  to  be  charged  or  a  collection  taken,  in  which  case  the 
Board  itself  must  grant  authority.  It  is  also  authorized  to  "make  rules 
and  regulations  to  secure  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Janitors"  and  "of  janitors  and  other  employees  required 
for  the  care  of  buildings,"  and  "for  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of 
school  buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Board" ;  also  to 
prepare  all  schedules  for  the  salaries  of  janitors.  The  functions  of 
this  committee  beyond  those  just  mentioned  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the   supervision   of  the  personnel   of   the   janitorial   service.      Such 

'  It  may  be  noted  here  that  certain  other  publications  of  the  Board,  as,  for  ex- 
arnple.  the  directory  of  teachers,  are  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the 
City  Superintendent  in  the  discretion  of  almost  any  clerk  to  whom  the  request  happens 
to  be  addressed. 
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Other  matters  of  detail  as  do  arise  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
buildings  are  also  acted  upon  by  the  Committee,  however,  no  matter 
seemingly  being  too  trifling  to  merit  its  attention.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion of  its  minutes  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  19 12  reveals  that  it 
takes  cognizance  even  of  such  a  matter  as  a  request  from  the  principal 
of  an  evening  high  school  that  she  be  permitted  to  open  the  door  of  one 
side  of  the  school  building  rather  than  that  on  the  other,  or  of  a  slight 
change  in  the  apportionment  of  office  space  on  one  of  the  floors  of  the 
hall  of  the  Board  or  of  a  request  from  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
for  the  grant  of  permission  to  one  of  his  pupils  to  keep  a  motorcycle 
in  the  building. 

With  reference  furthermore,  to  the  power  specifically  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  by-laws  to  grant  permission  for  the  use  of  school  build- 
ings, it  may  be  noted  that  it  passes  upon  requests  not  only  of  an  excep- 
tional character,  such  as  requests  from  civic  or  political  organizations, 
but  even  from  principals  for  uses  which  would  seem  to  be  in  the  very 
nature  of  school  business,  such  as  the  conduct  of  graduation  exercises 
or  of  meetings  of  organizations  of  pupils  of  the  schools  for  customary 
purposes.  As  a  matter  of  practice  such  requests  are  almost  all  passed 
upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

5.  Tlic  Conmiittcc  on  Sites  differs  from  all  the  other  business  com- 
mittees of  the  Board  in  that  it  does  not  supervise  the  work  of  paid 
employees,  but  itself  does  all  the  work  under  its  jurisdiction.  Its  func- 
tion is  now^  to  locate  and  select  sites  for  school  buildings  after  the  neces- 
sity for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  in  a  particular  locality  has  been  deter- 
mined on  by  the  Board  and  the  funds  therefor  obtained.^ 

When  the  necessity  for  the  selection  of  a  site  in  a  particular  locality 
arises  the  Committee  usually  refers  the  matter  to  the  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  from  the  borough  in  which  that  locality  is  situ- 
ated (the  Committee  being  constituted  w^ith  a  view  to  having  at  least 
one  member  from  each  borough).  That  member  or  members  make  a 
personal  examination  of  the  locality  and  select  one  or  more  sites  which 
they  deem  suitable.  These  are  reported  to  the  Committee  which  refers 
them  to  the  real  estate  appraiser  of  the  Finance  Department  for  report  as 
to  their  purchaseability  and  their  value.  Acting  upon  such  report,  the 
Committee  reports  to  the  Board  a  resolution  designating  a  particular 
site  and  authorizing  the  Comptroller  to  purchase  same. 

The  system  described  seems  to  us  hardly  calculated  to  secure  the 
selection  by  the  committee  of  the  best  site  available.  For  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  investigation  made  by  a  member  of  the  Sites  Committee 
must  necessarily  be  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  time  which  he 
happens  to  have  at  his  disposal.  Moreover,  the  selection  of  a  particular 
site  in  a  particular  locality  is  a  matter  requiring  such  expert  knowledge, 

1  The  function  formerly  exercised  by  this  committee  of  ascertaining  the  need  for 
sites  has  virtually  been  abandoned  by  it  since  191 1,  when  the  practice  of  adopting  cor- 
porate stock  budgets  annually  was  inaugurated. 
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both  of  school  requirements  and  of  real  estate  values,  and  such  detailed 
study  of  the  local  conditions  connected  with  each  case  that  we  cannot 
but  deem  it  iiighh-  inappropriate  that  such  selection  should  be  made 
solely  bv  unpaid  officers  giving  only  their  spare  time  to  the  work. 

That  in  practice  selections  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  individual  members  are  not  infrequently 
injudicious  is  unquestionably  evidenced  by  the  relatively  large  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  Committee  has  recommended  the  rescission  of 
the  selection  made  by  it,  and  the  substitution  of  another  selection  upon 
the  basis  of  a  recommendation  made  to  it  by  the  real  estate  appraiser 
of  the  Department  of  Finance. 

In  reviewing  the  catalogue  of  functions  exercised  by  the  business 
committees,  as  above  presented,  we  are  able  to  find  few  functions, 
indeed,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  a  committee  of  unpaid  commis- 
sioners, meeting  at  most  weekly,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  detail  of  the 
business  in  hand,  any  justification  is  to  be  found  in  reason  or  experience. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings,  that  all  but  a  negligible  part  of  its  work  is 
either  routine,  requiring  in  no  case  a  discretion  which  could  not  safely 
be  vested  in  a  reliable  clerk,  or  is  of  a  technical  or  detailed  character, 
requiring  information  which  the  Committee,  through  lack  of  time  and 
special  training,  does  not  possess ;  that  conmiittee  intervention  in  this 
bureau  is  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessary  and  wasteful. 

Without  going  into  a  similarly  detailed  analysis,  we  may  state  that 
the  same  general  criticism  seems  to  apply  as  well  to  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  Committees  on  Supplies  and  on  Care  of  Buildings  over 
the  several  organizations  under  their  control.  Putting  aside  for  later 
consideration,  the  actual  mischief  which  the  system  of  committee  con- 
trol in  these  services  may  work,  it  is  condemned  at  this  point  merely 
because  it  is  work  performed  for  the  performance  of  which  no  good 
reason  can  be  discerned. 


(b)     Educational  administration 

f Committees  on  Elementary  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Training 
Schools,  Vocational  Schools,  Nautical  Schools,  Lectures,  Libraries  and 
Athletics.) 

Few  functions  of  a  general  administrative  character  are  specifically 
vested  in  any  of  the  educational  committees  by  the  by-laws.  The  func- 
tions assumed  Ijy  the  several  committees  under  their  general  powers  of 
supervision  vary.  The  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  appears  to 
be  consulted  by  the  City  Superintendent  in  matters  in  which  neither  the 
by-laws,  nor,  it  would  appear,  any  considerations  of  policy,  demand 
such  reference,  as,  for  example,  in  the  establishment  of  annexes  or  the 
reorganization  of  departments,  or  the  particular  location  of  certain  spe- 
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cial  activities,  such  as  classes  for  anaemic  children,  etc.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools,  which, 
in  addition,  exercises  control  over  minor  matters  of  administration  pe- 
culiar to  the  high  schools,  such  as  granting  of  luncheon  concessions,  the 
regulation,  frequently  in  some  detail,  of  the  entertainments,  plays,  and 
other  public  presentations  given  by  the  pupils  of  high  schools  and  train- 
ing schools,  and  the  determination  of  the  specific  purposes  to  which  the 
funds  received  from  the  State  for  the  purchase  of  library  books  and 
apparatus  in  high  schools,  and  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  City  for 
the  same  purpose  shall  be  applied. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Schools  also  meets  certain  special  prob- 
lems of  administration.  It  approves  the  organization  and  location  of 
the  special  schools  decided  upon  by  the  District  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  them,  including  the  termination  of  the  services  of  teachers, 
when  the  classes  become  too  small  to  make  their  continuance  profitable. 
It  may  Ije  noted  in  passing  that  the  activities  grouped  under  the  term 
"Special  Schools"  are  of  a  very  heterogeneous  character,  embracing 
evening  schools,  evening  high  schools.*  vacation  schools,  vacation  play- 
grounds, baths,  roof  gardens,  truant  schools  and  parental  schools,  and 
involving  also,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  supervision  over  the  entire 
compulsory  attendance  service,  a  supervision  which  has  considerably 
increased  in  importance  since  the  passage,  in  ]\Iarch,  1913.  of  a  law 
amending  the  Charter  by  vesting  the  power  of  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Law  in  the  Board,  instead  of  in  the  City  Superin- 
tendent, as  formerly. 

The  Committee  on  \'ocational  Schools  and  Industrial  Training  ap- 
pears to  have  few  functions  of  an  executive  character,  doubtless  because 
of  the  relatively  slight  development  which  the  activity  over  which  it 
has  supervision  has  thus  far  attained.  V\'ith  the  extension  of  voca- 
tional training,  however,  the  opportunities  for  the  performance  of 
administrative  routine  by  this  committee  will  greatly  increase.  Even 
more  rapidly,  however,  will  increase  its  opportunities  for  important 
legislative  work.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  whether  this  c^^m- 
mittee  will  follow  the  older  school  committees  in  allowing  its. time  and 
attention  to  be  absorbed  by  routine  trifles. 

The  administrative  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Nau- 
tical School  are  limited  to  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  purchase 
supplies,  returning  the  entrance  deposit  of  students  (this  action  requir- 
ing the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee),  and  appointing  members  of 
the  crew  upon  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  ship  ofificers.  The 
Committee  on  Athletics  appears  to  have  little  other  justification  for  ex- 

1  The  evening  high  schools,  it  would  seem,  should  more  properly  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  in  order  to  secure  better  co- 
ordination between  their  work  and  that  of  the  da3'  high  schools;  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  with  respect  to  the  evening  elementan.-  schools,  a  large  part  of  whose 
work  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the  day  elementary  schools. 
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istence  than  the  granting  oi  permission  to  school  athletic  organizations 
to  hold  athletic  events  outside  of  the  school  premises,  and  conversely 
to  outside  organizations  to  use  school  athletic  facilities.  The  adminis- 
trative functions  which  are  supposed  to  take  up  the  attention  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Libraries  are 
the  annual  distribution  of  elementary  school  library  money  (a  purely 
clerical  function),  the  approval  of  the  purchase  of  reference  books  for 
use  in  the  library  bureau,  the  authorization  of  the  payment  to  lecturers 
of  fees  in  excess  of  those  regularly  paid,  the  payment  of  traveling  ex- 
penses of  lecturers  coming  from  a  distance,  and  the  approval  (subject 
to  the  later  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies)  of  bills  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  public  lectures. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  summary  of  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  educational  committees  demonstrates,  we  think,  beyond 
the  need  of  much  discussion,  first,  that,  as  with  the  business  committees, 
these  committees  transact  a  tremendous  amount  of  petty  detail,  most  of 
it  requiring  no  discretion,  and  for  the  rest  of  such  a  character  that  the 
members  of  the  committees  are  not  possessed  of  the  information  pre- 
requisite to  an  intelligent  exercise  of  discretion.  Still  more  striking, 
however,  is  the  apparent  fact  that  some  of  the  committees,  notably 
those  on  athletics,  lectures  and  libraries,  and  the  nautical  school  have 
very  little,  if  any,  justification  for  existence.  The  paucity  and  pettiness 
of  the  functions  exercised  by  them  (for  they  rarely  act  beyond  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  above  detailed)  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  not  created  because  of  any  manifest  need  for  their  existence,  but 
for  some  other  purpose,  presumably  to  make  available  several  additional 
committee  chairmanships  and  memberships  for  members  of  the  Board. 

The  study  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  several  committees  of 
the  Board,  above  presented,  warrants,  we  believe,  the  statement  that  the 
disposition  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  administrative  business  coming 
before  almost  all  of  the  committees  requires  either  so  little  discretion 
that  it  could  be  entrusted  to  a  reliable  and  intelligent  clerk,  or  so  much 
technical  information  and  such  detailed  accjuaintance  with  the  situation 
involved  that  the  committees  are  compelled  to  act  solely  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  paid  experts  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  information.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  committees 
devote  their  time  to  either  of  these  classes  of  m.atters  they  serve  no 
useful  functions  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
tend  to  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  a  committee  a  responsibility  which 
should  properly  be  borne  by  a  bureau  chief. 

The  recommendation  seems,  therefore,  plainly  called  for  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  efTect  the  relinquishment  by  the  committees  of 
the  Board  of  all  powers  the  exercise  of  which  does  not  appear  plainly 
calculated  to  further  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  department's  business, 
and  with  reference  to  which  there  is  no  good  reason  evident  why  the 
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judgment  of  the  educational  or  administrative  chief  involved  should  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  laymen  for  review. 

In  the  succeeding  section  this  recommendation  is  found  to  receive 
strong  support  from  a  study  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  committee 
system. 

Section  3.     The  Efficiency  of  the  Committee  System 

a.  Delegation  of  power  to  single  member. 

b.  Power  of  negative  action. 

c.  Delay. 

d.  Cumbersomeness. 

e.  Coordination  of  action  of  the  several  committees. 

The  actual  operations  of  the  system  of  committee  intervention,  re- 
vealed in  the  minutes  and  files  of  the  several  committees  of  which 
examination  has  been  made,  gives  evidence  that,  far  from  being  merely 
useless,  such  intervention  seriously  impedes  the  efficient,  economic  and 
responsible  transaction  of  the  Department's  business. 

a.    Delegation  of  power  to  single  member 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  the  committees  in  full 
meeting  concern  themselves  with  innumerable  trifling  details  of  busi- 
ness, nevertheless,  either  as  a  matter  of  practice  or  because  they  find  it 
more  convenient  on  a  particular  occasion,  they  sometimes  empower  a 
few,  or  even  only  one  of  their  members  to  take  final  action  on  matters 
of  not  inconsiderable  importance.  Such  instances  have  come  to  our 
attention  in  connection  with  several  of  the  committees.  Thus,  we  find 
that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  on  ]\Iarch  18, 
1 91 2,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  reported  to  the  Committee  that  he 
had  denied  the  requests  made  by  the  principal  of  a  high  school  that  a 
few  of  the  pupils  of  his  school  be  permitted  to  assist  the  School  Art 
League  in  the  presentation  of  a  tableau,  and  by  the  director  of  drawing 
in  high  schools  that  pupils  from  some  of  the  physical  training  classes 
of  the  city  high  schools  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  tableau.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  action  of  the  chairman  was  purely 
a  discretionary  one,  not  having  been  based  upon  any  resolution  or 
authorization  of  the  committee.  At  a  meeting  of  the  same  committee, 
a  few  weeks  later,  the  chairman  reported  that  he  had  revoked  the  lunch 
counter  concession,  held  at  one  of  the  high  schools,  and  had  granted 
permission  to  the  general  organization  of  the  school  to  maintain  a  lunch 
counter. 

The  delegation  of  power  by  a  committee  to  its  chairman  is  espe- 
cially common  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  when,  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  in  the  year  1912, 
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the  committee  vests  the  chairman  with  full  power  over  all  business 
reijuiring  the  attention  of  the  committee.  That  committee,  at  the  meet- 
ing riientioned,  referred  to  the  chairman  with  power  the  entire  matter 
of  the  departmental  estimate  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  employees  for 
the  year  19 13.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  virtual 
adjournment  of  committees  for  the  summer  takes  place  at  exactly  the 
time  when  the  activities  of  those  committees  is  called  for  in  the  work 
of  preparing  the  annual  departmental  estimate. 

The  most  striking  instance  which  has  come  to  our  attention  of  the 
delegation  of  important  committee  business  to  a  single  individual  arose 
in  1912,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  continuation  high  schools 
for  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  establishment  of  such  high  schools 
was  originally  recommended  by  the  City  Superintendent,  in  his  annual 
report  for  191 1,  and  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  had  approved 
that  recommendation,  but  had.  never  presented  a  report  voicing  its  ap- 
proval to  the  Board  of  Education,  though  the  insertion  of  provision  for 
continuation  high  schools  had  been  made  in  the  estimate  for  191 2,  from 
which  it  had  been  stricken,  however,  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  It  appears  that,  as  the  summer  of  191 2  approached, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  was  at  that  time  also 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  continuation  high  schools,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  provision  for  them  in  the  budget,  by  making  use  of  an  excess  in  the 
fund  for  high  school  teachers'  salaries. 

The  minutes  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  accordingly  state 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported  that  there  was  a  moderate 
amount  available  for  the  establishment  of  continuation  high  schools. 
Xo  communication  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  however,  is  to  h( 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  and  we  havi 
been  informed  that  the  communication  referred  to  was  made  orally 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Acting  upon  this  com- 
munication the  Committee  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  continuation  high  schools,  but  referred  to  the  chairman 
and  acting  chairman  (in  effect,  therefore,  to  the  acting  chairman),  in 
conjunction  with  the  City  Superintendent,  with  power,  the  preparation 
of  its  report  to  the  Board.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  which  was  presented  to  the  Board  on  June  12,  1912,  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  report  only  of  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  acting,  moreover,  upon  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
at  a  meeting  at  which  only  five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Committee 
were  present.  The  point' of  this  illustration  is  sharpened  by  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  recommending  the  establishment  of  the  high  schools, 
presented  to  the  Board,  included  also  specifications  as  to  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  the  length  of  sessions,  the  conditions  of  admission,  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers,  and  the  size  of  classes,  all  of  which  were  enacted 
bv  the  Board  in  a  routine  manner. 
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b.  Power  of  negative  action 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  require  (Section  13)  that  every  standing 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  upon  any  matter  re- 
garding which  a  report  is  required  by  the  by-laws,  resolution  or  the 
practice  of  the  Board.  Upon  other  matters  the  action  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  shall  be  tinal,  unless  disapproved  or  modified  by  the 
Board.  The  natural  effect  of  these  provisions  has,  of  course,  been  to 
\)ring  before  the  Board  only  affirmative  actions  of  the  committee,  and 
it  is  thus  perfectly  possible  for  a  committee  to  disapprove  a  very  im- 
portant recommendation  or  suggestion  submitted  to  it  by  another  com- 
mittee or  by  an  officer  of  the  Board — a  recommendation  which  perhaps 
the  Board  as  a  whole  might  highly  favor. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Board  has  attempted  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
Prior  to  1912,  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  committee  failed  to 
report  to  the  Board  a  resolution  expressly  referred  to  it  by  that  body. 
By  resolution  of  Alarch  27,  1912,^  however,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  present  to  the  Board,  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  month,  a 
statement  of  all  matters  referred  by  the  Board  to  any  of  its  committees, 
or  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  not  yet  reported  upon.  This 
provision  does  not,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  compel  any  committee 
to  report  a  matter  referred  to  it;  and,  indeed,  on  the  statement  of  mat- 
ters pending  before  committees  on  June  11,  1913,^  we  find  motions  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  fully  a  year  before. 

Furthermore,  this  provision  has  no  reference  to  matters  brought  to 
the  attention  of  a  committee,  not  by  the  Board  itself,  as  is  often  the  case, 
but  by  a  Local  School  Board,  or  an  officer  of  the  Board.  Without  citing 
particular  instances,  several  of  which  are  available,  the  statement  may 
be  made  that  in  no  small  number  of  cases  committees  of  the  Board  have 
taken  final,  adverse  action  on  recommendations  the  importance  of  which, 
in  respect  to  both  content  and  origin,  amply  entitled  them  to  considera- 
tion by  the  full  Board. 

c.  Delay 

The  frequency  of  the  meetings  of  the  several  committees  is  deter- 
mined by  the  committees  themselves,  and  not  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board.  In  practice  the  Committees  on  Buildings,  Supplies,  Care  of 
Buildings,  and  By-Laws  meet  weekly,  those  on  Finance  and  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Special  Schools  bi-weekly,  and  those  on  High  and  Voca- 
tional Schools  monthly,  and  the  remaining  committees  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman.  Prior  to  any  examination  of  the  actual  facts  it  must  be 
plain  that,  in  matters  of  administration,  occasions  must  from  time  to 
time  arise  in  which  delay  results  from  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
committee  action.  A  combination  of  circumstances,  such  as  a  matter 
coming  up  for  consideration  immediately  after  a  committee  meeting. 

*  Minutes,  p.  525.  'Minutes,  p.  891. 
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or  the  failure  of  the  committee,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  hold  a 
stated  meeting,  or  a  failure  of  a  member  having  the  matter  in  charge 
to  appear  at  a  meeting,  necessitating  the  laying  over  of  the  matter  to 
the  next  meeting,  may  delay  action  upon  a  matter  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  committees  which  meet  irregularly, 
several  months.  Several  such  instances  have  been  noted  in  our  exami- 
nation of  committee  minutes. 

On  June  21,  1912,  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  received 
from  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  for  The  Bronx  a 
communication  relative  to  the  inattention  of  the  janitor  of  a  school  in 
that  borough  to  his  instructions  regarding  loose  glass  in  certain  parts  of 
the  building.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in  the  week  following, 
the  janitor  and  principal  of  the  school  appeared  and  were  heard.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the  Bronx  member  of  the  Committee  for  re- 
port. The  following  week  that  member  failed  to  report.  Then  ensued 
the  summer  vacation,  during  which  the  Committee  did  not  meet.  When 
it  again  convened,  on  September  6,  the  member  for  The  Bronx  had 
resigned,  and  the  matter  was  consequently  referred  to  the  new  Bronx 
member,  when  he  should  be  appointed,  for  report.  That  gentleman, 
accordingly,  the  following  week,  exactly  three  months  after  the  com- 
plaint had  first  been  registered  wnth  the  Committee,  reported  that  he  had 
investigated  the  matter  and  found  everything  in  first-class  condition. 
A  system  of  administration  under  which  such  methods  of  investigating 
complaints  of  incompetency  are  possible  can  be  recommended  in  our 
view  from  only  one  standpoint — that  of  the  incompetent  complained  of. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  19 12,  no  business  was  transacted 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  because  at  none  of  the 
three  meetings  held  during  those  months  (June  11,  August  14  and  x\u- 
gust  26)  was  there  a  quorum  present,  the  absence  doubtless  being  due 
to  the  members  being  away  from  the  City  on  vacations. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  period  mentioned  is  exactly 
that  in  which  the  activity  of  the  committee  is  especially  required,  if  re- 
quired anywhere,  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  departmental  esti- 
mate. 

With  reference  to  the  wholly  useless  formality  imposed  upon  school 
principals  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  committee  to  the  use  of  the 
school  building  for  other  than  purely  school  purposes,  an  instance  of 
delay  is  also  available.  On  December  4,  19 12,  there  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  High  Schools  a  request  from  the  principal  of  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  requesting  permission  to  use  the  auditorium  on  that 
very  day  for  a  special  entertainment,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
general  organization.  The  communication  had  been  written  on  No- 
vember 18,  but  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  had  been  held  until  De- 
cember 4.  The  extension  of  permission  having  thus  been  delayed  until 
it  was  too  late  to  be  availed  of,  the  Committee  was  forced  to  approve 
the  request  for  a  subsequent  date. 
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In  November,  19 10,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  city  budget 
for  191 1,  the  Committee  on  SuppHes  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  size 
of  the  appropriation  for  supplies  contained  in  that  budget,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dispense  with  certain  of  the  more  expensive  supplies  used 
in  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  embroidery.  The  report  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  embodying  recommendations 
toward  this  end,  was,  on  December  i,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Studies  and  Text-Books,  which,  under  the  by-laws,  must  pass  upon 
all  changes  in  the  supply  list.  That  committee,  however,  took  no  action 
in  the  matter  until  February  16,  191 1,  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
the  spring  term,  and  too  late,  therefore,  for  any  changes  decided  on  to 
be  put  into  operation  in  that  term,  inasmuch  as  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  also 
necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Studies  and  Text-Books,  after  this  delay  of  two  and  a  half  months, 
was  to  refer  the  recommendations  before  it  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

A  subsidiary  cause  of  delay  is  also  to  be  found  in  an  overlapping  of 
jurisdiction  of  two  or  more  committees,  resulting  in  an  obstruction  of 
business  until  the  jurisdictional  question  is  settled,  or  until  a  working 
agreement  is  reached  between  the  coordinate  powers.  Thus,  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  action  by  the  Board,  looking  toward  the  securing  of  funds 
for  the  payment  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  who  should  endeavor  to 
economize  the  use  of  coal  by  school  janitors,  was  delayed  for  a  number 
of  weeks,  pending  the  determination  whether  such  mechanical  engineer, 
when  appointed,  would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  (which  supervises  the  purchase  of  coal),  or  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Buildings  (which  has  supervision  over  janitors). 

Additional  analogous  instances  of  delay,  not  to  mention  confusion 
and  irritation,  arising  from  such  overlapping  of  authority,  might  be 
cited,  but  the  faulty  scheme  of  committee  organization,  out  of  which 
they  arise,  is  merely  the  reflection  of  the  scheme  of  administrative  or- 
ganization in  the  department ;  and  it  is,  .therefore,  that  organization, 
rather  than  the  system  of  committee  intervention,  to  which  criticism 
should  be  directed. 

d.     Cumbersomeness 

Entirely  apart,  however,  from  the  question  whether  the  present  com- 
mittee system  of  the  Board  tends  to  delay  business  to  its  detriment, 
that  system  stands  condemned,  we  believe,  on  purely  general  considera- 
tions, by  its  excessive  cumbersomeness  and  unwieldiness.  A  few  ran- 
dom illustrations,  gathered  from  a  more  or  less  cursory  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  some  of  the  committees,  will  enforce  this  contention: 

( i)  1912 — The  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  having  re- 
ceived an  estimate  for  furnishing  high  school  text-books,  which  were 
somewhat  worn,   referred  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies   the  question 
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whether  such  worn  books  would  be  acceptable.  The  Committee  on 
Supplies  referred  the  inquiry  to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  which, 
on  deciding  the  estimate  to  be  satisfactory,  so  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  which  so  instructed  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies. 
(^2)  The  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  having  been  informed  that  the 
copper  leader  on  a  certain  school  building  was  continually  being  tam- 
pered with,  in  the  attempt  to  steal  the  copper,  so  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Buildings,  on  July  5,  1912.  The  committee  ordered 
the  Supervisor  to  investigate  and  report  to  it  regarding  the  most  practi- 
cal method  of  protecting  the  leader.  No  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  until  two  months  later,  September  6,  but  on  that  date  the  Super- 
visor reported  in  favor  of  replacing  the  copper  leader  with  one  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  however,  having 
no  power  to  order  repairs,  merely  submitted  the  Supervisor's  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings.  That  Committee,  in  turn,  referred  it  to 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  who,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  reported  unfavorably  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Janitors.  The  Committee  approved  his  report,  and  so  informed 
the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings.  It  needs  no  pointing  out  that 
what  was  involved  here  was  merely  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a 
purely  technical  point,  between  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  School  Buildings.  Unless  these  two  officials  should 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  committees,  and  come  to  an  understanding 
privately,  it  would  seem  that  agreement  between  them  could  be  reached 
only  by  a  process  of  elimination  of  the  successive  suggestions  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Janitors — a  process  carried  on  between  the  two  commit- 
tees involved  by  means  of  formal  communications. 

(3)  The  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  having  decided  that  janitors  ought 
to  be  provided  with  certain  supplies  (soap,  cheesecloth  and  cham- 
ois), so  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings.  The  commit- 
tee accordingly  enacts  a  resolution  requesting  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
to  add  the  items  mentioned  to  the  supply  list.  The  Committee  on  Sup- 
plies approves  the  request  and  instructs  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies 
accordingly. 

(4)  In  the  spring  of  191 2  some  of  the  equipment  used  in  teaching 
a  class  in  an  evening  school  was  removed  wnthout  authorization.  ^  Before 
this  apparently  simple  matter  was  finally  adjusted,  a  not  inconsiderable 
correspondence  ensued,  participated  in  by  the  Committees  on  Buildings, 
Care  of  Buildings  and  High  Schools,  and  the  Associate  Superintendents 
assigned  to  two  of  those  committees. 

(^)  In  191 1  the  Board  of  Superintendents  sent  to  a  printer  copy 
for  a  high  school  syllabus  in  certain  subjects.  After  the  proof  had 
been  received  from  the  printer,  however,  the  Board  apparently  changed 
its  plans,  and  delayed  in  returning  the  proof  to  the  printer.  The  printer 
finally  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  the  matter,  but,  according  to 
the  practice  obtaining,  under  which  the  Committee  on  Supplies  has  su- 
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pervision  of  all  printing,  this  letter  was  referred  to  that  Committee. 
That  Committee  accordingly  ordered  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  asking  for  the  information  desired.  The 
Board  failed  to  answer  this  communication,  and  the  Committee  conse- 
quently, several  months  later,  addressed  another  communication  to  it. 
Eventually  the  Committee  obtained  the  desired  statement  from  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  duly  transmitted  it  to  the  printer,  not, 
however,  before  receiving  a  letter  from  him  in  which  the  inability  of 
the  average  business  man  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  the  Board's  com- 
mittee system  is  well  demonstrated. 

e.     Co-ordination  of  action  of  the  several  committees 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  have  provided  no  special  means  by  which 
the  actions  of  the  several  diverse  committees  may  be  coordinated  and 
related  to  each  other — no  clearing  house  wherein  adjustments  and  corre- 
lations may  be  made.  Each  committee  is  assigned  to  watch  over  some 
particular  part  of  the  vast  plant,  but  no  office,  body,  or  committee  is 
provided  to  see  to  it  that  all  parts  of  the  organization  are  working  in 
harmony  and  toward  the  same  end — that  they  are  working  with  as 
little  duplication  and  friction  as  possible. 

Theoretically,  the  Board  itself  should  fulfill  this  directing  function. 
All  committee  actions  of  importance  must  come  before  it  for  approval, 
and  it  may  issue  directions  of  any  sort  to  any  of  its  committees,  or  to 
the  officers  under  their  supervision.  As  has  already  been  demonstrated, 
however,  the  size  of  the  Board,  and  the  methods  of  transacting  business 
at  present  employed  by  it,  make  the  exercise  by  it  of  any  such  super- 
visory or  coordinating  function  impossible.  The  Executive  Committee, 
too,  it  has  been  seen,  though  it  was  unquestionably  intended  by  the 
Charter  to  fulfill  exactly  the  function  described,  is  a  negligible,  indeed, 
almost  an  imaginary,  quantity. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  the  President  of  the  Board  shall,  ex-officio, 
be  a  member  of  all  committees,  but,  it  is  needless  to  state,  he  attends 
but  few  of  their  meetings,  never,  in  any  case,  enough  to  make  possible 
the  exercise  by  him  of  any  real  influence  in  the  direction  of  coordinating 
and  unifying  their  action. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  exists  in  the  Department  of  Education  a 
form  of  organization  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  City's  depart- 
ments, a  sharp  division  of  the  department  into  a  number  of  separate 
bureaus,  with  no  central  official  or  body  to  adjust  differences,  secure 
cooperation  and  exercise  general  control.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
so  enormous  an  organization  as  that  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
in  which,  from  time  to  time,  differences  of  opinion  would  not  arise  be- 
tween two  or  more  bureau  heads  upon  a  matter  which  concerns  them 
in  common,  the  most  expeditious  and  satis factorv  method  of  settling 
which  is  by  reference  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  entire  organization. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  such  chief  executive  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, however,  the  necessary  adjustments  and  correlations  can  be  made 
onlv  bv  the  vokintary  cooperative  action  of  the  several  bureau  chiefs, 
a  form  of  action  at  best  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  administration. 

It  has  been  seen,  moreover,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  business  bureaus 
and.  though  to  a  less  extent,  the  educational  ofilicers,  can  take  no  step  of 
importance  without  the  sanction  of  their  several  committees;  so  that  it 
is  on  the  part  of  these  bodies  that  cooperative  action  becomes  necessary. 

The  committee  system,  however,  militates  still  further  against  such 
cooperative  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  under  which  the 
committees  labor  of  transacting  business  with  each  other  by  means  of 
formal  communications,  and  of  w^aiting  upon  each  other's  meetings, 
constitutes  a  serious  obstacle  to  joint  action,  an  obstacle  which  is  only 
partlv  removed  by  the  opportunity  afiforded  at  the  bi-weekly  meetings 
of  the  Board  for  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  to  talk  things 
over  in  private. 

In  the  second  place,  the  committee  system  favors  the  development 
of  a  spirit  of  committee  pride,  which  is  opposed  to  the  speedy  and  ready 
adjustment  of  differences  of  opinion.  Under  present  conditions  com- 
mittee work  is  the  most  important  of  the  functions  fulfilled  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board;  and,  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  if  a  member  of 
even  an  important  committee,  who  has  no  means,  except  through  the 
perfunctory  actions  taken  at  meetings  of  the  Board,  of  coming  into 
contact  with  more  than  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
Department,  fails  to  see  the  work  of  his  committee  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, and  in  its  proper  relations  with  the  work  of  the  other  commit- 
tees. The  very  fact,  moreover,  that  the  amount  of  business  brought 
before  the  Board  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  action  of  the  Board  upon  it 
a  mere  formality,  tends  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  importance  and  value 
of  committee  action,  and  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  independence, 
amounting  almost  to  pride,  which  each  committee  feels  in  the  exercise 
of  control  over  its  particular  province. 

A  few  examples  of  the  feeling  referred  to  have  come  to  notice.  The 
resentment  displayed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Sites,  because  a  member  of  the  Board  ventured  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  site  purchase  recommended  by  his  committee, 
has  already  been  noted. ^  At  the  same  meeting  the  Committee  on  Sup- 
plies presented  a  resolution  increasing  the  salaries  of  two  of  the  clerical 
employees  in  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures.  Thereupon,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Libraries  arose  and  indig- 
nantly demanded  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  his  committee  liefore 
being  acted  upon  by  the  Board.  His  request  was  acceded  to,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  his  committee  accordingly  presented  a 
resolution  approving  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

'  See  p    'tI,  supra. 
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Though  utterly  trivial,  this  incident  was  really  highly  illuminating;  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Committee  on  Lectures  had  no  more  means  at  its 
command  for  ascertaining  the  merit  of  the  two  employees  involved  than 
had  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  both  committees  being  completely  de- 
pendent for  their  information  upon  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures;  yet  its 
chairman  strongly  resented  the  failure  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  to 
give  his  committee  the  opportunity  of  placing  its  rubber  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  the  action  taken. 

The  jealousy  with  which  each  committee  guards  its  particular  juris- 
diction has  also  received  several  other  illustrations  at  recent  meetings  of 
the  Board.  At  the  meeting  held  February  26,  191 3,  there  occurred  on 
the  floor  of  the  Board  a  rather  contentious  discussion  between  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws,  relative  to  the  action  of  the  latter  committee 
in  giving  audience  to  a  committee  of  janitor-engineers,  relative  to  certain 
matters  of  interest  to  that  class  of  employees.  The  action  of  the  by- 
laws committee  was  resented  by  the  care  of  buildings  committee,  not 
apparently  because  in  itself  wrong,  but  because  it  w^as  felt  to  trench  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  latter  committee.  In  point,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, is  also  the  protracted  dispute  which  took  place  at  the  Board  meet- 
ing on  January  8,  19 13,  between  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Finance  and  Elementary  Schools,  concerning  the  apparently  per- 
fectly simple  and  readily  answerable  question  whether  the  lists  of  nomi- 
nations to  positions  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  those  schools  to  the  Board,  did  or  did  not  indicate  the  name 
of  the  teacher,  if  any,  whose  place  the  nominee  was  desired  to  fill.  The 
tenor  of  the  discussion,  as  well  as  the  heat  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
conveyed  the  distinct  impression  that  the  two  chairmen  were  consider- 
ably more  interested  in  defending  the  wisdom  or  practices  of  their  sev- 
eral committees,  than  in  getting  at  the  correct  answer  to  the  question  in- 
volved— a  question  so  simple  that  had  the  Auditor  gone  wnXh.  it  directly 
to  the  City  Superintendent,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  present  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  he  doubtless  would  have  been  able  fully  to  settle 
it  with  that  ofificer  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  committees  in  discussing  on  the  floor  of  the  Board  whether 
or  not  the  matter  required  settlement. 

IMore  serious  consequences  of  the  spirit  of  committee  independence, 
not  to  say  pride,  related  in  the  foregoing  incidents,  arise,  however,  in 
those  cases  in  which,  in  the  interests  of  good  administration,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  officer  of  the  Board  to  exercise  control  of  any  matters 
which  lie  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  another  officer,  under  another  commit- 
tee. We  have  in  mind  particularly  the  position  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Board,  an  officer  who.  we  believe,  in  a  proper  conception  and  under  a 
normal  development  of  his  office,  should  exercise  an  auditmg  control 
over  all  other  divisions  of  the  department.'  Our  study  of  the  position 
at  present  occupied  by  that  officer,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as  presented 
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at  length  elsewhere  'ii  this  report,^  has  impressed  ns  with  the  belief 
that  tlie  failure  of  the  Auditor  to  assume  his  normal  position  in  the 
Department's  organization  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  very  largely  due 
to  the  spirit  of  particularism  in  the  several  administrative  branches  of 
the  Department  to  which  the  existence  of  the  independent  and  coordinate 
committees  has  given  rise,  and  which  the  presence  in  the  Department 
of  a  single  head,  exercising  control  over  all  the  administrative  branches, 
would  do  much  to  weaken,  if  not  to  remove. 

The  present  committee  system  of  the  Board,  it  would  seem,  has 
tended  to  disintegrate  the  organization  of  the  Department  by  placing 
over  each  division  of  that  organization  a  committee  of  powers  coordi- 
nate with  those  of  every  other  committee,  and  not  responsible  in  prac- 
tice to  any  superior;  and  by  hedging  about  joint  or  cooperative  action 
between  two  or  more  divisions  with  so  large  an  amount  of  almost  diplo- 
matic formality  as  to  militate  against  the  development  of  a  spirit  of 
prompt  and  continuous  cooperation. 

The  intervention  of  the  Board's  committees  in  routine  administra- 
tion is  open  to  serious  criticism,  not  only,  as  above  contended,  on  gen- 
eral considerations,  but  because  in  practice  it 

(i)  sometimes  results  in  the  perfunctory  approval  by  the  Board 
of  a  report  which  ostensibly  has  had  the  consideration  of  a  committee, 
but  which,  in  fact,  is  the  work  of  a  single  individual; 

(2)  sometimes  prevents  the  Board  from  giving  consideration  to 
a  matter  which  should  properly  come  before  it; 

(3)  causes  a  useless  duplication,  or  rather  multiplication,  of  rec- 
ords and  correspondence; 

(4)  entails  a  waste  of  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  chief 
executive  officers; 

(^5)  injects  an  additional  and  often  prolonged  delay  into  the  al- 
ready slow-moving  procedure  of  a  city  department;  and 

(6)  makes  extremely  difficult  cooperation  between  the  depart- 
ment's several  bureaus. 

Summary 

1.  The  principle  upon  which  the  committee  system  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  grounded  is  that  there  should  be  a  committee  in  charge 
of  each  particular  division  of  the  educational  and  business  administra- 
tion of  the  Department,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  nature  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  that  division  is  such  that  the  judgment  of  laymen  is 
of  any  value  in  connection  with  it. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  multitude  of  committees  has  so  limited  the 
field  of  legislative  and  inspectorial  business  open  to  each  of  them  as  to 
compel  them  to  seek  outlet?  for  their  activity  in  the  performance  of 
administrative  routine. 

'See  Part  III.  Ch.  2,  Sec.  5. 
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3.  Hardly  any  of  the  routine  administrative  duties  performed  by 
the  committees  is  such  as  properly  to  require  the  intervention  of  com- 
mittees of  the  Board  in  the  slightest  degree. 

4.  The  action  of  the  committees  in  these  classes  of  matters  is  not 
only  in  most  cases  wholly  unnecessary,  but  actually  interferes  with  the 
efficient  conduct  of  business  in  several  ways. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  findings  our  prime  recommenda- 
tion is  that  above  presented,  namely,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  committees  all  matters 
in  which  their  action  is  not  plainly  called  for  by  cogent  considerations 
of  policy,  leaving  power  to  handle  all  such  matters  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  bureau  chiefs,  or  the  City  Superintendent,  subject,  perhaps,  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  the  promotion  of  employees,  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Board. 

This  recommendation,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  is  practicable 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  recommendation  made  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  report,  that  the  Board  itself  divest  itself  of  all  functions  of 
a  routine  administrative  character.  If  the  Board  continues,  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  occupy  its  limited  time  with  the  performance  of  a  mass  of  utterly 
trivial  administrative  acts,  it  will  be  unable  to  find  sufficient  time  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  its  legislative  and  inspectorial  business,  and  will 
be  forced  to  continue  to  approve,  perfunctorily,  the  action  of  its  com- 
mittees on  these  matters. 

If,  however,  both  recommendations  should  be  acted  upon,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committees  of  the  Board,  like  that  of  the  Board  itself,  would 
be  almost  wholly  confined  to  business  of  legislative  and  inspectorial 
character.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  neither  the  amount 
nor  the  character  of  this  business  is  "such  as  to  warrant  the  existence  of 
even  half  as  many  committees  as  exist  at  present. 

Moreover,  the  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  under  the 
plan  recommended  are  so  obviously  and  indisputably  the  very  subjects 
for  the  thorough  consideration  of  which  alone  the  Board  is  at  all  times 
superior  to  a  single  individual,  that  all  matters  connected  with  them 
should  be  considered  in  detail  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board  in  full 
meeting.  W^ith  reference  to  these  functions,  therefore,  committee  ac- 
tion, if  called  for  at  all,  should  be  merely  of  a  character  calculated  to 
facilitate  and  to  elicit  thorough-going  consideration  and  discussion  by 
the  Board  itself,  and  not  to  supplant  or  obviate  such  discussion,  as  is  its 
eflFect  at  present. 

The  change  in  committee  functions  recommended,  therefore,  carries 
with  it,  as  a  logical  necessity,  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Board. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  however,  that  the  very  large  member- 
ship of  the  Board,  numbering  no  less  than  forty-six,  would  constitute 
a  verv  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  committee  system  under 
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which  committee  places  could  be  provided  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
members;  and  that,  if  such  a  system  should  be  established,  it  would  be 
subject  to  unremitting  pressure  from  those  desirous  of  providing  com- 
mittee places  for  a  larger  number  of  members.  The  pernicious  in- 
fluence which  a  numerous  membership  in  a  parliamentary  body  invari- 
ably tends  to  exercise  in  the  direction  of  needless  multiplication  and 
enlargement  of  committees  has  long  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
national  legislature,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  utterly  un- 
called-for elaboration  of  the  committee  system  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  been,  in  a  large  measure,  if  not  indeed  entirely,  due  to  the  large 
membership  of  that  body. 

The  Charter  having  provided  for  forty-six  mtn  where  but  a  fraction 
of  that  number  were  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  the  Board  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  providing  a  large  amount  of  additional 
work.  The  solution  reached  has  been  the  establishment  of  numerous 
committees  of  large  membership  but  small  utility.  The  lesson  of  the 
past  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  that,  whatever  the  other  advantages 
of  the  present  size  of  the  Board,  it  is,  and  probably  must  continue  to  be, 
a  factor  inimical  to  the  attainment  of  simplicity  and  efficiency  in  the 
Board's  committee  system,  and,  consequently,  in  the  whole  business  of 
the  Department. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS;  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Part  II 

The  Board  of  Education  is  at  the  present  time  acting  upon  a  false 
conception  of  its  proper  powers  and  functions.  Instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the  larger  problems  of  legislation  and  surveillance  contemplated 
for  it  by  the  Charter  and  dictated  to  it  by  all  considerations  of  efficiency, 
it  has  attempted  to  intervene,  either  as  a  whole,  or  through  standing 
committees,  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  minutiae  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  attempt  has  been  not  merely  to  provide  activity 
for  the  members  of  the  Board,  but  to  enable  the  Board  to  function  more 
efficiently  as  a  directing  and  unifying  agency  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department,  it  has  failed  of  its  purpose ;  while,  as  a  result,  the  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  effectiveness  of  the  Board  has  been  very  seriously 
impaired. 

Furthermore,  the  system  of  numerous  special  administrative  commit- 
tees which  has  developed  has  served  few,  if  indeed,  any  useful  pur- 
poses, but  has,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  into  the  administration 
of  the  Department  elements  of  delay,  cumbersomeness,  disintegration 
and  diffusion  of  responsibility. 

It  is  therefore  recommended : 

1.  Functions  of  the  Board 

That  the  Board  take  immediate  steps  to  resume  its  proper  position 
in  the  educational  government  of  the  City,  by  divesting  itself  of  all 
purely  administrative  functions,  though  saving  to  itself  the  power  of 
reviewing  the  action  of  any  of  the  officers  or  committees  to  whom  it 
may  delegate  such  functions. 

2.     Committee  System 

That  the  present  committee  organization  be  abolished,  and  that  in 
its  place  there  be  organized  only  such  committees  as  are  found,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  for  the  real  con- 
sideration of  the  Board,  information  upon  matters  of  fundamental,  leg- 
islative and  inspectorial  character,  leaving  to  the  paid  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Board  all  purely  administrative  and  technical  matters; 
and  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter, imposing  upon  the  Board  or  its  Executive  Committee  the  perform- 
ance of  administrative  duties,  the  Executive  Committee  be  reempowered 
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to  discharge  those  duties ;  with  a  view,  however,  to  the  eventual  repeal 
of  the,  charter  provisions  in  question. 

The  changes  above  recommended  involve  no  amendment  of  the 
Charter.     They  lie  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  Board. 

The  change  in  the  committee  system  thus  recommended,  however, 
a  change  of  the  highe^t  and  most  urgent  importance,  is  believed  to  be 
made  almost  impossible  of  accomplishment  by  the  numerous  member- 
ship of  the  Board.  Is  the  exceptionally  large  size  of  the  Board  called 
for  by  the  nature  of  its  position  or  functions? 

At  the  present  time  there  exists  an  apparent  necessity  for  the  large 
membership  of  the  Board  in  the  large  amount  of  administrative  busi- 
ness performed  by  its  members  on  its  many  committees.  If,  however, 
that  business  should,  as  recommended,  be  entrusted  to  the  paid  ofHcers 
of  the  Board,  this  necessity  would  disappear,  and  justification  for  the 
numerous  membership  of  the  Board  could" be  found  only  in  the  nature 
of  its  legislative  and  inspectorial  work. 

It  is  far  from  clear,  however,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Board's  legis- 
lation is  necessarily  in  direct  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  its  counsel- 
lors. The  contention  that  a  Board  as  large  as  the  present  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  representation  of  the  diverse  bodies  of  public  opinion 
existing  in  the  City  wnll  be  found  on  examination,  it  is  believed,  to  be 
a  veiled  expression  of  approval  of  the  practice  which  has  for  some  years 
been  consistently  followed  by  the  appointing  power,  of  selecting  for 
membership  at  least  one  representative  of  each  of  the  more  numerous 
national  or  racial  and,  to  some  extent,  economic  groups,  existing  in 
■  he  population  of  the  city.  Such  special  representation  is,  however,  we 
believe,  unnecessary  to  insure  to  any  such  group  a  just  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  its  special  needs  or  demands,  especially  as  the  local  boards 
are  peculiarly  fit  for  this  function. 

Aside,  then,  from  the  representation  of  special  interests,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  so  nunierous  an  educational  legislature.  It  needs  no  point- 
ing out  that,  in  a  body  of  the  size  of  the  Board,  there  almost  invariably 
emerges  a  small  group  of  members  who  perform  almost  all  of  its  labors 
and  are  responsible  for  almost  all  of  its  decisions.  Observation  of  the 
present  Board  at  work  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  a  marked  exception  to 
this  rule. 

The  considerations  which,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to  the  desira- 
bility in  general  of  a  small  board,  whether  in  educational  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  government,  and  which,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  counter- 
vailing considerations  in  this  case,  seem  to  us  conclusive,  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  more  than  mere  mention.  The  concentration  of  responsi- 
bility in  a  few  men,  a  greater  importance  and  dignity  of  membership, 
and  its  correspondingly  great  attractiveness  for  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zen, a  far  greater  speed,  consistency  and  unity  of  action,  are  results 
which  we  are  convinced  would  be  realized  bv  a  smaller  Board  of  Educa- 
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tioii.  It  is  a  work  which  can  better  be  done  by  a  few  men  than  by 
many. 

To  such  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Board,  however,  even  when 
admitted  to  be  urgently  called  for  by  the  existing  situation,  the  objection 
is  urged  that  it  would  leave  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond,  two 
distinct  geographic  divisions  of  the  City,  having  distinct  interests  yet 
populations  of  only  one-twentieth  and  one-fiftieth  respectively  of  the 
total  population  of  the  City,  either  without  any  representation,  or  with 
an  unjustly  large  representation. 

Precisely  the  same  dilemma,  however,  was  faced  by  the  framers 
of  the  present  Charter  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
which,  too,  it  was  desired  should  be  small,  yet  representative  of  all  the 
geographic  divisions  of  the  City.  The  problem  was  solved  by  the  device 
of  weighting  the  votes  of  the  several  borough  representatives  in  an 
approximate  proportion  to  the  populations  of  their  districts,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  interborough  log-rolling  was  provided 
against  by  the  creation  of  three  representatives  of  the  City  at  large, 
with  votes  so  weighted  as  to  outnumber  the  votes  of  the  borough  repre- 
sentatives. The  success  which  has  unquestionably  attended  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  of  representation  strongly  suggests  that  it  be  applied 
al=n  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Wt  therefore  recommend : 

3.     Organization  of  Board 

That  the  Charter  be  amended  by  providing  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  consist  of  eight  members,  three  of  whom  shall  represent  the 
City  at  large  and  shall  have  three  votes  each;  and  the  remaining  five  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed,  one  from  each  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the  City, 
and  of  whom  the  representatives  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  shall  have 
two  votes  each,  and  the  representatives  of  The  Bronx,  Queens  and 
Richmond  one  vote  each. 

The  appointment  of  these  officers  could  be  vested  either  in  the  Mayor, 
as  at  present,  or  in  the  Mayor  and  Borough  Presidents  jointly,  the  for- 
mer appointing  the  city  and  the  latter  the  borough  representatives;  and 
provision  could  readily  be  made,  as  at  present,  for  the  overlapping  of 
the  terms  of  the  several  members. 
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Introductory 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  report  (Part  II)  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  the  administrative  head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  committees  into  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  divided  itself  for 
purposes  of  government,  have  been  discussed. 

In  this  part  (HI)  the  organization,  procedure  and  practices  of  the 
Department,  in  the  estabhshment  and  conduct  of  its  various  bureaus  and 
offices,  wherein  is  transacted  the  business  of  the  Department,  are  con- 
sidered primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  organization  and 
procedure. 

That  phase  of  the  organization  concerned  with  questions  of  educa- 
tional policies  and  supervision,  however,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  report  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  by  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Elliott,  under  the  title  "The  System  of  General  Supervision."  There- 
fore, in  this  part  is  contained  only  a  brief  statement  and  criticism  there- 
of, under  the  caption  "The  Educational  Administration"  (Chap.  i). 
Therein  is  considered  the  relation  of  the  educational  administration  to 
the  general  organization  of  the  Department,  as  regulated  by  statutory 
provisions,  and  as  affected  by  the  committee  organization  of  the  Board, 
and  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  clerical  staff  attached  thereto. 

The  business  or  physical  administration  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation falls  under  five  distinct  branches,  as  follows: 

Auditing  and  accounting. 

Purchase,  storage  and  distribution  of  supplies. 

Construction,  leasing,  equipment  and  repair  of  buildings. 

Care  of  buildings. 

Secretarial  work,  and  custody  of  records. 

The  bureaus  and  offices  through  which  the  above  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board  exercising  control  there- 
over, are.  respectively : 

Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts,  under  the  Auditor. 

Bureau  of  Supplies,  under  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies. 

Bureau  of  Buildings,  under  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  under  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

General  offices,  under  the  Secretary. 

Each  of  these  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary,  and  their 
respective  bureaus  or  offices  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  Board,  respectively: 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings. 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings. 
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The  duties  of  both  committees  and  officers  are  prescribed  under  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board.  The  Revised  City  Charter 
contemplates  and  makes  specific  provision  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Auditor,  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildinj^s  and  the  Secretary.  The  Charter  also  prescribes  specific  duties 
for  the  three  latter  officers. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  different 
offices  mentioned  complete  access  was  had  to  the  records  and  files  main- 
tained. Every  opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  observe  the  work.  In 
this  respect  appreciation  is  expressed  of  the  assistance  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended bv  the  officers  of  the  Department. 


CHAPTER  I.     THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  i.  The  system  of  educational  administration;  general  com- 
ment. 

Section  2.  Description  of  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent :  its 
clerical  organization  and  work. 

Section  3.  Critical  observations  and  recommendations  relative  to  the 
clerical  organization  and  work. 

Section  1.    The  system  of  educational  administration;   general  comment 

This  branch  of  school  administration  is  under  the  control  of  eight 
special  committees,  viz.,  the  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text-Books,  and 
the  seven  committees  which  are  charged  with  the  control  of  distinct 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Education.     These  are  the  Committees  on 

Elementary  Schools, 

High  and  Training  Schools, 

Special  Schools, 

Vocational  Schools  and  Industrial  Training, 

Lectures  and  Libraries, 

Nautical  School, 

Athletics. 

In  this  phase  of  administration  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Leg- 
islation has  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction. 

The  work  of  one  committee  comes  into  contact  with  the  work  of 
another  at  many  points.  Difficulty  often  arises  in  determining  which 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  a  specific  matter. 

Acting  under  the  committees  having  control  of  the  distinctly  educa- 
tional activities  are  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents (composed  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  eight  Associate  Su- 
perintendents) and  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures.  As  these  officers  are 
provided  for  by  statute,  their  terms  of  office  fixed,  and  their  duties  in 
large  measure  defined  by  law,  they  may  not  properly  be  regarded  as 
merely  the  instrument  of  the  committees.  From  some  points  of  view, 
however,  they  are  executive  officers  of  these  committees,  each  of  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  some  particular  educational  activity.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  officers  is  the  City  Superintendent.  Under  existing 
practice  the  burden  of  the  administrative  work  falls  upon  the  City  Su- 
perintendent. The  Charter,  however,  provides  that  he  shall  assign  to 
the  Associate  Superintendents,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of 
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Education,  such  duties  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.^ 

The  organization  of  that  part  of  the  school  system  which  we  have 
called  the  "educational  administration''  seems  to  us  to  be  unnecessarily 
cumbersome,  and  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  for  the  most  effi- 
cient administration.  The  difficulty  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
committee  system  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  part  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  undesirability  of 
the  present  over-elaborate  committee  organization,  and  our  conyiction 
that  the  number  of  standing  committees  should  be  reduced  to  as  few  as 
possible.  If  the  change  suggested  were  made,  it  is  our  belief  that  more 
efficient  action  would  be  attained.  The  City  Superintendent  would  also 
be  able  to  devote  to  the  larger  problems  of  his  task  time  now  very 
largely  frittered  away  in  attending  meetings  of  committees  which,  in 
the  endeavor  to  justify  their  existence,  spend  their  sessions  in  doing 
things  which  might  better  be  left  to  their  administrative  subordinates. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  as  a  board, 
should  be  abolished.  We  wish  further  to  recommend  that  its  duties 
should  be  transferred  to  the  City  Superintendent,  as  conditioned  by  the 
other  recommendations  of  this  report,  and  that  its  members  should  be 
made — as  they  are  now  in  part — subordinate  assistants  to  the  City  Su- 
perintendent. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  was  established  by  the  Charter  of 
1 90 1,  partly  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  the  centralized  administrative 
system  then  established,  partly  to  provide  positions  of  sufficient  dignity 
for  the  borough  and  associate  superintendents  in  the  decentralized 
school  system  then  abandoned. 

The  period  of  transition  has  been  completed,  and  the  board  has,  it 
is  believed,  outlived  its  usefulness  from  this  point  of  view.  For  the 
performance  of  administrative  duties  it  is  an  ineffective  body.  It  un- 
necessarily complicates  administrative  procedure,  and,  simply  because 
of  its  form  as  a  board,  takes  up  the  time  of  its  members  in  doing  things 
which  might  be  done  more  easily  and  quickly  by  either  the  City  Super- 
intendent or  by  an  Associate  Superintendent  with  power  to  act. 

Section  2.     Description  of  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent;  its  clerical 

organization  and  work 

A  large  clerical  staff,  aggregating  sixty  clerks.-  is  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  City  Superintendent.  Under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  City  Superintendent  this  staff  is  assigned  to  the  work  of  the  Asso- 

*  Charter,  1079,  provides  that:  "The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  pass 
by-laws  regulating  the  duties  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents." 

'  Pay-roll,  February  28,  1913,  61  clerks. 
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ciate  Superintendents,  the  Examiners,  the  Directors  and  Inspectors  of 
Special  Branches  (inckiding  three  District  Superintendents  acting  in 
this  capacity)  and  to  the  general  and  statistical  work  of  the  office. 

This  clerical  force,  together  with  some  twenty-three  clerks  under 
the  same  number  of  District  Superintendents,^  and  six  clerks  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Lectures,  comprises  the  total  clerical  force 
entailed  by  the  supervisory  educational  administration. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  following  officials  is  discharged  by  the 
assignment  of  different  clerks  of  the  City  Superintendent's  office  as  the 
work  requirements  make  necessary : 

Eight  Associate  City  Superintendents, 
Four  Examiners, 

Nine  Directors  of  Special  Branches. 

Three  District  Superintendents  (acting  as  Directors  of  Special 
Branches). 

Two  Inspectors. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  office  there  is  a  stenographer 
assigned  to  each  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents,  Examiners,  and 
District  Superintendents.  There  is  also  a  special  stenographer  as- 
signed to  the  Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene.-  Other  as- 
signments to  directors  and  inspectors  are  of  a  less  permanent  nature;  in 
one  or  two  instances  one  stenographer  handles  the  work  of  several  offi- 
cials. 

The  work  of  this  part  of  the  personnel  embraces  the  keeping  of  mis- 
cellaneous records,  maintaining  files,  conducting  correspondence  necessi- 
tated by  the  requirements  of  the  special  activities  and  other  related  and 
similar  clerical  work. 

The  general  work  of  the  office  is  largely  of  the  same  character.  A 
chief  clerk,  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  a  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  nomination,  transfer  and  assignment  of  teachers,  act 
for  the  City  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Superintendents,  respectively, 
in  the  supervision  of  the  office  work.  Assignments  from  any  part  of 
the  staff  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  clerk  as  occasion 
requires. 

There  are  two  classes  of  special  work  which  devolve  upon  this 
office,  namely:  (a)  the  keeping  of  teachers'  records  and  personnel 
papers,  (b)  the  compilation  of  certain  educational  statistics.  In  this 
work  clerks  are  currently  employed  as  follows : 

Keeping   of    teachers'    records 4 

Filing   of   personnel   papers 2 

Compilation    of    statistics 2 

*  Acting  al?o  as  clerks  to  the  local  school  boards. 

"  The  office  of  the  director  of  physical  training  and  hygiene  also  includes  two 
stenographers  furnished  by  the  Public  School  Athletic  League. 
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The  foregoing  falls  under  the  routine  work  of  the  office  proper  of 
the  City  Superintendent.  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
embraces  the  maintenance  of  records  relative  to  the  nomination,  trans- 
fer and  assignnien.t  of  teachers  and  the  preparation  of  eligibility  lists. 

(a)     The  keeping  of  teachers'  records  and  personnel  papers 

The  primary  records  maintained  as  to  the  teachers  in  the  system 
consist  of 

(i)     Experience  cards, 

(2)  Record  cards, 

(3)  Book  record  of  teachers. 

Other  memoranda  of  a  miscellaneous  and  less  important  nature  are 
kept. 

(i)  Experience  Cards. — These  constitute  a  record  of  the  follow- 
ing- 

License  issued;  renewal,  etc.      (Entered   from  original  applica- 
tion of  teacher.) 
Appointment. 

Transfers,  change  of  schedule. 
Approval  of  service  and  outside  experience.      (Entered  from  the 

original  certificates  issued  by  the  City  Superintendent.) 
Leaves    of    absence,    suspension,    temporary    appointments,    etc. 
(Entered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents.) 

(2)  Record  Cards. — This  constitutes  a  record  of  the  following: 
Appointment;  attendance;  ratings;  etc.      (Entered  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  District  Superintendents  and  term  reports 
of  the  principals.) 

(3)  Book  Record  of  Teachers. — This  constitutes  a  permanent  rec- 
ord and  shows  most  of  the  above  information. 

Personnel  papers,  consisting  of  applications,  results  of  examina- 
tions, etc.,  affecting  the  status  of  the  teachers,  are  filed  by  registered 
serial  numbers.  An  alphabetical  index  thereto  is  maintained.  This 
work  is  handled  in  separate  rooms,  a  record  room  and  a  filing  room,  a 
clerk  being  in  charge  of  each. 

(b)    The  compilation  of  statistics 

Statistics  are  compiled  and  published  monthly,  showing  by  district 
the  following  information : 

Registration, 
Part-time  enrollment, 
Kindergarten  enrollment, 
Average  attendance. 
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Each  of  the  foregoing  is  shown  for  the  current  month,  the  same 
calendar  month  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  next  preceding  month  of 
October.  The  last  two  items  are  shown  by  figures  indicating  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  from  the  first  mentioned.  The  monthly  statistical 
report  also  includes  attendance  and  registration  figures  of  a  general 
character  relating  to  special  activities. 

These  statistics  are  based  upon  the  monthly  reports  of  principals 
for  the  school  year  ending  July  31. 

Statistics  are  also  compiled  and  published  annually  in  the  reports 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  are  developed  from  infor- 
mation collated  by  the  principals  and  tabulated  on  annual  report  blanks 
furnished  by  the  City  Superintendent. 

These  embrace  tables  relating  chietly  to  the  following: 

Enrollment, 

Aggregate  days  of  attendance  for  the  school  year, 

Average  daily  attendance, 

Average  monthly  register, 

Number  of  teachers. 

Promotions, 

Age  groups. 

Section  3.    Critical  observations  and  recommendations  relative  to  the  cler- 
ical organization  and  work  of  the  oflBlce  of  the  City  Superintendent 

While  the  clerical  force  of  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent 
embraces  a  personnel  of  some  sixty  clerks,  an  apparently  large  organi- 
zation, consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this  force  is,  in  the 
performance  of  its  work,  under  some  twenty-seven  supervisory  educa- 
tional officials.  The  work  of  such  an  office,  necessarily,  is  more  or  less 
general  in  character.  The  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  Board  of  Examiners  entail  a  great  amount  of  correspondence 
and  the  keeping  of  miscellaneous  records,  dealing  with  the  personnel 
of  the  teachers  and  applicants  for  teaching  positions. 

In  the  transaction  of  the  general  clerical  work  of  the  office  the  crea- 
tion of  an  internal  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  as  is  recom- 
mended in  Chapter  III  of  this  part,  would  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
periodic  consideration  of  office  methods  of  efficiency.  For  instance, 
in  the  personal  records  maintained  of  the  teaching  staff,  we  have 
observed  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  between  the  information 
shown  on  record  cards  and  that  shown  in  book  records,  which  are  also 
maintained,  the  latter  being  but  little  used,  and  not  kept  up  to  date. 
This  could  be  avoided.  It  is  claimed  that  the  work  entailed  by  the 
adoption  of  new  salary  schedules  and  certain  changes  in  the  administra- 
tive organization  has  to  some  extent  disturbed  the  routine  of  the  office ; 
where  the  work  requirements  so  fluctuate,  as  in  this  office,  consistent 
attempts  should  be  made  to  attain  the  best  office  practice. 
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Any  reorganization  of  the  system  of  the  general  educational  super- 
vision along  the  lines  which  have  been  recommended/  would  also  make 
necessary  a  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Superintendent.  The  general  clerical  work  of  the  office  is  not  made 
the  subject  of  any  critical  comment  or  recommendation,  beyond  its 
treatment  by  the  suggested  oftice  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
However,  certain  phases  of  the  office  organization  and  work  are  made 
the  subject  of  specific  recommendations.     Such  are : 

a.  The  compilation  of  statistics. 

b.  The  making  of  recommendations  as  to  the  needs  for  new  school 

buildings. 

c.  The  giving  out  of  general  information. 

These  functions  of  w^ork  are  treated  categorically  hereinafter  in 
detail,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  the  following  specific  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  the  statistical  force  of  the  office  be  increased  and  organ- 

ized into  a  division  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  statisti- 
cian. 

2.  That  the  making  of  recommendations  as  to  the  need  for  new 

sites  and  buildings  be  placed  on  a  scientific  basis. 

3.  That  the  furnishing  of  general  information  which  consumes  a 

considerable  amount  of  time  of  this    (and  other  offices)   be 
transferred  to  a  central  information  and  reference  division. 

Recommendation  I 

The  conipilation  of  statistics;  inadequacy  of  force. 

Two  clerks  in  the  office  of  fhe  City  Superintendent  are  regularly 
employed  in  the  compilation  of  statistics.  These  statistics  relate 
chiefly  to  registration  and  attendance.  Part  of  the  time  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  given  toward  supervising  this 
work.  Two  adding  machines  constitute  the  total  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  the  office. 

The  statistical  work  of  the  office  should  be  extended.  There  are 
now  no  statistics  currently  developed  that  show  the  number,  by  grades, 
of  different  sized  classes.  Such  statistics  are  desirable,  in  order  that 
the  adequacy  of  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  teaching  force,  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  can  be  observed.  In  a  system 
as  large  as  the  Xew  York  school  system  statistics  showing  conditions 
and  results  in  all  its  diversified  educational  activities  should  be  currently 
developed.  In  addition  to  the  regular  statistics  compiled  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  its  bureaus,  the  City  Superintendent  is  called 
upon,  by  his  own  needs  and  outside  requests,  to  compile  other  special 
information. 

^  See  report  to  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  "The 
System  of  General  Supervision." 
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Efficient  administration  calls  for  statistics  more  far  reaching  in 
their  scope  than  those  now  collected  and  collated. 

The  employment  of  an  experienced  statistician  to  collate  and  inter- 
pret educational  statistics,  is  recommended.  The  installation  of  mod- 
ern statistical  machinery  and  methods,  such  as  are  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Audit,  in  its  statistical  division,  is  also  recommended.  With 
such  an  installation  but  a  small  increase  in  the  clerical  force  should  be 
necessary.     Two  additional  clerks  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

Recommendation  II 

The  making  of  recoiuincndafioiis  as  to  the  need  for  new  sites  and 
buildings;  scientific  methods  necessary 

The  by-laws  provide  that,  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  en- 
large a  school  building,  or  lease  or  release  any  building  or  premises 
for  the  Department,  the  Committee  on  Buildings  is  required  to  obtain 
from  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  statement  in  writing  setting 
forth  clearly  his  recommendations  as  to  the  advisability  and  necessity 
therefor.^ 

Under  the  practice  recently  inaugurated  the  City  Superintendent 
has  delegated  the  performance  of  this  duty  "to  an  Associate  Superin- 
tendent. Prior  to  this  practice  each  of  the  District  Superintendents 
was  re(]uired  by  the  City  Superintendent  to  submit  his  or  her  recom- 
mendations for  their  respective  districts.  These  were  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  conclusions  reached  and  submitted  as 
the  recommendations  of  the  City  Superintendent  represented  the  joint 
opinion  of  this  Board. 

It  has  elsewhere  -  been  shown  that  the  recommendations  of  the  City 
Superintendent  as  to  additional  accommodations  have  been  subjected 
to  radical  revision  and  change  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  original  recommendations  of  the  City  Superintendent, 
in  the  formulation  of  the  corporate  stock  requests,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  recommendations  have  not  been  reliable. 

It  is  fundamental  that  recommendations  so  important  in  educa- 
tional administration  and  involving  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums 
of  money  should  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  and  consideration  of 
all  pertinent  factors.  The  needs  of  the  school  system  in  this  respect 
should  be  determined  by  current  scientific  investigation,  rather  than 
occasional  studies,  affected  perhaps  by  personal  opinion.  While  the 
part-time  situation  is  a  determinmg  factor,  it  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  trend  of  population,  actual  residence  of  school  children, 
new  building  and  transit  projects,  etc. 

The   facilities   of  the   office    of  the   City   Superintendent  have   not 
made  possible  the   fullest  and  most  complete   study  in  this  direction 
An  Associate  Superintendent   is  now  responsible  for  such  recommen- 

1  Section  16,  Sub.  3,  By-Laws  of  Board  of  Education.      °  Part  I,  Chapter  4. 
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dations.  His  duiies  embrace  many  and  diverse  subjects.  Only  part 
of  his  time  is  available  for  the  work.  His  clerical  assistance  consists 
of  one  stenographer.  The  statistics  compiled  in  the  office  are  not  exten- 
sive. A  proper  utilization  has  not  been  made  by  this  office  of  such  infor- 
mation currently  developed  and  available,  nor  has  the  Permanent  Cen- 
sus Board  been  called  upon  to  furnish  pertinent  information  which  is 
currently  compiled  by  it  or  secured  by  special  study.  Criticism  in  this 
respect  has  reference  to  the  last  two  years,  for,  during  this  period  only, 
have  the  statistics  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  been  in  available 
form. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  City  Superintendent  should  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need  for  additional  accommodations  only  after 
thorough  and  scientific  study.  For  this  purpose  additional  technical  as- 
sistance and  equipment  should  be  furnished.  In  this,  however,  there 
should  be  no  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  Permanent  Census  Bureau. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Permanent  Census  Board 
should  not  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  present  functions  of  this  Board  relate  wholly  to  educational  activi- 
ties. As  a  divisional  unit  of  the  Department  of  Education,  under  the 
immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  City  Superintendent,  its  present 
work  should  be  more  efifective.  Furthermore,  such  direct  organic  con- 
nection with  the  educational  administration  would  enable  a  wider  use 
of  this  board,  with  its  expert  knowledge,  clerical  force  and  mechanical 
equipment,  for  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  a  purely  educational 
character. 

Recommendation  III 

The  furnishing  of  general  information;  recommended  central  refer- 
ence and  information  division 

Inquiries  are  made  to  the  several  offices  of  the  Department  for 
information  of  a  general  character.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
office  of  the  City  Superintendent.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  con- 
sumed in  the  furnishing  of  information  relating  to  vacancies,  licenses, 
qualifications,  etc.  Most  of  the  information  is  a  matter  of  record. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  handling  of  an  unimportant  in- 
quiry  involves  the  reference   from   one   office  to   another. 

It  is  recommended  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  part  that  there  be  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  a  central  reference  and  information  divi- 
sion. Blanks  and  other  printed  matter  could  be  distributed  therefrom 
with  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  convenience  to  the 
public.  Correspondence  received  by  the  several  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment requesting  general  information  could  be  referred  to  this  bureau 
and  there  disposed  of. 


CHAPTER  II.     AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 


Section     i.     Aspects  of  the  accounting  system. 

Section     2.     Status  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit;  its  functions. 

Section     3.     Organization  and  procedure  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit. 

Section  4.  Critical  observations  with  summary  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

Section  5.  The  need  for  accounting  and  auditing  supervision  and 
control  over  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies. 

Section  6.  The  need  for  a  scientific  method  of  ascertaining  the 
amounts  of  salary  accruals  in  the  General  School  Fund. 

Section  7.  Suggested  correlation  of  actual  expenditures  of  the 
Board,  with  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same 
period,   and   extension   of   cost  data. 

Section  8.  The  need  for  an  inspection  force  to  be  attached  to  the 
Bureau  of  Audit. 

Section  9.  The  requests  of  the  Comptroller  for  monthly  trial  bal- 
ances and  statements. 

Sf-Cttox   10.     Analysis  of  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report. 

Section  1.  Aspects  of  the  accounting  system 
The  Board  of  Education,  as  a  corporate  entity  "having  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  corporation."  is  authorized  to  administer  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  funds  administered,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  special  or  trust  funds,  are  derived  from  the  City  of  New 
York,  provision  therefor  being  made  in  the  annual  tax  budget  and  the 
corporate  stock  budget  voted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

The  administrative,  or  governing  body,  charged  with  the  control 
and  management  of  the  school  system,  is  subject  to  a  definite  financial 
control  by  the  body  through  which  it  derives  its  funds.  The  basic 
instruments  of  this  financial  control  are  the  Annual  Tax  Budget,  sup- 
plemented by  special  revenue  bond  authorizations  in  extraordinary 
cases,  and  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget,  which  are  voted  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  order  that  these  bodies,  representing  the  City  of  New 
York,  may  intelligently  pass  upon  the  needs  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  latter  is  required  to  submit  its  departmental  estimates  in  the  form 
and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.^     In  order  that  the 

'See  Chapter  IV,   Part   I. 
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City  of  Xew  York  may  determine  whether  the  expenditure  of  the  funds, 
as  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available,  has  legal  sanction,  the 
Charter  prescribes  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of  salaries  and  other 
claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  make  its  fund  accounting  to 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  accounting  system  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  the  agency 
through  which  its  operative  and  financial  transactions  are  reflected, 
must  therefore  be  considered  from  two  distinct  accounting  aspects. 
First,  it  should  be  studied  as  to  its  effectiveness  to  develop  information 
which  is  essential  to  a  proper  administrative  control  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  the  administrative  body.  Second,  it  should  be 
considered  as  to  its  effectiveness  to  furnish  to  the  authorities  of  the 
City  of  Xew  York  that  information  which  is  essential  to  an  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  the  financial  needs  of  the  Board. 

The  administrative  and  fiscal  authorities  utilize,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  same  information  as  instruments  of  control,  although  the 
purpose  such  information  serves  in  each  case  may  be  different.  While, 
therefore,  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  direct  claims  upon  it  by  the  administrative  and  finance 
controlling  authorities,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  separate  treatment  of 
these  aspects  will  be  conducive  to  clearness. 

Section  2.     Status  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit;  its  functions 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  ^ 
and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,-  enacted  pursuant  thereto, 
the  "Auditing  Bureau"  is  constituted  the  central  accounting  and  audit- 
ing office  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education  place  this  bureau  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  which  has  charge  "of  all  matters  relating  to  the  accounts 
and  financial  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education."  ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Audit  is  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction 
of  the  Auditor,  who  acts  both  as  the  accounting  and  auditing  officer  of 
the  Department.  Section  29  of  the  by-laws  clearly  defines  his  duties, 
charging  him  with  responsibility  for  the  keeping  of  all  records  and 
books  of  account  and  the  proper  audit  of  expenditures.  The  principal 
provisions  of  the  by-laws,  defining  his  functions  and  those  of  the  bureau 
of  which  he  has  charge,  are  as  follows : 

Relating  to  Account  Keeping: 

Sec.  29,  Subd.  i.  "The  auditor  shall  cause  to  be  kept  all  records  and  books  of 
account     .     .      . " 

Sec.  29,  Subd.  3.  "He  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of  the  payments  of  money 
on  account  of  each  school  for  any  and  all  purposes,  including  salaries  and  supplies. 
The  account  of  supplies  shall  be  kept  separately." 

■  Sec.  1067;  Sec.  1068. 

'  Sec.  29. 

*  By-laws,   Section  15,   Sub.   I. 
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Relating  to  Audit: 

Sec.  29,  Subd.  2.  "All  claims  against  the  Board  of  Education,  of  whatsoever 
character,  involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  shall  first  be  filed  with  the  Auditor, 
and  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  have  power  to  require 
any  and  all  evidence  which  he  in  his  judgment  may  find  necessary,  as  to  the  correct- 
ness and  validity  of  bills,  payrolls,  or  other  claims  against  the  Board  of  Education." 
Relating  to  Compilation  of  Financial  Statistics: 

Sec.  29,  Subd.  i.  "The  Auditor  *  *  *  shall  provide  for  the  e.xamination  and 
classification  of  payments." 

Section  3.     Organization  and  Procedure 

a.  Source  and  classilication  of  funds. 

b.  The  financial  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

c.  Methods  of  account  keeping;  system  and  records. 

d.  Methods  of  audit. 

e.  Internal  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit. 

a.     Source  and  classification  of  funds 

The  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  record  primarily  the  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  the  several  funds  which  by  law  it  is  author- 
ized to  administer.  These  are  classified  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  General  School  Fund  :     This  fund  is  derived  ffom  the  annual 

tax  budget,  and  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teaching  and 
supervisory   (educational)   salaries. 

(2)  Special   School  Fund:     This   fund  is  also  derived    from  the 

annual  tax  budget  of  the  City,  and  is  devoted  to  the  current 
expenses  (other  than  salaries  as  above  [i]  )  of  the  school 
system,  including  maintenance  and  operation  of  properties, 
cost  of  supplies,  executive  and  clerical  salaries,  etc. 

(3)  Corporate  Stock  Fund:     This  fund  is  derived  from  the  cor- 

porate stock  authorizations  of  the  City  for  long-time 
periods,  and  is  devoted  to  capital  outlay  representing  the 
conversion  of  cash  into  property  assets,  /.  c,  the  purchase 
of  sites,  erection  of  buildings,  purchase  of  permanent  equip- 
ment therefor,  etc. 

(4)  Special  Trust  Funds:     These  funds,  consisting  of  the  Public 

School  Library  and  the  High  and  Training  School  Trust 
Funds,   are  derived    from  the   State,  being  subject  to   the 
'  several  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  the  state   educa- 
tional authorities. 

The  General  and  Special  School  Funds,  as  above  described,  are 
available  onlv  for  liabilities  incurred  during  the  fiscal  period  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  The  Corporate  Stock  Fund  and  the  Special  or 
Trust  Funds  are  of  a  continuous  character,  and  remain  available  until 
exhausted. 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  reflected 
in  the  accoimts  of   the  Bureau  of  Audit,  according  to  the   fo-regoing 
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fund  segregation,  the  items  of  expenditure  being  further  classified  in 
various  ways. 

b.     The  financial  reports  of  the  Board,  of  Education 

In  order  that  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation may  be  presented  to  the  administrative  and  financial  authori- 
ties for  administrative  and  financial  control,  and  to  the  public  for  gen- 
eral information,  the  accounting  results  are  summarized  in  the  several 
financial  statements  which  are  required  either  by  statutory  or  depart- 
mental provision.     The  principal  financial  statements  are : 

(i)     Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
(2)     Annual  Financial  Statement  for  fiscal  (calendar)  year  of  the 

Board  of  Education  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  is  the  official  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  annual 
publication  of  this  report  was  authorized  by  action  of  the  Board,  March 
21,  1906.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  detailed  financial  statement  and 
statistical  exhibit  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  public  setting 
forth  the  salient  financial  facts  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
general  plan  of  this  report  is  shown  under  Appendix  A. 

The  financial  statement  to  the  Mayor  is  in  compliance  with  Section 
1095  of  the  Charter,  which  provides  that 

"  *  *  *  the  Board  of  Education  shall  also,  between  the  first  day  of  January 
and  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  in  each  year,  make  and  transmit  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York  another  report  bearing  date  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
next  preceding,  stating  the  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  purposes  of 
public  education  in  said  City  during  the  year  ending  on  said  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember." 

This  report  is  a  strictly  pro  forma  report  to  the  City  of  the  moneys 
available  and  expended  for  educational  purposes,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous fund  segregations.  The  disbursements  are  so  distributed  as  to 
show  for  each  year,  on  the  account  of  which  there  were  general  and 
special  fimd  unexpended  balances  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  following  items,  classified  under  their  respective  fund  classifications : 

Resources   (cash)    

Disbursements    

Relinquished  to  the  City 

Balances  (as  at  end  of  year  for  which  report  is 
made)    

To  this  report  are  appended  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  and  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.    These   reports   contain   certain    data   reflecting  the   operations 
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of  their  respective  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  the  Bureau  of 
Supphes,  for  the  fiscal  (calendar)  year.  The  former  consists  of  sched- 
ules showing  the  advertised  contracts  executed  by  the  bureau  at  large 
and  by  boroughs.  The  latter  contains  a  statement  of  the  supplies  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year,  together  with  supporting  cost  data  of  supplies  issued 
for  the  year  by  activity  and  school,  the  per  capita  cost  of  school  sup- 
plies, cost  of  janitors'  supplies,  etc. 

The  following  reports,  containing  significant  financial  facts  and  sta- 
tistical exhibits  in  more  condensed  form,  are  also  submitted  annuallv : 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  (State)  Com- 

missioner of  Education,  in  such  form  and  content  as  he  and 
the  school  laws  of  the  State  may  require.  This  covers  a  school 
year,  i.  e.,  from  August  i,  of  one  year,  to  July  31,  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  (Section  1094,  Charter). 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 

the  Board  of  Education,  in  reference  to  its  finances,  activities, 
etc.  (resolution  of  November  22,  1905),  covering  the  school 
year. 

3.  Annual  Report  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

c.    Methods  of  account  keeping;  system  and  records 

The  accounts  of  the  bureau  are  kept  on  a  double  entry  system.  The 
financial  transactions  therein  reflected  embrace  cash  disbursements  (on 
the  basis  of  audited  vouchers),  contractual  and  other  liabilities.  Con- 
trolling and  detailed  accounts  are  kept  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
prescribed  fund  segregation.^  Statistical  data  are  compiled  in  accord- 
ance with  an  adopted  classification  of  expenditures. 

The  accounts  of  the  bureau  develop  and  show  currently  in  total 
and  detail  the  following  facts : 

1.  Disbursements  according  to  fund  segregation. 

2.  Disbursements  according  to  classification  of  expenditures. 

3.  Contractual  and  non-contractual  liabilities  outstanding  accord- 

ing to  fund  segregation  and  departmental  allotment.^ 

An  outline  of  the  controlling  and  detailed  or  subsidiary  books  of 
account,  together  with  related  records,  is  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

The  statistical  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  general  accounting 
system.  Statistical  information  is  developed  by  means  of  the  "Holler- 
ith" patented  machine  method,  whereby  punched  cards  are  operated 
through  mechanical  sorting  and  tabulating  devices  of  a  special  charac- 
ter.    All  totals  so  developed  are  required  to  be  in  balance  with  con- 

1  The  fund  segregation  of  the  General  School  Fund  Appropriation  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  not  been  observed. 

'Disbursements  (i  and  2)  are  reflected  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board,  con- 
tractual and  other  liabilities  are  not. 
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trolling  accounts.  The  statistical  information  in  detail  is  not  so 
proved.  A  careful  system  of  checking,  however,  is  made  a  part  of  the 
procedure. 

An  outline  of  the  statistical  system  is  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

d.     Methods  of  audit 

All  claims  referred  to  the  Auditor  for  audit  and  payment  are  re- 
quired to  have  sundry  certifications  attached  thereto.  These  certifica- 
tions are  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Finance  Department.  In  addition  to  such  certifications 
the  Auditor  is  empowered  to  exact  "any  and  all  evidence  which  he,  in 
his  judgment,  may  find  necessary,  as  to  the  correctness  and  validity  of 
bills,  payrolls,  or  other  claims  against  the  Board  of  Education."  ^ 

The  principal  certifications  required  under  present  practice  for 
the  several  classes  of  claims  are  as  follows : 

1 .  Payrolls : 

a.  Teaching  staff: 

Certification  of   principal. 

b.  Janitors : 

Certification   of   principal. 

c.  Office : 

•  Certification  of  bureau  head. 

2.  Claims  under  open  market  order  or  non-contractual  arrange- 
ment (not  subject  of  formal  contract)  on  departmental  order  or  re- 
quisition : 

a.  School  supplies  and  equipment. 

Certification  of  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies, 
supported  by  certifications  of  goods  by  depository, 
and  additional  certificate  as  to  correctness  of  "items, 
quantities  and  certificates,"  by  head  ofiice  ckrk. 

b.  Repairs,   alterations   and    improvements  to   school  build- 

ings and  premises. 
Certification  of  district  inspector  as  to  correctness  of 

charges   for  material  or  labor;  in  case  of  work  on 

pianos    further   certificate    of    district    instructor   of 

music  is  procured. 
Certification  by  head  of  division  under  which  liability 

was  incurred. 
Approval  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of   Buildings  for 

particular  borough. 
General  approval  of  bill  by  Superintendent  of  School 

Buildings  or  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau. 

1  Section  29,  By-Laws. 
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3.  Claims  under   formal  contract : 

a.     School  supplies  and  equipment. 

Same  certification  as  under  2.     (Open  market  order.) 

b.  Fuel,  transportation,  telephone,  etc. 

Certification  of  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies. 

Other  certificates,  also,  are  here  required,  such  as,  in 
the  case  of  fuel,  bills  of  lading,  weight  tickets;  in 
the  case  of  transportation,  certification  of  principal; 
in  the  case  of  telephone,  certificate  by  District  Su- 
perintendent or  other  official  in  charge  as  to  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  charge. 

c.  Building  construction  and  repair. 

Full  certification  by  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings,  based  upon  certification  of  field  force. 

d.  Sites  and  related  expenditure. 

Under  formal  procedure,  either  by  private  purchase  or 
condemnation  proceedings. 

4.  Miscellaneous  claims :     Telegrams,  messenger  service,  carfares, 

express,  etc. 

Individual  certificates  are  required,  and  also,  if  possi- 
ble, the  certification  of  the  Superintendent  of  Sup- 
plies. In  the  case  of  telegrams  sent  from  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education  a  record  is  kept  in  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies. 

The  salient  features  of  the  procedure  of  audit  in  the  Bureau  of 
Audit  and  Accounts  are  given  in  the  following  outline : 

1.  Payrolls: 

In  the  monthly  examination  and  audit  of  the  payrolls,  which  are 
submitted  to  the  office  for  payment,  the  individual  items  are  examined 
as  to  correctness  of  name,  salary  (as  governed  by  license  or  other 
basis  of  compensation  which  is  carried  on  the  records  of  the  office), 
deductions  therefrom,  additions  and  extensions,  certifications,  checks, 
number  of  authorized  classes,  etc. 

To  expedite  this  procedure  (  which  must  be  confined  to  a  period  of 
several  days)  a  large  number  of  the  clerks  are  taken  from  the  several 
divisions  of  the  office,  as  the  work  requirements  permit,  and  organized 
into  squads,  each  consisting  of  two  clerks  each.  To  each  squad  is  as- 
signed a  quota  of  payrolls  for  audit  and  examination. 

2.  Claims  under  open  market  order  or  non-contractual  arrange- 
ment (not  subject  of  formal  contract)  on  departmental  order  or  req- 
uisition. 
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a.  School  supplies  and  equipment. 

Comparison  with  original  order,  which  is  required  to 
be  submitted  with  the  bill.  Comparison  is  also  made 
with  duplicate  order  on  file  in  the  office. 

Arithmetical   accuracy  proved. 

Examination  as  to  proper  certifications. 

b.  Repairs,    alterations  and   improvements   to   school  build- 

ings and  premises. 
Comparison  with  original  order,  which  is  required  to 

be  submitted  with  bill. 
Prices  are  examined  as  to  reasonableness. 
Arithmetical  accuracy  determined. 
Examination  as  to  proper  certification. 

3.  Claims  under  formal  contracts. 

a.     School  supplies  and  equipment. 

Comparison  made  as  to  agreement  of  items  with  con- 
tract; otherwise. as  under  2,  a. 
b.     Fuel,  transportation,  telephone,  etc. 

All  certifications  are  noted,  arithmetical  calculations 
proved,  comparisons  made  with  contract, 

c.  Building  construction  and  repair. 

All  certifications   are  noted ;   examination  as  to  liens, 
.    assignments,  or  third  party  claims,  which  may  have 

been    filed.     Comparison    with    terms    of    contract. 

Mathematical  accuracy  proved. 

d.  Sites   and  related  expenditure. 

Conformity  with  all  legal  and  other  requirements 
noted. 

4.  Miscellaneous  claims. 

General  procedure  of  noting  propriety  of  claim  and 
proper  certification  and  proving  arithmetical  accu- 
racy followed.  May  require  special  research, 
approval  of  Corporation  Counsel,  or  committee. 

e.  Internal  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit. 

Control  over  the  internal  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and 
Accounts  reposes  in  the  Auditor.  The  present  organization,  consist- 
ing of  59  clerks,  has  been  developed  along  functional  lines,  as  follows : 

Division  A —  Clerks 

Bookkeeping  and  Contracts     9         Recording   the   financial   transac- 
tions in  the  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count. 
Division  B — 

Statistics 9         Compiling  of  related  financial  sta- 
tistics. 
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Division  C — 

Registration  and  Filing.  . 

Examination  Divisions.. 


7         Registration  of  bills,  payrolls,  etc., 
and  filing  original  documents. 
27 


Division  D — 

Supplies 13 

Division  E — 

Repairs  and  Buildings 5 

Division  F — 

Special  Claims I 

Division  G — 

Miscellaneous  ^ 8 

Division  H — 

Records 2 


Division  I — 

Typewriting    and    Corre- 
spondence     


Examination  and  audit  of  all 
claims  coming  through  the  Supply 
Department. 

Examination  and  audit  of  all 
claims  for  buildings,  equipment  and 
repairs. 

Examination  and  audit  of  all 
claims  of  an  intricate  and  special  na- 
ture, such  as,  for  personal  injuries, 
etc. 

Examination  and  audit  of  all 
claims  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
such  as  fuel,  sites,  rents,  etc. 

Filing  payrolls  and  miscellaneous 
documents;  preparation  of  indexes 
therefor. 

Stenographic  and  copying  work, 
tabulatins:  of  statements,  etc. 


The  foregoing  divisional  lines  are  sharply  drawn.  In  the  exami- 
nation and  audit  of  payrolls,  which  is  of  periodic  recurrence,  and 
allows  but  several  days  for  its  performance,  a  large  number  of  clerks 
are.  however,  temporarily  assigned  to  such  work,  from  the  several 
examination  divisions  (D,  E,  F  and  G). 

Section  4.     Critical  observations  with  summary  of  recommendations 

The  accounting  practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  insofar  as  they 

extend,    are    commendable.       The    procedure    observed    is    simple    and 

effective.     The   divisional  organization  of   the   office,   developed   along 

functional  lines,  and  the    use    of    modern    statistical    machinery,    are 

worthy  of  special  comment.     A  high  order  of  ability  is  evidenced  on 

the  part  of  the  Auditor. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  accounting  system  maintained  in  the 

Bureau  of  Audit  is  not  sufficiently  extensive.     It  is  limited  to  a  fiscal 

^  Practically  all  the  pny-rolls  not  prepared  in  the  scliools  are  made  out  bv  this 
division. 
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accoiintiiiii-,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  stock  accounts  of 
the  Board,  nor  does  it  develop  certain  essential  information  necessary 
to  and  requested  bv  the  finance  controlling  authorities  of  the  City. 
These  deficiencies  of  the  accounting  system  are: 

(i)  No  control  is  maintained  over  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  by  the  Auditor.  Those  accounts,  reflecting  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  supplies,  aggregating  $2,000,000  annually,  are 
kept  in  almost  complete  independence  of  the  central  and  controlling 
books  of  account.  Furthermore,  no  audit  is  effected  by  the  Auditor 
over  such  accounts. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  control  and  audit  the  information  pre- 
sented in  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report,  as  to  the  con- 
sumption of  supplies  by  activities,  is  not  accurate.  Also,  there  is  lack 
of  agreement  between  the  Auditor's  statements  as  to  supply  consump- 
tion and  those  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies.  The  latter, 
as  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  report,^  are  more  or  less  unre- 
liable where  they  should  be  exact. 

(2)  Information  as  to  "Salary  Accruals"  has  not  been  properly 
developed.  Teachers  are  currently  leaving  the  system  and  their  positions 
are  filled  by  new  appointees  and  substitutes,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  paid 
lower  salaries  than  are  provided  for  in  the  budget.  The  financial 
differences  arising  therefrom  represent  an  accrual  in  the  General  School 
Fund,  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  definite  or  scientific  entertain- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  such  information  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
manded by  the  financial  authorities  of  the  City,  for  their  use  in  deter- 
mining budgetary  allowances. 

In  addition  to  the  remedying  of  the  foregoing  deficiencies  the  follow- 
ing extensions  to  the  accounting  and  auditing  system  of  the  bureau  are 
desirable : 

(a)  The  expenditures  of  the  General  School  Fund  should  be  so 
classified  as  to  furnish  a  complete  correlation  between  the  several  items 
of  estimated  expenditures  for  a  given  period,  as  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  the  actual  expenditures  for  such 
period  as  made  by  the  Department  of  Education.  This  will  make  pos- 
sible a  more  intelligent  review  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Department,  and  thus  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  more  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the  system.  This 
correlation  will,  incidentally,  develop  information  as  to  salary  ac- 
cruals. 

(b)  The  Auditor  should  be  provided  with  a  small  inspection  force, 
to  investigate  and  subject  to  physical  examination  any  items  calling  for 
payment,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Auditor  should  be  investigated. 
As  field  auditors  and  independent  inspectors  such  a  force  should  exert 

*  Chapter  III,  Section  4. 
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an  actual  and  moral  influence  which  would  effect  highly  desirable  re- 
sults. No  audit,  other  than  an  office  audit,  is  now  made,  or  is  possible, 
except  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

(c)  The  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Comptroller  in  keeping  certain  accounts  and 
furnishing  certain  prescribed  schedules  and  statements. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  the  following  specific  recommen- 
dations are  submitted : 

1.  That  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  set  up  proper  controlling  ac- 

counts over  the  stock  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  and 
effect  periodic  audits  of  the  detailed  accounts  of  that  bureau. 

2.  That  a  scientific  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  "salary 

accruals"  in  the  General  School  Fund  be  devised.^ 

3.  That  the  accounting  information  as  to  expenditures   from  the 

general  fund  be  extended  so  as  to  correlate  the  actual  expendi- 
tures for  a  given  period  with  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
such  period. 

4.  That   a   small   inspection    force  be  attached   to   the    Bureau  of 

Audit. 

5.  That  the  Auditor  establish  the  controlling  accounts,   in  agree- 

ment with  the  Comptroller's  requests,  and  furnish  the  data 
in  the  form  of  schedules  and  monthly  statements,  requested  as 
a  basis  for  auditing  and  accounting  control. 

These  recommendations,  together  with  suggestions  of  a  minor  char- 
acter, are  treated  categorically  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  sections. 

Section  5.    The  need  for  accounting  and  auditing  supervision  and  control 
over  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 

The  general  scheme  of  the  accounting  system,  as  outlined  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  Board,  plainly  contemplates  that  the  Bureau  of  Audit 
shall  be  the  depository  of  the  accounts  controlling  all  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Department.  In  order  to  realize  this  purpose  a  central  control 
over  the  accounting  procedure  is  established  in  the  provision  of  the 
by-laws  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  shall  have  charge  "of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  accounting  and  financial  administration  of  the  Board 
of  Education,"  under  whose  supervision  the  Auditor,  as  the  chief 
accounting  officer,  "shall  cause  to  be  kept  all  records  and  books  of  ac- 
count" (Sub.  I.  Sec.  29,  By-Laws).  The  plain  intent  of  this  provision 
is  that  the  xA.uditor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee,  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  direct  the  form  in  which  shall  be  kept  all  accounts, 
subsidiary  to  the  controlling  accounts  in  his  office,  and  to  exact  the 
necessary  instruments  of  accounting  and  auditing  control. 

^We  understand  that  since  the  writing  of  this  recommendation  accrual  records 
have  been  installed. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  the  Auditor  and  his  office  to 
the  accounting  system  of  the  Board  is  thus  dehned  in  the  by-laws,  above 
recited,  a  division  of  authority  has  grown  up  with  respect  to  the  super- 
vision of  and  control  over  the  detailed  accounts  maintained  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  maintains  its  system  of 
account?  without  reference  to  and  independent  of  any  control  by  the 
Bureau  of  Audit.  The  Auditor  exercises  no  supervision  or  jurisdiction 
over  supplies  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Supplies  beyond  that 
of  authorizing-  payment  therefor  on  duly  and  properly  certitied  vouchers. 
The  supplies  and  fuel  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Supplies  aggre- 
gate in  value  over  $2,000,000  annually. 

No  controlling  stock  account  or  accounts  with  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies are  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit.  The  Auditor,  although 
the  chief  accountinr;^  officer,  does  not  exercise  the  discretion  and  author- 
ity vested  in  him  to  direct  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  shall  be  kept,  or.  as  the  auditing  officer,  to  effect  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  detailed  accounts  kept  in  this  bureau. 

This  division  of  authority  may  be  explained,  but  onlv  in  part,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  under  date  of  December  11, 
1903,  which  directed  that  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  then 
acting,  "assume  full  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies." 
The  foregoing  resolution,  if  intended  to  assert  for  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies— Avhat  practice  has  sanctioned — complete  independence  of  outside 
control  in  the  keeping  of  its  stock  records  and  books  of  account,  is 
seemingly  in  conflict  with  the  express  provision  of  the  by-laws.^     If  this 

1  Relative  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  the  following  communication 
which  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  received  from  the  Secretary  is  signifi- 
cant : 

"December  11,  1003. 
"Mr.  H.  R.  >I.  Cook, 

Auditor. 

"Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  advise  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Sup- 
plies held  on  December  10,  1903,  it  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  minutes  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1903,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  control,  direction  or  supervision  of  ac- 
counts of  the  Supply  Division  be  rescinded. 

"It  was  also  moved  and  adopted  that  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  School  Sup- 
plies be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  assume  full  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  and  all  details  relating  thereto,  to  take  effect  as  of  this  day. 

"Respectfully, 

"A.  Emerson  Palmer, 
"Secretary,  Board  of  Education." 

Attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1903.  They  were  not  on  file.  We  are  advised  that  they  related  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  accounts  by  the  Auditor;  such  is  the  logical  inference  from  the  reference 
above. 

The  intent  of  the  foregoing  action  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  in  the  light  of 
the  former  action  referred  to,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Auditor  should  exercise  no 
accounting  "control"  or  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  An  interview,  which 
was  had  with  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  indicates  that  such  was  the  meaning  of 
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view  is  correct  the  Auditor  is  open  to  criticism,  in  that  he  has  not  more 
positively  asserted  his  authority  in  order  to  remedy  this  serious  condi- 
tion. 

1  hat  the  functions  of  the  Auditor  should  extend  over  the  stock 
accounts  of  the  Board,  and  that  such  accounts  should  be  subsidiary  and 
controlled  by  the  accounts  of  the  Auditor,  admit  of  no  argument.  Good 
accounting  practice  demands  that  all  detailed  or  operative  accounts  be 
subsidiary  to  controlling  accounts  and  be  in  balance  therewith ;  and  sub- 
ject to  proper  audit.  While  the  different  units  of  the  system,  repre- 
senting its  detailed  or  operative  accounts,  may  be  physically  segregated 
in  the  several  offices  whose  operations  they  reflect,  proper  accounting 
control  makes  it  imperative  that  there  be  some  agency  through  which 
the  several  units  may  be  properly  correlated  and  controlled. 

The  lack  of  any  effective  accounting  control  by  the  Auditor  over  the 
operations  and  transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Auditor  to  effect  an  independent  examination  and  audit  of  its 
detailed  accounts  have  been  productive  of  undesirable  conditions.  As 
specitically  commented  upon  elsewhere  in  this  report,^  the  records  and 
accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  are  not  exact  or  in  balance.  The 
reports  of  this  bureau  cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  reports  of  the 
Auditor  as  to  its  operations.     Inaccuracies  are  patent. 

The  practice  of  permitting  an  administrative  officer  to  maintain 
accounts  of  his  administration  independent  of  any  auditing  supervision 
is  fundamentally  wrong  and  open  to  considerable  criticism.  The  neces- 
sity for  reform  in  this  direction  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

This  deficiency  should  be  remedied  by  ensuring  that  the  Auditor 
maintain  a  controlling  account  or  accounts  for  supplies,  charging  all 
supplies  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  responsible  to  that  bureau, 
and  crediting  such  account  or  accounts  with  supplies  expended  or  con- 
sumed ;  that  he  exercise  his  functions  as  Auditor  over  the  detailed  stock 
accounts  which  should  be  maintained  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies. 

These  detailed  accounts  should  be  kept  in  balance  with  such  con- 
trolling account  or  accounts,  and  should  be  kept  in  such  order  as  would 
enable  ready  and  easy  audit.  All  issues  of  supplies,  individual  school 
supply  accounts  and  stock  on  hand  of  any  particular  supply  should  be 
supported  by  proper  vouchers  for  periodic  verification  by  the  Auditor 
of  the  Board. 

Sufficiently  wide  discretion  should  be  conferred — if  not  now  con- 
ferred— upon  the  Auditor,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  exercise  the  function 
of  his  office  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  should  be  provided  with  any 
additional  force  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  and  that  he  and  his  committee  question  the 
right  of  the  Auditor  to  assert  any  such  control. 

Our  conclusion,  as  stated,  is  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  if  it  is 
to  be  so  construed,  is  void  inasmuch  as  the  by-laws  charge  the  Auditor  with  such 
control. 

'  Chapter  III. 
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Section  6.    The  need  for  a  scientific  method  of  ascertaining  the  amounts  of 
salary  accruals,  in  the  general  school  fund 

The  General  School  rund  appropriation  is,  as  stated,  limited  specifi- 
cally to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff 
during  a  fiscal  year.  The  fund  terminates  after  such  payments  shall  have 
been  made  and  all  obligations  against  same  shall  have  been  duly  liqui- 
dated. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  teachers  appointed,  regu- 
lar and  substitute.  The  regular  teachers  are  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  permanent  teachers,  removable  from  the  rolls  only  for  cause, 
superannuation,  resignation  or  death. ^  Members  of  such  staff  are  en- 
titled to  an  automatic  annual  service  increment.  Substitute  teachers 
are  appointed  on  a  per  diem  basis,  are  removable  by  the  Board  at  will, 
and  earn  no  such  increment  by  service  as  do  regular  appointees.  The 
salary  of  a  regular  teacher  is  determined  by  the  character  of  his  or 
her  license,  as  affected  by  the  statutory  increment.  The  salary  of  sub- 
stitute teachers  is  uniform,  they  being  paid  a  basic  per  diem  rate. 

The  estimates  for  the  budget  appropriations  cover  the  estimated 
needs  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  January  to  December,  inclusive.  These 
estimates  are  based  upon  a  condition  existing  at  May  31  of  the  current 
year  and  a  forecast  of  future  conditions.  The  Charter  prescribes  that 
the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  on  or  before  September  15  of  the  current  year. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  for  the  needs  of  the  General 
School  Fund,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (January  to  December)  the  prin- 
cipal item  is  for  salaries  of  teachers  permanently  employed  at  May  31 
of  the  current  year.  The  salary  of  each  teacher  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  calculated,  taking  into  consideration  the  statutory  increments  that 
would  naturally  augment  such  salaries  in  that  period.  In  other  words, 
an  estimate  is  made  as  to  what  amounts  would  be  payable  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  teachers  employed  at  May  31  of  the  current  year,  if  they 
stayed  in  the  system. 

Other  items  embrace  actual  vacancies  existing  at  May  31,  with  sal- 
aries estimated  as  payable  in  the  next  fiscal  year;  estimated  increased 
requirements  of  the  system  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  estimated  new 
teachers'  salaries;  and  estimated  salaries  as  payable  substitutes  in  place 
of  absentee  regular  teachers  in  that  period. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  for  the  General  School  Fund, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $30,952,602.91.  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1913,  a 
statement  is  also  incorporated  to  the  following  effect :  ^ 

"It  will  be  observed  that  no  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  General  School 
Fund  for  the  difference  between  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  may  leave  the  system  at 
higher  rates  than  those  paid  their  successors.  This  item  is  very  complicated,  and  the 
causes  and  effects  are  so  intangible  and  variable  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
reduce  the  item  to  a  detailed  arithmetical  computation.     The  amount  of  saving  is  con- 

'  Sec.  1089,  Revised  Charter.    '  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  i/f/S. 
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tingent  upon  the  number  of  teachers  who  leave  the  system,  the  salaries  of  such  persons, 
the  salaries  of  their  successors,  the  elapsed  time  between  cessations  of  service  and 
appointments,  and  the  cost  of  substitute  service  in  vacancies  in  the  interim.  All  of 
these  factors  are  constantly  fluctuating.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  deduction  of 
$150,000  may  be  made  from  the  total  of  the  General  School  Fund  as  herein  sub- 
mitted." 

This  statement  is  self-explanatory,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  salaries 
of  regular  teachers  are  materially  augmented  by  length  of  service,  and 
that  appointees  to  vacancies  selected  from  an  eligible  list  in  order  of 
priority  for  a  certain  position  may  be  entitled  to  a  higher  or  lower  salary, 
according  to  their  individual  license  and  experience.^ 

Thus  the  principal  item  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is 
based  upon  certain  fixed  sums  payable  for  a  certain  fixed  amount  of 
teaching  service.  This  amount  of  teaching  service  can  be,  and  is,  given 
for  a  sum  less  than  that  stated,  due  to  causes  previously  mentioned. 
The  difference  represents  the  savings  known  as  "salary  accruals." 

The  known  budgetary  needs  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  respect 
to  the  payment  of  permanent  teachers  in  the  system  May  31,  of  a  cur- 
rent year,  projected  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  would  be  accurate  and 
definite  were  it  not  for  this  item  of  "salary  accruals."  The  main  item 
of  the  General  Fund  estimates  is  subject  to  a  deduction  on  this  account. 
In  the  estimates  for  the  year  1912,  $150,000  is  deducted,  as  explained, 
supra. 

It  is  not,  as  stated,  possible  to  reduce  this  item  to  a  detailed  arith- 
metical computation.  In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  an  estimate,  some 
method  is  necessary  and  possible.  The  experience  of  the  past  should 
provide  a  basis  for  arriving  at  an  estimate. 

In  order  that  exact  knowledge  may  be  had  as  to  past  experience  of 
salary  accruals,  an  account  of  such  accruals  should  be  kept  for  each 
fiscal  year.  To  this  account  should  be  credited  all  withdrawals,^  as 
enumerated  on  the  name-by-name  computation,  as  at  May  31,  of  the 
next  preceding  year,  which  is  projected  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  January 
to  December.  The  amounts  so  credited  should  be  those  specific  amounts 
which  otherwise  would  be  payable  in  that  year  (including  service  incre- 
ments) not  so  paid  as  specifically  provided  for  in  the  estimates  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

To  this  salary  accruals  account  should  be  debited  all  new  regular 
appointees,  and  substitutes  serving  in  place  of  the  withdrawals  during 
such  times  as  such  withdrawals  have  been  provided  for,  as  stated,  the 
amounts  debited  being  the  amounts  paid  such  new  appointees  and  substi- 
tutes for  performing  such  services  as  would  otherwise  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  teachers  so  withdrawing. 

^  Salaries  of  new  appointees  in  the  aggregate  are  affected  but  little  by  the  item  of 
"experience"  for  which  credit  may  be  given.  A  study  of  a  representative  number  of 
appointments  shows  but  2  per  cent,  additional  allowance  (over  basic  salary)  for  ex- 
perience   (see   footnote  2,   page  231). 

^Retirements,   resignations,   deaths,   removals   or  time   on   leave   without  pay. 
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The  estimates  of  savings  clue  to  salary  accruals  should  be  based  on 
the  records  of  actual  salary  accruals  for  past  years.  It  is  admitted  that 
no  records  of  an  exact  nature  have  been  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of 
Audit  to  show  such  experience. 

The  data  on  which  estimates  have  been  based  are : 

(a)  A  record  which  shows  all  withdrawals  of  the  permanent  ap- 

pointees, together  with  their  remaining  salary  unearned  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  calculated  from  time  of  withdrawal 
up  to  December  31,  of  the  current  year,  taking  into  account 
only  increments  that  would  have  been  earned  in  that  period. 

(b)  A  record  showing  all  new  appointees  during  a  current  fiscal 

period,  with  their  salaries  for  such  periods,  and  the  total 
of  substitute  service  for  withdrawals  and  new  classes  in  the 
period. 

The  method  by  which  estimates  have  been  made  is  as  follows : 

(c)  The  gross  amount  of  unearned    salary    of    all    withdrawing 

regular  teachers,  from  time  of  withdrawal  up  to  December 
31,  of  a  current  year,  as  shown  by  (a), 

(d)  less  the  total  of  the  salaries  of  an  equal  number  of  teachers 

at  an  average  salary  found  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  new 
appointees  and  substitute  service  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  by  the  number  of  new  appointees,  as  shown  by  (b). 

Comments  on  present  records  and  methods 

The  foregoing  (a  and  b)  contain  the  only  data  which  are  intended 
to  furnish  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  salary  accruals. 
These  records  are  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  an  even  approximately  cor- 
rect estimate  of  what  salary  accruals  are  or  have  been.  For  both  data 
and  method  ^  are  inaccurate  and  fundamentally  misleading  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First. — The  record  of  withdrawals  during  a  given  year  (a)  does 
not  include  teachers  who  withdrew  in  the  previous  year  in  the  seven 
months,  between  May  31  and  December  31,  of  that  year,  although  pro- 
vided for  specifically  in  the  estimates  for  the  given  year. 

Second. — The  method  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  as  to  accruals  on 
facts  developed  by  the  records,  as  shown  by  (c)  and  (d),  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  No  consideration  is  given  to  the  amount  of  the  time  of 
teaching  service  involved  which  is  represented  in  the  unearned  salary 
of  a  withdrawal.  The  factors  of  number  of  teachers  and  salaries  are 
insufificient,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  illustration : 

1  The  memoranda  kept  do  not  of  themselves  demonstrate  the  method  which  was 
explained  by  the  Auditor  to  the  committee. 
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A.  Resignation,  July  i,  1912 — unearned  salary  for  balance  of  year  (six  months)     $800 

B.  Appointee   (in  place  of  above)  appointed  July  i,  1912,  salary  to  end  of  year 

(six  months)    600 

Actual  accrual  therefor   200 

But,  under  the  method  of  developing  an  average  salary  for  new  ap- 
pointees, by  taking  the  number  of  all  new  appointees  and  dividing  that 
numl)er  into  the  total  of  their  aggregate  salaries  for  the  remaining 
period  of  year,  consideration  is  given  to: 

C.  Appointee  for  new  needs  of  the  system,  appointed  March   i,   1912,  salary  to 

end  of  year   (10  months)    $1,000 

Therefore,  the  average  salary  of  these  two  new  teachers  (B  and  C), 
taking  number  and  amount  only,  would  be  $800  ($1,600-^2),  Thus, 
while  the  correct  salary  accrual  under  this  illustration  would  be  $200, 
no  accrual  whatsoever  would  be  shown  under  the  present  method,  as 
$800— $800=0.1 

More  important  still,  under  this  illustration,  no  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  an  accrual  in  the  next  succeeding 
year.  The  salary  of  the  resigning  teacher  (A),  provided  for  in  the 
estimates  for  that  year,  would  be  $1,600  (plus  longevity  increment), 
whereas  salary  of  succeeding  teacher  would  be  only  Si, 200  (plus  longev- 
ity increment)  ;  hence  an  accrual  of  $400  in  that  year.  Xo  such  accrual 
whatsoever  is  considered. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  the  method  in  vogue  would  de- 
velop a  much  smaller  amount  than  would  be  developed  under  a  correct 
method.    That  this  has  been  actually  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following : 

In  the  official  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education,  both  for  the  year 
19 1 2  and  for  the  year  191 3,  the  amount  of  estimated  salary  accruals  is 
given  as  $150,000. 

An  approximation  as  to  the  amount  of  salary  accruals  in  the  year 
1912  indicates  that  the  estimate  of  $150,000  is  much  less  than  one-half 
of  what  salary  accruals  were  in  that  year,  and  what  they  normally  will 
be  in  the  year  19 13. 

The  following  shows  approximately  what  salary  accruals  were  in 
1912  as  developed  from  averages  based  upon  available  representative 
facts  and  figures.  The  result  shown  is  not  the  actual  amount  (for  the 
records  kept  would  not  furnish  data  from  which  this  could  be  devel- 

1  Note  that  if  the  factor  of  time  were  considered  the  correct  amount  of  salary  ac- 
crual would  be  developed.  The  unearned  salary  for  six  months  of  A  is  $800.  The 
salaries  of  the  two  new  teachers  (B  and  C)  are  $100  per  month,  respectively;  or,  for 
one  teacher,  for  six  months  (average),  $600;  $800  —  $600  =  $200.  While,  by  taking  the 
factor  of  time  into  consideration,  the  actual  accrual  would  not  be  developed  in  all 
cases,  the  result?  developed  would  represent  a  proper  and  close  average.  This  is 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  little  diversity  exists  in  the  size  of  salaries  of 
new  appointees. 
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oped),  but  it  does  represent  a  close  approximation.  Any  deviation  from 
this  amount,  presumably  slight,  should  enlarge  rather  than  decrease  the 
total  shown. 

ACCRUAL  ACCOUNT— 1912. 

Accruals  arising  on  account  of  zcithdrawals  prior  to  commencement  of  £scal  year. 

A.^  5S2  vacancies  existing  January  i,  1912,  in  the  force  for 
which  definite  salaries  were  included,  in  name-by-name  computation 
in  the  1912  estimates  (and  appropriation).  These  vacancies  existed 
by  reason  of  withdrawals  during  the  period  from  June  i  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911. 

40  due    to    retirement.      Average    annual    salary    estimated 

at    $1,686 $67,440 

542  due    to    resignation,    etc.     Average    annual    salary    esti- 
mated at  $1,000   542,000 


$609,440 
B.'    Salaries  of  582  new  teachers,  presumably  appointed  to  such 
existing  vacancies.     Average  annual  salary  estimated  at  $780.00. ...  $453,960     $155,480 

Accruals  arising  on  account  of  luithdrazvals  during  fiscal  year  1912. 
C     1077  individual  withdrawals. 

223  due  to  retirement. 
95  retired  at  February   i    (representing   11    months'  va- 
cancy).. 

128  retired  at   September   i    (representing  4  months'  va- 
cancy in  the  year). 

Making  a  total  of  1,557  months  of  existing  vacancies,  or 

130  full-year    vacancies.       Average    annual     salary    esti- 
mated at  $1,686    $219,180 

854  due  to  registration,  etc. 

withdrawals,  January  to  December,   inclusive,  during 
each  month  representing  an  aggregate  of  3,902  months 
of  existing  vacancies,  or 
325  full-year  vacancies.     Average  annual  salary  estimated 

at  $1,000   $325,000 


$544,180 
D.*     Salaries  of  455    (130  +  325)   regular  and  substitute  teach- 
ers presumably  appointed  to  such  full-year  vacancies.     Average  an- 
nual salary  estimated  as 


173  regular  teachers   at  $780 $134,940 

282  substitute  teachers  at  $600  169,200 


$304,140 


I 


$240,040 


SUMMARY. 


Accruals  arising  'on  account  of  withdrawals  prior  to  commencement  of  fiscal 

year,  January  i,  1912   $155,480 

Accruals  arising  on  account  of  withdrawals  during  fiscal  year  1912  240,040 

Net  Accrual  for  Year  1912 " $395,520 
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DATA   AND    AVERAGES. 

A.*  A  list  of  withdrawals  was  obtained  from  the  clerl^  to  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  Transfers  and  Assignments  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  This 
list  gave  the  number  of  teachers  leaving  the  system  in  each  calendar  month  of 
the  year.  The  number  of  those  retiring,  included  in  the  above  with  dates  of  re- 
tirement and  salaries,  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Retirement. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  retired  was  developed  from  consideration  of 
one  hundred  teachers  retiring  in  February-September,  1912.  (Retirement  num- 
bers 1,601  to  1,716,  inclusive,  omitting  16  principals,  high  school  teachers,  etc., 
so  as  to  include  only  elementary  school  grade  and  special  teachers.") 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  resigning,  etc.,  was  developed  from  considera- 
tion of  all  Manhattan  and  Bron.x  teachers  (54)  resigning  in  September,  1912. 
This  list  and  number  were  selected  at  random. 

B."  The  average  salary  of  new  appointees  was  developed  from  consideration 
of  some  50  teachers  on  list  of  appointments.  Board  of  Superintendents,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1912.  Allowance  was  made  for  eight  (or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total)  as  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  license.  This  w-as  done  in  order  to  provide  for  possible  promo- 
tions. This  number  and  list  were  selected  at  random.  New  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed at  basic  salaries,  increased  by  prior  service  increment.  This  service  in- 
crement in  the  aggregate  increased  basic  salaries  considered  but  2  per  cent. 
The  average  salary  developed  therefore  is  adequately  representative. 

C.^  The  data  and  averages  same  as  in  A  and  B.  Full  year  vacancies  are 
arrived  at  by  taking  the  actual  number  of  teachers  leaving  in  each  month  and 
multiplying  that  number  with  the  number  of  remaining  months  in  the  year,  and 
then  dividing  by  12.  For  instance.  180  teachers  withdrew  from  the  system  in 
October,  1912.  Thus  there  was  this  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  for  two 
months,  November  and  December.  This  would  represent  360  months  or  an 
equivalent  of  full  thirty  years. 

D.*     The  average  salary  of  new  appointees  developed  as  in  B. 

The  salary  of  substitute  teachers  and  the  proportion  serving  in  vacancies 
developed  as  follows : 

The  salary  of  substitutes  estimated  as  200  days  at  $3.00  per  day.  The  total 
amount  paid  for  substitute  service  (apart  from  substitute  service  in  place  of  ab- 
sentees) in  1912,  was  $239,288.96.  Thus  this  amount  represents  approximately 
the  employment  of  398  substitute  teachers,  full  service  for  the  year.  Part  of 
this  service  would  be  for  vacancies  arising  from  the  creation  of  new  classes 
during  1912. 

During  1912  there  were  formed  476  new  classes  in  elementary  schools 
alone.  Taking  into  consideration  the  different  months  in  which  these  classes 
were  formed,  2,219  months  of  teaching  service  would  be  called  for,  or  the 
equivalent  service  of  185  teachers  for  the  full  year. 

Vacancies  arising  on  account  of  retirement,  resignations,  etc.,  during  the 
year  1912  call  for  the  full  service  of  455  teachers  (as  shown  in  C).         * 

Assuming  that  these  new  classes  were  taught  and  vacancies  filled  by  sub- 
stitute teachers  in  equal  proportion  there  would  be  282  vacancies  filled  throughout 
the  year  by  substitute  teachers. 
°  In  arriving  at  average  salaries  for  retiring  and  resigning  teachers  only  salaries 
of  elementary  grade  and  special  teachers  were  included.     Principals,  assistant  principals, 
high  and  training  school  teachers  paid  higher   salaries   were  not   included.     This  fact 
makes  the  averages  and   thereby  the  total   accruals  shown  lower   than  would   other- 
wise be   the  "case.      Furthermore,   withdrawals    on   account   of    "absence   without   pay" 
are  not  included,  also  reducing  the  total  shown.     The  net  accrual  shown  for  the  year 
1912   ($395,520)   as  above,  with  consideration  of  these  facts,  would  be  over  $400,000. 

A  close  approximation  of  the  salary  accruals  of  a  year,  or  an  exact  as- 
certainment thereof,  should  not  have  been  difficult.  As  this  estimated 
amount  of  accrual  is  made  a  part  of.  and  materially  affects  the  entire 
General  School  Fund  estimate,  the  present  erroneous  method  of  calcu- 
lation or  conjectural  approximation  is  deserving  of  criticism,  wholly 
apart  from  other  considerations. 
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Section  7.  Suggested  correlation  of  actual  expenditures  of  the  Board  with 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  period  (as  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment)  and  extension  of  cost  data 

The  accounting  system  of  the  Board  of  Education  now  develops  the 
cost  of  teaching  service  by  activity  and  grade  classification  (as  shown 
under  Appendix  D)  further  segregated  under  a  service  classification  as 
follows : 

1.  Salaries  of  Principals  and  Regular  Teachers. 

2.  Salaries  of  Substitute  Teachers  in  Vacancies. 

3.  Salaries  of  Substitute  Teachers  for  Absentees. 

This  information  as  to  the  General  Fund  expenditures  is  insufficient. 
There  is  no  classification  coordinated  with  the  items  as  presented  in  the 
budgetary  estimates  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. No  proper  comparison  can  be  made  with  such  estimates  and 
actual  expenditures  for  any  fiscal  period.  Of  necessity,  such  budgetary 
estimates  embrace  items  based  on  an  estimate  of  future  conditions, 
which  may  be  divergent  widely  from  what  is  expected.  It  is  important 
that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  (as  the  body  charged 
with  passing  and  appropriating  on  such  estimates),  and  others  should 
know  this  experience. 

The  expenditures  of  the  General  Fund,  in  order  to  enable  an  item 
by  item  comparison  with  the  published  estimates  of  the  Board,  should 
therefore  bear  an  additional  classification,  so  as  to  be  in  coordination 
with  the  itemized  presentation  of  such  estimates.  This  contemplates 
an  extension  of  the  present  classification,  so  as  to  include  a  further  classi- 
fication of  "Item  of  Expenditure"  (such  item  being  that  item  as  incor- 
porated in  the  estimates).  This  classification  would  then  develop  (under 
the  present  arrangement  of  estimates)  the  following  information: 

(aj     Expenditures  under  base   of  beginning  of  fiscal  year   (Jan.   i). 
Itenr  I.     Entering  into  name-by-name  computation.  May  31,  of  the 
next  preceding  year,  with  any  new  appointee  and  sub- 
stitute service  in  lieu  thereof. 
Item  2.     Regular  and  substitute  service  appointed  for  vacancies,  ex- 
isting as  at  May  31,  of  the  next  preceding  year,  not 
entering  into  above,  on   rolls  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
Item  3.     Regular  and  substitute  teachers  not  entering  into  either  of 
the  above,  on  rolls  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
(b)     Expenditures   under   extension    of   teaching   system    during   the 
fiscal  year. 
Item  I.     (a)  By  increased  registration  and  (b)  by  reduction  of  over- 
sized classes.^ 

'The  segregation  of  items  (a)  and  (b)  is  desirable,  but  there  would  be  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  attaining  this. 
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The  dififerent  items  of  the  estimates  contemplate  a  definite  amount 
of  time  of  teaching  service  with  estimated  cost.  The  accounting  system 
of  the^Board  develops  no  data  or  statistics  in  regard  10  the  amount  of 
teaching  service  given  in  any  period  except  as  expressed  in  monetary 
terms. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  item  of  cost  of  teaching  service, 
by  itself,  or  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  attendance  or  registration,  is  not 
adequately  indicative  for  cost  comparison.  For  the  cost  covering  one 
year  might,  and  probably  would  be,  divergent  from  that  of  another, 
even  if  the  same  amount  of  teaching  service  were  given  in  each  year. 
Thus,  the  teaching  service  given  should  be  shown,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, in  terms  of  teaching  service  time,  with  the  cost  thereof.  As  the 
number  of  teachers,  at  any  certain  date,  does  not  furnish  a  proper  basis 
of  comparison  or  calculation,  the  factor  of  time,  as  well  as  that  of 
amount,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thus,  under  the  present  and  recommended  classification,  at  the  end 
of  any  month,  period,  or  fiscal  year  could  be  shown  the  amount  of  teach- 
ing service  given  for  the  period,  and  the  cost  thereof.  The  teaching  serv- 
ice should  represent  actual  days  of  service  rendered ;  for  instance,  seven 
different  teachers,  giving  the  service  of  one  teacher  for  a  school 
year,  would  be  considered  as  one  teacher,  this  being  the  only  proper 
comparative  way  of  judging  teaching  service  and  its  cost.  Therefore, 
the  accounting  system  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  extended 
in  its  cost  accounting  of  the  General  Fund  expenditures,  to  show 

(i)  All  expenditures  classified  under  budgetary  estimate  item 
numbers,   in  addition  to  present  classification. 

(2)  All  expenditures  in  terms  of  "teaching  service  rendered,'"  in 
addition  to  cost  thereof,  such  teaching  service  representing 
number  of  teachers,  pro  rata,  to  actual  days'  service  ren- 
dered. 

Such  extension  is  necessary  to  properly  ascertain : 

(i)    (a)      "Salary  Accruals." 

(b)  Actual  expenditures  in  light  of  estimated  expenditures. 

(c)  Cost  of  extension  of  teaching  system. 

(2)    (a)     Teaching  ser^nce  given  in  light  of  estimated  service, 
(b)      Extension  of  teaching  service. 

And,  under  the  above,  or  any  other  desired  grouping,  service  given 
and  cost  under  any  classification,  and  cost  of  regular  and  substitute 
service. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  cost 
of  teaching  ser^-ice  developed  by  school,  or  further  grade  unit,  would 
be  of  value.     Since  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  fixed  and  regulated,  irre- 
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spective  of  grades  (within  certain  limits)  and  schools,  it  is  not  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  In  this  connection,  if  data  were  so  de- 
sired for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  amount  of  teaching  service  ren- 
dered should  be  the  factor  considered. 

Section  8.    The  need  for  an  mspection  force  to  be  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 

Audit 

In  the  audit  of  all  claims,  the  Auditor  is  required  to  certify  pay- 
ment. In  so  doing,  he,  of  necessity,  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  cer- 
tifications of  other  officials  of  the  Department,  and  the  apparent  validity 
and  correctness  of  the  bills  to  be  passed  upon. 

As  a  matter  of  uniform  practice,  this  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  auditing  procedure,  if,  in  this,  constant  and  critical  scrutiny  be 
exercised,  and  the  practice  of  awarding  contracts  and  orders  under 
which  claims  are  paid  be  consistent  and  scientific. 

However,  certain  other  safeguards  in  the  auditing  procedure  of  the 
office  are  desirable.  Personal  investigation  and  physical  examination, 
by  the  Auditor  or  his  staff,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  procedure  in 
the  auditing  of  claims.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  attached  to 
the  Bureau  of  Audit  a  small  inspection  force,  independent  of  and  sup- 
plementing the  inspection  effected  outside  of  the  xA^uditor's  jurisdiction, 
as  in  the  inspection  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  the  Bureau 
of  School  Supplies". 

The  force  should  include  at  least  one  inspector,  equipped,  by  train- 
ing and  knowledge,  to  investigate  claims  as  to  building  construction  and 
repair.  The  Auditor  should  be  provided  w'ith  one  or  two,  or  more, 
other  competent  men,  qualified  to  inspect  and  investigate  under  his 
direction.  As  field  auditors  these  men  could  also  occasionally  check 
up  the  attendance  of  teachers,  as  shown  by  the  payrolls.  Such  occa- 
sional inspection  is  considered  both  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  occasional  investigations  and  physical  inspections  that  could  be 
made  by  such  a  small  force,  however  few  in  comparison  with  the  vol- 
ume of  claims  requiring  certification,  would  exercise  a  moral  influence 
that  alone  would  more  than  justify  the  additional  cost  of  extending  the 
facilities  of  the  bureau  in  this  direction. 

Section  9.    The  requests  of  the  Comptroller  for  monthly  trial  balances  and 

statements 

The  rights  of  the  Comptroller  in  the  matter  of  requests  made  by  him 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  certain  monthly  trial  balances  and  other 
statements  have  l)een  discussed  previously  under  Chapter  III  of  Part  I, 
under  the  caption,  "Legal  and  Administrative  Aspects  of  the  Uniform 
Accounting  System."  As  has  been  stated  therein  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  comply  with  these  requests.  To  do  so  would  be  in  accord 
both  with  law  and  sfood  administration. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  observed  that  trial  balances  of  the  different 
ledgers  and  subsidiary  records  are  not  taken  off  monthly,  but  as  work 
requirements  make  possible,  or  as  occasion  demands.  The  taking  off 
of  balances  monthly,  as  demanded  by  the  requests  of  the  Comptroller, 
will  serve  good  purpose  in  effecting  and  sustaining  better  practice  in 
this  respect.  Periodic  trial  balances  are  of  more  value  than  occasional 
trial  balances.  Any  additional  help  made  necessary  thereby  should  be 
provided  the  Bureau  of  Audit. 

Section  10.    Analysis  of  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report 

a.  General  analysis. 

b.  Supplies  and  fuel  cost  data  erroneous. 

a.     General 

The  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report,  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education  by  its  Committee  on  Finance,  is  intended  to  show  salient 
financial  facts  covering  the  transactions  of  the  Department  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  ending  December  31.  The  value  of  this  report  neces- 
sarily would  be  impaired  by  any  statements  therein  that  were  not  prop- 
erly indicative  of  such  transactions,  and  enhanced  by  the  compilation  of 
such  financial  statistics  and  data  in  such  form  and  manner  as  would 
enable  the  reader  thereof  readily  to  obtain  information  of  value  from 
an  administrative  and  investigative  viewpoint. 

All  financial  statements  and  detailed  statistics  presented  in  this  re- 
port are  based  upon  and  represent  the  cash  expended  during  a  fiscal 
year,  without  reference  to  the  particular  year  in  which  the  liability  may 
have  been  incurred.  Any  consideration  of  or  exception  to  this  basis 
would  seem  to  rest  upon  whether  the  data  developed  thereby  are  accu- 
rate and  of  value,  from  an  administrative  and  informative  aspect,  and, 
whether  they  adequately  retlect  the  fiscal  year's  activities  and  operations, 
as  purported  to  be  shown  by  such  report. 

In  this  consideration  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  an  abstract  state- 
ment, such  a  basis  is  not  so  representative.  It  is  indicative  merely  of 
the  financial  operations,  and  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  an  ad- 
ministration's transactions.  In  this  specific  case,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  funds  administered  is  actually  expended  in  cash 
wnthin  the  "fiscal  period  to  which  properlv  applicable,  and  the  method  of 
payment  must  be  considered. 

The  cash  expenditures  from  all  funds  are  shown  under  the  following 
main  segregations,  further  detailed  statistical  data  by  activities  and 
schools,  as  the  case  may  be,  supporting  each  main  segregation : 

(a)     Property  Accounts   {Plant  and  Equipment): 

Showing  the  conversion  of  cash  into  the  property  assets,  sites, 
buildings,  equipment. 
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(b)  Maititciioiicc  of  Plant  and  Equipment: 

Showing  the  annual  cost  or  disbursements  for  repairs,  replace- 
ments, etc..  to  plant  and  equipment.  This  item  may  be 
analogous  to  depreciation. 

(c)  Operation  of  Plant: 

Showing  the  various  classes  of  expenditures  incidental  thereto 
representing  the  cost  of  the  physical  running  of  the  school 
plant. 

(d)  Educational  Cost   (Physical): 

Showing  the  cost  of  books,  maps,  stationery,  supplies,  librar- 
ies and  all  other  expenses  connected  with  instruction. 

(e)  Educational  Cost  (Instruction): 

Showing  the  direct  cost  of  instruction,  including  teachers'  sal- 
aries, in  all  regular  and  special  activities;  allowances  to  cor- 
porate schools ;  truant  schools,  lecturers'  fees,  and  truant 
officers  (enforcement  of  Compulsory  Education  Law^. 

(f)  Educational  Cost  (Professional  Control): 

Salaries  of  all  superintendents,  examiners,  inspectors,  super- 
visors, directors  and  all  others  acting  in  a  supervising  capac- 
ity in  "control  of  the  educational  side  of  the  school  system, 
but  not  directly  attached  to  any  particular  school. 

(g)  Administration   (Physical  Control) : 

Including  salaries  of  all  officers,  clerks,  and  other  employees 
connected  with  the  administrative  side  of  the  school  system; 
also  including  general  administrative  supplies  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses  for  stationery,  telephone  service,  etc. 

(h)     Extraordinary  Expenses: 

In  the  administration  of  school  affairs  in  some  localities  not 
sufficiently  developed  in  point  of  population  to  warrant  large 
investments  for  permanent  school  plants,  it  is  found  advis- 
able to  meet  an  interim  condition  by  renting  temporarv 
premises,  and,  in  some  places,  to  pay  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  point  where  permanent  conditions  exist. 

(i)     Annuitants: 

Retired  teachers  on  inactive  list. 

The  cash  expenditures  shown  under  the  foregoing  segregations  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  indicative  of  the  financial  cost  of  the  fiscal  year 
(as  explained  hereafter),  with  the  exception  of  those  expenditures  for 
supplies  r including  fuel)  shown  under  captions  (c)  Operation  of  Plant, 
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(d)  Educational  Cost — Physical,  and  (g)  Administration — Physical 
Control. 

With  these  exceptions  the  expenditures  shown  in  the  Annual  Finan- 
cial and  Statistical  Report  practically  represent  admitted  liability  brought 
to  account  during  a  liscal  period.  Any  liability  accruing,  but  not 
liquidated,  in  the  period,  would  represent  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total.  Such  unliquidated  liability  should  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
data  shown.  \\  hether  this  percentage  of  actual  expense  and  contingent 
items  of  expense  accruing  and  unpaid  during  a  fiscal  year  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  detailed  statistics  of  such  a  report  as  is  the  Financial  and 
Statistical  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  more  or  less  problemati- 
cal. Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
clarity  of  the  information  contained  therein  might  perhaps  be  affected 
by  the  inclusion  and  after  adjustment  of  such  items.  Provided,  how- 
ever, their  inclusion  in  the  report  of  a  fiscal  year  to  which  they  did  not 
properly  belong  w-ere  such  in  character  and  in  size  as  not  to  affect  ma- 
terially statements  contained  therein. 

Of  the  terminating  funds,  the  General  and  Special  School  Funds,  an 
analysis  of  payments  in  19 10  from  the  former  show  a  cash  expenditure 
of  $23,047,267.65,  of  which  $37,694.10  was  on  account  of  the  previous 
year's  (1909)  appropriations,  and  in  191 1  an  amount  of  $16,861.42 
was  expended  on  account  of  the  year  1910,  a  total  of  $54,555.52,  in- 
cluded and  omitted  in  and  from  the  year  in  which  properly  chargeable. 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  cash  expenditures  for  the  General 
School  Fund  in  the  year  19 10  did  not,  in  detail,  actually  represent  the 
expense  of  that  year.  However,  the  present  practice  of  paying  all  sal- 
aries, of  which  the  General  Fund  is  constituted,  accruing  during  a  fiscal 
year,  in  that  year,  makes  this  amount  largely  composed  of  suspense  and 
disputed  items,  against  which,  perhaps,  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  determine 
a  close  reserve  and  estimate  for  at  the  time  of  making  up  the  annual 
report. 

In  respect  to  the  expenditures  from  the  Special  School  Fund  a  simi- 
lar analysis  discloses  the  fact  that  $5,376,578.04  was  disbursed  there- 
from in  the  year  1910,  of  which  amount  $810,630.58  was  on  account 
of  the  previous  year's  (1909)  appropriations,  and  in  the  year  191 1  an 
amount  of  $790,432.14  was  disbursed  on  account  of  the  year  1910  ap- 
propriations, so  that,  by  the  admission  of  the  former  item  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  latter,  the  disbursements  in  the  year  1910  did  not  represent 
in  detail  the  expense  chargeable  against  19 10  appropriations  in  an 
amount  of  $1,601,062.72,  or  approximately  29  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditures  shown. 

However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  annual  report  to  the 
Board  is  not  strictly  a  fund  accounting.  Its  purpose,  primarily,  is  for 
administrative  advice.  Payments  made  in  one  year  from  a  previous 
year's  funds  may  be  properly  chargeable  as  expense  against  the  year  in 
which  paid,  although  the  contractual  liability  was  entered  into  in  a  pre- 
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vious  year.     Such  liability,  however,  is  chargeable  against,  and  must  be 
defrayed  from,  the  funds  of  the  previous  year. 

The  process  of  audit  and  payment  is  to  pass  bills  of  an  undisputed 
nature  through  the  books  of  account  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  this  is 
claimed  to  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  The  disbursements  shown  in  all 
the  official  reports  of  the  Board  represent  audited  vouchers  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  not  warrants  of  the  Comptroller.  For  this  reason,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  fiscal  period  to  voucher 
and  include  all  allowed  liability,  the  figures  in  the  detailed  analysis  of 
the  annual  report  would  be  of  comparative  and  administrative  value, 
with  the  exceptions  referred  to.  The  value  of  the  annual  report  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  enhanced,  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  by  the  adoption 
of  another  basis  (other  than  as  hereinafter  noted)  that  might  cause  a 
possible  confusion  by  an  extension  and  adjustment  between  the  detailed 
statistics  with  those  of  other  official  publications  of  the  Board ;  notably 
the  annual  report  to  the  Mayor,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools'  report,  covering  the  school  year  ending  July  31.  In 
this  report  figures  of  cost  are  given,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  also  is  based  on 
cash  disbursements.  However,  it  is  suggested  and  recommended  that 
against  the  balances  of  undisbursed  appropriations  should  be  shown  ac- 
tual, suspense,  contingent,  and  contractual  liabilities  under  the  various 
segregations  and  funds ;  thereby  showing  the  balance  of  funds  clear  and 
unencumbered,  and  the  detail  of  all  liabilities  of  whatever  kind  or  char- 
acter. 

b.    Supplies  and  fuel  cost  data  erroneous 

In  the  expenditures  for  supplies,  how^ever,  shown  under  the  captions 
(c)  Operation  of  Plant,  (d)  Educational  Cost — Physical,  and  (g)  Ad- 
ministration— Physical  Control,  the  amounts  shown  represent  cash  dis- 
bursements for  supplies  during  the  fiscal  period.  From  any  point  of 
view  the  detailed  statistics  covering  these  items  are  not  of  much  value. 

Purchases  (cash)  made  during  a  year  are  not  chargeable  against  in- 
dividual schools,  except  in  certain  cases.  Supplies  are  bought  in  bulk 
for  the  needs  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
logical  method  of  purchasing.  The  distribution  in  the  Annual  Finan- 
cial and  Statistical  Report,  of  cost  of  educational  supplies,  by  activities, 
is  developed  as  follows : 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  furnishes  the  Auditor  with 
a  statement  which  shows  the  cost  of  supplies  issued  during  the  year  to 
the  different  activities.  The  Auditor  then  apportions  the  amount  of 
total  cash  disbursements  for  supplies  against  the  issuance  of  supplies, 
as  shown  by  this  statement. 

Thus,  the  cash  disbursements  shown  as  for  the  different  activities 
are  not  actual,  but  pro  rated,  amounts.     Similarly,  the  Annual  Financial 
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and  Statistical  Report  presents  figures  purporting  to  show  the  cost  of 
janitorial  supplies,  coal  and  wood  for  each  school.  All  of  these 
amounts  do  not  indicate  anything  but  pro  rated  amounts  of  cash  pur- 
chases. Figures  of  actual  cash  purchases,  much  less  pro  rated  cash 
purchases,  are  of  little  value,  as  they  do  not  represent  the  cost,  or  ex- 
pense, but  merely  the  outlay. 

The  consumption,  not  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  a  given  period, 
represents  the  expense  of  that  period.  Under  the  present  practice  sup- 
plies are  purchased  and  held  in  general  stores  until  requisitioned  for  by 
the  school.  A  large  stock  is  carried  over  from  year  to  year.  Hence 
the  two  factors  of  purchases  and  consumption  may  be  wholly  unrelated 
within  a  given  period.  The  present  method,  therefore,  allows  a  varia- 
tion between  actual  conditions,  and  that  which  is  shown  as  representa- 
tive of  such  conditions. 

The  following  is  illustrative  of  this  point:  If  the  cash  purchases 
during  a  year  be  heavy,  and  the  disbursements  of  supplies  or  issues  to  a 
particular  activity  or  school  during  the  year  be  light,  and  the  next  year 
be  the  reverse,  the  figures  developed  under  the  foregoing  method,  repre- 
senting this  expense,  might  be  the  same  in  both  years.  As  published 
and  reported  to  the  Board  the  information  as  to  supplies  and  fuel  cost  is 
both  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  accounting  system  should  be 
amended  to  show  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Board  the  actual  consump- 
tion or  expenditure  of  supplies  against  activities,  and,  in  total,  together 
with  the  balance  of  stock  on  hand,  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  accounts. 


CHAPTER  m.    PURCHASE,  STORING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUP- 
PLIES 

Section   i.     Introductory. 

Section  2.     jMethods  of  procedure. 

Section  3.     Critical  comment  and  constructive  suggestions. 

Section  1.    Introductory 

The  Revised  City  Charter  specifically  charges  that  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  provide  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  "all  books, 
apparatus,  stationery  and  other  things  necessary  and  expedient  to  enable 
the  schools  to  be  properly  conducted."  ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  the  administrative  unit  through  which 
this  function  is  discharged.  The  Superintendent  thereof,  as  the  execu- 
tive ofiicer,  "in  respect  of  the  purchase,  storing  and  distribution  of 
supplies,"  is  authorized  to  establish  such  depots  of  supplies  in  any  of 
the  boroughs  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education.^  Pro- 
vision is  made  at  the  present  time  for  three  depots,  as  follows : 

Central  Depository,  68th  street  and   ist  avenue. 
Depository  (branch),  59th  street  and  Park  avenue. 
Depository  (branch),  ist  avenue  and  io8th  street.^ 

The  annual  purchase  of  scholastic  and  janitorial  supplies  and  fuel 
involves  an  expenditure  approximating  $2,000,000.  The  purchase,  cus- 
tody and  delivery  of  such  supplies  involve  a  variety  and  volume  of 
detail. 

The  functions  and  classes  of  work  which  devolve  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  under  the  Charter  and  by-laws  ■*  enacted  thereunder  may 
be  outlined  as  follows: 

a.  Purchase  of  supplies. 

b.  Receipt  and  storing  of  supplies. 

c.  Issue  and  distribution  of  supplies. 

d.  Accounting  for  supplies. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  foregoing  functions  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
is  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on   Supplies, 

*  Section  1076. 

2  City  Charter  1076.  The  by-laws  provide  under  Section  32,  subd.  6,  "that  there 
shall  be  one  general  depository  for  the  city." 

3  Additional  storage  accommodations  are  had  at  Public  Schools  q8  A  and  B  (for 
old  text-books),  Public  School  144,  Manhattan  (for  old  text-books),  and  131  Livingston 
street  (for  summer  schools  and  playground  supplies)  each  of  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  janitor. 

So.ction  1075  Charter;   Section  32,  by-laws  of  Board  of  Education. 
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which  has  charge  "of  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
apparatus,  stationery,  fuel  and  other  supplies,  and  the  transportation  of 
pupils."  ^ 

Section  2.    Methods  of  procedure  (descriptive  details) 
a.    Purchase  of  supplies 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  prepares,  in  accordance  with 
Section  32  of  the  by-laws,  the  supply  list  (in  practice  consisting  of 
several  lists),  setting  forth  all  books  authorized  by  the  Board,  sta- 
tionery, and  other  articles  required  by  the  schools,  and  also  of  all  books, 
blanks,  stationery,  etc.,  required  in  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  several  local  school  boards.  This  list,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  annual  purchases. 

In  the  purchase  of  supplies  the  Superintendent  necessarily  exercises 
a  large  discretion,  although  subject  to  the  charter  provisions,  which 
provide  that  all  supplies  involving  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  Si, 000 
shall  be  by  public  letting  in  the  manner  prescribed. - 

Contracts  are  awarded  for  items  on  the  supply  list  to  the  successful 
bidders.  Such  contracts  cover  the  period  of  a  fiscal  year,  except  in  the 
case  of  text-books,  which  extend  over  five  years.  The  contracts,  while 
executed  for  specific  amounts,  do  not  make  obligatory  upon  the  Board 
any  definite  or  minimum  purchase  of  supplies.  This  is  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  school  system  during  the  period  of  the  contract,  orders 
being  issued  from  time  to  time  thereunder,  as  hereinafter  explained. 

Supplies  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,000  can  be  ob- 
tained— under  Section  419  of  the  Charter — only  by  public  letting  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  While  this  procedure  outlined  by  the  Char- 
ter is  mandatory  only  for  expenditures  in  excess  of  $1,000,  the  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
pursuant  thereto  contemplate  that  this  procedure  be  observed  wnth  ref- 
erence to  purchases  of  less  amounts  in  its  provisions  that  "all  supplies, 
as  far  as  possible,  shall  be  obtained  by  contract  made  at  public 
letting,  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  419  of  the  Charter''  (By-laws, 
Section  32).  In  order  to  attain  this  end.  the  by-laws  (same  section) 
direct  that  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies  prepare  annually 

"a  list — to  be  termed  the  supplj-  list — of  all  books  authorized  by  the  Board,  sta- 
tionery and  other  articles  required  by  the  schools,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  for  the  next  calendar  year,  and  also  of  all  books,  blanks,  stationery,  etc., 
required  by  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  several  local  school 
boards,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies." 

The  preparation  of  these  lists,  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  the 
school  system,  has  enabled  the  Department  to  bring  practically  all  of 
the  supplies  within  the  procedure  outlined  in  Section  419  of  the  City 

^Section   17,  by-laws.     "Section  419,  City  Charter. 
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Charter,  previously  referred  to.  Formal  contracts,  however,  are  not 
executed  where  the  amount  involved  is  less  than  $500.  Formerly,  it 
was  the  practice  to  execute  formal  contracts  for  all  items  advertised. 
As  this  entailed  an  expense  to  the  contractor,  not  compulsory  under  the 
law,  the  Committee  on  Supplies — in  keeping  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
Comptroller — waived  this  requirement  for  all  supplies  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  $5C>o.  Legally,  therefore,  such,  purchases,  i.  e., 
less  than  $500,  are  on  open  market  orders,  although  the  practice  of 
making  the  award  is  by  public  letting  on  duly  advertised  proposals. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  to  en- 
courage as  much  competition  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  lists  of 
prior  bidders  and  others  in  the  market  are  maintained  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's office.  Where  bids  are  not  received  therefrom,  on  advertise- 
ment in  the  City  Record,  attention  notices  are  sent  out  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

A  representative  of  the  Comptroller's  office  sits  with  the  Committee 
on  Supplies  at  the  time  of  the  award  of  contracts. 

Comparatively  few  open  market  orders,  not  in  compliance  with 
the  preceding,  are  issued.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  lists, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  award  of  contracts,  are  made  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible.^  All  known  items  for  which  there  is  or  will  be 
any  demand  are  included  in  the  list.  When  open  market  orders  are 
issued  for  items  not  hicluded  in  the  supply  lists,  the  practice  is  to  make 
such  award  only  after  competitive  bids  have  been  called  for,  if  the 
items  are  such  as  would  be  open  to  competition. 

b.    Receipt  and  storing  of  supplies 

Supplies  ordered  are  received,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  depositories, 
delivery  direct  to  the  schools  being  limited  to  special  cases.  The  sup- 
plies, as  they  are  received  at  the  depositories,  are  unpacked,  weighed  or 
measured  by  an  employee,  who  reports  to  the  depository  office  the 
quantity  of  the  shipment,  without  reference  to  the  shipping  ticket  or 
invoice.  The  quality  of  the  shipment  or  delivery  is  tested  by  a  com- 
parison of  samples,  representative  of  the  entire  shipments,  with  stand- 
ards on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  These  samples  are  selected 
promiscuously  at  the  depository  or  place  of  delivery  and  referred  to 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  who  personally  passes  upon 
them. 

Supplies  are  grouped  and  stored  according  to  their  general  kind 
and  character,  a  separate  floor  or  division  being  maintained  for  each 
general  class  of  supplies.  To  illu.strate,  the  59th  street  depository 
(basement  of  Board  of  Education)  is  used  for  the  storing  of  text-books 

1  The  compliance  with  the  mandatory  procedure  of  Section  419,  Charter,  is  prece- 
dent to  any  contract  obligation.  The  omission  of  any  material  requirement  of  this 
section  characterizes  the  transactions  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  open  market  order, 
although  the  arrangement  is  of  a  contract  nature. 
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and  supplies  purchased  from  the  special  and  high  school  funds.  The 
several  Hoors  of  the  central  depository  are  used  for  the  several  classes 
of  general  and  special  supplies.  Under  this  arrangement  janitorial 
supplies  are  stored  on  one  floor,  kindergarten  supplies  on  another,  etc. 
Each  division  or  floor  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  deposi- 
tory foreman.  Avho  has  charge  of  the  force  assigned  to  that  division  or 
floor. 


c.  Issue  and  distribution  of  supplies 

All  supplies  are  issued  upon  duly  approved  requisitions.  Scholastic 
supplies  are  requisitioned  by  the  principals  of  the  various  schools,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  respective  District  Superintendent;  other 
supplies  are  requisitioned  by  the  various  committees  or  officers.  Supn 
plies  are  assembled,  item  by  item,  from  a  copy  of  the  requisition,  and 
checked  by  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  floor  or  division  from  which 
the  supplies  are  issued.  Supplies  are  packed — after  being  checked — in 
open  baskets,  except  in  the  case  of  heavy  and  bulky  supplies,  which  do 
not  call  for  such  packing.  The  baskets  and  other  items  of  supplies  are 
in  turn  assembled  by  the  shipping  department  upon  memoranda  fur- 
nished by  the  several  floors.  The  shipping  department  makes  its  deliv- 
eries on  scheduled  routes  by  its  own  vehicles  or  those  of  contractors. 

The  above  describes,  in  a  general  way,  the  physical  handling  of 
supplies  incidental  to  their  distribution  from  the  depository.  Supplies 
delivered  direct  to  the  schools  are  subject  only  to  the  inspection  of 
the  principal,  who  advises  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies  as  to  their 
quantity  and  quality. 

Fuel  is  delivered  direct  to  the  schools  by  contractors.  Every  de- 
livery is  weighed  in  by  a  fuel  inspector  attached  to  the  division,  and 
samples  taken  therefrom,  sealed  in  tin  canisters,  are  tested  at  the 
standard  testing  laboratory  of  the  City.  A  fuel  efficiency  engineer,^  a 
chief  fuel  inspector,  and  eleven  assistant  inspectors,  are  attached  to 
the  bureau.  Deliveries  of  coal  are  received  subject  to  proper  certifica- 
tions of  the  bureau  as  to  quantity  and  the  certifications  of  the  labora- 
tory as  to  quality. 

d.  Accounting  for  supplies 

(i)  Accounts  and  Reports  of  the  Bureau. 

(2)  Orders  for  Supplies. 

(3)  Bills  for  Supplies. 

(4)  Supply  Requisitions  and  School  Allotments. 

(5)  Estimates  for  General  Supplies. 

(6)  Estimates  for  Fuel. 

^  The  salan-  for  the  fuel  efficiency  engineer  was  first  provided  in  the  1913  budget 
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1.     Accounts  and  reports  of  the  Bureau 

The  accounting  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  an  independent,  single-entry  system,  which  is  not  designed 
to  be  kept  in  balance  with,  or  controlled  by,  the  fiscal  accounts  of  the 
Board  of  Education  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Atidit.  The  accounts 
and  records  of  the  bureau  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  ScJwol  x4cL0unts: 

Accounts  maintained  with  each  school,  showing  the  amount 
allotted  and  the  value  of  supplies  requisitioned  and  delivered 
thereunder,  as  shown  by  the  school  requisitions. 

2.  Appropriation  and  Fund  Record: 

Accounts  showing  the  fund  allotment  and  the  orders  issued 
thereunder.  The  status  of  the  order,  i.  e.,  when  issued,  filled, 
or  outstanding,  etc.,  and  the  status  of  the  fund  or  appropria- 
tion are  shown  by  these  records. 

3.  Record  of  Office  Expenditures: 

Accounts  showing  office  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  Education 
analyzed  and  itemized,  in  balance  with  relevant  appropriation 
and  fund  accounts  {supra  2). 

4.  Allotment  Record  of  Expenditures  for  Libraries  in  Elementary 

Schools: 
Record  of  orders  issued  and  data  thereon  of  expenditures  under 
allotment. 

5.  Tabulation  Record: 

Tabulation  sheets,  on  which  are  entered  under  supply  item 
numbers,  by  boroughs,  the  supplies  shown  on  requisitions  dur- 
ing the  current  month  for  delivery  during  the  succeeding 
month.     Totals  taken  monthly  and  used  for  purchasing  advice. 

6.  Tabulation  and  Order  Record: 

Memorandum  record,  showing  stock  on  hand.  January  i,  re- 
quisitioned and  ordered  monthly  by  supply  item,  under  bor- 
oughs, entered  up  from  tabulation  sheets  and  orders  issued. 

7.  Coal  Stock  and  Delivery: 

Records  kept  with  each  school,  showing  deliveries  of  coal  and 
stock  on  hand,  as  at  January  i.  and  April  30,  with  memoran- 
dum of  estimated  school  consumption. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Memoranda: 

a.  Record   of   bids   and   awards,   showing  tabulated   bids   and 

awards  thereunder. 

b.  Record  of  printing,  showing  data  of  transmission  and  com- 

pletion of  printing  orders. 

c.  Record  of  typewriters;  property  records,  showing  disposi- 

tion of  machines. 

9.  Memoranda  Stock  and  Shipping  Records  Kept  at  the  Deposi- 

tories. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies 
The  by-laws  ^  of  the  Board  of  Education  provide  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Supplies  "shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board 
of  transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  .2:ivin,c:  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases, the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand,  as  per  inventory,  the  amount  of 
supplies  furnished  to  each  school  and  the  cost  of  the  same  per  pupil, 
to^^ether  with  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  supplies,  as  compared 
wfth  the  previous  year.  This  report  shall  be  made  in  January  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year." 

This  report,  taking  the  year  191 1  '  as  an  illustration,  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT— BUREAU   OF   SUPPLIES 
Department  of  Education 
Supplies  Fund,  1911 

Debit  (^^^'^'^ 

Balance,  January  1,  1911 Supplies  delivered  to  various 

'  School  Departments: 

Stock,  as  per  inventory  1910  ,,     ,    ..  o  i,  j  1      \ 

li-t! . . . r. »138,187.64        Ma^nhauan,  per  Schedule  A    ^^^_^^^^ 

The  Bronx,  per  Schedule  B 

(p.  149)...    117,827.16 

BrookhTi,    per    Schedule    C 

(p.  160) 410,987.00 

Queens,  per  Schedule  D   (p. 

^166)..    89,358.34 

Richmond,    per    Schedule    E 

(p.  169)..    22,293.27 

$1,090,242.21 
Appropriations,  all  Boroughs  ^^^^.^^^^    ^^   ^^^^_ 

^°^  ^^  tion  Schools,  Playgrounds, 

Evening    Recreation    Cen- 
tej-5 36,743.76 

General  Supplies  Fund 973,000.00  .         ,-,  ^  „, 

Special  Revenue  Bond  Fund         75,000.00         Amount  credited  on  account 
^  of  differences  m  prices  ot 

goods    purchased    in    1910 
and  delivered  to  schools  in 

1911  at  1911  prices 3,413.36 

Balance,  December  31,  1911: 

Reserved  for  orders  for  which 

bills  have  not  been  received, 

etc 810,947.70 

Surplus  stock,  December  31,  Stock  on  hand,  as  per  mven- 

$1,186,381.61  $1,186,381.61 

'  Accounts'" or^i9i2  not  compiled   until   May,   igU-     This  is  earlier  than   is  cus- 
tomary.    The  report  for  1912  is  not  yet  published. 
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The  schedules,  as  enumerated  above,  are  also  published,  showing  for 
each  school  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year,  cost  per 
pupil  for  pedagogic  supplies,  value  of  such  supplies  delivered,  and  the 
value  of  janitors'  supplies  delivered  during  the  year.  These  schedules 
segregate  schools  by  activities,  such  as  day  elementary,  evening  ele- 
mentarv.  etc.,  and  also  show  separately  the  cost  of  the  different  offices 
of  the   Board. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  various  schedules  is  also  published,  showing 
for  each  borough  the  supplies  delivered  to  each  activity. 

2.     Orders  for  supplies 

The  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  under  which  orders  are 
issued,  have  been  previously  described. 

Orders  bear  the  signature  of  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  and  are 
made  in  sextuplicate.    The  disposition  of  these  copies  is  as  follows : 

Original  and  sextuplicate  are  sent  to  contractor.  The  original  is 
required  to  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  attached  to  the  bill. 
Duplicate  copy  is  sent  to  the  Auditor,  and  retained  by  him  for  the 
purposes  of  auditing  control.  Triplicate  copy  is  referred  to  the  deposi- 
tory or  school,  where  delivery  is  to  be  made  by  the  vendor,  for  purposes 
of  anticipating  such  deliveries.  The  quadruplicate  copy  is  retained  in 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  where  the  necessary  extensions  are  made,  and 
entry  thereof,  effected  item  by  item,  in  the  record  of  orders.  This  copy 
is  placed  on  file,  for  purpose  of  verifying  the  bill,  after  certification  of 
the  depository,  or  school,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Ouintuplicate  copy  is  referred  to  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  in 
compliance  with  the  procedure  outlined  by  that  office.^ 

Separate  orders  are  made  for  each  of  the  different  boroughs  and 
for  any  particular  appropriation  to  which  the  order  pertains. 

3.    Bills  for  supplies 

Bills  for  supplies  or  materials  furnished  are  submitted  by  the  vendor 
or  contractor  in  quadruplicate  on  forms  provided  by  the  Department. 

The  triplicate  copy  is  sent  to  the  point  of  delivery;  if  this  is  a  deposi- 
tory, it  is  there  retained,  and,  as  the  shipment  is  unpacked,  weighed  or 

^  The  existing  practice  is  slightly  at  variance  with  the  following  provision  of  the 
by-laws  (Section  32,  subdivision  14)  : 

"Every  order  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  shall  be  issued  in 
quadruplicate  from  a  separate  manifold  book  for  each  borough,  and  for  the  particular 
appropriation  to  which  the  order  is  applicable.  The  original  order  shall  be  transmitted 
to  and  shall  be  the  property  of  the  person  or  firm  to  which  said  order  is  issued;  the 
duplicate  copy  shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the  same  person  or  firm,  and  must  be  re- 
turned with  and  attached  to  the  bill  for  supplies  or  materials  furnished  by  said  person 
or  firm ;  the  triplicate  copy  shall  be  filed  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  with 
the  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts  as  and  when  the  order  is  issued.  The  quadruplicate 
order  shall  be  retained  by  said  Superintendent.  The  original  '^rder  and  each  copy 
thereof  shall  be  on  distinctive  colored  paper." 
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measiirecl.  a  receipt  slip  showing  quantities  is  made  by  the  foreman 
receiving  shipment— without  reference  to  the  bill  or  other  shippmg  ad- 
vice This  independent  memorandum  as  to  the  quantities  received  is 
referred  to  the  depository  office,  where  it  is  attached  to  and  compared 
with  the  triplicate  copy  of  the  bill.  The  triplicate  ot  the  bill  with  re- 
ceipt memorandum  attached,  is  retained  in  the  depository,  and  furnishes 
the  basis  of  the  depository's  certification  for  purposes  of  payment. 
Such  certification  is  also  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  representative 
samples  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies.  Where  deliveries 
are  made  to  points  other  than  the  central  depository,  the  triplicate  copy, 
with  certifications  of  receipt  and  approval,  is  returned  to  the  bureau, 
which  certifies  from  such  advice  the  original  and  duplicate  copies  for 

purposes  of  pavment.  .         -    ,      t  -n 

The  original,  duplicate  and  quadruplicate  copies  ot  the  bill  are  re- 
ceived in  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts  with  the  original  order; 
the  quadruplicate  is  referred  by  that  bureau  to  the  Comptroller.  After 
the  necessarv  record  has  been  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  the  original 
and  duplicate  copies  are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  where  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows: 

I  Certification  of  the  receipt  of  goods  and  correctness  of  quanti- 
ties is  made  bv  clerk,  and  also  by  the  deputy  Superintendent, 
at  the  central  depositorv,  clerk  in  charge,  or  principal,  as  above. 

o      Charge  is  made  against  the  order  in  the  appropriate  tund  record. 

3.  The  words,  "completed"  or  "part  completed,"  are  stamped  upon 
the  bill  to  indicate  these  facts.  _ 

4  \  stamped  certificate,  as  follows,  "Items,  quantities  and  certifi- 
cates correct,"  with  notation  as  to  fund  to  be  charged,  is 
attached  to  bill  with  the  signature  of  a  clerk  in  the  bureau. 

c  The  formal  certificate,  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  charge 
which  is  printed  on  the  bill,  is  signed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Supplies. 

After  due  certifications  have  been  made  the  original  and  duplicate 
bills  are  referred  to  the  auditor  for  approval  and  issuance  ot  voucher. 

4.    Supply  requisitions  and  school  allotments 

Supplv  lists  are  issued  to  the  principals  of  the  various  schools,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  subsequent  to  the  award  ot  contracts.  ihese 
lists  describe  the  authorized  supplies,  item  by  item,  and  show  the  con- 
tractor for  and  price  of  each  item.  Each  item  carries  a  stock  number 
for  identification.  Instructions  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  ot 
requisitions  are  printed  in  each  list. 

The  printed  instructions  provide,  among  other  things,  that  sepa- 
rate requisitions  be  made  for  different  classes  of  general  supplies.     Ihis 
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serves  to  facilitate  the  physical  assembling  and  distribution  of  supplies 
at  the  depositories  where  supplies  are  stored  according  to  such  classifica- 
tion. Provision  is  also  made  to  the  eftect  that  supplies  for  not  more 
than  six  weeks  should  be  ordered  at  one  time,  with  certain  stated  excep- 
tions. The  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  storing  accommodations  is  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  instruction. 

The  foregoing  supply  lists,  with  accompanying  instructions,  govern 
the  principal  in  the  preparation  of  requisitions  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  District  Superintendent.  Under  existing  practice  no  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies  to  question  or  revise  requisi- 
tions, duly  prepared,  unless  the  value  of  supplies  requisitioned  exceeds 
the  respective  school  allotment. 

The  school  allotment  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  period 
by  the  Committee  on  Supplies.  This  allotment  represents  a  definite 
sum  credited  to  each  school,  upon  which  the  principal  may  draw  during 
the  year.  The  basis  of  this  allotment  is  the  per  capita  enrollment  {L  e., 
registration)  of  the  preceding  November,  as  affected  by  activity  and 
grade. ^  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  per  capita  allow- 
ances, by  activity  and  grade,  for  the  years  1908  to  1913.  inclusive: 


1 — Day  Elementary  Schools: 

a.  Kindergarten 

b.  Primary 

c.  Grammar 

d.  Special 

e.  Workshop 

f.  Kitchen 

2— Day  High  Schools 

3 — Evening  High  Schools .  . . 


4 — Evening  Elementary  Schools .  .  . 


1908 


85 

95 

210 

100 
50 
60 

400 

150 


70 


1909 


85 

95 

210 

100 
50 
60 

400 

150 


70 


1910 


85 

95 

210 

100 
50 
60 

400 

150 


70 


1911 


76J^ 

85^ 
5A— 6B— 140 
7A— SB— 185 

95 

44 

52 
285 

115 


50 


1912 


'P 

75 

95 

140 

240 

100 

50 

60 

Lum]) 


1913 


<P 

75 

95 
140 
240 
100 

50 

60 

simi 


appro  pna- 
tionp,  sub- 
ject to  ap- 
proval of  re- 
quisitions by 
Di<t.  Supts. 
specially  as- 
signed to 
such  activi- 
ties. 


An  annual  allowance  is  also  made  to  each  school  for  fuel  and  jani- 
torial supplies.  The  allowance  for  fuel  is  based  upon  the  consumption 
records,  which  show  the  past  annual  consumption.  The  allowance  for 
janitorial  supplies  is  based  upon  the  size  and  physical  characteristics  of 
each  building. 


1  By-Laws,  Board  of  Education,  Sec.  32,  subd.  9. 
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Requisitions  are  made  in  quadruplicate  by  the  school.  The  original 
and  duplicate  are  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  where  they  are 
checked,  tabulated  (for  purposes  of  purchase),  and  entered  as  a  liability 
against  the  school  account  to  which  they  are  applicable.  The  original 
and  duplicate  are  then  referred  to  the  proper  depository,  where  they 
are  used  for  assembling  and  packing  supplies.  The  original  requisition, 
when  filled,  is  receipted  by  the  school,  and  returned  to  the  bureau  for 
final  verification  and  entry  in  the  appropriate  school  account.  It  is  then 
filed.  The  duplicate  is  retained  in  the  depository.  The  triplicate  is  re- 
tained by  the  District  Superintendent,  and  the  quadruplicate  by  the 
school  issuing  requisition. 

This  general  procedure  is  deviated  from  in  the  case  of  library  and 
other  special  supplies. 

5.    Estimates  for  general  supplies 

The  departmental  estimate  for  budget  appropriations,  submitted  in 
September  for  the  next  fiscal  period,  presents  the  estimated  needs  of  the 
system  for  general  supplies.  These  are  presented  by  borough,  except 
in  the  case  of  janitorial.  Board  of  Education,  and  special  items  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  basis  of  these  estimates  is  a  main  supporting  Special  School 
Fund  schedule  (No.  i),  which  shows,  under  some  thirty  general  classifi- 
cations of  supplies,  by  value,  a  stated,  approximated  distribution  of  sup- 
plies throughout  the  school  system  for  the  year.^  The  detail  items  com- 
prising the  general  class  are  not  shown  separately,  either  in  quantity 
or  value.  To  illustrate,  the  general  item  or  class,  "Text-Books,"  is 
shown  as  follows  (estimates  for  1913)  : 

"TEXT-BOOKS : 

Algebras,  Arithmetics,  Bibles,  Biologies,  Bookkeeping,  Chemistry, 
Dictionaries,  Drawing,  Economics,  French,  German,  English, 
Geographies,  Greek,  Histories,  Civics,  Italian,  Latin,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  ]\Iusic,  Penmanship,  Physics,  Physiography,  Physi- 
ology, Readers,  Literature,  Science,  Spanish.  Spellers,  Reference 
Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Pictures,  Kindergarten  Books, 
Stereoscopes.  Lantern  Slides,  Binding  of  Books,  Code  Selections, 
Books  for  Training  Schools,  Phonography,  etc $571,680.65" 

Although  the  estimates — as  shown  in  the  general  supply  schedule — ■ 
are  shown  by  borough,  the  basic  supporting  schedule,  recited  above,  is 
not  so  segregated  in  detail,  but  represents  an  estimate  covering  general 
supplies  for  the  system  at  large,  without  consideration  of  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  system. 

To  this  base  are  added,  in  separate  items,  the  amounts  estimated  to 
be  "required  for  increased  attendance  and  additional  activities." 

'  See  footnote,  page  257. 
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Supporting  details  for  "Supplies — Board  of  Education"  (which  are 
not  presented  by  borough)  show  the  estimated  expenditures  for  each 
office  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  period.  The  detail  items  of  these 
schedules  are  shown  separately.  A  few  special  items  (such  as  printing 
syllabus,  drawing,  etc.)  are  also  incorporated.  The  estimate  for  jani- 
torial supplies  is  shown  by  total  in  one  item,  which  is  not  segregated, 
either  by  borough  or  class  of  supplies. 

No  supporting  or  collateral  data  accompany  the  estimates  showing 
the  stock  on  hand  in  the  schools  or  depositories  at  the  close  of  the  school 
or  fiscal  year. 

6.    Estimates  for  fuel 

The  schedule  showing  the  estimated  needs  of  the  system  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  wood  for  the  next  fiscal  period  is  segregated  by 
boroughs.  Under  each  borough  are  stated  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
each  kind  of  fuel  estimated  to  be  required.  The  stock  of  each  kind 
estimated  to  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  also  shown 
and  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  same  form  and  manner  compara- 
tive data,  covering  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year,  are  also  given. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  coal  contract  year  is  from  May  i  to 
April  30.  The  coal  consumption  of  the  previous  year,  from  May  i  to 
April  30,  is  the  base  upon  which  the  estimated  needs  of  the  system  for 
the  next  fiscal  period  are  estimated.  The  school-by-school  consumption 
in  that  period,  with  estimated  needs  of  the  new  schools  expected  to  be 
in  operation  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  are  shown  in  detail  schedules. 
In  this  respect  the  following  statement  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Supplies  in  the  formal  estimates  for  the  year  1913   (p.   1491)  : 

"The  data  given  under  the  heading  igii  is  not  for  the  calendar  year  191 1.  The  year 
of  consumption  is  from  May  i  to  April  30,  covering  portions  of  tv^ro  calendar  years. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  year  of  consumption  from  May  i  .to  April  30  lies  in 
advertising  early  in  the  spring,  when  better  prices  can  be  obtained.  At  the  end  of 
April  the  coal  supply  in  the  bins  is  practically  exhausted  and  about  800  of  the  bins 
almost  empty,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  accurately  estimate  the  stock  on  hand  at  that 
time." 

Section  3.     Critical  comment  and  constructive  suggestions 

a.  General  observation,  with  summary  of  recommendations. 

b.  Recommendations  in  detail. 

a.    General  observations,  with  summary  of  recommendations 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies,  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  observes  a  well-regulated  and  orderly  procedure, 
which  properly  includes  in  the  exercise  of  this  function  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  attain  economical  and  efficient  results.  The  general  policy  of 
purchasing  is  to  be  commended.     The  Superintendent  apparently  has 
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been  conscientious  and  indefatigable  in  his  work  as  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Department.  The  Bureau  of  SuppHes  has,  however,  been  subject 
to  definite  Hmitations,  owing  to  a  lack  of  capacity  for  storing  supplies, 
affecting  both  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies.  In  its  account- 
ing procedure  the  bureau  is  subject  to  severe  criticism. 

The  main  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  bureau  is  its  inade- 
quate accounting  system.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  more  sys- 
tematic accounting  for  supplies.  The  accounts  of  this  bureau  are 
maintained  without  reference  to  and  wholly  independent  of  the  gen- 
eral accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  are  kept  in  the  Bureau 
of  Audit.  The  accounts  and  published  statements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  accounts  and  the  financial  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  are  not  accurate.  The  accounting  sys- 
tem of  the  bureau  fails  to  provide  adequate  control  over  the  property 
of  the  Board,  which  it  administers.  Based  upon  a  system  of  single 
entry  accounts,  the  procedure  of  the  office  does  not  insure  accuracy. 
The  accounts  of  the  Bureau  are  admittedly  inaccurate.  Furthermore, 
the  information  currently  developed  by  the  accounts  is  inadequate  and 
insufficient  for  proper  administration,  and  for  presentation  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Salient  facts,  which  should  be  readily 
available,  and  which  have  been  requested  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  budgetary  purposes,  are  not  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  School  Supplies.  In  this  respect  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  bureau  are  fundamentally  w'eak.  The  bureau  has  no  accounting 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  accounts  as  a  whole. 

The  accounting  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  should  be  revised 
without  delay.  Such  revision  should  contemplate  a  double  entry  ac- 
counting system,  properly  synchronized  with  the  accounts  of  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  Board,  and  should  be  controlled  thereby.  This  system  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  account  for  and  control  in  detail  the  property  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau,  and  to  furnish  full  and  complete  data 
and  statistical  facts  for  administrative  purposes.  The  Auditor  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  the  auditing  officer,  should  periodically  exam- 
ine and  verify  these  accounts,  and  certify  as  to  their  correctness.^  The 
organization  of  the  bureau  should  provide  for  an  accounting  officer 
charged  with  supervision  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  bureau.  This  ac- 
counting offi.cer.  while  under  the  direction  of  and  responsible  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Supplies,  should  act,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  his 
duties,  in  conjunction  with  the  Auditor,  who  is  the  controlling  account- 
ing officer. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bureau's  facilities  for  storing  and  handling 
supplies  would  result  in  a  marked  efficiency  and  economy  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies.     A  central 

^  Certification  as  to  the  "correctness  of  accounts''  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  not 
specifically  imposed  upon  the  Auditor  by  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  ;  it  is  clearly- 
within  his  function,  however. 
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depository,  sufticient  to  store  at  least  four  months'  supplies,  with  ade- 
quate oftice  accommodations,  enabling  the  bureau  to  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  physical  handling  of  supplies,  is  an  imperative  need.^ 

The  Charter  (^Sec.  1060)  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
to  indicate  in  the  budget,  in  raising  the  Special  School  Fund,  the  respec- 
tive amounts  thereof  which  shall  be  available  in  the  several  boroughs. 
The  segregation  of  this  fund  necessitates  that  all  purchases  be  made  by 
boroughs.  As  supplies  are  and  should  be  purchased  for  the  system  as 
a  whole  the  arbitrary  system  of  allotment  of  purchases  to  the  different 
boroughs,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Charter,  serves  no  purpose.  The 
additional  clerical  work  involved,  owing  to  the  volume  of  detail,  is  con- 
siderable, affecting  not  only  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  but  also  the  Bureau 
of  Audit  and  the  Finance  Department. 

An  amendment  of  the  Charter,  permitting  the  supplies  to  be  pur- 
chased in  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  and  must  be 
administered,  is  needed. 

These  and  other  existing  conditions  are  treated  in  detail  herein- 
after, and  are  made  the  subject  of  the  following  specific  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  a  double  entry  system  of  accounts,  controlled  and  audited 

by  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  be  installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies. 

2.  That  a  uniform  method  of  presenting  estimates  for  supplies  be 

formulated  and  adopted  which  will  meet  the  budget  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

3.  That  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of   Supplies  should  pro- 

vide a  special  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  in 
whom  should  reside  the  responsibility  for  the  accounts  of  the 
bureau. 

4.  That   an    independent    inspection    of  supplies  issued  be  inaugu- 

rated. 

5.  That  the  Charter  provision,  necessitating  purchases  of  general 

supplies  by  boroughs,  be  amended. 

6.  That  a  central  depository,  with  adequate  accommodations,  be 

secured  as  soon  as  possible. 

7.  That  efficiency  studies  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  pur- 

chase and  usage  of  supplies. 

Recommendations  in  detail 

Recommendation  I 

That  a  double  entry  system  of  accounts,  controlled  and  audited  by  the 
Bureau  of  Audit,  be  installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies. 

The  accounts  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  previously  de- 
scribed, are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  memorandum  accounts,  and  are 
^  It  should  be  noted  that  plans  are  under  way  for  a  central  depository. 
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kept  on  a  system  of  single  entry.  That  is,  the  detailed  and  other  ac- 
counts are  not  subject  to  a  proof  of  correctness  by  being  required  to  be 
in  balance  with  other  correlated  accounts.  No  detailed  stock  accounts, 
as  part  of  the  system  of  accounts,  are  maintained  to  show  the  receipt, 
issue,  and  balance  on  hand  at  any  time  of  any  particular  article  or  class 
of  supplies  for  which  the  bureau  is  responsible.  The  admitted  method 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any  particular  class  of  supplies  at  any 
time  has  been  the  making  of  a  physical  inspection  and  inventory  at  the 
depository.  No  proper  control  is  therefore  maintained  over  the  property 
of  the  Board,  for  which  the  bureau  is  responsible  as  custodian. 

The  memorandum  stock  accounts,  shown  in  the  "Tabulation  and  Or- 
der Record"  of  the  bureau,  which  are  designed  to  show  the  quantity  of 
any  article  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  quantity  ordered 
and  requisitioned  monthly,  are  used  for  purchasing  advice  and  not  to 
provide  any  control  over  the  supplies  when  purchased.  For  the  latter 
purpose  they  would  be  ineffective.  Facts  as  shown  by  such  records  are 
at  variance  with  facts  as  shown  by  other  records  and  by  actual  inven- 
tory. 

The  inadequacy  and  incorrectness  of  the  accounting  system  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  is  reflected  in  the  annual  published  statements  in- 
corporated in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  prescribed 
under  Section  38  of  the  by-laws.  These  statements  and  reports  do  not 
cover  "the  transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,"  as  required  by  this 
by-law,  in  that  only  part  of  such  transactions  are  shown.  The  report 
does  not  enumerate  or  consider  expenditures  for  general  supplies  for 
the  Board  of  Education,  truant  schools,  evening  lectures,  etc..  for 
which  specific  appropriations  are  made,  in  addition  to  the  general  ap- 
propriation made  for  supplies  by  boroughs.  Such  appropriations,  which 
amounted  to  $180,094,  in  1911,^  were  as  follows: 

Board  of  Education   $74,310.00 

Truant  Schools 40,000.00 

School  Libraries  and  Libraries  and  Apparatus  Regent  School   39,784.00 

Vocational  School  for  Girls   , 10,000.00 

Evening  Lectures   16.000 .  00 

$180,094.00 

Nor  are  expenditures  for  fuel  shown,  which  aggregate  over  $500,- 
000  annually. 

In  addition  to  above  allowances  other  revenues  were  received  from 
the  State,  and  from  proceeds  of  sale,  credited  on  the  allotment  to  the 
Vocational  School  for  Girls.  Purchases  from  these  funds  are  made  by 
and  through  the  Bureau  of  Supplies. 

Furthermore,  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  bureau,  under  the 
one  appropriation  (the  General  Supplies  Fund),  shown  and  taken  into 

*  The  last  published  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  this  time,  is  for 
the  j-ear  191 1. 
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account  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies, 
is  at  variance  with  facts  presented  in  the  financial  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  made  to  the  ]\Iayor,  in  compliance  with  Section  1905  of 
the  Revised  Charter,  as  shown  by  the  statement  following  (next  page). 

The  differences  shown  in  the  report  for  the  year  191 1  are  much 
greater  than  for  any  of  the  years  shown.  A  similar  statement  for  that 
year  is  not  presented,  however,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  differences 
would  be  adjusted  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  the  reports  for  1912  are 
not  available  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  amounts  shown  as  ex- 
pended for  supplies  in  the  two  reports  under  discussion  for  the  same 
period  are  greatly  at  variance.  This  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for 
harmony  between  published  statements  of  the  Board,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  statements  may  emanate  from  different  bureaus. 

The  published  statements  for  the  five  years,  1906  to  19 10,  inclusive, 
show  dift'erences  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $31,422.06  (see  next 
page).  This  is,  as  disclosed,  a  shortage  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies.  The  statement  for  the  year  1906  shows  a  stock  surplus  of 
$7,948.69,  and  the  statement  for  the  year  19 10  a  surplus  of  $204.78. 
The  other  statements,  /.  e.,  1907,  1908  and  1909,  are  shown  as  exactly  in 
balance.  The  inference  must  be  drawn  that  these  statements  are  not 
compiled  in  a  scientific  or  proper  manner.  Actual  stock  shortages  of 
this  nature  could  exist  and  not  be  disclosed  under  the  present  system  of 
accounting  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  Only  an  intensive  audit  would 
disclose  whether  the  shortages  stated  above  are  actual  shortages  of 
stock. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  Bureau  of  Audit 
and  Accounts  maintains  no  control  over  the  accounting  system  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  the  property  administered  by  the  bureau. 
There  is  no  audit  or  check,  of  any  kind,  maintained  over  such  accounts 
or  property,  other  than  that  which  may  be  made  by  the  bureau  itself. 
That  any  internal  check  of  the  bureau  must  be  inadequate  and  ineft'ec- 
tive,  under  present  conditions,  needs  no  further  comment.  Further- 
more, it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  an  audit  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  not  sufficient. 

Illustrating  the  urgent  need  for  more  scientific  accounting  and  peri- 
odic external  audits,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  property  administered  by 
the  bureau  aggregates  approximately  $2,000,000  in  value,  annually. 
The  administrative  officer  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  prop- 
erty makes  no  proper  accounting  therefor,  and  has  not  been  required  to 
submit  his  accounts  or  records  to  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts 
or  other  agency  for  audit  and  verification.  He  has  been  independent 
in  his  administration  of  this  property. 

The  accounting  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  embracing  sub- 
sidiary accounts,  should  be  in  harmony  with  and  controlled  by  the  cen- 
tral accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  are  kept  in  the  Bureau 
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OX  Audit  and  Accounts.  They  should  be  audited  periodically  under  the 
direction  of  the  Auditor.  Any  published  statements  of  the  bureau 
should  be  reconciled  with  other  published  statements  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Natural  differences  should  be  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cause  therefor  would  be  apparent,  and  the  present  confusion, 
arising  from  ihc  publication  of  different  statements  covering  the  same 
facts,  should  be  obviated. 

To  attain  this,  a  modern  and  scientific  method  of  fiscal  and  stock 
accounts  should  be  installed  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  This 
should  lie  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Auditor  of  the  Board, 
who,  under  the  by-laws,  is  charged  with  control  over  all  the  ac- 
counts. Such  a  system  should  embrace  detailed  stock  accounts,  by 
which  the  stock  on  hand,  at  any  time,  could  be  ascertained,  and  by  which 
the  receipt  and  issue  of  such  stock  would  be  recorded,  and  any  difference 
therein  properly  traced  and  explained.  Further  detail  accounts  should 
include  records  with  each  school  or  other  unit,  showing  kind  of  sup- 
plies, quantity  and  value  delivered,  and  charged  thereto,  in  balance  with 
the  detail  stock  accounts  of  stock  delivered.  All  fiscal  records  main- 
tained in  the  bureau  should  be  in  balance  or  subject  to  adjustment  with 
correlative  records  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts. 
Proper  vouchers  should  be  kept  on  file,  so  as  to  facilitate  ready  and 
easy  audit  for  all  deliveries  of  supplies  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies may  have  taken  credit.  The  stock  on  hand  at  the  schools,  as  shown 
by  annual  or  semi-annual  inventor}',  should  also  be  considered  and  taken 
into  account.  Any  accounts  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
should  be  considered  as  subsidiary  accounts,  controlled  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  subject  to  and  audited  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  should  periodically  be  required  to  cer- 
tify as  to  their  correctness.  The  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Supplies  for  his  transactions  as  an  administrative  officer 
charged  with  the  custody  and  administration  of  property  of  the  Board 
of  Education  should  be  made  the  subject  of  accountability  to  such 
Board. 

The  reform  outlined  in  the  foregoing,  which  is  imperatively  de- 
manded, provides  the  means  for  a  proper  and  adec[uate  accounting  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  discharge  of  the  trust  and  responsibility 
residing  in  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  as  the  executive  officer 
charged  with  the  administration  and  custody  of  property  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  furnish  the  bureau  itself, 
with  information  which  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  direction  and 
administration  of  its  affairs.  A  third  result  to  be  attained  from  the 
suggested  reorganization  is  the  development  of  data  which  are  neces- 
sary to  any  intelligent  judgment  by  the  finance  controlling  body  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  bureau.  .\n  outline  of  a  revised  system  and  recom- 
mended procedure  is  shown  under  Appendix  E. 
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Recommendation  II 

That  a  uniform  method  of  presenting  estimates  for  supplies  be  formu- 
lated and  adopted  zvhich  will  meet  the  budget  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

The  formal  presentation  in  the  printed  estimates  of  the  Board,  of 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  general  supplies  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  has  been  described.  The  main  item  of  such  estimates  is  a 
schedule  which  gives,  under  some  thirty  general  classifications  of  sup- 
plies, what  is  apparently  the  estimated  cost  thereof  for  the  next  year, 
supplemented  by  estimates  of  cost  for  additional  requirements.  The 
former  is  stated  to  be  compiled  from  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
years.  ^ 

That  this  method,  apart  from  its  general  character,  inadequacy,  and 
lack  of  proper  supporting  records,  is  of  little  value  as  a  means  of  logi- 
cally displaying  the  needs  of  the  system,  is  best  demonstrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  amounts  given  as  the  cost  of  supplies  issued  to  the 
schools,  playgrounds,  etc.,  in  the  fiscal  years  1906-1911.  inclusive,  in 
the  annual  statements  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies: 

1906  supplies  issued  were §1,107,078.69 

1907  "  "  "    1,120,155.82 

1908  "  "  "    1,240,327.38 

1909  "  "  "    1,218,754.56 

1910  "  "  "    1,163,472.64 

1911  "  "  "    1,127,015.97 

Considered  in  the  light  of  the  constant  growth  of  the  registration 
and  attendance  during  these  six  years,  economy  on  the  one  hand,  during 
certain  years,  or  extravagance,  on  the  other,  during  other  years,  may 
be  shown  by  these  figures,  but  little  else.  Certainly,  as  a  means  for  the 
consideration  of  a  budget,  they  are  inconsistent  and  inconclusive. 

Supplementary  estimates,  on  a  statistical  basis  of  registration  per 
capita  allowance,  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  at  the  in- 
stance of  an  examiner  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  for  the  years  1912 
and  19 1 3.  The  per  capita  allowance  considered  was  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance made  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  on  which  the  school  allotment 
was  based  for  the  years  1906-1911,  inclusive.  An  average  of  such  per 
capita  allowances  for  these  years  was  taken  as  the  basis  pn  which  the 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  the  formal  presentation  of  the  estimated  needs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,   for  the  consideration  of  the  finance  con- 

^  Contradictory  statements  were  made  to  the  committee  in  respect  of  this  item. 
First  it  was  stated  that  this  schedule  showed  the  experience  of  the  preceding  school 
year  ending  July  i.  It  was,  some  time  later,  stated  to  represent  the  averaged  experience 
of  the  three  preceding  fiscal  years.  No  supporting  records  were  produced,  or,  in  view 
of  the  accounting  system,  would  seem  to  exist,  other  than  possible  rough  working 
sheets  or  memoranda.  No  statement,  in  the  formal  estimates,  is  made  as  to  what  this 
represents. 
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trolling  body,  a  method  has  been  adopted  which  fails  to  develop  facts 
of  value  in  estimating  future  needs.  It  is  further  seen  that  such  presen- 
tation has  been  disregarded  by  the  financial  authorities  and  an  expedient 
resorted  to  in  the  substitution  of  supplementary  data,  showing  per 
capita  ahowances  by  activities. 

That  the  departmental  estimates,  as  formally  presented,  should  con- 
tain scientific  and  significant  data  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  body 
to  which  they  are  referred  for  consideration,  is  fundamental,  and  needs 
no  comment. 

If  the  statistical  method  upon  which  the  appropriations  were  actu- 
ally made  for  the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913,  or  any  other  similar  sta- 
tistical method  is  used,  and  a  definite  and  uniform  method  along  such 
lines  should  be  formulated  and  adopted,  the  experience  of  the  past 
should  be  collated  in  such  form  and  manner  as  to  be  pertinent  thereto. 
For  instance,  if  a  per  capita  allowance  be  made,  then  the  actual  per 
capita  consumption  should  be  shown  in  such. detail  as  to  enable  the  critic 
or  examiner  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  such  allowance. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  issuance  of  supplies 
should  not  in  itself  form  the  measure  of  consumption.  The  supplies  on 
hand  in  the  schools  must  be  considered.  This  information  has  not  been 
shown  in  the  estimates,  although  inventories  have  been  exacted  from 
the  schools  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  developing  such  figures.  A 
revision  of  the  accounting  system,  as  recommended,  is  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  information  necessary  for  budgetary  purposes. 

Recommendation  III 

That  the  organisation  of  the  bureau  should  provide  a  special  assistant 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  in  zuhom  should  reside  responsi- 
bility for  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  that  his 
force  has  not  kept  pace,  either  as  to  size  or  compensation,  with  the 
work,  which  is  ever  increasing  in  volume  of  detail,  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  system  and  the  demands  for  additional  statistics.  Care- 
ful observation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  chief  need  of  the  bureau, 
in  respect  tq  its  organization,  is  for  capable  executive  assistance  in  the 
reorganization  and  conduct  of  its  accounting  system  and  related  office 
detail.  The  somewhat  radical  reorganization  of  the  accounting  system 
requires  expert  knowledge.  Such  expert  service  the  bureau  has  not 
possessed,  and,  in  its  relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  has  not  sought. 
This  explains  in  large  part  the  lack  of  any  progress  along  the  lines 
herein  considered. 

The  claims  of  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  with  reference  to 
the  size  of  the  force  and  its  effectiveness,  would  be  capable  of  clear  de- 
termination only  after  reorganization  of  the  bureau,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  this  report.     It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  overtime 
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has  been  imposed  on  the  clerks  of  this  bureau  by  the  volume  of  work, 
and  that  for  some  years  prior  to  191 3  no  increase  in  its  personnel  was 
provided  for.  The  increase  allowed  in  this  year  will  doubtless  improve 
conditions  in  this  respect. 

Recommendation  IV 

That  an  independent  inspection  uf  supplies  issued  he  inaugurated. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  control  exercised  over  the  supplies  by  rea- 
son of  the  deficiency  of  the  present  accounting  system  of  the  bureau, 
the  physical  disbursing  of  supplies  at  the  depository  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  practice.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  method  of 
assembling,  packing,  checking  and  inspecting  outgoing  supplies  by  the 
man  responsible  for  those  particular  supplies,  provides  no  external  or 
independent  verification  of  the  shipment.  This  method  leaves  a  loop- 
hole for  maladministration.  It  is  stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Sup- 
plies that  the  packing  and  inspection  of  the  depository  is  regarded  by 
the  bureau  as  correct,  and  that  conclusive  proof  must  be  submitted  by 
the  consignee  questioning  the  delivery  before  review  or  revision.  In 
this  connection  the  question  was  raised  with  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Supplies  as  to  why  the  annual  statements  of  the  bureau,  where 
not,  ostensibly,  in  exact  balance,  displayed  always  a  stock  surplus,  it 
being  noted  that  no  deficit  has  ever  been  recorded.  The  reason  assigned 
was  that  in  claims  for  shortages  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was  always 
given  to  the  bureau.  It  was  claimed  that  the  City,  on  an  actual  short- 
age to  the  schools,  would  not  lose,  and  that  the  school  would  not  suffer, 
inasmuch  as  the  supplies  claimed  could  be  issued  on  a  new  requisition. 
This  but  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  independent  inspection  of  all  sup- 
plies packed  for  shipment. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  contemplates  that  at  the  depository  there 
should  be  an  inspection  division,  independent  of  other  units  of  the  de- 
positorv  organization,  to  which  all  supplies,  for  which  credit  has  been 
taken,  will  be  referred  when  packed  for  verification  as  to  kind  and 
quantity.  The  proposed  change  should  involve  but  a  simple  change  in 
the  depository  organization,  transferring  the  work  of  inspection  from 
several  units '(wdi^ch  are  primarily  engaged  in  assembling  and  packing) 
to  a  new  unit  of  organization,  which  shall  be  engaged  exclusively  in 
verification  of  supplies  packed  and  assembled.  This  unit  should,  of 
course,  be  located  centrallv  and  conveniently,  with  reference  both  to  the 
stock  and  shipping  divisions.  It  is  thought  that  this  change  can  be 
effected  under  the" present  depository  facilities  and  conditions  w^ithout 
entailing  anv  increase  of  the  force. 
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Recommendation  V 

That  the  Charter  provision,  necessitating  purchasing  of  supplies  by 
boroughs,  be  amended. 

General  supplies  are,  and  should  be,  purchased  in  bulk  for  the  school 
system  as  a  whole.  The  Charter  provision,  ^  however,  relating  to  appor- 
tionment by  boroughs  of  the  Special  School  Fund,  from  which  supplies 
are  procured,  imposes  an  arbitrary  and  expensive  procedure  upon  the 
bureau  in  the  purchase  and  accounting  for  such  supplies.  Under  this 
arbitrary  procedure  five  contracts,  orders  and  payments  are  required  in 
thousands  of  instances  where  one  should  suffice.  In  the  physical  hand- 
ling of  supplies  it  has  not  been  practicable,  or  even  possible,  to  observe 
the  arbitrary  allotment.  Thus,  supplies  purchased  are  placed  in  general 
stores,  from  which  they  are  disbursed,  without  reference  to  the  borough 
contract  on  which  they  were  procured. 

The  additional  work  and  expense  entailed  by  this  Charter  require- 
ment are  considerable,  owing  to  the  volume  of  detail.  It  affects  not 
only  the  Bureau  of  Supplies — where  it  is  felt  principally — but  also  the 
Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  This 
provision  and  procedure  apparently  serve  no  useful  purpose.  For  rea- 
sons of  economy  and  effective  operation,  bulk  purchasing  and  stor- 
ing, without  borough  segregation,  is  most  desirable ;  and  the  accounting 
therefor,  by  boroughs,  if  desired,  should  be  on  the  basis  of  actual  sup- 
plies issued.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Charter  provision 
necessitating  purchase  by  borough  appropriations  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

Recommendation  VI 

That  a  central  depository,  with  adequate  accommodations,  be  secured 

as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  it  was 
observed  that  orders  were  given  under  the  contracts,  from  month  to 
month,  and  that  requisitions  from  schools  were  on  a  monthly  basis.  In 
a  great  many  instances  this  method  seemed  to  entail  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  clerical  work,  and  to  operate  against  the  most  effective  and 
economical  purchase  and  delivery  of  supplies. 

It  was  stated,  as  a  reason  for  this  existing  condition,  that  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  storing  facilities  at  the  depository  and  storehouses 
made  it  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  purchase  and  store  supplies  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  the  best  administration  of  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  supplies.  An  inspection  of  the  central  depository 
confirms  this.  While  only  a  scientific  investigation  would  show  just  to 
what  extent  the  work  of  the  bureau  would  be  facilitated,  and  economy 
effected,  it  can  be  stated,  from  evidence  submitted  and  conditions  ob- 

*  Section  1060. 
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served,  that  there  is  imperative  need  for  a  central  depository  in  which 
the  facihties  for  handHng  and  storing  supphes  will  be  much  better  than 
at  present  exist. 

A  statement  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  made  in 
reply  ^o  questions  submitted,  is  of  interest  and  significant  in  this  re- 
gard. This  statement  and  the  questions  originating  same  are  shown 
under  Appendix  F. 

Recommendation  VII 

That  efficiency,  studies  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  purcliase  and 

usage  of  supplies. 

It  is  believed  that  a  policy  of  encouraging  suggestions  looking 
toward  economy  and  efficiency  should  be  inaugurated.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Supplies  that  big  economies  have  been  effected 
in  his  administration,  and  the  figures  showing  disbursement  of  supplies 
during  his  administration  would  seem,  in  the  light  of  the  growth  of  the 
system,  to  substantiate  this  statement. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  committee  on  econ- 
omy existed  in  1904.  and  that  at  this  time  a  report  was  presented  to 
the  committee  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board,  suggesting  that  a  more  sci- 
entific and  economical  method  of  admitiistering  the  heating  systems  of 
the  schools  be  adopted.^  While  this  report  may  have  been  productive 
of  good,  it  did  not  receive  the  consideration  it  deserved.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  19 13  that  a  fuel  engineer  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies.  The  supervision  of  fuel  consumption,  up  to  this  time,  and 
office  records  thereof,  have  been  more  or  less  ineffective  and  inadequate. 
This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry.- 

Again,  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Buildings,  March  i,  1913,  regarding  the  use  of  bitu- 
minous, in  place  of  anthracite  coal,  and  the  economies  which  would  re- 
sult therefrom.  At  a  later  date  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  pub- 
lished a  report  by  Charles  G.  Arm.strong,  an  engineer,  advocating  a 
change  in  the  heating  plants  allown'ng  the  use  of  buckwheat  coal  in  place 
of  the  expensive  grades  of  anthracite  coal,  and  estimating  the  saving 
therefrom  to  be  approximately  $350,000  in  fuel  consumption.  We  are 
informed"  that  the  former  suggestion  has  not  led  to  any  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the  latter  opinion  of 
an  expert  has  received  little  or  no  consideration. 

^^'^ith  reference  to  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  elementary  schools 
it  has  been  urged  that  a  study  be  made  of  possible  economies  in  the 
purchase  of  text-books  where   such  text-books  embrace  the  work  of 

'  Communication  dated  February  16.  1904. 

'  Report  by  Charles  G.  Armstrong-.  Consulting  Engineer,  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry,  "Condition  and  Efficiency  of  School  Buildings." 
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several  grades.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  text-books  can  be  used  in 
but  one  grade  at  a  time,  thus  Hmiting  the  use  of  such  books,  whereas, 
if  the  text-books  were  pubhshed  for  definite  grade  or  term  use,  the  full 
utilization  of  the  text  would  be  had  at  all  times.  Any  determination 
as  to  the  practicability  or  advisability  of  such  an  innovation  wotild  de- 
pend upon  a  study  of  the  relative  cost  of  binding  and  printing  and  the 
school  usage  or  practices  affected.  A  study  along  these  lines  seems  not 
to  have  been  made. 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  report  to  pass  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  the  above,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  desirability  of 
efficiency  studies  in  this  direction.  Where  a  department  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  supplies  aggregat- 
ing S2. 000,000  in  value,  systematic  efficiency  studies  relating  to  such 
purchase  and  consumption  should  become  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the 
office. 

It  is  the  practice  among  large  and  progressive  business  concerns  to 
maintain  committees  or  commissions  charged  with  the  consideration 
and  investigation  of  materials  and  usage,  with  a  view  toward  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  economy  of  administration.  Such  committees 
usually  consist  of  appointees  or  representatives  from  the  several  bureaus 
or  departments.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  committee  for  the  Board 
of  Education,  consisting  of  representatives  from  its  several  bureaus 
and  offices,  should  be  productive  of  good  results.  A  definite  policy  of 
encouraging  suggestions  looking  toward  the  attainment  of  economy  and 
increased  efficiency  should  be  adopted. 
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12.  Repair  of   school  buildings;   detailed   recommendations. 


9- 


ID 


Section  1.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  the  Bureau  of  Buildings :  Their 

functions 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Sec.  16,  Subd.  i)  provide 
that  the  Committee  on  Buildings  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  erection,  enlargement,  alteration  or  repair  of  all  school  build- 
ings and  school  premises,  the  leasing  of  premises  or  buildings,  the  fit- 
ting and  equipment  thereof  with  all  necessary  sanitary,  electric,  heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  work,  furniture  and  pianos.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  nine  members. 

The  Bureau  of  Buildings  is  the  designated  administrative  unit  of 
organization,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings, 
through  which  the  foregoing  functions  are  discharged.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  in 
respect  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

The  work  which  devolves  upon  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  its 
governing  committee  relates  primarily  to 
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(a)     the  extension  of  the  school  plant;  and 
{h)     the  physical  maintenance  of  the  school  plant. 
Under  the  former  are  embraced : 

( 1 )  Construction  of  new  buildings  and  additions  to  old  build- 

ings. 

(2)  Leasing  of  premises  for  school  purposes. 

(3)  Equipment  of  new  buildings,  additions  and  leased  prem- 

ises. 
Under  the  latter  are  embraced: 

(i)     Repairs  and  replacements  of  buildings. 
(2)      Repairs  and  replacements  of  equipment. 

The  functions  of  the  bureau  do  not  include  the  actual  performance 
of  construction  work,  or  the  making  of  repairs,  except  in  minor  cases. 
Its  work  is  that  of  a  superintending  architectural  and  engineering  unit. 
Under  the  powers  delegated  to  the  committee  and  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings,  by  Charter  and  departmental  provision,  the  bureau  is 
specifically  charged  with  the  following  duties : 

a.  Preparation  of  plans  and  specifications. 

b.  Advertising  for  bids  and  award  of  contracts. 

c.  Examination  of  all  buildings  and  appurtenances,   in  reference 

to  safety,  sanitation  and  general  condition. 

d.  Superintendence  of  all  work  done,  including  the  certification  as 

to  performance. 

e.  Leasing  of  premises  or  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  De- 

partment of  Education. 

f.  Responsibility  for  rendering  and  keeping  of  inventories  of  prop- 

erty over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

a,  Charter,  1073;  by-laws,  30-3  and  36-2.  b,  Charter,  Sec.  1071 ;  by-laws,  31. 
c,  By-laws,  30-2.  d,  By-laws,  30-3  and  30-4.  e,  Charter,  1066  (the  power  "to  prepare 
and  execute  leases  vested  in  Board  of  Education'';  by-laws,  16-1),  and  f,  30-10. 

Section  2.     Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 

The  Bureau  of  Buildings  is  the  largest  unit  of  organization  in  the 
Department  outside  of  the  educational  staff.  Its  personnel  aggregates 
three  hundred  and  thirty.  Control  over  the  internal  organization  of 
the  bureau  reposes  in  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  governing  com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in  Section  1073  of  the  Char- 
ter. This  provides  that  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
may  appoint  a  deputy  superintendent  for  each  of  the  boroughs. 
Such  power  of  appointment  does  not  invest  the  Superintendent 
with  initial  control  over  the  organization  of  the  borough  branches  of 
the  bureau,  which  is,  under  Section  1071  of  the  Charter,  reserved  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  keeping  with  the  committee  system  of  govern- 
ment this  control  has  been  delegated  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings, 
under  Section  16  ^  of  the  by-laws,  which  provides  that  it  "shall  provide 

1  Subd.  7. 
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for  the  organization  of  such  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  as  it 
may  deem  necessary." 

A  deputy  superintendent  is  assigned  as  chief  in  charge  of  the 
draughting  division  for  new  buildings,  and  a  deputy  superintendent  is 
in  charge  of  each  borough  divisional  office.  The  divisional  office  for 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  located  with  the  main  office  of  the  bureau. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  is  both  functional  and  geographical. 
The  functional  organization  embraces  six  divisions,  each  being  in 
charge  of  a  chief  of  division.     These  are  as  follows: 

Draughting  division, 
General    repair   division, 
Heating  division, 
Sanitary  division, 
Electric  division, 
Furniture  division. 

The  functional  organization  of  the  bureau  is  carried  out  in  each  of 
the  borough  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  draughting  division, 
which  is  situated  in  the  main  office ;  the  functions  of  this  division  do 
not  affect  the  borough  offices.  Each  deputy  superintendent  acts  as  chief 
of  his  own  repair  division,  there  being  no  other  head  of  such  division. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  organization  and  distribution 
of  personnel : 


Offices 

Clerical 
Force 

Draughting 
Force 

Inspection 
Force 

Mechanics, 
Etc. 

Main: 
Dept.  Supt.  Draughting 

Manhattan: 

Dept.  Supt 

26 
7 
3 

10 
5 
2 

66 
26 

1 
7 
4 
3 

0 
43 
15 
40 
13 

6 

0 
11 

The  Bronx: 

Dept.  Supt 

4 

Brooklyn: 

Dept.  Supt 

35 

Queens: 

Dept.  Supt 

2 

Richmond: 

Dept.  Supt 

1 

53 

107 

117 

53 

Total  number  of  employees,  330  ^ 
'  Nineteen  vacancies  included. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  heating  and  ventilating,  sanitary,  and  electric  divi- 
sions are  required  to  report  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  design,  advisability,  and  policy 
of  new  work  that  may  require  his  attention,  and  to  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  borough  where  work  is  located,  as  to  the 
installation  of  such  new  work,  and  as  to  work  relative  to  maintenance 
or  repairs.  The  chief  of  the  furniture  division  reports  to  the  deputy 
superintendents,  in  both  cases,  and  the  deputy  is  then  required  to  take 
up  with  the  superintendent  any  proposed  deviation  or  departure  from 
any  standard. 

Thus  the  chiefs  of  such  functional  divisions  act  in  a  special  and 
advisory  capacity,  each  in  charge  of  their  respective  divisions,  without 
conflict  with  the  deputy  superintendents  in  charge  of  their  respective 
borough  divisions,  who  act  rather  in  administrative  capacities. 

Section  3.    Procedure  in  the  construction  of  new  buUdings 

a.  Procedure  of  Bureau  after  authorization. 

b.  Award  of  contract. 

c.  Standardization  of  types  of  buildings  and  details. 

d.  Extent  of  new  construction  work. 

e.  Records  of  architectural  draughting  cost. 

f.  Inspection  of  new  construction  progress. 

We  are  advised  that  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications,  until  final  authorization 
of  corporate  stock  issues,  although  a  considerable  period,  ordinarily 
several  months,  is  consumed  therein,  from  time  of  preparation  to  time  of 
authorization.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  bureau,  owing  to  the 
adverse  action  of  veto  by  previous  Mayors. 

a.    Procedure  of  Bureau  after  authorization 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  considers  the  items  of 
the  corporate  stock  budget  in  the  order  given,  and,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  given  him  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications,  proceeds  to  obtain  surveys.  Questions  of  exposure, 
location,  grades,  encroachments,  and  other  similar  questions  are  de- 
cided. He  then  obtains  recommendations  from  the  City  Superintendent 
for  each  building,  as  to  apportionment  of  rooms  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
grades,  number  of. class  rooms,  kindergartens,  ansemic  classes,  assembly 
rooms,  roof  playgrounds,  etc.,  which  are  passed  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Buildings.  With  this  information  the  Superintendent  determines 
the  type  of  building  and  the  design,  and  the  draughting  division  of 
the  bureau  proceeds  to  prepare  plans  on  indicated  lines. 

Sketches  are  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Art  Commission  for 
preliminary  approval. 
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Plans  and  specifications  are  then  developed,  and  sets  are  filed  with 
the  following: 

Committee  on  Buildings. 
Board  of  Education. 
Art  Commission  (for  final  approval). 
Borough  Building  Department. 
Highway  Department. 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention. 

Finance  Department  of  the  City  (which  requires  copies  of  printed 
specifications  and  all  plans  and  details  complete). 

Under  Appendix  G  is  a  schedule^  which  shows  the  progress 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  some  twenty  new  buildings,  from  the 
time  of  submission  of  the  preliminary  plans  to  the  Art  Commission  to 
the  time  of  award  of  contract.  The  dates  of  expiration  of  contracts, 
and  occupancy  (where  occupied)  are  also  shown. 

The  plans  for  heating  and  ventilating,  electric  w^ork  and  furniture 
are  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention,  and  the  Finance  Department.^  Main  con- 
struction plans  only  are  submitted  to  the  other  departments. 

After  plans  have  been  considered  by  the  Finance  Department  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  ap- 
proval. Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  approval  specifications  and  form 
of  advertisement  are  referred  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  approval, 
which,  when  received,  are  filed  with  the  Supervisor  of  the  City  Record. 
Calls  for  bids  are  advertised  in  the  City  Record  and  Brooklyn  papers,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Charter,  no  other  steps  being  taken  to  procure  bids. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  publication  the  bids  are  opened 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  other  members. 

b.    Award  of  contract 

The  award  is  always  made  to  the  lowest  bidder,  providing  the  lowest 
bid  does  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost,  w-hich  at  the  time  of  drawing  up 
the  specifications  is  figured  in  considerable  detail  and  submitted  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  to  the  Finance  Department  for  approval. 
The  approval  of  the  Finance  Department  contemplates  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  to  be  considered  as  the  maximum;  hence,  any  excess  of 
the  low^est  bid  over  the  estimated  cost  necessitates  rejection  of  bid  or 
reapproval  of  the  Finance  Department. 

1  Furnished  by  Superintendent  Snyder. 

2  The  nature  of  the  review  effected  by  these  departments,  and  the  necessity  for  it 
from  a  technical  viewpoint  are  treated  in  report  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry 
by  Charles  Armstrong,  Engineer,  "Delays  in  the  Location,  Design  and  Construction  of 
School  Buildings." 
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c.     Standardization  of  types  of  buildings  and  details 

It  is  claimed  that  economy  has  been  achieved  in  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings by  the  development  of  standard  types  of  school  buildings,  and  the 
standardization  of  details.  Original  construction  plans,  however,  are 
made  in  each  case,  standardization  of  type  greatly  facilitating  the  prep- 
aration of  such  original  plans.  The  standardization  of  building  details 
has  eliminated  duplication  of  plans  for  details  as  far  as  possible. 

The  requirements  for  new  school  buildings  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two   (2)   classes,  described  by  Superintendent  Snyder  as  follows: 
"I.     Those  schools  which  are  intended   for  the  first  six  years  of 
instruction.     These  buildings,   as  standardized,  besides  the 
classrooms,  contain  on  the  ground  floor  an  assembly  room, 
kindergarten,  and,  if  the  building  contains  more  than  twen- 
ty-six classrooms,  a  gymnasium  upstairs. 
"2.     Schools  for  the  full  eight  years  of  instruction.     These  build- 
ings, as  standardized,  include,  besides  the  usual  classrooms, 
an   assembly  room,  kindergartens,    a    fresh-air    classroom, 
with  food  preparation  room  adjoining,  a  gymnasium  on  the 
third  or  fourth  floor,    also    a    workshop    and    kitchen,    de- 
pendent upon  whether  or  not  schools  are  for  boys,  girls,  or 
mixed  attendance." 
The  construction  of  school  buildings  in  the  less  populated  districts 
has  permitted   of  the  development  of   what  may  be   termed  the   "E" 
type.       The    economical    application    of  this  type  provides  for  either  a 
26-  or  51-classroom  unit  building,   the  playrooms,   toilets,  boiler   and 
coal  rooms  being  in  the  basement,  or  first  story,  dependent  upon  surface 
grades.     The  first  floor  above  this  contains  the  principal's  ofifice,  class- 
rooms, kindergarten  and  an  assembly  room.     This  last  will   form  the 
center  or  projecting  part  of  the  "E"  type. 

The  roof  assembly  room,  in  many  instances,  is  formed  into  an  out- 
door playground,  accessible  for  the  lA  classes  from  the  first  floor. 

The  second  type  is  known  as  the  "H"  type,  and  is  either  a  48-  or 
64-cIassroom  unit  building,  and  is  adapted  for  the  peculiar  street  system 
in  the  thickly  built-up  sections  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  in 
some  instances  in  The  Bronx  and  Brooklyn. 

In  this  type  of  building  the  assembly  room  is  placed  in  the  basement 
beneath  the  outdoor  playground. 

The  subject  of  standardization  and  use  of  duplicate  plans  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  the 
year  1906. 

d.     Extent  of  new  construction  work 

The  contracts  awarded  during  the  years  1907  to  igii.  inclusive,  for 
new  buildings  and  additions  to  old  buildings  (designed  to  furnish  addi- 
tional accommodation)  are  as  follows: 
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Main  Construction 
Worli 

Sanitary 
Work 

Electrio 

Heating  and 
Ventilating 

1907 

(41)>    $5,651,636  00 

1,975.142.00 

331,006.10 

(19)        3,636,288.00 

(18)        2,550,394.00 

(6)     $59,318.00 

(36)  $.335,015.00 

150,200.00 

89,481.00 

(8)       88,888.00 

(11)     125,536.00 

(38)    $1  086  538  00 

1908 

5'»6  605  00 

1909 

347  273  00 

1910 

(9)          153  542  00 

1911 

(1)       13,375.00 

(26)         503,482  27 

$14,144,466.10 

$72,693.00 

$789,126.00 

$2,687,440.27 

Furniture  Work 

Fire  Protection 

Miscellaneous 

1907 

(165) 

(6) 
(60) 

$662,903.21 

305,562.24 

285,789.01 

28,342.60 

148,772.76 

1907 
1908 
1909 
19i0 
1911 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

$125,587.00 

1908 
1909 
1910 

$533,035.50 

14,094.00 

(69)             124,950.00 

(116)           301,758.33 

73,784.71 
13,851.00 

1911 

(16)                       52,689.00 

$1,431,369.82 

$973,837.83 

$265,911.71 

Interior 
Construction 

and 
Equipment 

Pianos 

Total 

1907    

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

57,920,907.21 

1908 

$523,598.50 

3,634,335.45 

1910 

(40)  $44,130.00 
(22)     14,000.00 

1,081,494.11 

1911 

4,032.010.60 

3,690,007 .  36 

$20,364,844.73 

1  Numbers  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  contracts  not  shown  in  all  cases. 


e.  Records  of  architectural  draughting  cost 

Time  records  are  kept  in  the  bureau  which  show  the  time  and  cost, 
month  by  month,  of  the  architectural  draughtsmen,  including  the  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  draughting  division,  and  the  value 
of  the  work  for  which  plans  and  specifications  are  made.  For  instance, 
as  shown  by  these  records,  the  work  planned,  including  specifications 
for  new  buildings  and  additions,  main  construction  and  sanitary  work, 
in  the  year  1912,  is  given  as  $3,812,516,  and  the  draughting  cost,  as 
above.  $103,666.04.  On  a  percentage  basis,  this  would  be  a  cost  of 
2.719  per  cent.  This  cost  is  payable  out  of  corporate  stock  issues,  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  maintenance  cost,  which  is  payable  out  of  the 
Special  School  Fund. 

f.  Inspection  of  new  construction  progress 

Upon  commencement  of  new  construction  work  an  Inspector  is 
assigned  to  be  stationed  at  the  place  of  work,  to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  main  construction.  Special  Inspectors  supervise  the  work  pertain- 
ing to  heating  and  ventilating,  sanitary,  electric  and  furniture  construc- 
tion and  installation.  There  are  also  General  Inspectors,  who  act  as 
Supervisors    of    Inspectors,    reporting   direct    to   the   Deputy    Superin- 
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tendents.  Daily  and  weekly  reports  are  required  to  be  kept  by  In- 
spectors, so  that  the  borough  and  main  office  of  the  bureau  may  be  kept 
currently  advised  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  and  actions  of  the 
Inspectors. 

Section  4.    Leasing  of  premises  for  school  purposes 

Section  1066  of  the  Revised  Charter  provides  that  the  "Board  (of 
Education)  shall  have  power  to  lease  property  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing school  accommodations  and  to  prepare  and  execute  leases  there- 
for." 

Under  the  foregoing  provision  the  by-laws  of  the  Department  pro- 
vide that  the  Committee  on  Buildings  "shall  have  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  .  .  .  the  leasing  of  premises  or  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Education."  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
leasing  of  additional  premises  will  be  based  upon  the  educational  needs, 
it  is  further  provided  (Sec.  16,  Subd.  3)  that,  "whenever  it  is  proposed 
to  .  .  .  lease  or  release  any  building  or  premises  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  said  committee  shall  require  from  the 
City  Superintendent  a  report  in  writing,  setting  forth  clearly  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  advisability  and  necessity  thereof." 

The  procedure  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  fiscal  authorities  who 
under  the  present  practice  are  concerned  with  the  consideration,  approval 
and  execution  of  proposed  leases,  is  but  slightly  different  for  (i)  new 
leases  for  elementary  school  purposes,  (2)  new  leases  for  high  or  train- 
ing school  purposes,  (3)  leases  of  property  for  offices,  etc.  and  (4)  re- 
newal of  leases. 

(1)     New  leases  for  elementary  school  purposes 

Preliminary  investigation  looking  toward  the  leasing  of  premises 
is  initiated  by  a  recommendation,  suggestion,  or  offer  to  lease  property, 
which  may  emanate  from  various  sources,  such  as  the  Local  School 
Boards,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  local  civic  associations,  or  boards  of  trade,  private  citizens, 
owners  of  property,  or  the  Building  Bureau  itself,  after  inspection  made. 

A  blank  form  is  sent  by  the  Bureau  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings  in  charge  of  that  borough  in  which  the  proposed 
premises  are  located  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  report. 

This  form  makes  provision  for  the  recording  of  salient  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  premises,  such  as  its  location,  number  of  classrooms  obtain- 
able, seating  accommodations,  method  of  heating,  annual  rental,  needed 
alterations,  with  their  estimated  costs,  together  with  other  detail  as  to 
condition  of  the  building. 

The  inspection  and  report  thereon  is  made  by  an  inspector  of  the 
bureau  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  who  endorses  on  the  report  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  premises  are  suitable  for  school  pur- 
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poses,  and  whether  the  rent  specified  is  reasonable,  and  returns  it  to  the 
main  office  of  the  bureau. 

In  the  event  the  report  indicates  that  the  premises  are  or  can  be 
made  suitable  for  school  purposes,  the  bureau  then  requests  the  City 
Superintendent  to  forward  his  recommendations  as  to  the  advisability 
and  necessity  for  additional  school  accommodations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  (By-Laws,  Sec.   16). 

If  the  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  be  adverse,  such  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  proposal  be  denied  and  the  interested  parties  so  advised.  If 
the  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  be  favorable,  the  bureau  then 
refers  the  proposal  to.  the  Department  of  Buildings,  the  Department  of 
Health,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Fire  Commissioner,  for  purposes  of  in- 
spection. The  Counsel  of  the  Corporation  is  requested  to  search  the 
title  to  the  premises  and  certify  as  to  the  "owners  of  record." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  pending  negotiations  conducted  by  the  office, 
as  to  the  terms  of  lease,  covering  rentals,  length  of  term,  taxes,  jani- 
tors' services,  etc.,  and  the  receipt  of  satisfactory  reports  from  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  and  the  Department  of  Health  (and  for  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  the  Fire  Commissioner),  a  report  reviewing  the  case  is 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  which  suggests  that  report  be 
presented  to  the  Board  recommending  that  the  lease  be  made. 

If  objections  are  raised  in  any  of  the  reports  above  mentioned,  the 
subjects  thereof  are  taken  up  with  the  owners  of  the  property  and  an 
agreement  reached  as  to  their  correction ;  this  necessitates  reinspection 
by  the  respective  departments  urging  the  objections,  and  further  report, 
before  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  then  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  final  approval. 

Upon  approval  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  lease  by  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  a  report  of  resolution  is  prepared  for  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  approval  of  the  Board  is  pro  forma  in  char- 
acter. The  resolution  requests  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
to  authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to  lease  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  agreed  upon. 

The  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Comptroller,  who,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Real  Estate,  examines  the  property,  and  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  as  to  the  expediency  of  proposed  action. 

Upon "  favorable  report  of  the  Comptroller  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  authorize  the  Board  to  execute  a  lease  agreeable  to 
the  terms  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution.  A  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution is  then  furnished  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  through  the 
Secretary,  prepares  forms  of  proposed  leases,  and  refers  same  to  the 
Counsel  of  the  Corporation  for  approval  as  to  form.  Upon  approval 
of  form*  the  document  is  executed  by  lessor  and  lessee  (Board  of  Edu- 
cation). 
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(2)     New  leases  for  high  and  training  school  purposes 
The  procedure  of  the  bureau  and  outside  departments,  involved  in 
the  investigation  of  the  proposed  lease,  as  heretofore  outlined,  is  ob- 
served. 

The  initiation  of  the  investigation  is  in  the  Committee  on  High  and 
Training  Schools,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (By-Laws,  Sec.  2),  advising  as  to  the  necessity  of  additional 
accommodations,  with  suggestion  of  premises  that  may  be  available. 
The  resolution  of  this  committee  passes  upon  the  educational  need  for 
such  premises,  and  dispenses  with  the  action  of  the  City  Superintendent. 

(3)     Leases  of  property  for  offices,  or  of  sites  on  which  temporary  buildings 

are  erected 

In  these  cases  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  the  Department  of 
Health  are  not  called  upon  to  report.  Otherwise  the  procedure  is  the 
same. 

(4)    Renewal  of  leases 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  not  to  lease  prem- 
ises for  more  than  two  years.  The  privilege  of  renewal  for  the 
period  of  the  lease  is  secured  wherever  possible.  It  is  the  practice  to 
provide  for  the  expiration  of  leases  at  February  i,  or  July  i,  in  order 
that  the  least  disturbance  will  be  felt  from  the  discontinuance  of  the 
lease. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  preliminary  to  the  renewal  of  a 
lease  as  is  observed  in  executing  it  originally. 

Office  Records. — A  history  of  each  lease  is  kept  on  card  records  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  bureau.  Six  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  any  lease,  the  bureau  is  notified  of  the  fact  by  the  Secre- 
tary'.    The  procedure  outlined  is  then  followed. 

Section  5.    Equipment  of  new  buildings,  additions  and  leased  premises 

Furniture  and  equipment  for  new  buildings  and  additions  is  pur- 
chased for  each  building  or  addition  under  advertised  contract.  Pro- 
posals and  specifications  are  printed  for  each  school  or  addition  which 
is  to  be  equipped.  These  are  divided  into  "Items,"  it  being  provided  in 
the  proposals  that  the  award  will  be  made  on  each  item.  These 
"Items"  cover  main  classifications  of  equipment,  as,  for  instance, 
"Clocks,  Cabinets,  Window  Shades,  etc.,"  under  which  are  given  speci- 
fications for  definite  numbers  of  clocks,  umbrella  stands,  kindergarten 
tables,  sand  trays,  mirrors,  couches,  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  etc. 
Wherever  possible,  the  Department  is  required  to  purchase  furniture 
and  equipment  from  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  through  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Prisons.  Under  thirteen  printed  specifications, 
for  as  many  new  buildings  and  additions,  representing  new  furniture 
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and  equipment,  for  which  contracts  were  let  in  19 12,  contracts  were 
given  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons  for  furniture  amounting 
in  value  to  $101,806,  out  of  a  total  of  $253,856.^ 

Section  6.     Repair  and  replacement  of  buildings 

a.  Estimates. 

b.  Methods  of  making  repairs. 

c.  Certification  of  bills  and  partial  payment  certificates. 

d.  Publicity  of  bids  and  awards. 

e.  Inspection  of  school  property  records. 

a.  Estimates 

The  estimates  for  repairs  and  replacements,  as  presented  in  the 
departmental  estimates,  are  segregated  under  approximately  fifteen  gen- 
eral classifications,  such  as  "General  Repairs,"  ''Furniture  and  Repairs,'' 
etc.  Under  each  such  general  classification  the  estimates  for  the  several 
boroughs  are  shown  separately. 

Repairs  and  replacements  represent  the  largest  item  of  expenditure 
in  the  Special  School  Fund.  The  total  of  such  estimate  for  1913  was 
$2,053,900,  of  which  amount  $1,592,478.14  was  for  "General  Repairs.'' 

Other  comparati\e  data,  relating  to  the  past  experience,  such  as  the 
expenditure  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  in  similar  form  and  grouping, 
are  shown  in  the  summary. 

Supporting  detail  schedules,  setting  forth  the  estimated  amount  for 
each  school,  are  also  shown.  The  general  repair  schedules  further  divide 
the  school  estimate  into  "Repairs,"  "Sanitary,"  "Heating"'  and  "Elec- 
tric." 

These  estimates  for  repairs  are  made  up  from  the  field  notes  of  the 
Inspectors.  These  notes  show  the  total  estimated  cost  of  needed  re- 
pairs under  main  headings,  as,  for  instance :  ^ 

Painting  4th  and  5th  Stories $750.00 

Painting  Lunch  Rooms 225 .  00 

Painting  Stairways 275 .  00 

Changing  Partition  in  various  rooms 2,000 .  00 

Contingent 20.00 

$3,270.00 

b.  Methods  of  making  repairs 

Work  on  repairs  or  replacements  is  performed  under  (i)  duly  ad- 
vertised contract;  (2)  unadvertised  contract,  or  open  market  order,  on 
lowest  bid:  (3)  on  open  market  order,  without  bid,  or  (4)  by  the 
bureau  itself,  in  accordance  wnth  charter  and  by-law  provision  and  pro- 
cedure, as  follows : 

^  Information  furnished  by  Mr.  Foster.  Qiief  of  Furniture  Division. 
"Wadleigh    High    School — 1913   estimates,    instance    selected    at    random.  ■ 
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(1)  Advertised  contracts 
While  the  Charter  prescribes  that  all  work  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $i,cx)0  or  over  must  be  duly  advertised  and  contract  executed 
in  accordance  with  specific  governing  provisions  thereon,  the  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education  contemplate  that,  where  expedient,  work 
estimated  to  exceed  $500  in  cost  shall  conform  thereto.  Section  31, 
Subd.  5,  provides  as  follows:  ^ 

"Where  the  estimated  value  of  any  work  on  one  school  building  exceeds  $500, 
and  is  less  than  $1,000,  plans  and  specifications  shall  be  prepared  and  the  work  duly 
advertised  for  one  week  in  the  City  Record,  and  the  bids  shall  be  opened  as  provided 
in  Section  30,  Subd.  i.  Should  the  Committee  on  Buildings  decide,  however,  that  it 
would  be  for  the  be«t  interests  of  the  school  system  to  avoid  delay  incident  to  printing 
and  advertising,  the  said  Committee  may  authorize  the  said  work  to  be  done  as  pro- 
vided in  Subdivision  2  of  this  section,  by  obtaining  three  or  five  estimates  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  urgency  may  require." 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  all  work  estimated  to  cost  over 
$500.  except  where  deemed  expedient,  is  duly  advertised  and  awarded. 

(2)     Unadvertised  contracts  or  open  market  orders 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  may  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  for  necessary  repairs,  alterations  or 
improvements  to  school  buildings.  Whenever  the  expenditure  exceeds 
$50,  and  is  not  more  than  S200,  at  least  three  estimates  should  be  ob- 
tained; whenever  the  proposed  expenditure  exceeds  $200,  and  is  less 
than  $500,  at  least  five  estimates  shall  be  obtained  (By-Laws,  Sec. 
31,  Sub.  2). 

All  unadvertised  work,  in  the  making  of  repairs  and  replacements, 
falls  under  the  above  provision.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  author- 
izes all  work  and  makes  allotments  therefor,  as  a  matter  of  weekly 
procedure,  except  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  when  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings  may  authorize  a  Deputy  Superintendent  to  expend 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  procedure  in  obtaining  bids  and  making  the  awards  under  the 
foregoing  authority  is  as  follows : 

A  card  record  or  list  is  maintained  under  borough  and  class  of  work 
segregation  of  contractors  and  concerns  who  have  done  work  for  the 
Department  at  any  time,  or  who  have  solicited,  or  been  recommended 
for.  work  of  the  Department.  All  applicants,  or  concerns  otherwise 
recommended,  are  investigated  by  reference  to  an  Inspector  of  the  De- 
partment, who  advises  as  to  their  apparent  ability  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily the  work  solicited. 

Upon  authorization  of  work  by  the  committee  these  lists  are  re- 
ferred to,  according  to  the  borough  location  and  character  of  work  fsuch 
as  painting,  plumbing,  etc.)   to  be  done.     The  practice  of  the  bureau 

1  There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  or  conflict  between  Section  31,  Subd.  i,  and 
Section  16,  Subd.  5.     The  practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  latter. 
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is  to  invite  five  or  seven  bids  for  each  piece  of  work,  so  as  to  obtain,  if 
possil)le,  two  more  than  are  required  by  the  by-laws.  All  such  estimates 
or  bids  are  obtained  upon  specilications  and  plans,  where  required,  an 
exact  copy  thereof  being  forwarded  to  prospective  bidders. 

Where  there  are  more  than  five  or  seven  prospective  bidders  avail- 
able on  the  card  record  who  would  be  eligible,  on  account  of  borough 
and  specific  classification,  to  bid  on  a  certain  piece  of  work  (which  is 
usually  the  case)  the  practice  is  to  invite  competition  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  each  firm  on  record  equal  opportunity  by  rotation.  To  this  end, 
each  card  shows  the  number  of  estimates  invited.  According  to  this 
number  estimates  are  called  for.  By  this  means  it  is  claimed  no  dis- 
crimination is  exercised. 

Names  are  taken  from  the  eligibility  list  for  continued  failure  to 
bid,  any  delinquency,  or  other  material  cause.  These  are  transferred  to 
a  "dead"  file.  A  file  is  maintained  of  solicitations,  recommendations  and 
investigations,  the  latter  showing  causes,  if  any,  why  a  concern  has  not 
been  placed  on  the  list. 

(3)     Emergency  orders 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  may.  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  authorize  a  Deputy  Superintendent  to  expend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $150,  but  he  shall  immediately  make  a  written  statement  of 
the  facts  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  clearly  showing  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.^ 

Bills  for  emergency  work  are  required  to  be  itemized  as  to  amount 
of  time  and  materials.  In  this  respect  bills  for  emergency  work  dififer 
from  those  for  which  bids  have  been  obtained. 

(4)     Repairs  made  by  the  bureau  itself 

The  repairs  made  by  the  bureau  itself  are  mainly  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter, and  are  made  chiefly  in  Brooklyn,  where  a  small  force  of  mechanics 
is  maintained  for  this  purpose.  While  job  cost  cards  are  made,  show- 
ing amount  of  time  and  material  on  work  done,  no  summaries  or  con- 
trolling records  are  kept. 

c.     Certification  of  bills  and  partial  payment  certificates 

On  all  a-dvertised  work,  an  Inspector's  certification  is  required  with 
the  additional  certification  of  a  General  Inspector,  and  approval  of  a 
Deputy  Superintendent.  In  partial  payments,  on  account  of  work  per- 
formed under  contract,  the  same  certifications  are  required.  The  con- 
tractor is  also  required  to  certify  as  to  the  performance  of  the  work 
for  which  he  is  requesting  payment.  Bills  for  advertised  repair  work 
are  certified  to  by  an  Inspector  and  approved  by  a  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  borough  where  the  work  has  been  performed. 

^  Sec.  31-4,  By-Laws  Board  of  Education. 
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d.  Publicity  of  bids  and  awards 

A  practice  of  the  bureau  is  to  maintain  a  book,  which  is  kept  on 
the  counter  in  the  main  office,  as  open  to  the  inspection  of  anyone  in- 
terested, showing  the  bids  received,  with  amount  thereof,  and  award 
made,  on  all  bids  received  b}^  the  bureau. 

e.  Inspection  of  school  property  records 

Janitors  are  required  to  keep  an  inventory  of  all  movable  articles 
of  furniture  in  their  particular  schools.^ 

The  Inspectors  of  the  bureau,  as  part  of  their  prescribed  duties, 
are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  these  records,  to  see  whether  same 
are  properly  kept.^ 

Section  7.    General  comment  with  summary  of  recommendations 

The  internal  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  subject  to 
certam  hmitations  imposed,  is  that  of  a  well-planned  administrative  unit 
The  Supermtendent  of  School  Buildings  has  given  much  thought  and 
care  to  the  problems  of  his  office,  with  the  consequent  attainment  of 
various  desirable  results.  Each  borough  and  functional  division  of  the 
bureau  is  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Superintendent  or  Chief  of  Division 
All  employees  are  instructed  and  governed  as  to  their  duties  and  w^ork 
by  carefully  formulated  rules  and  regulations  and  charts  of  organiza- 
tion. The  former  are  published  and  distributed  from  time  to  time ; 
the  latter  are  maintained  in  the  main  and  borough  offices.  Reports  as 
to  inspection,  progress  of  work  and  performance  of  duties  are  called 
for  so  as  to  keep  the  Superintendent  and  Deputv  Superintendent  cur- 
renth'  advised  as  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  borough. 
Building  plans  and  details  have  been  standardized  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  efficiency  of  the  bureau,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost,  cannot  be  well  judged,  owing  to  the  fact  that  records  tending  to 
show  the  full  operations  of  the  bureau,  in  relation  to  cost,  are  non- 
existent. 

As  part  of  its  functions  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  under  departmental 
regulation,  is  charged  with  the  installation  and  repair  of  the  heating  and 
ventilating  plants  in  school  buildings,  and  the  execution  of  other  engi- 
neering work.  The  operation  of  these  plants,  however,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  separate  office,  governed  by  a  distinct  committee. 

The  efficient  discharge  of  these  two  related  and  interdependent 
functions  calls  for  the  same  technical  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
vast  size  of  the  system  demands  the  most  advantageous  and  economical 
administration  in  both.  The  engineering  functions  devolving  upon  the 
Superintendent  of   School   Buildings   and   the   Supervisor   of  Janitors, 

'Section  125,  Sub.  19-20,  By-Laws  Board  of  Education. 
•D   -ij.     ^^.'^  in  accordance  wth  Sec.  30,  Sub.  10,  where  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  IS  to    cause  inventories  to  be  prepared  of  all  school  property."  etc. 
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acting  as  the  administrative  officers  for  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  respectively,  should  be  correlated 
in  a  special  unit  of  administration,  a  recommended  Bureau  of  School 
Engineering.  The  administrative  head  of  this  bureau  should  be  a 
mechanical  engineer,  well  equipped  to  administer  the  special  engineer- 
ing functions  that  would  devolve  upon  him. 

These  and  certain  other  phases  of  the  organization  and  procedure 
of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  are  treated  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions, and  are  made  the  subject  of  the  following  specific  recommenda- 


tions 


(Relating  to  the  Organisation  of  the  Bureau.) 

1.  That  the  bureau  be  changed  in  that  it  be  relieved  of  its  special 

engineering  functions,  which  should  be  delegated  to  a  sug- 
gested Bureau  of  School  Engineering. 

(Relating  to  Construction  of  New  Buildings.) 

2.  That  a  percentage  method  of  computing  the  cost  of  draughts- 

men and  inspectors  for  corporate  stock  requirements  be  used. 

3.  That  a  lump  sum  contingent  fund  for  payment  of  salaries  of 

temporary  draughtsmen  and  inspectors  be  provided  the  Board 
of  Education. 

4.  That  percentage  records  of  draughting  and  inspection  cost  of 

new  buildings  be  collated  and  published  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

5.  That  contractors  be  required  to  complete  buildings  within  time 

limits  of  contract,  subject  to  exemption  only  for  legal  cause, 
formal  proceedings  otherwise  to  be  instituted. 

(Relating  to  the  Leasing  of  Premises.) 

6.  That  the  Department  of   Education   exercise  its  rights   in  the 

preparation  and  execution  of  leases,  so  as  to  avoid  delays 
therein,  now  entailed  by  outside  review  and  approval. 

(Relating  to  the  Equipment  of  New  Buildings  and  Additions.) 

7.  That  the   present  method   of  purchasing   furniture  and   equip- 

ment under  individual  school  contract  be  changed  to  an  open 
contract  basis,  under  which  furniture  and  equipment  will  be 
ordered  as  required,  items  to  be  standardized. 

(Relating  to   the  Repair  and  Replacement  of  Buildings.) 

8.  That  the  present  method   of  submitting  estimates   for  repairs 

be  extended  in  that  school  survey  notes  be  elaborated. 

9.  That  recommended  elaborated  school  surveys  be  kept  after  prep- 

aration, with  notations  of  repairs  made,  as  a  record  of  condi- 
tion and  repair  of  buildings. 
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10.  That  the  cost  of  draughting  and  inspection  of  repair  work  be 

analyzed  on  a  percentage  basis  and  pubhshed  in  the  annual 
reports. 

11.  That  a  time  record  and  cost  system  be  installed  for  the  purpose 

of  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  inspection  force  and  the 
etiiciency  of  its  work.  Data  developed  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Section  8.    Change  in  organization  desirable;  recommended  establishment 
of  Bureau  of  School  Engineering 

Two  clearly  defined  and  specialized  branches  of  work  are  repre- 
sented in  the  bureau  which  in  themselves  call  for  different  methods  of 
treatment.  One  is  that  work  pertaining  to  the  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings.  The  other  pertains  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  that 
part  of  the  plant  which  is  rec[uired  to  be  currently  operated  and  scien- 
tifically supervised,  namely,  the. heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  That 
of  the  former  is  the  work  of  an  architect ;  that  of  the  latter,  the  work 
of  an  engineer. 

Engineering  work,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment, also  devolves  upon  a  distinct  and  separate  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Buildings,  which  is  charged  with  the  control  over  and 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating  plants  when 
constructed  or  installed.  The  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors, 
which  has  no  direct  organic  relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  is  the 
administrative  unit  through  which  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings 
functions.  The  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  although  invested  with  no 
control  over  the  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  is 
charged  with  maintaining  it  in  repair. 

It  is  pointed  out,  as  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
that  the  installation  and  repair  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is 
the  largest  item  of  outlay  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  outside  of  its 
main  construction  work.  Heating  and  ventilating  contracts  for  new 
installations,  in  the  years  1907-1911,  inclusive,  aggregate  a  total  of 
$2,687,440.27.  In  the  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment, 
some  600  janitors  are  employed.  Operation  of  plant  constitutes  the 
most  important  part  of  their  work.  The  purchase  of  fuel  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the  system  aggre- 
gates $500,000  a  year. 

In  such  installation  and  operation  three  committees  and  their  re- 
spective administrative  bureaus  are  now  concerned,  each  being  charged 
with  certain  functions  pertaining  thereto.  The  following  shows  such 
administrative  units  with  their  work : 

T.  Committee  on  Buildings  (Bureau  of  Buildings). — Installation 
and  repair. 

2.  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  (Office  of  the  .Supervisor  of 
Janitors). — Supervision  of  operative  force,  viz.,  janitors,  engineers,  etc. 
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3.  Committee  on  Supplies  (Bureau  of  Supplies). — Choice  and  pur- 
chase of  fuel  and  operative  supplies.  {A  fuel  engineer  is  attached  to 
this  bureau.) 

The  above  committees  are  independent  of  each  other  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  closely  related  and  interdependent  functions. 

The  diversity  of  functions  which  reside  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  division  of  authority  between  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  and  the  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  over  closely  re- 
lated and  interdependent  functions,  on  the  other,  have  not  produced 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  administration.  The  present  arrange- 
ment diffuses  responsibility,  produces  conflict  at  times,  and  results  in 

waste.  , 

The  installation  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment  and  apparatus 
in  a  system  as  large  as  that  of  New  York  City  requires  specialized  en- 
_gineering  ability;  the  operation  of  such  equipment  and  apparatus,  re- 
lated as  it  is  to  the  installation,  demands  the  same  technical  knowledge. 
Efficient  administration  demands  that  these  closely  related  and  interde- 
pendent functions  should  be  correlated  in  one  administrative  unit.  Such 
centralization  of  control  and  responsibility  should  avoid  all  conflict  and 
needless  delavs.  and,  by  the  fullest  utilization  of  expert  knowledge,  attain 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  schools. 
This  unit — supervising  both  construction  and  operation  of  the  heating 
and  ventilating  and  other  equipment — should  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  unit  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  general  construction 
and  repair  necessarv  to  maintain  such  construction  in  proper  condition. 

It  is  therefore  'recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  be  re- 
lieved of  its  duties  and  functions  in  the  installation  and  repair  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus;  that  these  functions  be  delegated  to 
a  separate  unit  of  organization — a  Bureau  of  School  Engineering — 
which  shall  also  have  charge  of  such  equipment  and  apparatus  and  su- 
perintend its  operation.  The  proposed  bureau  should  have  as  its  execu- 
tive an  engineer,  specially  qualified  on  heating,  ventilating  and  other 
engineering  problems  which  would  arise  in  the  administration  of  his 
-work. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  contemplates  that  the  proposed  Bu- 
reau of  School  Engineering  should  have  full  charge  of  all  janitors  and 
other  emplovees  engaged  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  buildings.  The 
present  office  of  the"  Supervisor  of  Janitors  would,  in  keeping  with  this 
suggestion,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  proposed  bureau.  The  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Engineering  should ^  have 
power  to  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
Supervisor  of  Janitors,  under  this  or  other  title,  as  a  Deputy  School 
Engineer.  Certain  similar  qualifications  should  also  be  prescribed  for 
this  official. 

Under  the  present  organization  and  procedure  the  installation  and 
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repair  of  sanitary  and  electrical  equipment  devolve  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings.  This  work  is  more  directly  related  to  the  science  of  engi- 
neering than  to  that  of  architecture.  It  would  seem  logical  that  these 
functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  engineering  unit. 

It  is  appreciated  thai  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  and  the  suggested  Superintendent  of  School  Engineering  will 
come  into  close  contact  at  many  points.  This  will  demand  the  closest 
cooperation,  one  with  the  other,  to  effect  a  proper  integration  of  the 
work  at  these  points. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  this  matter  in  Chapter  5  (Care  of  Build- 
ings).^ 

Section  9.     Construction  of   new   buildings:  detailed    recommendatioas 

a.  Estimating  for  draughting  and  inspection  forces  for  construc- 

tion work. 

b.  Building  contracts,  method  of  award,  etc. 

c.  Economy  attained  in  construction  work. 

d.  Suggested  extension  of  cost  data. 

a.     Estimating  for  draughting  and  inspection  forces  for  construction  work 

(i)     Present  method. 

(2)     Proposed  method. 

('3)     An  inherent  difficulty  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau. 

(1)  Present  method 

The  funds  out  of  which  the  draughting  and  inspection  forces  as- 
signed to  construction  work  are  paid  are  provided  for  in  the  corporate 
stock  estimates.  The  corporate  stock  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  new  school  buildings,  additions  to  old,  and  sites,  for  the 
year  beginning  July  i.  1913.  contain  an  item  of  $250,000  for  "wages 
of  the  inspecting  and  draughting  force."  This  item  represents  the  esti- 
mated draughting  and  inspecting  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
school  plant.  This  amount  is  based  upon  no  applied  percentage  to  con- 
struction cost ;  it  represents  an  estimate  determined  in  round  figures  by 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

(2)  Proposed  method 

The  draughting  and  inspection  cost  involved  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  additions  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  construction 
cost.  In  architectural  work  percentages  reflecting  this  relationship  fur- 
nish the  basis  of  cost  and  payment.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  draughting  and  inspection  cost  should  not  be  estimated  for  by 

'  See  also  report  of  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  consulting  engineer,  to  the  Committee 
on  "The  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Buildings." 
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the  application  of  a  definite  percentage  to  construction  cost.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  if  developed  scientifically  through  proper  records, 
would  develop  this  percentage. 

(3)    An  inherent  difficulty  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau 

The  construction  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  year 
by  year,  is  not  uniform  in  volume.  The  size  of  the  force  of  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings  required  for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  new  buildings  and 
inspection  of  construction  work  in  progress  necessarily  fluctuates  with 
the  volume  of  work  with  which  the  bureau  is  charged,  and  the  varying 
condition  of  such  work. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  adjustment  of  the  force  of  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  are  at  present  minimized  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  always  in  progress  or  authorized  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  permanent  force  around  which  the  carefully  thought-out  procedure 
of  the  bureau  turns.  To  this  more  or  less  permanent  force  it  is  sought 
to  add  assistants  according  to  the  requirements  of  new  construction 
work  authorized  by  new  corporate  stock  budgets  or  special  authoriza- 
tions. The  architectural  procedure,  which  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
large  architectural  firms,  contemplates  the  concentration  of  forces  on 
any  one  or  more  construction  projects,  and  makes  possible  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  temporary  technical  help  in  a  most  effective  man- 
ner. Under  this  procedure  the  architectural  draughtsmen  are  organ- 
ized into  squads,  each  under  a  chief  or  squad  foreman  (a  member  of 
the  permanent  staff).  Each  squad  is  assigned  a  particular  job,  which 
is  carried  through  to  that  point  where  it  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
other  technical  sections,  such  as,  (a)  the  steel  section,  (b)  the  sanitary 
section,  (c)  full-size  detail  section,  and  (d)  specification  section. 

However,  there  is  at  present  a  limitation  upon  the  flexibility  of  or- 
ganization, which  is  essentially  desirable  where  the  volume  of  work  is 
ever  fluctuating,  as  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  This  limitation  grows 
out  of  the  existing  method  of  providing  for  the  bureau's  personnel.  The 
present  practice  is  to  estimate  for  the  entire  force  of  the  bureau,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  from  both  the  corporate  stock  and  special 
school  funds.  Along  the  lines  of  these  estimates  the  budget  provides  a 
fixed  personnel  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  is  to  be  provided  from  corporate  stock  is  indicated 
and  deducted  from  the  total.  Thus,  a  fixed  personnel  is  provided  for  a 
definite  period.  Under  existing  regulations  the  Superintendent  may  re- 
duce the  architectural  draughting  and  inspecting  force,  but  retain  the 
eligibility  of  those  dismissed  for  future  appointment  to  any  temporary 
enlargement  of  the  force,  and  the  requirements  of  the  office  often  make 
this  imperative.  Enlargement  of  the  staff  can  be  attained  only  by  resort 
to  a  formal  proceeding,  involving  the  ratification  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which,  in  its  very  nature,  entails  delay 
and  difficulty  which  is  not  desirable. 
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It  would  seem  that  greater  tiexibility  of  organization  could  be 
achieved  if  a  lump  sum  allowance  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  out  of  corporate  stock  funds,  from  w^hich  the  sal- 
aries of  temporary  draughtsmen  and  inspectors  could  be  paid.  •  The 
administration  of  this  fund  should  repose  in  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings,  subject  to  such  restriction  as  the  Department  of 
Education  may  see  fit  to  impose.  Provision  for  the  permanent  force 
would  be  made  as  at  present;  the  suggested  change,  however,  would 
invest  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  with  the  power  to  in- 
crease the  staff  of  architectural  draughtsmen  and  inspectors,  within  the 
limit  of  the  fund  authorization,  so  as  to  meet  the  additional  demands 
which  are  from  time  to  time  made  upon  his  office.  The  utmost  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  increasing  the  force  of 
men  to  a  point  W'here  the  w^ork  authorized  could  be  completed  with  the 
maximum  despatch,  is  obviously  in  keeping  with  sound  administrative 
practice. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  such  a  gross  fund,  and  the 
allowance  for  permanent  staff  (payable  out  of  corporate  stock)  should 
be  reached,  and  control  maintained,  through  the  application  of  proper 
percentages  to  the  authorized  construction  cost. 

It  is  not  thought  that  the  control  exercised  over  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings  should  be  less  emphatic;  it  is  thought,  however, 
that  a  control  which  makes  for  lessened  elasticity  of  an  organization, 
the  work  requirements  of  which  are  ever  fluctuating  and  are  governed 
by  production  expediency,  handicaps  the  administrative  head  of  such 
organization. 

b.    Building  contracts,  method  of  award,  etc, 

(i)      Review  of  plans  and  specifications. 

(2)  Adjustments  with  contractors  under  contracts. 

(3)  Delays    in    construction    involving    liability    under    provision 

stipulating  date  for  final  completion. 

(i)     Review  of  plans  and  specifications 

Plans  are  required,  under  existing  practice  to  be  approved  by  the 
Art  Commission,  several  of  the  city  departments,  and  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  While  the  Charter  specifically  states  that 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  its  adoption  of  plans,  shall  be 
final,  it  would  seem  to  be  doubtful  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative and  public  policy,  the  Board  of  Education  should  assert 
any  rights  existing  under  this  provision,  in  respect  to  the  submission  of 
plans  to  public  commissions  and  departments.  The  delays  in  the  con- 
sideration of  plans  by  outside  departments,  as  shown  under  Appendix  G, 
do  not  seem  to  be  such  as  to  entail  serious  inconvenience,  or  loss  of  time, 
if  any  good  object  is  subserved  thereby.  Such  outside  review  should 
have  a  definite  value. 
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(2)     Adjustments  with  contractors  under  contracts 

Work  on  a  construction  project  not  embraced  within  the  terms  of 
the  contract  and  specifications  may  involve  extra  or  additional  pay- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  may  involve  deductions  (under  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  contractor),  or  the  cancellation  of  the  contract. 

A  statement  of  "extras"  and  "deductions"'  allowed  and  made  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  under  contracts  covering  twenty  recently 
completed  buildings,  as  obtained  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Board,  showed, 
on  contracts  aggregating  $4,207,500,  the  extras  amounted  to  $25,859.37, 
deductions  to  $4,388.03,  or  net  extras,  under  contracts.  $21,471.34. 
The  latter,  however,  should  be  $2,572.04,  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  Snyder: 

"Of  this  sum  given  you  as  'extra  work'  there  should  be  deducted  $18,899.30  for 
excavating  and  masonry  work,  provided  for  in  the  contracts,  which  would  leave  a  net 
charge  for  extra  work  of  $6,960.07. 

"In  explanation,  I  may  say  that  for  some  time  it  had  been  customary  to  force 
upon  the  contractor  the  absolute  assumption  of  all  risk  as  to  the  ultimate  depths  to 
which  foundations  might  go,  irrespective  of  what  was  shown  on  the  plans. 

"'Unfair'  is  really  a  mild  term  to  use  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

"After  a  long  series  of  interviews  with  the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  in 
charge  of  such  matters,  I  prepared  a  schedule  of  fixed  charges  for  additional  work. 

"The  prices  allowed  do  not  represent  full  value,  as,  for  instance,  paying  a  con- 
tractor a  premium  for  removal  of  rock,  and  then  paying  him  a  premium  for  putting  in 
concrete  and  masonry  work,  but  they  really  provide  substantial  compensation,  ;.  e., 
70  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  for  work  performed.  Under  this  schedule  of  fixed  charges 
it  is  plain  that  the  contractor  will  do  just  as  little  of  this  additional  work  as  he 
possibly  can. 

"I  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  proposition  that  on  the  total  contracts  of 
$4,207,500  there  was  extra  work  only  to  the  amount  of  $6,960.07,  less  deduction  of 
$4,388.03,  leaving  a  net  amount  for  extra  work  of  $2,572.04." 

The  foregoing  would  indicate,  and  this  is  claimed  to  be  the  fact, 
that  departure  from  the  original  contract  and  specifications,  requiring" 
adjustment  with  the  contractor,  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  office,  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
upon  which  construction  contracts  are  based,  is  to  be  commended. 

(3)     Delays  in  construction  involving  liability  under  provision  stipulating 

date  for  final  completion 

The  contracts  under  which  buildings  are  constructed  stipulate  a  lia- 
bility for  noil-completion  of  project  by  a  specified  date.  It  appears  that 
no  liability  is  asserted  under  this  provision,  except  where  the  contract  is 
cancelled.  Wo.  are  advised  that  this  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  with  respect  to  overtime,  in  the  performance  of  construction 
work. 

The  time  within  which  a  building  project  can  and  should  be  com- 
pleted is  capable  of  almost  definite  ascertainment.  As  a  matter  of 
practice  it  is  computed.  Because  of  the  importance  of  completing  build- 
ings within  such  reasonable  periods  each  construction  contract  provides. 
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as  one  of  its  essential  features,  liability  for  failure  to  perform  within 
the  stipulated  period. 

It  IS  noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  construction  projects  are 
not  completed  by  the  date  specified.^  It  is  but  natural  that  there  should 
be  delays  in  this  respect,  for  which  good  and  sufficient  excuses  are 
present.-  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  amply  show  this. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  delays  are  occurring  for  which  no  legal 
reasons  are  advanced,  and  for  which  the  indemnity  due  the  Board  of 
Education,  contemplated  in  the  contract,  is  not  asserted. 

Delays  necessarily  entail  heavy  loss.  In  the  light  of  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  school  accommodations  they  are  especially  deplorable. 
Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  this  provision,  which  permits  a  delinquent 
contractor  to  default  in  the  observance  of  the  overtime  clause,  without 
paying  the  penalty  of  the  delays  which  he  has  caused,  will  tend  to  pull 
down  the  standards  fixed,  and,  by  aggravating  the  delays,  defeat  the 
beneficial  object  which  such  restrictions  will,  if  enforced,  subserve. 

It  should  be  insisted,  as  a  matter  of  uniform  practice,  that  the 
contractor  apply  formally  for  an  extension  of  time  in  those  cases  where 
the  limit  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  exceeded,  presenting  those  reasons 
or  excuses  which  in  his  judgment  should  obtain.  The  Committee  on 
Buildings  should  pass  upon  such  request,  and  submit  its  reasons  for 
denial  or  assent  thereto.  When  the  construction  work  is  completed, 
and  such  completion  has  exceeded  the  period  stipulated  in  the  contract, 
with  any  extensions  which  may  have  been  granted,  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  should  advise  the  contractor  of  the  Department's  intention  to 
assert  the  liability  provided  for  in  the  contract,  and  offer  opportunity 
for  the  contractor  to  appear  at  a  hearing  and  present  reasons,  if  any, 
excusing  his  failure  to  perform.  Such  a  hearing  should  be  reported. 
It  would  seem  that  such  a  proceeding  would  establish  that  good  faith, 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education,  which  is  so  material  in 
enforcing  a  liability  of  this  nature. 

The  delays  to  which  the  Department  of  Education  is  subjected  may 
have  some  relation  to  the  rule  requiring  the  award  of  contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  Claim  is  made  that  the  mandatory  requirement  that 
such  contract  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  irrespective  of  such  contrac- 
tor's known  ability  or  responsibility,  entails  certain  hardships  on  the  De- 
partment. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  there  be  established  a  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship,^ which  will  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  bidders   (from 

^  Figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  on  twenty  buildings  (contracts  of 
iQii  and  1912)  show  that  the  average  delay,  beyond  the  date  specified  for  completion, 
on  the  buildings  that  were  completed  at  the  time  such  schedule  was  furnished  was  six 
months.     Delays  on  those  buildings  still  under  construction  were  not  computed. 

Not  one  of  the  buildings  was  completed  within  the  stipulated  time.  See  Ap- 
pendix G. 

2  Strikes,  etc. 

'Engineer  Charles  G.  Armstrong  makes  this  the  subject  of  a  recommendation  in 
his  report  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  entitled  "Delays  in  the  Location  and 
Construction  of  School  Buildings." 
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the  viewpoint  of  financial  ability  and  experience)  who  wish  to  compete 
for  work  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  from  city  funds.  In 
other  words,  such  a  board  would  keep  an  eligibility  list  of  contractors. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  board  is  highly  desirable.  The  value  of 
reform  in  this  direction  would  be  felt  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
owing  to  the  amount  and  importance  of  its  construction  work. 

c.  Economy  attained  in  construction  work 

A  determination  as  to  what  the  construction  work  planned  and  su- 
pervised by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  stands  for  in  the  way  of  economy 
would  necessitate  an  intensive  study  of  the  architectural  designs  and 
standards  in  the  light  of  school  needs.  Such  a  study  is  not  within  the 
pale  of  our  investigation.  However,  the  extent  to  which  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  has  adopted  standards  for  all  details,  practically 
eliminating  the  duplication  of  original  plans  for  details  of  interior  con- 
struction and  equipment,  and  has  adopted  building  standards  which  have 
shortened  and  standardized  draughting  processes  on  the  main  construc- 
tion plans,  thereby  attaining  economy,  is  considered  commendable.  So 
is  the  practice  of  estimating  the  cost  of  new  construction  projects,  for 
which  contracts  are  to  be  awarded,  under  Section  419  of  the  Charter, 
which  practice  guards  against  excessive  bidding,  or  combinations  in  bid- 
ding. 

It  was  attempted  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  cubiture  cost  of 
school  buildings  of  New  York  with  that  of  other  cities.  Difficulties 
were  encountered,  however,  in  differences  of  presentation,  which  mPide 
comparisons  inadvisable.  A  statement  that  ten  buildings  were  con- 
structed in  New  York  at  an  average  cubiture  cost  of  23.5  cent-^,  and 
that  the  cubiture  cost  in  Boston  for  a  similar  number  of  buildings  was 
19.8  cents,  was  found  upon  analysis  to  be  inconclusive.  The  type  of 
architecture,  foundation  conditions,  material  qualities,  material  and 
labor  markets  would  all  have  to  be  considered  as  factors  in  any  impar- 
tial comparison.  Even  subjected  to  expert  technical  examination,  defi- 
nite comparisons  based  on  averages  would  be  of  doubtful  value. 

d.  Suggested  extension  of  cost  data  to  cover  cost  of  draughting  and  in- 

spection force  on  construction  work 

The  Bureau  of  Buildings  at  present  keeps  cost  records  which  show 
the  draughting  cost  of  plans  for  construction  payable  from  corporate 
stock  funds.  It  does  not  keep  any  record  of  inspection  cost,  as  related 
to  construction  work  done.  The  draughting  cost  records  of  the  bureau 
are  kept  by  the  functional  divisions,  thus  showing  cost  of  the  following: 

Main  construction  and  sanitary  plans. 
Heating  and  ventilating  plans. 
Electric  plans. 
Furniture    and    equipment   plans. 
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The  records  oi  cost  of  main  construction  and  sanitary  plans  show 
the  draughting  and  related  cost  by  building  and  addition  items  in 
monthly  segregation.  These  are  in  balance  with  corporate  stock  pay- 
rolls. The  cost  records  of  the  other  divisions  are  in  more  or  less  memo- 
randum form. 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  work  relating  to  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  additions,  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  is  a  productive  unit; 
as  in  all  productive  units  the  criterion  of  its  efficiency  should  be  sought 
in  the  relation  which  the  material  or  functional  cost  bears  to  production. 
That  this  relation  may  be  currently  shown  the  cost  for  new  construction 
work  should  be  segregated  more  completely  on  a  functional  basis. 

In  Boston  the  practice  is  for  the  Department  of  School  Buildings 
to  obtain  plans  from  architects  and  to  make  awards  thereon  upon  a  fee 
basis  of  six  per  cent.  This  embraces  the  inspection  of  work  in  progress 
and  certifications  thereto. 

It  is  recommended  that  cost  records  of  the  bureau  along  these  lines 
be  extended  so  as  to  show : 

a.  Cost  of  draughting  and   related  detail,   such  as  blue  printing, 

etc.,  to  value    of    plans    prepared    (as    shown    by    contracts 
awarded)  by  building  item. 

b.  Cost  of  inspection  to  value  of  construction  work  done,  by  build- 

ing item. 

These  records  should  be  kept  by  each  functional  division,  under 
the  present  or  proposed  organization,  so  as  to  show  the  relative  cost  in 
aggregate  or  detail  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  its  architectural  opera- 
tions. Such  records  should  be  in  balance  with  appropriate  controlling 
accounts  and  records.  Furthermore,  this  information  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

If  developed  and  presented  along  functional  lines,  as  suggested,  such 
information  will  facilitate  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of  the  bureau's 
architectural  operations,  and,  in  the  light  of  its  accomplishments,  en- 
able a  comparison  of  the  cost,  one  year  with  another,  or  of  the  depart- 
ment with  other  departments  Tif  obtainable).  This  would  furnish  a 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 
the  bureau  in  its  most  important  phase  of  activity. 

Section  10.     Leasing  of  premises  for   school  purposes;  direct  procedure 

desirable 

The  many  steps  involved  in  the  leasing  of  property  for  school  pur- 
poses have  been  enumerated.  The  legal  aspect  of  the  procedure  has 
been  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  under  Chapter  II,  and  it  is 
therein  stated  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  legal  authority  requi- 
site to  execute  and  administer  funds  available  for  that  purpose  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  outside  control  which  is  now  asserted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinkinsr  Fund. 
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Despite  the  uniformity  of  procedure  which  is  entailed  by  this  out- 
side control,  it  is  thought  that,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
this  outside  review  and  control  tend  to  cause  delay,  minor  disagree- 
ments and  duplication  of  work,  which,  with  consideration  of  the  legal 
status  of  the  Board  in  this  connection,  is  undesirable.  In  most  cases 
the  leasing  of  a  building  for  school  purposes  is  to  temporarily  relieve 
congestion,  and,  on  this  account,  expedition  is  most  essential.  The  pro- 
cedure observed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  without  involving  the 
Comptroller  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  (i)  ascertainment  of  the  need  for  such  accommodations, 
and  (2)  securing  the  proposed  leases  on  favorable  terms;  with  this  pro- 
viso, however,  that  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  should  be  required,  under 
a  provision  which  should  be  incorporated  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Board, 
to  approve  or  disapprove  leases  presented  to  the  Board  for  action  as  to 
acceptance,  which  action  is  commonly  pro  forma  in  character,  rather 
than  deliberative  or  investigative. 

Section  11.    Purchase  of  furniture ;  change  of  method  recommended 

Furniture  and  new  equipment,  payable  out  of  corporate  stock  funds, 
are  purchased  for  each  new  school  or  addition  on  bids  obtained  specifi- 
cally therefor.  Specifications  are  printed  and  issued  for  each  new  school 
or  addition,  and  are  divided  into  'Ttems,"  such  items  representing  gen- 
eral classifications  of  furniture  and  equipment.  As  illustration,  printed 
specification  number  31,  issued  in  1913,  for  furniture,  etc.,  required  for 
addition  to  Public  School  72,  is  divided  into  three  items,  as  follows : 

Item  No.   i,  Clocks,  Cabinets,  Window  Shades,  etc. 

Item  No.  2,  Slate  Blackboards. 

Item  No.  3,  Adjustable  Desks  and  Seats. 

Under  each  item  definite  quantities  of  specific  articles  are  called  for. 
The  general  specifications  provide  that  a  separate  proposal  must  be 
submitted  for  each  "Item,"  and  that  award  will  be  made  thereon.  Thus, 
a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  clocks  is  required  to  submit  bids  on  um- 
brella stands,  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  etc.,  if  he  wishes  to  bid 
direct,  and  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  kindergarten  tables  is  required 
to  submit  bids  on  clocks,  etc.,  and  all  articles  included  in  that  particular 
"Item,"  which,  in  this  specific  case,  includes  clocks,  sand  trays,  mirrors, 
specimen  cases,  couches,  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  fire-axes  and 
window  shades. 

This  method  is  considered  to  contain  two  elements  of  disadvantage, 
which,  under  the  recommended  method,  would  be  eliminated,  with  a  con- 
sequent gain  in  economy.  Under  the  present  method  it  is  considered  that 
full  advantage  is  not  taken  of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  .buying, 
namely : 
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Direct  purchase  from  parties  who  manufacture  or  deal  in  special 

articles. 
Contracting  for  or  purchasing  such  articles  in  as  large  quantities 

as  conditions  make  possible. 

Where  furniture  and  equipment  are  standardized,  as  is  largely  the 
case  with  school  furniture  and  equipment,  the  best  policy  of  purchasing 
should  contemplate  the  establishment — at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year — of  standards  and  specifications  for  the  year,  with  estimates  of  the 
year's  requirements.  The  method  of  issuing  specifications  and  regulating 
bids  should  permit  bids  on  any  article,  and  awards  thereon,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  other  article  contained  in  the  list.  Contracts  or  agreements 
awarded  should  embrace  an  estimated  quantity,  which  would  become  a 
fixed  amount  only  as  the  Department  issued  orders  thereunder.  Thus, 
the  Department  would  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  full  economy  of  pur- 
chasing in  large  quantities  direct  from  the  manufacturer  or  special 
dealer;  furthermore,  it  would  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  lowest  bid  on 
one  article  without  being  compelled  to  accept  bids  on  other  articles 
(within  the  same  item)  for  which  lower  estimates  might  be  obtainable. 

It  is  observed  that  various  articles,  falling  under  the  head  of  furni- 
ture and  equipment,  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  are  the  same 
as  articles  falling  under  the  head  of  general  or  special  supplies,  purchased 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 
should  have  recourse  on  the  latter  for  supplies  carried  by  it.  If  this 
practice  commends  itself,  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  would 
submit  the  list  of  standardized  articles  of  equipment  and  supplies,  with 
estimated  needs,  to  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  who  would 
indicate  those  articles  which — falling  under  the  head  of  supplies — could 
be  furnished  by  him.  Certainly  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings — under  the  present  or  proposed  method  of  purchasing — should 
be  compared  with  those  obtained  under  existing  contracts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  before  action  is  taken  in  making  awards. 

The  proposed  practice  should  also  enable  the  replacement  of  stan- 
dardized articles  to  be  purchased  without  obtaining  separate  bids.  The 
fact  that  the  payment  of  the  one  (new  equipment)  is  payable  out  of 
corporate  stock  funds  and  the  other  f replacement)  is  payable  out  of 
special  school  fund  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  detail. 

The  practice  suggested  for  the  Building  Bureau  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  equipment  is  the  practice  which  obtains  in  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  for  the  purchase  of  general  and  special  supplies.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  method  be  adopted  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

Section  12.     Repair  of  school  buildings:  detailed  recommendations 

a.  Estimating  the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements. 

b.  Method  of  executing  repair  work. 
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c.  Analysis  of  costs  of  inspection  and  draughting  force  on  mainte- 

nance of  work ;  suggested  extension. 

d.  Inadequacy   of    the    annual    reports    of    the    Superintendent   of 

School  Buildings. 

a.    Estimating  the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements  is  payable  out  of  the  Special 
School  Fund.  Estimates  are  now  made  as  to  cost  of  necessary  repairs 
and  replacements  for  the  next  budgetary  period  by  school  unit.  The 
inspectors  of  the  bureau  make  surveys  of  each  school  and  prepare  memo- 
randum estimates.  While  the  system  of  individual  school  survey  and 
estimate  is  logical,  it  is  thought  that  the  methods  of  compiling  and  pre- 
senting the  descriptive  or  collateral  data,  supporting  the  estimates,  can 
be  improved. 

Inadequacy  of  field  survey  notes 

The  field  notes  of  the  inspectors  of  the  bureau  show  only  an  esti- 
mated amount  for  repairs,  with  a  characterization,  in  a  word  or  two, 
of  the  kind  of  repairs  needed.  As  the  basis  of  review  by  the  finance 
controlling  authorities  it  means  little.  It  affords  no  information  from 
which  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  estimate 
can  be  reached ;  without  this  it  has  no  value  for  the  purpose  of  outside 
control. 

Recommended  elaboration  of  field  notes 

In  arriving  at  estimates  of  cost  certain  facts  must  be  and  are  consid- 
ered by  the  inspectors.  The  crude  notes  now  taken  should  be  elaborated 
on  prepared  forms,  so  as  to  show  in  uniform  and  definite  presentation 
the  facts  that  are  now  known  only  to  the  inspector  or  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent by  reason  of  personal  knowledge. 

Such  recommended  forms  of  survey  should  show  both  historic  and 
material  facts.  For  instance,  where  survey  notes  now  show  an  item  of 
estimated  repairs,  as  'Tainting  4th  and  5th  Stories,  $750,"  there  would 
be  stated  the  date  when  last  painted,  cost,  if  obtainable,  the  approxi- 
mate area  of  floors  or  ceilings  to  be  painted,  the  kind  of  painting  to  be 
done,  description  of  condition,  and  such  full  remarks  and  further  infor- 
mation as  would  enter  into  and  afifect  a  description  of  condition  and 
estimate  of  cost  of  necessary  repairs. 

Extended  use  of  inspection  surveys  recommended 

Field  surveys,  elaborated  as  recommended  herein,  should  be  kept, 
after  preparation,  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  as  records  of  condition 
of  buildings  at  the  time  of  making  up  the  budget  estimates.  Related 
thereto,  and  filed  with,  should  be  records  of  repairs  made,  whether  pro- 
vided for  in  survev  estimates  or  not.     The  records  would  thus  be  a  run- 
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ning  narrative  as  to  the  condition  of  buildings  each  year,  and  repairs 
executed,  in  chronological  order. 

It  is  recommended  that  these  elaborated  surveys,  when  made,  be 
filed,  in  either  the  main  or  borough  offices,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
by  school  unit ;  and  that  abstracts  or  other  records  of  repairs  made  be 
filed  therewith  in  chronological  order,  according  to  relative  school  unit. 
Such  a  record,  apart  from  its  administrative  utility,  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  supporting  or  explaining  current  estimates  of  repairs  and 
replacement  items,  as  now  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

Unit  method  of  material  quantity  and  cost  preparation  of  estimates  difficult 

A  method  has  been  devised  and  suggested  for  use  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  presentation  of  estimates  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments by  the  finance  authorities  of  the  City,  that,  under  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau,  contains  certain  fundamental  difficulties  in  its  uti- 
lization by  the  Department.  Briefly,  this  method,  on  the  forms  pre- 
scribed, calls  for  estimates  as  to  the  total  quantities  and  cost  of  ma- 
terials considered  necessary  to  make  needed  repairs  and  replacements 
during  the  fiscal  period.  Separate  provision  is  not  made  as  to  labor 
costs  involved  in  the  handling  and  transformation  of  such  material  into 
completed  repairs  and  replacements.  This  method  of  presentation 
would  seem  to  be  essentially  desirable  and  logical,  if  the  Department 
actually  executed  its  own  work  with  direct  labor. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  except  in  a  minor  degree.  Even  were 
the  field  surveys  of  the  inspectors  translated  and  tabulated  into  unit  ma- 
terial costs  (which  would  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  work),  there 
would  seem  to  be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  information  developed  would 
be  more  valuable  for  comparison  with  actual  work  executed  than  the 
methods  of  individual  school  presentation,  and  whether  the  results 
achieved  would  be  more  reliable.  In  repair  work,  such  as  is  estimated 
and  provided  for  under  the  item  of  "Repairs  and  Replacements,"  the 
labor  cost,  as  distinct  from  the  material  cost,  is  a.ssumed  to  be  as  large 
as  the  material  cost,  and  these  two  items,  on  account  of  varied  condi- 
tions, and  independent  cost  fluctuation,  bear  no  positive  relation  to  each 
other.  On  that  account  they  are  difficult  of  comparison,  except  on  defi- 
nite jobs,  where  all  conditions  are  known.  For  this  reason  the  presenta- 
tion of  estimates  along  present  lines,  but  supported  with  more  adequate 
data,  is  recommended. 

b.    Method  of  executing  repair  work 

Practically  all  of  the  repair  work  is  done  by  contractors  under  open 
market  order  or  contract  arrangement.  The  former  embraces  all  repair 
work  the  estimated  cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  $500.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  office,  hereinbefore  outlined,  in  obtaining  bids  and  mak- 
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ing  awards  for  all  such  work,  is  calculated  to  obtain  sufficient  competi- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  favoritism  in  calling  for  bids.  The 
present  practice  is  to  be  commended. 

Formal  contracts  are  entered  into,  in  keeping  with  Section  419  of 
the  Revised  Charter,  for  nearly  all  repair  work  the  cost  of  which  will 
exceed  $500. 

The  cost  of  all  work,  except  that  which  is  done  under  emergency, 
is  estimated  by  the  inspectors  of  the  bureau,  so  that  a  check  is  thus 
provided  against  excessive  bidding.  A  comparison  of  the  estimated 
cost  with  the  several  bids  submitted  for  each  of  a  large  number  of 
buildings  indicated  that  the  estimates  were  figured  on  a  close  basis. 

The  repair  work  actually  executed  by  the  bureau  itself  is  of  a  minor 
character,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  borough  organization  of 
Brooklyn.^  Comparison  as  to  the  economy  of  such  work  with  work  exe- 
cuted under  contract  or  open  market  order  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  no 
records  have  been  maintained  which  would  show  this.  There  are  obvi- 
ous reasons,  even  if  proper  records  were  kept,  why  such  a  comparison 
would  be  difficult. 

Job  cost  cards  are  kept,  showing  the  cost  of  each  job  executed,  but, 
as  these  records  are  not  tabulated,  or  controlled  in  any  way,  they  are 
of  little  value  for  determining  the  economy  of  the  work  done.  It  is 
stated  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  branch 
that  he  has  no  clerical  assistance  with  which  he  could  compile  more 
accurate  or  detailed  cost  data.  It  would  seem  that  such  data  should  be 
compiled  and  that  sufficient  clerical  assistance  should  be  provided  for 
that  purpose,  so  that  the  Bureau's  operations  in  this  direction  will  be 
ascertainable. 

c.    Analysis  of  cost  of  inspection  and  draughting  force  on  maintenance 
work;  suggested  extension 

In  the  foregoing  a  recommendation  as  to  the  compiling  and  pre- 
senting of  draughting  costs  of  the  bureau  in  its  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  additions  has  been  made.  In  that  other  part  of  its  pre- 
scribed work,  namely,  the  inspection  of  the  physical  condition  of  build- 
ings, making  specifications  of  needed  repairs,  obtaining  and  supervising 
execution  thereof,  cost  data  should  be  kept  and  presented  along  similar 
lines,  in  order  that  the  operation  and  cost  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 
can  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 

It  is  accordingly  suggested  and  recommended  that  the  cost  of  the 
technical  force,  payable  out  of  the  Special  School  Fund,  be  segregated 
and  kept  in  the  bureau,  so  as  to  show  along  functional  lines  the  cost 
of  the  inspection  force  and  the  cost  of  the  draughting  force  engaged 
on  current  maintenance  work.  This  cost  should  be  presented  in  the 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings'  annual  report,  and  related  to  the 

*  The  making  of  minor  repairs  is  enjoined  upon  janitors.     Sec.  116,  Subd.   15,  16. 
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cost  of  ihe  repair  work  executed.  In  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent only  the  cost  of  advertibed  contracts  are  given.  All  repair  work, 
however,  should  be  included. 

There  are  117  inspectors  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  en- 
gaged ni  both  new  construction  and  repair  work.  The  large  size  of  the 
bureau's  inspecting  force  entails  considerable  expense.  Whether  or 
not.  however,  the  inspection  force  is  too  large  or  too  small,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  No  data  have  been  kept  that  would  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  rules  of  the  bureau  prescribe  that  each 
school  must  be  visited  by  an  inspector  of  the  bureau  every  week.  In 
this  connection  it  is  stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
that  this  inspection  is  made  in  a  great  number  of  instances  while  the 
inspector  is  at  the  school  for  some  definite  purpose  of  inspecting  repairs 
under  way  or  executed. 

Criticism  exists'  of  the  policy  and  size  of  the  inspection  force  em- 
ploved  in  visiting  schools  for  purposes  of  noting  the  safety  and  need 
of  repair.^  For  the  determination  of  these  questions,  and  as  a  need 
of  the  bureau,  it  is  recommended  that  a  time  record  and  cost  system 
be  installed,  in  order  to  develop  facts  essential  to  the  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

The  system  and  method  suggested  is  as  follows :  Each  inspector 
should  be  provided  with  a  blank  form  of  inspection  book,  the  sheets  of 
which  should  be. in  triplicate  or  quadruplicate  and  detachable.  These 
books  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  following  form: 


Name  of  Inspector  (No )   Classification 

School  visited Date time  arr time  dep. 


Description 
New  Construction  Inspection   


Time 

Consumed 

Hours 


Specific  Inspection 

Involved  by 

Repairs  Under  Way  (1) 

"       Executed       (2) 

"       Proposed        (3) 

(Check  No.  of  Cause  of  Inspection). 


General  Inspection  as  to  Safety  and  Need  of  Repairs. 


Check  (4)     If  any  defect  involving  safety  to  children  or  others  is  discovered  (not  pre- 
viously reported). 
Check  (5)     If  any  main  need  of  repairs  discovered  (not  previously  reported). 
Check  (6)     If  any  minor  need  of  repairs  discovered  (not  previously  reported). 

Approved, 

Deputy  Superintendent  or  Chief  of  Division. 

*  See  report  of  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  engineer,  to  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
on  "The  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Buildings." 
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This  form  should  be  filled  out  by  the  inspector  as  called  for  therein. 
A  full  description  of  the  inspection  made  should  be  given,  as  also  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  thereby.  No  visit  should  be  made  to  a 
school  by  an  inspector  without  an  inspection  form  being  made  out  and 
transmitted  to  the  bureau.  Where  the  inspection  is  concerned  with  re- 
pairs under  way,  or  executed,  the  name  or  number  of  the  contractor 
should  be  given.  Where  concerned  with  repairs  specifically  proposed 
tlie  name  of  the  proposer  and  the  date  of  the  proposal  (for  instance, 
"Principal  Henderson  letter.  May  5th,")  should  be  given. 

Two  copies  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  One  copy 
^liould  be  filed  under  the  school  visited,  and  the  other  should  be  filed 
under  the  name  or  number  of  the  inspector.  Monthly  abstracts  should 
be  compiled  therefrom,  so  as  to  show 

a.  Cost  of  new  construction  inspection   (payable  out  of  corporate 

stock)  under  classification  of  the  inspector. 

b.  Cost  of  repair  inspection  (involved  by  repairs  under  execution, 

specifically   proposed,    and   certification   of   repairs   executed) 
under  classification  of  the  inspector. 

c.  Cost  of  general   inspection,  as  to  safety  and  need  of   repairs. 

under   classification  of  the  inspector.     Also  the  number  and 
kind  of  any  defects  discovered  affecting  personal  safety. 
The  janitors  of  the  schools  should*  also  be  provided  with  blanks  in 
duplicate  or  triplicate  (one  to  be  retained  when  filled  out  at  the  school). 
These  blanks  should  provide  for  the  record  of  the  following  informa- 
tion, and.  when  filled  out,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  bureau. 


Name  of  Janitor Date. 


School Borough 

DESCRIPTION   OF   REPAIRS   NEEDED 
(1)     Involving  Safely  of  Children  or  Others. 


(2)     Not  Involving  Personal  Safety. 


Instructions  to  Janitor: 

If  repairs  needed  involve  safety  send  this  advice  immediatelv  or  telephone.  If  j'ou 
telephone  this  blank  must  follow,  properly  filled  out,  WITHOUT   FAIL. 

REPORT  other  repairs  needed,  (if  any)  W'EEKLY.  Do  not  however  include  any 
repairs  you  have  previously  reported  as  needed. 

Janitors  should  be  required  to  follow  the  above  instructions  and 
to  fill  out  forms  properly.  The  copy  received  by  the  bureau  should  be 
filed  under  the  name  or  number  of  the  particular  school. 
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The  above  method  and  system  should  be  installed  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. There  would  thus  be  provided  a  means  for  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  adequacy  and  functional  cost  of  the  inspection  force 
of  the  bureau,  and  whether  or  not,  as  has  been  variously  suggested, 
the  janitorial  force  could  successfully  perform  certain  of  the  functions 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

After  this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months  (without  including  the  first  month  of  operation)  the 
Board  of  Education  should  make  an  investigation  and  review  of  the 
inspection  force  and  work  in  the  light  of  the  information  developed 
thereby.  The  insfiection  slips  and  time  cost  record  should  be  examined, 
and  the  reports  of  the  janitorial  force  should  be  compared  with  the 
reports  of  the  inspection  force.  Also  the  raimber  of  those  defects 
involving  personal  safety  should  be  observed  and  considered.  A  com- 
parison in  this  respect  should  be  made  between  the  reports  of  the  jani- 
tors and  the  inspectors,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
general  inspection  made  by  the  latter. 

Resultant  reports,  with  data,  as  recommended  herein,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  as  supporting 
data  to  the  budgetary  estimate  for  salaries  of  the  inspection  force. 

Investigation  by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  recommended  herein, 
is  a  necessity.  It  is  pointed  out  in  this  chapter  that  the  information 
furnished  the  Board  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  is  of 
a  stereotyped  and  formal  character.  The  Board,  as  a  board,  cannot  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  operations  of  its  largest  administrative  bureau. 
A  special  committee  of  the  Board,  or  a  Committee  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency,  similar  to  that  recommended  in  Chapter  III  of  this  part, 
should  conduct  this  investigation. 

d.    Inadequacy  of  the  annual  reports  of  the   Superintendent    of  School 

Buildings 

The  cost  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  the  salaries  of  its  draught- 
ing and  inspection  force  approximates  $400,000  annually.  This  ex- 
penditure is  chargeable  against  both  current  expense  and  capital  invest- 
ment, and  is  for  various  classes  of  work.  The  compilation  and  presen- 
tation of  data,  showing  the  distribution  of  this  cost  along  functional 
hues,  as  has  been  previously  recommended  herein,  is  essential  to  any 
judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau's  administration.  Reliable 
figures  of  percentage  of  cost,  compared  to  those  that  should  be  shown 
by  the  bureau,  are  doubtless  obtainable,  which,  by  comparison  with  due 
consideration  to  relative  conditions,  would  afford  a  means  for  judgment 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

In  this  respect  the  inadequacy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  must  be  commented  on.     This  report  is 
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made  in  compliance  with  Section  30,  Subd.  11,. of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board.  In  addition  to  calling  for  certain  elementary  facts,  such  as  a 
statement  showing  all  new  buildings  and  additions  in  course  of  con- 
struction, etc..  this  by-law  calls  for  "other  information  of  interest  to 
the  Board."  However,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings  only  those  definite  facts  specifically  called  for  are 
stated.  The  other  information  of  interest  to  the  Board  appears  to 
be  nil. 

It  is  true  that  in  1906  a  more  extensive  report  was  made,  but  the 
period  between  then  and  191 1  (the  last  published  report  obtainable  at 
this  time)  is  a  considerable  time  for  the  Board  to  be  without  more  ade- 
quate information  than  has  been  furnished  them.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent,  under  date  of  January  i,  1912,  covering  the 
operation  of  the  bureau  for  the  year  191 1,  contains  the  following  in- 
formation : 

Number  and  value  of  advertised  contracts  awarded,  shown  by  bor- 
ough and  class  of  contract  (new  buildings,  heating  and  venti- 
lating work,  electrical  work). 

A  statement  of  the  additional  accommodations  furnished  during  the 
year  191 1,  shown  by  borough. 

A  statement  of  the  work  contemplated,  shown  by  borough. 

Xo  statement  is  made  as  to  the  repair  work  made  under  unadver- 
tised  contracts  or  open  market  orders,  or  work  executed  by  the  bureau 
itself. 

The  extent  and  size  of  the  bureau's  operations  and  the  large  cost 
of  the  bureau  itself  makes  imperative  that  the  fullest  information  pos- 
sible be  furnished,  both  to  the  Board  and  to  those  otherwise  interested. 
In  addition  to  the  recommendations  which  have  been  specifically  made, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  amplify 
his  report  with  such  other  information  as  to  the  policy  and  work  of 
the  bureau  as  would  be  of  pertinent  interest  and  value  in  judging  its 
administration. 


CHAPTER  V.     THE  CARE  OF  BUH^DINGS 

Description  of  Present  Organization  and  Procedure 

Section   i.  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings;  its  functions. 

Section  2.  Office  of  Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

Section  3.  Supervision  of  Janitors. 

Section  4.  Janitorial  Staff. 

Critical  Comment  and  Constructive  Suggestions 

Section  5.     General  comment,  with  summary  of  recommendations. 
Section  6.     Lack  of  technical  direction  and  supervision  of  janitorial 

staff. 
Section  7.     Relation  of  committee  to  its  executive. 
Section  8.     Relation  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  to  the  clerk  of  the 

committee. 
Section  9.     Direct  vs.  indirect  system  of  employment. 

Section  1.    The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings;  its  fimctions 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  under  Section  25  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  care  and  custody  of  school  buildings  and  premises  (including  the 
hall  of.  the  Board  of  Education).  It  is  furthermore  charged  with  the 
following  specific  duties: 

a.  The  granting  of  permission  for  use  of  public  school  buildings 

or  property. 

b.  The  appointment  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  all  janitors  and 

other  employees  required  for  the  care  of  such  buildings  and 
premises,  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Board. 

c.  The  preparation  of  janitors'  salary  schedules. 

d.  The  preparation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  cleaning  and 

disinfection  of  school  buildings  and  other  property. 

e.  Trial  and  fine  of  janitors  for  violating  any  rules  or  regulations 

of  the  Department. 

f.  Preparation   and   presentation  to  the    Board,    in   July   of   each 

year,  of  a  statement  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  next  calen- 
dar year  for  janitors'  salaries,  etc. 
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Section  2.     Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors 

The  Supervisor  of  Janitors  is  the  executive  ol'ticcr  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Care  of  Buildings.  The  by-laws  invest  this  officer  with  little 
real  administrative  power  other  than  that  which  is  incidental  to  the 
receipt  and  reference  of  reports  and  advising  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence thereto.  In  actual  practice  this  status  has  been  observed ;  the  com- 
mittee  concerns   itself   with  the  details   of   administration. 

There  are  three  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Janitors  engaged  in  field 
inspectorial  work  and  two  clerical  assistants,  who  are  concerned  with 
office  details. 

This  comprises  the  total  executive  and  clerical  force  of  the  office 
through  which  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  acts. 

The  district  assignments  of  the  Assistant  Supervisors  are  as  follows :  ^ 

Number 
of    Schools 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx 220 

Borough  of  Brooktyn 178 

Borough  of  Queens  and  Richmond 129 

527 

No  borough  offices  are  maintained.  The  assistant  supervisors  re- 
port to  the  office  twice  a  day.  by  telephone,  and  are  present  on  the  days 
of  the  committee  meetings   (every  Friday)    for  purpose  of  conference. 

Section  3.     Supervision  of  janitors 

The  by-laws  contemplate  that  the  supervision  of  the  janitorial  force 
shall  reside  in  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  and  its  executive 
force  and  in  the  school  principals. - 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  janitor  may  receive  instructions  from 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  to  whom  he  is  required  to  re- 
port, as  to  damage  to  the  school  premises,  the  commencement  of  repair 
work,  and  any  irregularity,  etc.,  in  the  prosecution  thereof,^  and  from 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
school  supplies. 

Section  4.     Janitorial  staff 

a.  Organization  of  janitorial  staff. 

b.  The  duties  of  janitors. 

c.  ^Method  of  employment  and  compensation  of  janitors. 

^  See  footnote  i,  page  298. 

'The  principal  is  required  "to  direct  the  janitor  and  see  that  he  properly  per- 
forms his  duty"  ;  report  "any  failure  or  omission  to  comply  with  by-law  provisions"  to 
the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  (Sec.  117,  Sub.  7.  of  the  By-Laws).  The  princi- 
pal is  also  required  to  "understand  the  mode  of  operating  and  protecting  the  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  properly  supervising  the 
janitor  in  relation  thereto."     *     *    * 

'  Sec.  50,  Subd.  13,  14  and  17,  By-Laws. 
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a.  Organization  of  janitorial  staff 

There  are  ^2y  ^  school  buildings  in  the  school  system.  To  each  is 
assigned  a  janitor,  who  is  charged  with  the  care,  custody  and  cleaning- 
of  the  school  building  and  the  operation  of  the  heating  plant  (Sections 
115.  116.  117,  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education). 

The  measurement  or  indirect  system  of  employment  of  janitors 
obtains  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  school  buildings.  Under  this  system 
the  janitor  employs  such  assistants  (cleaners  and  firemen)  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  He  determines  terms  of  employment,  such  as  compen- 
sation and  hours  per  day,  and  prescribes  their  duties.  No  records  of 
an  accurate  nature  as  to  the  size  of  the  janitorial  staff  within  each  build- 
ing are  kept  at  the  present  time. 

b.  The  duties  of  janitors 

The  janitor  is  charged  with  the  care,  custody  and  cleaning  of  the 
school  building  and  the  operation  of  the  heating  plant.  His  duties  are 
many  and  varied.  These  are  prescribed  in  great  detail  in  the  by-laws, 
with  definite  methods  of  work  outlined.  Such  provision  is  supple- 
mented by  periodic  and  special  circulars  of  instructions  and  regulations 
which  are  issued  by  the  committee.  These  are  formulated  by  the  Super- 
visor of  Janitors. 

The  duties  of  the  janitor  may  be  differentiated  into  two  distinct 
classes : 

Those  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  heating  and  ventilating' 

plants. 
Those  relating  to  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  school  plant  and 

equipment. 

Section  116  of  the  by-laws  (Sub.  15-16)  charges  him  with  the 
making  of  minor  repairs,^  reporting  the  need  of  repairs  ^  and  super- 
vision of  work  of  a  repair  nature  in  progress  on  his  premises.^ 

In  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  premises  and  inspecting  repair 
work  in  progress  the  janitor  performs  the  same  function  as  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  On  such  matters  he  is  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

The  extent  of  the  repair  work  done  by  the  janitors  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  No  records  thereof  are  maintained,  either  in  the  ofiice  of 
the  Supervisor,  or  in  the  school.     The  observance  of  the  by-law  provi- 

^  In  operation  July  31,  1912.  Annual  report,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1912, 
page  18. 

^Section  116,  Subd.  15.  "He  shall  make  small  repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus, 
locks,  doors,  furniture,  etc.,  and,  if  adjustable  furniture  is  used,  make  such  adjustments- 
in  the  height  thereof  as  may  be  required.  All  worn,  cut  and  leaking  washers  shall  be- 
replaced,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require." 

'Section  116,  Subd.  13,  14. 

*  Section  116,  Subd.  14,  17. 
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sions  depends  solely  on  the  janitor  himself.     No  stock  of  supplies  to  be 
issued  to  the  janitor  for  repair  purposes  is  kept. 

c.     Method  of  employment  and  compensation  of  janitors,  etc. 

\\  ith  the  exceptions  enumerated,  janitors  are  employed  and  dealt 
with  as  quasi  contractors.  This  is  called  the  indirect  or  measurement 
system.  Each  janitor  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  building.  He 
in  turn  employs  such  assistance  as  he  may  need,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  committee,  and  defrays  the  expense  of  their  salaries. 

The  compensation  of  the  school  janitor  is  based  upon  a  graduated 
scale  of  payment,  which  is  formulated  by  the  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  scale  considers  the  area  of  the 
building  and  premises  to  be  cleaned,  size  and  kind  of  the  units  of  the 
heating  apparatus  to  be  operated,  and  rent  allowances.^  A  supple- 
mentary scale  is  observed  for  the  special  activities. 

No  control  is  exercised  over  the  employment  of  janitors'  assistants, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  schools  which  are  operated  on  the  scheme 
of  direct  employment,  subject  to  civil  service  requirements.  While  the 
present  arrangement  will  permit  of  no  direct  control  over  the  service 
of  such  assistants,  a  certain  control  is  maintained  through  the  janitor, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  and  appearance  of  his  help. 
Again,  while  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter  of  janitor's  assistants,  under  the  quasi  contractual  arrange- 
ment, attempts  have  been  made  to  learn  the  standards  of  compensation 
which  prevail,  and  readjust,  by  personal  influence,  conditions  which  were 
unsatisfactory  or  unfair.  Requests  were  issued  in  the  years  1910  and 
191 1,  for  the  names  of  assistants,  compensation  paid,  etc.,  in  each  school 
building.  These  orders  were  indifferently  observed.  No  such  orders 
w^ere  issued  in  1912.  Blanks  calling  for  this  information,  in  greater 
detail,  were  sent  out  in  the  early  part  of  1913.  Opposition  immediately 
arose  from  the  janitors,  and  the  matter  was  suspended  until  the  Com- 

^  This  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  date  of  August  30,  1910  (Jour- 
nal, pp.  1471-1475),  is  as  follows: 

"i.  That  the  area  in  square  feet  covered  by  the  building  or  buildings  under  the 
charge  of  each  janitor  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  stories,  excluding  cellars, 
and  from  the  .product  shall  be  deducted  the  area  of  the  janitor's  rooms  (living)  if  any. 
This  measurement  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  following  rates,  on  each  thousand  and 
quarter  thousand  square  feet,  viz. :  when  the  measurement  is  less  than  10,000  square 
feet,  the  rate  shall  be  $50:  when  the  measurement  is  10,000  square  feet  or  over,  the 
rate  shall  be  obtained  by  deducting  from  $47  ten  cents  for  each  quarter  thousand  square 
feet  in  excess  of  10.000.  but  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  %2>7- 

"2.  That  all  paved,  flagged,  or  planked  sidewalks  and  yards  and  roof  playgrounds 
connected  with  the  building  or  buildings  shall  be  measured  and  calculated  as  above, 
but  at  one-half  the  above  rates. 

"3.  That  there  shall  be  forty-seven  different  rates  of  compensation  for  the  care 
and  management  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  based  upon  the  size,  number 
and  character  thereof  in  the  various  schools. 

"4.  That  rent  allowances  shall  be  granted  to  janitors  which  shall  be  "adjustable — 
according  to  location" — ranging  from  $221  minimum  to  $364  per  annum." 
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miiiee  on  Bv-laws  and  Legislation  recognized  its  validity,  when  a  second 
order  was  issued  by  the  Committee  On  Care  of  Buildings.  The  legality 
oi  this  request  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  temporary  in- 
junction staving  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  from  taking  any 
disciplinary  measures  for  failure  to  comply  with  such  regulation.^ 

Section  5.     General  comment,  with  summary  of  recommendations 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Education,  with  respect  to 
its  system  of  supervision  of  the  janitorial  force,^  is  considered  defec- 
tive. There  is  a  lack  of  functional  coordination  in  the  existence  of 
three  separate  and  distinct  administrative  units,  each  of  which  inde- 
pendently function  with  respect  to  closely  related  and  interdependent 
classes  of  work  concerned  with  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  schools. 
The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  (acting  through  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Janitors),  although  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
janitorial  force,  exercises  no  supervision  over  the  usage  of  fuel  and 
janitorial  supplies  by  the  janitors.  The  Committee  on  Supplies  (acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  Supplies)  exercises  this  function  without  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  and,  furthermore,  supervises  or  attempts  to  super- 
vise, the  janitors  in  the  operation  of  their  respective  heating  and  venti- 
lating plants,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fuel  efficiency  engineer 
recently  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  The  Committee  on  Build- 
ings (acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Buildings)  installs  and  repairs  the 
heating  and  ventilating  plants  throughout  the  system,  but  has  no 
authority  or  control  over  their  operation. 

Reference  to  this  has  also  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this 
report.  Chapter  IV,  "Construction,  Leasing,  Equipment  and  Repair  of 
School  Buildings."  A  recommendation  is  therein  contained  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  should  be  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  proposed  Bureau  of  School  Engineering. 

Patent  defects  exist  in  the  present  organization  and  procedure  pro- 
vided for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  janitorial  stafif. 
These  are : 

'  It  appears  that  the  original  notice  to  return  this  information  was  under  January 
22,  1913;  that  a  committee  representing  the  janitors  filed  a  brief  before  the  Committee 
on  By-laws  and  Legislation,  contesting  the  legality  of  the  request.  After  several  ex- 
tensions of  time  the  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Legislation  advised  the  Committee 
on  Care  of  Buildings  that  its  action  was  legal.  A  new  order  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion issued  April  30.  1913.  to  the  effect  that  the  information  should  be  furnished  on  or 
before  May  10.  While  this  order  was  observed  by  most  of  the  jani'.orial  staff,  it 
appears  that  proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  those  declining  to 
furnish  the  d^ta  Cof  which  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred)  staying  tem- 
porarily any  disciplinary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings 
against  those  who  have  not  complied  with  the  regulation. 

*  Report  of  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  Engineer,  to  the  Cnmm'ttee  on  School  Inquiry 
("condition  and  efficiency  of  school  buildings"),  and  report  (dnted  March  2^.  IQ13) 
of  the  Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation,  a  subcommittee  cf  the  Bo^rd  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  also  are  relative  to  the  subject. 
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First:  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  attends  to  details  of 
administration,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors, 
who  is  the  executive  officer  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  not  apparent,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  practice  is  to  be  con- 
demned. 

Second:  Records  that  would  seem  to  be  essential  are  not  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Supervisor.  No  records  of  fuel  consumption  and  heat- 
ing data  are  maintained.  This  is  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that, 
as  stated,  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  apparently  pays  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  question  of  scientifically  heating  and  ventilating  the 
schools,  as  reflected  in  fuel  consumption. 

Third:  The  field  and  office  forces  under  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors 
are  inadequate  in  size. 

Fourth:  Confiiction  and  lack  of  economy  exist  in  the  present  rela- 
tion between  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  (as  the  administrative  officer 
of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings)  and  the  clerk  acting  as  com- 
mittee clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings. 

To  remedy  the  present  faulty  organization  and  methods,  as  outlined 
above,  it  is  recommended : 

1.  That   the   present    organization    for   the    care    of   buildings    be 

changed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  hereinbe- 
fore made.  This  change  contemplates  that  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Janitors  become  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Bureau  of  School  Engineering.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  would  be  a  divisional  officer, 
under  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Engineering,  and  appointed  by  him. 

2.  That  such  records  should  be  maintained  by  the  Supervisor  of 

Janitors  as  would  show^  consumption  of  fuel,  facts  of  opera- 
tion, size  of  staff  in  each  building,  compensation  thereof,  etc. 
These  records  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  supervisory  control 
over  the  plant  operation,  and  enable  the  Department  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  oi  the  janitorial 
staff  and  plant  equipment. 

3.  That  the  executive  and  inspectorial  force  of  the  office  of  the 

Supervisor  of  Janitors  be  increased.  The  inspectorial  force 
should  be  doubled.  More  clerical  assistants  are  demanded  by 
the  present  conditions;  two  additional  clerks  will  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  routine  work  of  the  office  under  the  pro- 
posed innovations.  Upon  recommended  change  in  organiza- 
tion a  transfer  from  the  inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  this  recommen- 
dation. 
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Recommendations  have  elsewhere  been  made  in  this  report  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  committee  and  the  committee  clerk  to 
the  administrative  officers.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  it  is 
recommended : 

4.  That  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  be  given  more  administrative 
responsibility,  and  that  the  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Care 
of  Buildings  exercise  no  administrative  duties. 

These  recommendations  are  treated  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions. 

Section  6.   Lack  of  technical  direction  and  supervision  of  the  janitorial  stafif 

The  janitors,  janitor-engineers,  and  cleaners  in  charge,  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  schools  and  premises  of  the 
svstem,  are  also  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating plants  of  their  respective  schools.  They  are  required  to  be  both 
caretakers  and  engineers. 

Under  the  present  organization,  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  janitors  are  vested  in  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings;  immedi- 
ate supervision  is  largely  vested  in  the  principals  of  the  school,  who  are 
required  to  certify  as  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  janitorial  ser- 
vice. Also  both  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  come  into  contact  with  the  work  of  the  janitors,  although  no 
supervision  is  exercised  by  either.  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Build- 
ings has  executive  assistance  in  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  and  his  three 
assistants.  Both  the  Supervisor  and  the  Assistant  Supervisors  are 
practical  engineers  and  janitors,  and  hold  first-class  engineers'  licenses. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  any  technical  supervision  or  control  over  the 
janitors,  in  their  capacities  as  engineers,  is  had  through  the  Supervisor 
of  Janitors  and  his  assistants,  for  the  committee  and  principals  do  not, 
ordinarily,  possess  any  technical  or  practical  experience  in  engineering. 

The  technical  supervision  and  control  of  the  janitorial  force  is  in- 
adequate and  ineffective.  In  such  fundamentally  important  matters  as 
the  consumption  of  coal,  oil,  and  other  supplies,  the  condition  of  fur- 
naces, etc.,  no  records  are  kept  in  the  central  office  that  would  enable 
the  Supervisor  or  his  assistants  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  economi- 
cal operation  of  any  heating  and  ventilating  plant  in  the  system.  The 
by-laws  provide  that  the  "janitor  shall  report  to  the  office  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Janitors  at  least  once  each  month  the  condition  of  the  heating, 
ventilating,  electric  light  and  power  plants  in  the  building  under  his 
charge,  and  sign  his  name  in  the  register  kept  for  that  purpose."  This 
regulation,  however,  is  not  observed. 

The  personal  inspection  of  the  individual  school  plants  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  even  under  a  most  perfect  system  of  reporting.  Such 
inspectorial  work  devolves  upon  the  Supervisor  and  his  three  assistants. 
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Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  system  and  the  numerous  matters  re- 
quiring their  special  attention,  the  inspection  of  the  school  plants  by 
these  ot^cers  is,  of  necessity,  superficial. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  supervision  of  the  janitor  by  the 
principal,  as  the  executive  head  of  the  school  unit,  is  necessary  and 
logical.  No  confusion  of  authority  arises  therefrom.  Such  supervi- 
sion, however,  concerns  itself  with  the  functions  of  the  janitor,  in  his 
capacity  of  caretaker  of  the  school  building  and  premises,  rather  than 
in  his  capacity  as  engineer.  Beyond  obvious  results  of  bad  heating  and 
ventilating,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  principal  will  supervise  the 
janitor  in  the  care  and  operation  of  his  heating  and  ventilating  plant. 

The  following  communication  of  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Ikiildings,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Buildings,  points  out  the  urgent  need  for  a  more  efficient  supervision 
of  the  janitors  in  the  performance  of  their  engineering  duties: 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

Subject:     "Supervision  of  Janitors'  Work." 

New  York,  March  i.  1907. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Higgins, 
Cliairmau,  Covimittee  on  Care  of  Buildings. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  what  you  said  to  me  in  reference 
to  your  desire  to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  for  proper  supervision  of  janitors,  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  plants  in  the  schools. 

:{c  :};  4:  ^  =t:  ^  ^  ^  3lcl 

Our  office,  one  and  all,  take  an  honest  pride  in  being  able  to  turn  out  the  most 
up-to-date  school  buildings  for  the  money  expended,  of  any  city  in  the  country.  IVe 
haze  -witnessed  zcitli  dismay  the  rapid  deterioration  of  some  of  our  buildings  simply 
from  neglect  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  employed  and  paid  to  care  for  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  observed,  that  undue  damage  and  deterioration 
does  not  take  place  in  other  buildings,  although  occupied  by  both  day  and  evening 
schools.  It  is  simply  an  exemplification  of  human  nature.  Some  will  perform  their 
duty  without  supervision,  but,  unfortunately,  such  people  are  so  far  in  the  minority  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  go  round. 

We  are  therefore  obliged  to  employ  many  who  do  require  constant  watching  to 
hold  them  up  to  their  work. 

It  has  been  understood  that  this  office  was  not  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
mechanical  plants  in  the  school  buildings,  and  it,  therefore,  has  not  employed  more 
men  than  were  barely  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the  installation  of  new  work  and 
to  look  after  repairs  to  the  plants  in  buildings  after  they  were  occupied.  For  instance, 
in  the  Borough  of  ^lanhattan,  they  have  twenty-one  buildings  and  additions  under 
construction ;  we  have  two  men  to  look  after  the  installation  of  heating  work,  while 
there  are  three  men  in  charge  of  repairs. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  number  and  size  of  the  school  buildings,  and  the 
area  to  be  covered,  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  reached  that  this  force  is  too  small  to 
cover  the  work  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  this  bureau,  much  less  to  undertake 
other  supervision. 

Quite  a  large  part  of  the  repairs  zchich  zve  are  called  upon  to  make  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  use  of  apparatus  in  a  manner  other  than  would  be  sanctioned  in  commercial 
buildings.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  there  were  proper  supervision  of  the  janitors' 
Ziork,  and  I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  yourself  and  your  committee  the  adoption 
of  recommendations  I  made  in  my  report,  presented  to  this  Board  on  June  13.  1906, 

^  Unimportant  paragraph  omitted. 
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to  establish  a  school  of  instruction  for  new  men ;  also  that  you  increase  your  snper7'isi)ig 
force,  through  the  oiiployiiicut  of  f^racticat  engineers. 

It  would  seem  that  complete  success  cannot  be  attained  until  there  shall  haze  been 
deiised  and  put  into  practice  some  scheme  whereby  there  may  exist  a  close  relationship 
between  the  tncft  so  employed  and  the  engineering  division,  but  just  how  this  is  to  be 
worked  out  is  not  noz<-  quite  clear. 

The  growth  of  the  system  has  been  so  steady  that  the  magnitude  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  person,  or  one  not  acquainted  with  the  details,  and  /  am 
positive  that  no  commercial  Ann  or  corporation  would  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  sup- 
plying the  supennsion  lihich  is  necessary  to  care  for  its  property. 

Verj-  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

The  organization  and  the  procedure  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then.     But  the  conditions  are  more  aggravated. 

Establishment  of  proposed  Bureau  of  School  Engineering 

It  has  elsewhere  been  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
unit  of  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  School  Engineering. 
This  bureau  should  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  en- 
gineering. Upon  it  would  devolve  supervision  of  both  the  installation 
and  operation  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  schools.  It  is  con- 
templated that  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  should  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  be  made  an  integral  part  of  this  unit.  The  Supervisor 
would  be  immediately  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  proposed  bureau, 
in  place  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings.  Such  reorganization 
would  place  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  school  buildings  under 
a  mechanical  engineer,  who  would  be  responsible  for  such  equipment 
in  its  installation  and  maintenance.  Immediate  control  and  direction 
of  the  janitors  would  reside  in  his  divisional  assistant,  the  Supervisor 
of  Janitors.  Thus,  both  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  required 
under  the  present  scope  of  the  system's  operations  would  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Section  7.     Relation  of  committee  to  its  executive 

The  efifectiveness  of  the  control  exercised  over  the  janitorial  forces 
is  greatlv  impaired  by  the  insistence  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Build- 
ings in  supervising  details  of  administration  which  could  be  performed 
with  more  efficiency  and  dispatch  by  its  executive  officer,  the  Supervisor 
of  Janitors. 

Supervision  of  the  janitorial  staff  in  some  of  the  phases  requires 
the  experience  of  a  practical  engineer.  The  Supervisor  is  selected  be- 
cause of  this  technical  equipment.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the 
Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  passes  upon  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants and  makes  its  selections  from  the  lists  certified  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,   without  calling  for  the  opinion  of  the  Supervisor.^ 

'  Both  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  and  committee  clerk  advise  that  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  practice. 
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It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  should 
not  exercise  its  discretion  in  this  respect  before  it  has  been  advised  as  to 
the  opinion  of  its  executive  officer  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  several 
applicants.  Again,  complaints  against  janitors  for  malfeasance  or  negli- 
gence are  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings.  Many  of 
these  complaints  are  of  a  trivial  character,  and  should  be  disposed  of 
quickly  by  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  if  the  latter  were  so  authorized 
by  the  committee.  The  same  procedure  is  observed  in  these  as  in  more 
important  charges.  Janitors  are  requested  to  leave  the  school  and  ap- 
pear at  the  committee  for  trivial  reasons.  When  they  appear,  however, 
they  are  sometimes  dismissed,  because  of  the  character  of  the  complaint, 
without  an  examination.^  And  the  committee,  we  are  advised,  takes 
its  action  in  these  matters,  which  very  often  relate  to  technical  matters, 
without  consulting  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors.  The  formality  and  delay 
of  the  present  practice  is  destructive  of  rather  than  conducive  to  disci- 
pline and  control.  More  responsibility  should  attach  to  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  executive  officer 
should  be  utilized  to  a  higher  degree.  He  should  be  given  a  greater 
control  over  his  assistant  supervisors,  whose  operations  come  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  committee  than  under  the  Supervisor. 
Under  the  present  organization,  he  should  advise  the  committee  as  to 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  janitorial  positions,  dispose  of  complaints 
of  an  unimportant  nature,  and  be  heard  in  all  matters  of  a  technical 
nature. 


Section  8.    Relation  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  to  the  committee  clerk 

Under  the  present  practice,  the  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of 
Buildings  disposes  of  many  details  of  administration  of  varying  im- 
portance, without  consulting,  or  acting  under  the  direction  of,  its  execu- 
tive officer.  The  present  relation  is  the  apparent  result  of  a  lack  of 
harmonious  feeling  between  the  present  Supervisor  and  the  former 
committee,  which  endeavored  to  reduce  the  Supervisor's  duties  to  those 
of  a  routine  clerical  nature.  A  memorandum  record,  in  the  nature  of 
a  day-book,  which  the  Supervisor  has  maintained  in  his  office  for  sev- 
eral years,  records  the  following : 

(a)  That  a  number  of  janitors  were  sent  for  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Board,  in  respect  to  water  inspection  in  Brooklyn.  The 
chairman  was  unable  to  attend,  and  instructed  the  clerk  to 
conduct  examination.  Supervisor  was  not  advised.  (Jan. 
21,  1910.) 

*  For  two  such  instances  as  this,  see  Items  2>7  and  37a  of  the  Calendar  (Committee 
on  Care  of  Buildings,  May  16,  1913)  ;  these  two  complaints  (trivial  thefts  in  buildings) 
were  filed  without  examination.  One  of  the  janitors  was  not  even  called  into  th-e  com- 
mittee room. 
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l^b)  Janitors  requested  leave  of  absence.  Not  granted  by  Super- 
visor. Clerk  advised  Supervisor  to  refer  all  leaves  to  him. 
(^Aug.  19,  191 1.) 

(c)  Transfer  of  janitor  from  P.  S.  98  to  P.  S.   5  by  committee 

clerk.    The  Supervisor  was  not  advised.     (March  10,  191 1.) 

(d)  Transfer  of  janitor  made  by  committee  clerk.     The   Super- 

visor was  not  advised.     (March  13,  191 1.) 

(e)  It  appears  that  several  janitors   (Reardon,   Pitts,   Dorin  and 

Whiteside)  were  transferred  to  other  schools  without  con- 
sulting the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  or  referring  to  the  per- 
sonnel or  efficiency  cards  of  these  janitors.  The  Supervisor 
did  not  learn  of  the  transfers  until  a  later  date.  (February 
II.  1911.) 

The  clerk  of  this  committee,  however  competent,  should  not  handle 
such  matters  without  the  direction  of  the  executive  officer.  The  present 
confusion  of  authority  necessarily  produces,  as  it  has  produced  here, 
inefficient  results. 

Section  9.    Direct  vs.  indirect  system  of  employment 

The  quasi  contractural  system  of  employing  janitors  has  many  ad- 
vantages, and  some  disadvantages.  It  is  not  considered  that  the  present 
system  should  be  changed,  unless  more  potent  reasons  for  such  change 
than  now  exist  should  develop  in  the  future.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
that  the  Department  should  be  able  to  obtain,  and  should  obtain,  infor- 
mation from  janitors  employed  under  the  quasi  contractural  system,  as 
to  the  compensation  paid  their  help.  This  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
adequacy  of  the  graduated  scale  of  payment,  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
compensation  paid  by  the  janitor  to  his  help,  which  must  be  affected 
by  such  scale.  Also,  in  supervising  the  work  of  the  janitor,  scrutiny 
as  to  the  compensation  paid  by  him  should  be  valuable.  Underpaid 
help  might  not,  in  every  instance,  represent  unsatisfactory  work,  but 
in  some  cases  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  connection.  The  Depart- 
ment should  enact  a  by-law  regulation,  making  it  obligatory,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  employment,  that  he  furnish  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
information  on  this  point  upon  request. 
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Sfxtion  I.  Functions  of  the  Secretary;  description  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Secretary's  office. 

Section  2.     General  comment,  with  summary  of  recommendations. 

Section  3.     The  minutes  of  the  Board;  detail  recommendations. 

Section  4.  The  secretarial  work  of  the  committees;  recommended 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  Secretary's  office. 

Section  5.     Handling  correspondence;  simplified  procedure  suggested. 

Section  6.     Recommended  Information  and  Reference  Division. 

Section  1.    Functions  of  the  Secretary;  description  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  Secretary's  office : 

a.  ]\Iain  functions  and  duties  of  the  Secretary; 

b.  Organization  of  the  Secretary's  office; 

c.  Work  of  committee  clerks. 

The  office  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  directly 
connected  with  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  There  is  no  separate  or 
specially  assigned  stafif  attached  to  his  office.  Such  clerks  and  stenogra- 
phers as  may  be  required  by  the  President  are  assigned  from  the  Sec- 
retary's staff. 

a.  Main  functions  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  Charter  and 
by-laws  of  the  Board, ^  is  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  rooms,  books, 
papers  and  documents  of  the  Board,  the  keeping  of  the  minutes  of  all 
committees,  the  preparation  of  contracts,  the  keeping  of  records,  the 
issuing  of  notifications,  and  other  work  of  a  formal  secretarial  nature. 
By  provision  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  its  various  commit- 
tees, performing  his  duty  in  the  latter  respect  through  the  assignment 
of  special  clerks  from  his  staff  to  the  different  committees.  These 
clerks  keep  the  minutes  and  perform  other  secretarial  work  for  their 
respective  committees. 

b.  Organization  of  the  Secretary's  office 

There  are  no  well-defined  units  of  organization  in  the  Secretary's 
office.  This  condition  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  general  and  miscel- 
laneous character  of  the  work  devolving  upon  it.     Its  staff,  however,  is 

*  Revised  Charter,  Section  1070.     By-laws,  Section  28. 
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distribmcu   along    functional   lines   into   reasonably  distinct  groups,   as 
follows : 

Number 
Secretarial  Work  for  Committees  of  the  Board: 

Committee  Clerks  (i.  e.  assigned  to  secretarial  work  for  standing  and 

special  committees) 8 

Assistants  to  committee  clerks 3 

Secretarial  Work  for  Board: 

Librarian  (indexing  clerk) 1 

Proof  Readers 2 

Contracts 2 

Filing 1 

General 2 

Stenographers  and  T}T)ewTiters 3 

Messenger 1 

Supervisory: 

Assistant  Secretary 1 

Chief  Clerki ." 1 

The  above  functional  lines  are  not  sharply  drawn.  From  time  to 
time  clerks  are  transferred  from  one  assignment  to  another,  according 
to  the  work  requirements  of  the  office.  Several  of  the  committee  clerks 
are  also  charged  with  routine  duties  pertaining  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  office.^ 

c.     Work  of  committee  clerks 

The  work  of  a  committee  clerk  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

a.  Preparation  of  calendar  for  consideration  of  committee. 

b.  Reference  of  correspondence,   reports,  resolutions,  to  the  com- 

mittee, for  action. 

c.  Reference  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  reports  and  resolutions 

of  the  committee,  together  with  secretarial  work  incidental  to 
the  preparation  thereof. 

d.  Preparation  of  minutes  of  committee. 

e.  Preparation  of  indexes.^ 

f.  Preparation  of  correspondence  incidental  to  committee  action. 

Section  2.     General  Comment  with  summary  of  recommendations 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  Revised  Char- 
ter and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  charged  with  certain 
prescribed  duties,  best  described  as  being  of  a  formal  secretarial  nature. 

^  Acts  as  clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies  and  secretary  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  nautical  school. 

*A  questionnaire,  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the 
proportionate  amount  of  time  devoted  to  committee  work  by  his  staff,  was  not  an- 
swered. 

*  This  is  a  duty  of  the  committee  clerk,  which  is  not  performed,  except  in  one  or 
two  cases. 
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He  is  not  charged  with  any  important  administrative  duties.  While  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  care  of  the  Board's  official  records,  carry 
a  certain  responsibility,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  is  not  a  position  of 
administrative  importance.^ 

The  status  of  the  work  with  which  the  Secretary  is  charged,  and 
which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  routine  of  his  office,  cannot  be  com- 
mented on  favorably.  The  indexing  of  the  minutes,  both  of  the  Board 
and  most  of  its  committees,  is  greatly  in  arrears.  Little  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  Secretary  toward  improving  such  conditions. 
Formality,  as  against  expediency,  is  the  characteristic  procedure  of  the 
office.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  internal  correspondence  which  the  Sec- 
retary conducts  with  the  several  offices  and  bureaus. 

The  committee  system,  in  itself,  entails  certain  encumbrances  against 
that  direct  and  ready  action  which  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficient  administration.  The  assumption  of  secretarial  duty  to  all  com- 
mittees, by  the  Secretary,  through  his  staff,  is  not  thought  to  help  this 
condition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  accentuate  it.  Supervision  of  the 
Secretary's  staff',  under  the  existing  system,  is  made  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult, and  may  partly  account  for  the  conditions  referred  to. 

A  reorganization  of  the  office  is  desirable.  The  secretarial  work 
for  the  diff'erent  standing  committees,  now  performed  in  the  Secretary's 
office  by  the  assignment  of  clerks  to  these  committees,  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  particular  bureaus  and  offices  with  which  such  work  is 
most  closely  affiliated.  The  Secretary's  staff'  should  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Certain  other  changes  in  the  methods  and  procedure  of  the 
office  are  also  desirable. 

In  order  to  improve  the  formal  secretarial  work  of  the  Board,  to 
better  correlate  the  work  of  the  different  committees  with  the  different 
bureaus  or  offices  with  which  such  work  is  affiliated,  and  to  provide  a 
more  efficient  organization  to  remedy  existing  undesirable  conditions, 
the  following  recommendations  are  made : 

1.  That  the  minutes  of  the  Board  be  printed  and  issued  with  less 

delay. 

2.  That  the  minutes  of  the  Board  be  so  changed  as  to   facilitate 

reference. 

3.  That  the  indexing  of  the  minutes  be  made  currently,   printed 

and   published   semi-annually,    promptly  upon   termination  of 
such  periods. 

4.  That  the  secretarial  work  of  the  committees  be  transferred  from 

the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  various  bureaus  and  offices 

over  which  the  committee  exercises  authority,   and  the  staff 

of  the  Secretary  reduced  accordingly. 

*  In  this  connection,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  salarj'  of  $5,500  now  attached  to  the 
position  of  Secretary.  Appraisal  of  the  duties,  work  and  salaries  of  the  Bureau  officers 
concerned  with  the  business  (as  distinct  from  the  educational)  administration  of  the 
department  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  case  of  the  Secretar}',  the  salary  paid 
is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  duties  attached  to  the  office. 
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5.  That  the  Secretary  a^■oid  formal  correspondence  with  the  inter- 

departmental bureaus   and   offices,   where   a   single   reference 
of  a  received  communication  would  suffice. 

6.  That  a  central   information  and   reference  bureau  be  made  a 

divisional  unit  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  3.     The  minutes  of  the  Board;  detail  recommendations 

a.  Shortening  of  printing  schedule  recommended. 

b.  Form  of  minutes;  further  use  of  titles  recommended. 

c.  Indexing  of  minutes;  more  expeditious  procedure  necessary. 

a.     Shortening  of  printing  schedule  recommended 

The  preparation  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  consumes,  under  pres- 
ent practice,  at  least  three  weeks.  Instances  have  been  found  where 
more  than  a  month  has  elapsed.  This  means  that  two  meetings  may 
have  intervened  before  copies  of  the  minutes  of  a  Board  meeting  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  members.  The  approval  of  the  minutes  is,  of 
course,  deferred  until  their  publication. 

Good  practice  suggests  that  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  be  in  form 
-and  ready  for  adoption  at  the  succeeding  meeting.  This  would  allow 
fourteen  days  for  the  preparation,  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education.  While  this  would  necessitate  ex- 
peditious work  in  the  several  steps  involved,  it  is  believed  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  able  to  attain  this  end.  A  rough  schedule,  suggested 
as  possible  of  accomplishment,  is  as  follows: 

Preparation  of  minutes  in  form  for  printing 1  day 

Preparation  of  galley  proof  (printer) 3  days 

Reading  proof,  etc 2     " 

Preparation  of  page  proof  (printer) 1  day 

Approval  of  page  proof 1     " 

Printing  and  delivery  of  printed  copies  not  more  than.  2  days 

10  days 

The  preparation  of  galley  proof  could  be  handled  in  sections — if 
the  size  of  the  minutes  made  it  necessary — which  would  enable  either 
the  printer  or  secretary  to  proceed  on  one  section  without  waiting  action 
on  the  other. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  large  part  of  the 
minutes  (resolutions,  etc.)  can  be  set  up  before  the  meeting  is  actually 
held. 


b.    Form  of  minutes;  further  use  of  titles  recommended 

\\  hile  the  form  of  the  minutes  would  seem  to  be  serviceable,  it  is 
thought  that  greater  convenience  for  reference  purposes  would  be  at- 
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tained  by  the  use  of  title  headings  to  the  various  items,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  subject  treated  without  reading  the  text.  The  need  for  this  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  order  of  business  does  not  classify  the 
action  taken  according  to  the  subject.  This  recommendation  applies 
also  to  the  printed  minutes  of  the  Committees  on  Buildings  and  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


c.    Indexing  of  minutes;  more  expeditious  procedure  necessary 

The  minutes  of  the  Board,  as  has  been  indicated,  are  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  for  each  meeting.  These  are  assembled  in  bound  vol- 
umes ;  each  volume  extends  over  six  months.  The  second  volume  car- 
ries the  index  for  both  volumes.  The  minutes  for  1912  contain  2,319 
pages. 

The  index  is  prepared  in  elaborate  and  excellent  form,  but  the  work 
is  greatly  in  arrears.  The  index  for  191 1  was  not  published  until 
March  of  the  present  year  (  1913).  The  index  for  the  minutes  of  1912 
is  not  at  the  present  time  in  published  form,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  publication  thereof  will  be  effected  for  some  time.^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  official  record  of  the 
actions  of  the  Board,  aftecting  all  phases  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's activities.  The  lack  of  any  index  thereto,  covering  such  long 
periods  of  time,  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  criticism  of  the  office,  for 
the  existing  condition  hampers  and  delays  administrative  procedure  re- 
quiring current  reference  to  the  minutes. 

Little  or  no  supervision  seems  to  have  been  exercised  over  this  im- 
portant class  of  work. 

The  librarian  of  the  office  performs  this  duty.  During  the  absence 
of  this  clerk  (on  account  of  illness),  for  a  considerable  time,-  no  assis- 
tance was  given  toward  bringing  the  work  of  indexing  up  to  date.^ 

A  more  frequent  publication  of  the  index  to  the  Journal  is  desirable. 
A\'hile  the  Journal  is  now  issued  in  bound  form,  in  two  semi-annual 
volumes,  the  first  part,  representing  six  months'  actions  of  the  Board, 
are  not  indexed.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  first  part  should  not  be  indexed  and  issued 
at  the  termination  of  the  semi-annual  period,  allowing  only  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  final  preparation  and  printing  of  the  index  thereto.  The 
index  for  the  complete  year  would,  of  course,  embrace  the  matter  in- 
dexed in  the  first  part,  and  would  be  found,  as  at  present,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  semi-annual  volume. 

'  A  question  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  in  April,  1913,  elicited  the  response  that 
"it  is  not  now  possible  to  state  exactlj^  when  the  index  to  the  minutes  for  1912  will  be 
available." 

^  There  appear  to  have  been  several  instances  of  such  absences. 

'  The  Secretary,  upon  inquiry,  confessed  ignorance  as  to  the  status  of  the  indexing. 
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Section  4.    The  secretarial  work  of  the  committees ;  recommended  change 
in  organization  of  the  Secretary's  office 

Each  different  standmg  and  special  committee  necessitates  certain 
secretarial  work,  in  the  keeping  of  the  minutes,  preparation  of  calen- 
dars, reference  and  preparation  of  committee  correspondence,  etc.  This 
work  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  assignment  of 
clerks  in  his  office  to  the  various  committees.  All  letters  written  under 
the  direction  of  the  committees,  or  their  members,  when  prepared  by 
the  committee  clerks,  are  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  signature.  The  dual  supervision 
of  the  committee  clerks  makes  efficient  direction  of  their  work  difficult. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the  Secretary  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  keeping  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board's  committees.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  these  minutes  are  not  indexed  for  long  periods,  ex- 
tending back  in  some  cases  several  years.  Committee  minutes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Committees  on  Buildings  and  Elementary  Schools, 
are  not  published.  The  printed  and  bound  minutes  for  these  two  com- 
mittees were  last  issued  for  the  year  19  lo.  The  index  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  for  the  year  1911,  is  at  the  present  time  stated  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  No  index  has  been  made  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elementary  Schools'  minutes  since  that  prepared  for  the 
year  19 10. 

Neither  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  nor  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Secretarv's  office  seem  to  exercise  much  supervision  over  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  committee  clerks.  Upon  respective  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  these  officials  did  not  know  the  status  of  the  committee  min- 
utes and  the  indexing  thereof. 

The  relation  of  a  clerk  to  a  committee  is  organically  closer  to  the 
bureau  or  office  over  which  the  committee  exercises  jurisdiction  than  to 
the  Secretary's  office.  Acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  business  aris- 
ing for  or  by  reason  of  the  committee's  action  is  better  obtained  in  such 
particular  bureau  or  office.  Similarly,  the  action  of  the  committee  can 
be  better  taken  through  such  bureau  or  office.  A  more  effective  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  committee  clerks  would  be  had  if  they  were 
assigned  to  the  offices  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  commit- 
tees and  executive  officials.  For  the  Secretary  cannot  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  diverse  work  of  a  number  of  committees. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  committee  clerk  now  trans- 
acts certain  business  for  the  committee,  when  such  business,  logically, 
should  be  transacted  under  the  supervision  of  the  executive  head  of  a 
bureau,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  As  an  instance, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  and  its  ad- 
ministrative officer,  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

The  office  force  of  the  Supervisor  consists  of  two  clerks,  one  receiv- 
ing an  annual  salary  of  Si, 200,  the  other  receiving  $750.     The  clerk 
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to  the  committee,  an  employee  of  the  Secretary's  office,  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,700.  His  work  is  concerned  wholly  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Buildings,  and  thereby  with  the  Supervisor  of 
Janitors. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  has 
two  administrative  officers,  one,  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  receiving  an 
annual  salary  of  $3,000,  the  other,  the  clerk  to  the  committee,  $2,700. 
The  latter  should  perform  only  the  prescribed  committee  secretarial 
work.  In  fact,  he  performs,  without  reference  to  the  committee's  exec- 
utive officer,  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  work  of  an  administrative  char- 
acter.^ Both  are  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  except  in 
their  common  relation  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings. 

No  economy  exists  in  this  arrangement.  The  committee  clerk  (in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary)  duplicates  certain  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Janitors.  This  arrangement  promotes  confusion  and  fric- 
tion in  the  handling  of  administrative  details,  and  results  inevitably  in 
inefficient  administration.^ 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  our  conclusion  is  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  relieved  of  committee  secretarial  work.  A  re- 
sponsible clerk  of  a  particular  bureau  or  office  should  act  as  the  clerk 
to  the  committee  with  which  the  particular  bureau  or  office  is  connected. 
The  knowledge  of  the  action  of  a  committee  and  the  business  of  its 
bureau  or  office  will  thus  be  consolidated  to  best  advantage.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  a  more  efficient  and  economical  method  of  ad- 
ministration. The  executive  officials  of  bureaus  or  offices,  who  now 
attend  and  advise  the  committees,  would  thus  have  direct  supervision 
over  the  proper  recording  and  accomplishment  of  the  committee's 
action.^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  would,  as  contemplated  by  the  by-law 
provision  referred  to,  exercise  his  powers,  in  causing  the  minutes  of 
committees  to  be  kept  by  a  general  supervision  and  examination  of  such 
minutes,  by  requesting,  as  suggested  herein,  copies  of  committee  min- 
utes to  be  furnished  him  in  proper  season. 

As  illuminative  of  the  practicability  of  this  recommendation,  under 
the  present  conditions  of  the  office,  the  following  instance  is  cited : 
Until  May,  1912.  the  Assistant  Secretary  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Comimit- 
tee  on  Finance.  Since  then  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit  has  acted 
in  that  capacity.  Resolutions  are  formulated  by  the  Auditor,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  may  be  observed  that 
neither  the  clerk,  unless  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  committee,  nor  the  Secretary,  is  so  well  equipped  to  formu- 

^  See  Chapter  V. 

'  From  observation  it  is  noted  that  confliction  exists,  in  the  execution  of  their 
work,  between  the  Supervisor  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

*  A  factor  to  be  also  considered  is  the  time  now  spent  by  the  committee  cjerks  in 
transit  between  the  secretary's  office  and  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  with  which  they 
are  affiliated. 
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late  resolutions  as  is  the  administrative  official  specially  acquainted  with 
the  matter  concerned. 

If  the  foregoing  resolution  is  put  into  effect  a  reduction  of  the  Sec- 
retary's staff"  will  necessarily  follow.  The  suggested  change  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  transferring  those  clerks  now  engaged  in  secre- 
tarial work  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  the  several  bureaus  or  offices 
aft'ected. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Secretary,  either  under  the 
present  or  proposed  organization  of  his  office,  should  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  better  condition  in  the  status  of  the  work  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

Section  5.    Handling  correspondence;  simplified  procedure  suggested 

Handling  and  referring  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Board, 
President,  or  Secretary,  is  one  of  the  latter's  functions. 

Unnecessary  formality,  resulting  in  duplication  of  work,  entailing 
unnecessary  delay  and  expense,  is  observed  in  this  direction. 

Correspondence  received  by  the  Secretary  that  calls  for  informa- 
tion to  be  furnished  by  another  office  or  bureau,  is  made  the  subject  of 
a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  to  an  executive  officer.  This  entails 
the  formality  of  a  reply  from  such  officer  to  the  Secretary,  whereupon 
the  Secretary  writes  another  letter  to  the  outside  party,  practically  copy- 
ing in  each  of  his  communications,  the  text  of  the  incoming  and  out- 
going letters. 

As  illustration,  the  following  instance  is  shown : 

a.  Letter  written  to  Secretary  by  the  [Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 

mission, dated  April  4,  1913. 

b.  Letter  written  to  Supervisor  of  Janitors  (B.  of  E.)  by  the  Sec- 

retary, embodying  the  above,  April  7. 

c.  Letter  written  by  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors  to  the  Secretary 

(B.  of  E.)  notifying  him  of  action  taken,  April  14. 

d.  Letter  written  to  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  by  the 

Secretary,  embodying  the  above. 
All  that  would  seem  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  following: 
Reference  of  "a"  to  Supervisor  of  Janitors  (a  record  of  receipt 

thereof  should  be  kept  by  the  Secretary). 
Letter  written,  "d,"  to  Civil  Service  Commission,  by  the  Super- 
visor of  Janitors,  submitted,  if  desired,  to  Secretary  for  sig- 
nature.    As  many  carbon  copies  could  be  made  as  might  be 
considered  necessary. 

Copies  of  this  correspondence  are  shown  under  Appendix  H.     The 
length  of  these  letters  should  be  noted. 
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In  view  of  the  status  of  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  as 
commented  on,  this  formal  and  inexpedient  method  of  handhng  corre- 
spondence is  indicative  of   inefficient  office  administration. 

Section  6.     Recommended  Information  and  Reference  Division 

The  absence  of  any  central  reference  library  or  division  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Education  is  a  noticeable  deficiency. 
There  is  to  be  found  no  agency  for  the  acquisition,  filing,  and  issue  of 
pertinent  technical  publications  and  articles  for  the  information  and 
advice  of  the  members  and  executive  officers  of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
principals  of  the  schools. 

Even  the  published  reports  of  other  Boards  of  Education  are  not 
collected.  In  this  particular  respect  the  Board  of  Education  maintains 
an  insular  position. 

The  only  librarian  attached  to  the  Department  (other  than  the  libra- 
rian having  charge  of  the  school  library  system)  is  engaged  in  indexing 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  and  two  of  its  committees. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  central  library,  or  reference  division, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Department;  attached, 
preferably,  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  The  functions  of  such  a 
division  should  be,  primarily,  to  collect,  issue  and  file  publications,  re- 
ports, and  periodical  articles,  pertaining  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department.  Periodically — weekly  or  otherwise — bulletins  should  be 
sent  out  by  this  division,  containing  a  list  of  those  publications  or  arti- 
cles considered  of  interest  and  advice  to  the  members,  officials  (both 
those  engaged  in  the  educational  and  business  administrations,  of  the 
Department)  and  the  principals  of  the  schools.  On  file  in  this  division 
should  be  maintained  such  standard  and  topical  publications  and  articles 
and  reports  of  other  Boards  of  Education  and  public  or  semi-public 
bodies. 

Under  an  efficient  administration  this  proposed  division  would  func- 
tion to  good  purpose  as  an  agency  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
members,  officials,  and  principals  of  the  system,  in  the  execution  of 
their  respective  duties. 

Reference  is  made,  in  this  connection,  to  the  library  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  the  work  of  the  librarian.  The  functions 
and  work  thereof  are  similar  to  those  of  the  above  recommended 
division. 

To  this  divisional  unit,  also,  might  well  be  delegated  the  duties  of 
answering  all  inquiries,  issuing  requested  blanks  and  publications,  etc., 
irrespective  of  their  relation  to  other  departmental  bureaus  or  offices. 
Inquiries,  both  verbal  and  written,  calling  for  both  personal  and  written 
reply,  are  made  upon  the  Board  of  Education  in  large  number.  Not 
only  the  Secretary's  office,  but  also  other  bureaus  and  offices  furnish 
such  information,  notably,  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent.     Un- 
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der  the  present  practice  employees  and  officials  in  all  bureaus  or  offices 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  same,  and  often  reference  is  made  from 
bureau  to  bureau,  thereby  consuming  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on 
the  part  of  everybody  concerned.  Economy  and  expedition  would  both 
be  subserv^ed  by  centralizing  this  work. 
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EXHIBIT  "A"   (AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING) 

Copy  of  report  of  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  rendering  annual  fiscal  statements: 

[Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1906,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Board.] 

Mr.  Greene  offered  the  following: 

To  the  Board  of  Education: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  annual  presentation  of  financial  statistics.  The  statutes  governing  the  Depart- 
ment require  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  in  more  than  one  form,  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  for  the  use  of  many  authorities  participating  in  the  control  of  the 
public  school  system.  These  facts  and  conditions  result  in  the  formulation  of  such 
reports  as  follows : 

1.  To  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State,  according  to  form  and  content 
prescribed  by  it,  and  covering  a  school  year;  that  is,  from  August  ist  of  one  year  to 
July  31st  of  the  next  succeeding  year.     (Section  1094  of  the  Charter.) 

2.  To  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washington,  in  form  and  content  pre- 
scribed by  him,  also  covering  a  "school  year."     (U.  S.  Statutes.) 

3.  To  the  Board  of  Education,  from  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  also 
covering  a  "school  year."     (Section  1077  of  the  Charter.) 

4.  To  the  Mayor,  from  the  Board  of  Education,  covering  a  "school  year."  (Sec- 
tion 1095  of  the  Charter.) 

5.  To  the  Mayor,  from  the  Board  of  Education,  covering  a  fiscal  year,  concurrent 
with  a  calendar  year.     (Section  1095  of  the  Charter.) 

The  last-mentioned  report,  so  far  as  relates  to  finances,  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
account  or  return  to  the  City  of  the  moneys  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Necessarily,  it  follows  the  lines  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  City,  and  other  funds 
created  pursuant  to  law,  such  as  those  arising  from  the  sale  of  Corporate  Stock,  etc 
Such  statement  is  always  accompanied  by  analytical  sub-statements,  indicating  in  de- 
tail the  items  of  expenditures,  classified  in  various  ways.  While  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  its  technical  form  somewhat  impairs  its  usefulness 
as  a  means  of  imparting  general  information.  With  the  object  in  view  of  improve- 
ment in  this  particular,  the  Committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject, 
and  invited  a  report  thereon  from  the  financial  officers  of  the  Department,  who  re- 
sponded as  follows : 
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HcN.  John  Greene, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  several  conversations  which  the  writers  have  had  with 
you,  in  the  course  of  which  we  have  suggested  that  certain  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  presentation  of  the  annual  fiscal  reports  emanating  from  the  Bureau  of 
Audit  and  Accounts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  particu- 
larly having  in  mind  your  expression  that  j'ou  would  welcome  any  suggestions  of 
this  character  from  us,  we  present  herewith  a  report  embodying  our  ideas  of  a  simple, 
yet  comprehensive  method  whereby  salient  financial  facts  may  be  presented  annually, 
in  condensed  form,  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  public  generally. 

In  the  presentation  of  financial  statistics,  there  are  two  common  methods  em- 
ployed : 

1.  By  adhering  strictly  to  an  exposition  of  facts,  classified  under  salient  heads, 
in  condensed  form,  and  exhibiting  such  continuity  or  sequence  in  time  and  event  as 
to  show  clearly,  and  without  embellishment,  a  result,  the  origin  and  authenticity  of 
which  is  not  subject  to  doubt  or  surmise. 

2.  A  second  method  is  frequently  adopted  by  so-called  statisticians  who  use  as 
a  basis  the  accounts  of  a  fiscal  period,  and  by  process  of  extreme  analysis,  endeavor 
to  build  a  statistical  fabric  with  the  object  of  proving  or  disproving  certain  theories 
of  their  ow^n  or  those  of  sponsors  whom  they  may  represent. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  writers,  a  cold  relation  and  classified  presentation  of 
principal  financial  facts,  as  depicted  in  the  first-mentioned  plan,  is  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  plain  truth  thereof  is  sufficient  for  the  mind  of  any  average  indi- 
vidual to  grasp,  and  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  mental  comparison  and  conclusion. 

The  second  method,  while  based  upon  a  foundation  of  fact,  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
colored  or  accentuated  in  many  ways,  and  so  burdened  with  unnecessary  detail  and 
abstruse  analysis,  as  rather  to  mislead  the  open-minded  observer  who  is  seeking 
facts  only,  and  lead  him  to  accept  what  may  be  erroneous  or  biased  conclusions, 
thereby  falling  short  of  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  salient  facts  and  truths. 

It  is  quite  common  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  to  compare  the  Board 
of  Education  of  The  City  of  New  York  with  large  business  corporations. 

It  is  equally  common  to  hear  the  expression,  "You  would  not  do  the  same  in 
your  own  business." 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Board  of  Education  cannot  be  compared  equitably  in 
any  sense  with  a  business  corporation.  The  Board  of  Education  is  not  a  capitalized 
corporation,  and  therefore  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  profit  for 
stockholders,  which  is  the  object  of  a  business  corporation.  On  the  contrary,  its  sole 
object  is  one  of  education;  and  its  assets  are  not  subject  to  depreciation  or  appre- 
ciation, as  in  the  case  of  a  business  corporation.  Its  disbursements,  aside  from  those 
for  assets,  are  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its  properties,  expenses  of 
administration,  and  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  distinctly  applied  to  educational  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  ceases  where  that  of  a 
private  corporation  or  business  really  begins,  viz.,  after  the  conversion  of  cash  into 
another  and  more  workable  form  of  asset. 

Starting  at  this  point,  i.  e.,  where  the  "plant"  has  been  acquired,  it  is  again  sub- 
mitted that,  while  a  manufacturer  may  be  able,  by  judicious  buying  of  uniform  raw 
material  and  by  the  economical  working  of  the  same,  to  always  produce  finished  arti- 
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cles  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  school  system  to  limit  the  cost 
of  educating,  for  example,  a  foreign-born,  non-English-speaking  child  to  the  per  capita 
rate  which,  through  the  medium  of  a  costly  system  of  minute  analysis,  is  found  to 
apply  to  a  child  of  educated  American  parents. 

To  attempt  to  accurately  measure  and  compare  the  educational  result,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider  relatively  such  factors  as  the  education  and  instincts  of 
parents,  home  life  and  opportunities  of  the  children,  their  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion, their  comparative  ages,  the  duration  of  their  school  life  up  to  the  point  of  com- 
parison, and  the  education  they  may  have  absorbed  by  contact,  most  of  which  ele- 
ments are  more  nearly  questions  of  individual  judgment  than  of  fact. 

The  only  medium  of  educational  measure  appears  to  be  an  examination  in  certain 
subjects  acquired  by  rote,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  contend  that  because 
the  two  children  had  passed  the  same  examination — and  the  educational  result  thereby 
determined  to  be  the  same — the  gross  per  capita  costs  should,  of  necessity,  be  also 
the  same.  It  would  be  likewise  absurd  to  argue  that  equal  per  capita  expenditures 
had   produced  equal   educational  results. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  conditions  leads  the  writers  logically  to 
the  projection  of  an  annual  fiscal  report  based  only  upon  facts,  the  sources  of  authen- 
ticity of  which,  as  stated  before,  are  beyond  question. 

The  plan,  therefore,  naturally  takes  the  following  general  lines : 

I.    Property  Accounts 

1.  Showing  the  conversion  of  cash  into  property  assets — Sites. 

2.  Showing  the  conversion  of  cash  into  property  assets — School  Buildings  and 
Equipment. 

3.  Maintenance  Accounts  of  such  Properties. — Showing  annual  cost  or  disburse- 
ment for  repairs,  replacements,  etc. 

4.  Operation  Accounts  for  such  Properties. — Showing  the  various  items  inci- 
dental thereto,  such  as  janitorial  services  and  supplies,  machinery  supplies,  fuel  for 
heating  the  building,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  property  accounts,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  show  any  per  capita  cost  with  relation  to  school  popula- 
tion, city  population,  or  to  any  particular  geographical  or  political  division  of  the  City, 
and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  that  any  division  of  capital  expenditure  into  per  capita  cost  would,  per  se, 
indicate  incongruous  results.  For  instance,  compare  mentally  the  cost  of  one  of  our 
east  side  buildings  and  its  valuable  site  with  another  in  the  suburbs  with  its  more 
easily  constructed   building  and  less  valuable  site,  but  with  similar   seating  capacity. 

Again,  compare  the  same  buildings  so  far  as  relates  to  the  physical  and  educa- 
tional use  of  the  same.  One  may  have  facilities  for  an  elementary  school,  lectures, 
playgrounds,  cooking  rooms,  laboratories,  workshops,  baths,  etc. ;  the  other  building 
may  merely  contain  the  requisite  accommodations  and  facilities  for  conducting  an 
elementary  day  and  evening  school. 

The  foregoing  serves  to  illustrate  that  few  buildings  in  The  City  of  New  York 
are  alike  as  to  accommodations,  size,  cost  of  construction,  and  cost  of  site.  This 
being  so,  the  futility  of  preparing  per  capita  statistics  on  this  basis  is  apparent. 

To  a  large  extent  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  various  properties,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writers  that  no  good  end  would 
be  served  by  the  preparation  of  statistics  on  a  per  capita  basis  relating  to  any  of  the 
property  accounts  herein  mentioned. 
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II.    Educational  Cost 

The  main  items  of  strictly  educational  cost  comprise  teachers'  salaries,  books, 
maps,  stationer>-,  supplies,  libraries,  etc.,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  following-named 
educational  activities : 

Elementary  schools 

High  schools 

Training  schools 

Evening  elementary  schools 

Evening  high  schools 

Vacation  schools 

Vacation  playgrounds 

Evening  recreation  centers 

Roof  playgrounds 

Lectures 

Baths 

Special  branches. 

There  may  also  be  added  two  schools  of  a  special  character,  viz.,  Nautical  School 
and  Truant  School.  These  schools  diflfer  from  those  above  mentioned  as  to  the  com- 
ponent items  of  cost. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  annually,  as  an  absolute  requirement,  the  amount  of 
money  expended  for  each  educational  activity,  and  as  a  secondary  proposition  it  is 
also  proposed  to  show  a  general  per  capita  cost  for  the  entire  City,  using  as  factors 
the  educational  cost-  and  attendance. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  per  capita  cost,  as  applied  to  the  above,  and  as  a 
reason  for  considering  the  cash  cost  of  primary  importance,  and  the  per  capita  cost 
as  secondary,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  teachers'  salaries  in  The  City  of 
New  York  are  fixed  by  statute  and  are  of  mandatory  character.  This  fact  alone 
tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  any  per  capita  cost  computation  if  applied  locally,  that  is, 
by  comparison  school  by  school. 

The  condition  stated,  while  it  renders  a  school  by  school  comparison  of  little 
value,  if  not  actually  misleading,  does  not,  however,  detract  from  the  usefulness  of 
a  comparison  of  each  educational  activity,  as  a  whole,  year  by  year. 

III.    Administrative  Cost 

This  item  comprises  the  compensation  of  all  officers  and  employees  engaged  in 
control  of  the  school  system,  but  not  attached  directly  to  any  particular  school. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  incidental  expenses  of  school  control,  such  as  print- 
ing, supplies,  etc.,  of  administration  itself. 

The  administration  expenses  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Educational  Administration,  such  as  salaries  of  superintendents,  examiners, 
supervisors,  and  attendance  officers. 

2.  Physical  Administration,  covering  the  salaries  of  officers,  clerks  and  other 
employees. 

3.  Incidental  Administration,  covering  such  expenses  as  printing,  supplies,  etc., 
for  the  administration. 

Basis  and  Method  of  Producing  the   Before-Mentioned   Statistics 
So  far  this  report  has  treated  only  textually  of  the  formulation  of  a   statistical 
plan,  and  from  this  point  on  it  is  intended  to  show,  first,  the  rule  and  method  inci- 
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dental  to  compilation  and,  second,  a  practical  exhibit  of  what  would  result  from  the 
adoption  hereof. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point,  and  as  a  preliminary,  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  Board  of  Education  derives  its  funds,  and,  in  a  general  way,  to  show 
the  disposition  and  method  of  handling  same. 

I.  Corporate  Stock 

Corporate  Stock  represents  the  issuance  of  City  bonds  for  long-time  periods,  the 
cash  proceeds  of  which  are  credited  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  sites,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  equipment  of  the  same. 

In  other  words,  this  account  represents  the  conversion  of  cash  into  property 
assets,  and  gives  birth  to  the  first  and  second  mentioned  items  in  this  report  under 
the  head  of  "Property  Accounts." 

The  fund  arising  from  Corporate  Stock,  unlike  many  other  accounts,  does  not 
expire  by  limitation  at  the  close  of  the  City's  fiscal  year,  but  continues  in  full  force 
and  effect  and  for  use  until  wholly  expended. 

II.  Appropriations 

In  this  second  class  are  to  be  found  all  items  of  expenditure  for  which  funds 
are  raised  annually  by  taxation. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Education,  they  are  classified  by  statute 
in  two  ways: 

1.  The  General  School  Fund,  for  the  purely  educational  side  of  the  system, 
covering  such  items  as  salaries  of  teachers,  superintendents,  examiners,  truant  officers, 
fees  of  lecturers,  etc. 

2.  TJie  Special  School  Fund,  which  comprises  all  items  for  the  physical  main- 
tenance of  property,  physical  operation  of  properties,  furnishing  of  school  supplies, 
and  for  the  physical  administration  of  the  school  system. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  accounts  is  included  in  the  annual  tax  budget.  The  funds 
representing  the  same  die  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  and  the  balances  thereof, 
at  that  time,  may  only  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  liquidating  such  liabilities  as  have 
been   incurred  within  the  fiscal  period   for  which  such   funds  were  raised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  these  funds  is  actually  expended  in  cash 
within  the  fiscal  period  to  which  they  were  applicable,  although  a  small  percentage 
usually  remains  unexpended  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Such  balances  are  subse- 
quently disbursed  in  settlement  of  claims  in  litigation,  or  for  claims  of  a  disputed  or 
dormant  character  which  may  await  adjudication  or  presentation. 

Instances  of  these  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  deferred  and  litigated  claims  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  sums  set  aside  to  complete  contracts  for  maintenance  of 
property. 

III.    Trust  Accounts 

The  last  class  of  funds  to  be  mentioned  are  the  Trust  Accounts,  partly  derivable 
from  the  State,  such  as  the  Public  School  Library  Fund,  High  and  Training  School 
Funds. 

Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  imposed  by  the  State  educational  authorities,  these 
funds  are  of  continuous  character,  do  not  expire  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  period,  and 
remain  available  for  use  until  exhausted. 

The  intent  of  the  writers'  statistical  plan  is  to  regard  the  actual  cash  expendi- 
tures within  a  fiscal  period,  inclusive  of  fragmentary  expenditures  within  that  fiscal 
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period  for  liabilities  incurred  during  some  former  period,  as  the  only  true  and  practi- 
cal basis  or  foundation  upon  which  any  statistical  fabric  may  be  raised. 

In  otlier  words,  the  cash  expenditures  of  any  fiscal  period  would  agree  absolutely 
with  the  total  or  volume  of  expenditures  shown  in  any  statistical  report. 

This  condition  gives  rise  to  the  adoption  of  a  fundamental  and  arbitrary  rule 
as  follows : 

That  all  annual  costs  and  statistics  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  all  cash  expended 
during  a  fiscal  period,  irrespective  of  the  particular  year  during  which  the  liability 
max  have  been  incurred  which  necessitated  or  gave  rise  to  cash  expenditures  during 
said  fiscal  period. 


W  HAT  THE  Statistics  Will  Show  in  Book  Form 

I.    Property  Accounts 

I.    sites   (Exhibit  i) 

Location 

Borough 

School  district 

School 

Date  selected  by  Board  of  Education 

Date  approved  by  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

Date  of  vesting  title 

Date  of  confirmation  by  Supreme  Court 

Date  of  contract  (if  acquired  by  purchase) 

Amount 

Diagram  of  site 

Size  of  site 

Description : 

Block  number 

Lot  number 
Cost : 

Land 

Interest 

Commissioners'   fees  and   expenses 
Total  cost 

2.    BUILDINGS   (Exhibit  2) 

A.     Cost  of  Construction  of  Buildings  and  Appurtenances  and  Descrip- 
tion thereof 

Location 
Borough 

Dimension 

Site 
Building 


I 

1 
i 
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Date  of  erection 
Details  of  building: 

Number  of  stories 

Material 

Number    of    classrooms 

Number  of  sittings 

Number  of  1,000  square  feet  building  surface 

Number  of  1,000  square  feet  sidewalk  and  yard 

Number  of  boilers 

Number  of  furnaces 

Number  of  dynamos 

Number  of  engines 

Number  of  pumps 

Number  of  fans 

Special  features: 
Gymnasium 
Lecture  hall 
Roof  playground 
Baths 

Laboratories 
Cooking  room 
Workshop 

Contract  data : 

Dates  of  contracts 

Nature  of  contracts 

Contractors 

Amounts 

Totals 

Grand  totals 

B.    Financial— Annual  Summarized  Payments 

Year  (payments  "made  during,  for  items  as  follows)  : 

General  construction 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 

Sanitary  work 

Electric  work 

Plumbing  and  drainage 

Elevators 

Furniture 

Improving  premises 
Total  of  above  for  year 

3.     RECORD   OF    PHYSICAL    MAINTENANCE    (Exhibit    3) 

School 

Borough 

Year  (payments  made  during,  for  items  as  follows)  : 
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General  repairs 
Sanitary 
Heating 
Electric 

Furniture  work 
Piano  work 
Fire  alarm  work 
Miscellaneous 

Total  of  above  for  year 

4.     COST    OF   PHYSICAL    OPERATION   OF    SCHOOL   BUILDINGS     (Exhibit    4) 

School 

Location 

Borough 

Year  (pa5Tnent  made  during,  for  items  as  follows)  : 

Salary  of  janitor 
Supplies : 

Sanitary 

Janitors'  appliances 

Janitors'   supplies 

Tools  and  machinery 

Total  supplies 
Fuel : 

Coal 

Wood 

Weighing 

Total  fuel 
Water: 

Grand  total 

All  of  the  foregoing  property  accounts,  four  in  number,  as  follows: 

1.  Sites  in  detail 

2.  Building  in  detail 

3.  Physical  maintenance   in  detail 

4.  Cost  of  physical  operation  in  detail 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  exhibits. 

It  is  proposed  to  keep  these  records  on  the  loose-leaf  plan,  devoting  four  pages 
to  each  school  building  and  site,  and  by  a  method  hereinafter  described  to  enter  annu- 
ally, on  the  proper  record,  under  the  appropriate  heading,  the  cash  payments  in  bulk 
made  during  the  year  for  the  various  items  hereinbefore  enumerated  and  shown. 

In  this  way  an  annual  comparison  will  be  open  to  observation  at  all  times,  and 
the  salient  features,  descriptive  and  financial,  will  be  exhibited  in  condensed  form. 

It  is  suggested  in  regard  to  the  items  of  maintenance  and  operation  that  a  true 
criterion  is  not  established  by  mere  comparison  of  a  year  with  the  previous  one,  but 
only  by  showing  the  average  of  several  years.  This  will  be  clearly  shown  by  the 
proposed  plan. 
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The  foregoing  treats  of  the  establishment  of  the  plan  so  far  only  as  relates  to 
its  book  form.  Exhibit  5  shows  its  further  condensation  and  appearance  in  the  pro- 
posed annual  report. 

The  form  suggested  in  E.xhibit  5  will  show  the  growth  of  the  property  assets,  the 
salient  descriptive  features  of  the  properties  and  the  cost  thereof,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  physical  maintenance  and  operation. 

II.    Education.=\l  Cost 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  herein  the  exact  form  of  the  statistical  books  in  which 
will  be  tabulated  the  costs  of  the  various  educational  activities.  In  order,  however, 
to  exhibit  the  proposed  form  of  the  tables  to  be  published  annually  the  following 
examples  will  probably  be  sufficient : 


Elementary  Schools 

Teachers'  salaries : 
Supervision 
Teaching 
Clerical 
Total  teachers'  salaries 

Supplies 
Library  books 
Total 
Grand  total 
Attendance 
Per  capita  cost 

The  foregoing  form  can  also  be  used  where  applicable  to  the  various  other  educa- 
tional branches  and  activities,  viz.: 

High  schools 

Training  schools 

Evening  elementary  schools 

Evening  high  schools 

Vacation  schools 

Vacation  playgrounds 

Evening  recreation  centers 

Evening  roof  playgrounds 

Lectures 

Baths 

Special  branches 

Truant  schools 

Nautical  School 

The  lectures,  Nautical  School,  truant  schools  and  special  branches  may  differ  some- 
what in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  amplify  the  form  owing  to  additional 
component  items  of  cost.    The  general  contour,  however,  will  be  the  same. 
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III.    Administrative  Cost 

The  following  exhibits  the  method  of  presentaticn  of  administrative  costs: 

Educational  administration : 

Salaries  of  Board  of  Superintendents 
Salaries  of  Examiners 
Salaries  of  District  Superintendents 
Salaries  of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
Salaries  of  Truant  Officers 
Total 

Physical  administration : 

Salaries  Superintendents'  offices 
Salaries  Secretary's  office 
Salaries  Supplies  Bureau 
Salaries  Building  Bureau 
Salaries  Lecture  Bureau 
Salaries  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts 
Total 

Incidental  administration : 
Printing  supplies,  etc. 
Total 
Grand  total 

\\^ORKiNG  Method  of  Preparing  Statistics 

Municipal  disbursements  are  always  made  upon  the  voucher  system,  and  in  order 
to  produce  the  statistical  result  desired  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  card  system  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  If  this  work  were  attempted  by  process  of  analysis,  taking  place  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  voucher,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  much  time  and  labor 
would  be  lost  in  rehandling  and  tabulating,  and  the  work  of  statistics  would  not  syn- 
chronize with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department. 

Further  than  that,  the  labor  of  performing  an  analysis  would  be  impracticable 
unless  a  large  force  of  men  was  working  on  the  statistical  end  of  the  question. 

The  following  plan  is  therefore  proposed,  to  wit,  that  as  each  examiner  passes  a 
voucher  he  attach  to  it  a  card  containing  an  analysis  of  the  same  in  a  prescribed  and 
printed  form.  This  analysis,  together  with  the  voucher,  is  passed  through  the  hands 
of  a  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  verify  the  same,  detach  it  from  the  voucher,  and 
indicate  on  the  card  the  fact  that  the  information  extracted  has  been  checked.  The 
card  will  then  be  filed  in  a  cabinet  provided  for  the  purposes  containing  receptacles 
designated  either  by  school  or  appropriation,  whichever  may  be  found  most  convenient 
for  the  object  to  be  attained. 

There  are  two  ways  of  using  a  card  index  for  this  purpose.  One  is  by  availing 
ourselves  of  the  well-known  tabulating  machine  invented  by  Dr.  Hermann  Hollerith  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  machine  is  used  by  such  large  concerns  as  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany, the  Department  of  Health,  and  others.  The  machine  produces  statistics  in  a 
mechanical  way,  by  a  method  of  perforation  of  cards.  It  is  primarily  an  adding  device, 
and  the  number  of  cards  which  can  be  recorded  automatically  in  a  minute  is  very  large. 
These  machines  are  not  purchasable,  but  may  be  rented  for  $15  per  month. 
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The  cards  used  are  prepared  and  printed  by  the  tabulating  machine  company  and 
furnished  to  clients  at  a  nominal  price.  They  can  be  so  prepared  as  to  produce  sta- 
tistics in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

The  second  way,  while  much  slower  and  requiring  greater  labor,  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose,  and  will  produce  in  the  end  the  same  result.  In  this  second 
instance  the  card  would  have  to  be  written  by  hand  and  the  results  tabulated  there- 
from on  the  adding  macliines  now  in  use  in  the  Department. 

Attention  is  called  to  another  phase,  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  these  statis- 
tics. Inasmuch  as  the  total  amount  of  the  statistical  statement  will  equal,  to  a  cent, 
the  total  expenditures  shown  by  the  fiscal  books,  and  each  card  represents  a  voucher 
or  payment  which  has  been  passed  through  the  same  fiscal  books,  it  follows  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  select  the  cards  applicable  to  any  particular  appropriation,  at  any 
time,  pass  the  same  through  the  adding  machine,  and  you  produce  a  total  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  debit  side  of  the  fiscal  ledger.  This,  per  se,  is  an  advantage,  and  helpful 
on  the  score  of  detecting  errors  and  inaccuracies. 

General  Remarks 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  the  writers  have  in  mind  the  production  of  statistical 
information  of  fundamental  character.  It  is  not  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  costly  sys- 
tem merely  to  produce  information,  bulky  in  volume,  and  of  questionable  utility.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  statistical  field  as  almost  to  render  the  pro- 
duction of  statistics  superior  to  or  more  important  than  the  conditions  or  facts  zchich 
give  rise  to  them. 

We  desire  to  say  that  any  additional  work  required  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and 
Accounts  of  this  character  necessarily  means  some  slight  additional  cost  for  assistance 
and  materials.  It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  cost  of  assistance  need  not  exceed 
$750  per  annum,  and  for  the  hiring  of  a  special  machine  and  the  incidental  stationery, 
etc.,  $1,250  per  annum  more.  The  substitution  of  additional  help  for  the  uses  of 
the  machine  would  hardly  reduce  the  total  cost  to  any  appreci?ble  extent. 

The  setting  up  of  the  property  accounts  would  probably  take  some  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  records  of  cost  prior  to  consolidation  of  the  Greater  City  are  not  readily  accessi- 
ble. We  think,  however,  they  can  be  obtained  and  their  usefulness  is  readily  dem- 
onstrable. 

It  is  proposed  to  commence  this  system  as  of  date,  January  i,  1906,  and  we 
would  respectfully  suggest,  if  you  regard  the  plan  favorably,  the  necessity  and  desira- 
bility of  inaugurating  the  same  without  delay,  inasmuch  as  the  further  we  recede  from 
January  i.  1906,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  replace  the  time  lost. 

We  also  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that  there  is  nothing  herein  contained 
which  will  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  form  of  production  of  any  other  part  of  the 
annual  report  which  may  devolve  upon  any  other  Bureau,  Office  or  Officers  of  the 
Board.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  conform  with  and  probably  assist  others  in  the 
presentation  of  reports  upon  the  various  activities  under  their  charge. 
Respectfully   submitted, 

Henry   R.   M.   Cook,   C.    P.   A.   Univ.   State   of   N.    Y.. 
Auditor  of   the   Board   of  Education.   City   of  New    York, 
and    State    Examiner    of    Public    Accountants    for    the 
Regents   of   the    University   of  the   State  ^of  Nezc   York. 
Fred  D.   Chambers, 
Deputy  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  N^ezc 
York. 
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Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts, 
January  31,  1906. 

The  Committee  has  examined  carefully  the  plan  proposed,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  both  practical  and  useful,  and  should  be  adopted  as  fitting  the  needs  of  the 
Department  as  well  as  furnishing  important  information  for  public  purposes  in  con- 
crete form.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  plan  submitted  is  basic  in  character, 
and  permits  of  extension,  in  the  sense  that  other  statistical  information  throughout 
the  system  may  be  added  to  or  included  therein,  without  inconvenience,  or  distortion 
and  disintegration  of  the  plan. 

The  following  resolution  is  submitted  for  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to  effectuate  the  initial  plan 
as  submitted  in  the  foregoing  report,  and  to  take  such  action  in  regard  to  pro- 
curing additional  assistance,  apparatus  and  supplies  as  may  be  found  necessary  in 
its  judgment. 


John  Greene, 
Hugo  Kanzler, 
John  A.  Wilbur, 
James   A.    Renwick, 
C  H.  Ingalls, 


Committee 

on 
Finance. 


After  discussion,  Mr.  Greene  moved  that  the  foregoing  report  be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  that  printed  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 

Resolution  adopted  March  21,  1906. 
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EXHIBIT  B  (AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING) 
Books  of  Account  and  Records,  Bureau  of  Audit. 

VOUCHER  REGISTERS 

Entered  from  Vouchers 

Statistical  cards  punched  therefrom  by  sta- 
tistical division ;  totals  of  which  are  required 
to  be  in  balance  with  appropriate  voucher 
register  totals,  which  are  posted  into  ledgers. 

Appropriation  Voucher  Book — Showing  by  boroughs  and,  where  possible,  by 
schools — 
(General  School  Fund)  a.  Salaries,  Elementary  Schools ;  b.  Salaries,  High 
Schools;  c.  Salaries,  Training  Schools;  d.  Salaries,  Vocational  Schools;  e. 
Salaries,  Truant  Schools ;  f.  Salaries,  Evening  Trade  Schools ;  g.  Salaries, 
Evening  High  Schools ;  h.  Salaries,  Evening  Elementary  Schools ;  i.  Salaries, 
Vacation  Schools;  j.  Salaries,  Vacation  Playgrounds;  k.  Salaries,  Recreation 
Centers  and  Baths;  1.  Salaries,  Attendance  Officers;  m.  Salaries,  Lecturer; 
n.  Salaries,  Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools ;  o.  Salaries,  Inspector  of  Play- 
grounds; p.  Salaries,  City  Superintendent  and  Examiners;  q.  Salaries,  Super- 
visor of  Lectures ;  r.  Salaries,  Supervisors  of  Special  Branches ;  s.  Salaries, 
District  Superintendents;  t.  Salaries,  Inspectors  of  Public  School  Athletics; 
u.  Salaries,  Inspectors  of  Ungraded  Classes ;  v.  Salaries,  Inspectors  of  the 
Blind ;  w.  Salaries,  Medical  Inspectors ;  x.  Salaries,  Superintendent  of  Li- 
braries ;  y.  Salaries,  Substitutes  at  Large ;  z.  Corporate  Schools ;  aa.  All 
charges  for  marking  examination  papers;  bb.  Salaries,  Special  Branches;  cc. 
Salaries,   Substitutes,  Training  Schools. 

Appropriation  Voucher  Book — Special  School  Fund — Showing  by  boroughs  all 
charges  for — 
a.  Supplies,  contract;  b.  Supplies,  non-contract;  c.  Salaries,  Tax  Levy,  Bureau 
of  Buildings ;  d.  Wages,  Tax  Levy,  Bureau  of  Buildings ;  e.  Wages,  Regular 
Employees ;  f.  Wages,  Temporary  Employees ;  g.  Manhattan  Trade  School 
Equipment. 

Appropriation    Voucher    Book — Special    School    Fund — Showing  by   boroughs    all 
charges  for — 
a.   GeneraL Repairs,  contract;  b.   General  Repairs,  non-contract;   c.   Furniture, 
Repairs,    contract ;    d.    Furniture,    Repairs,    non-contract ;    e.    Pianos,    Repairs,, 
non-contract;    f.   Pianos,  Repairs,  contract. 
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4.  Appropriation    Voucher    Book— Special    School    Fund— Showing   by   boroughs   all 

charges  for — 
a.  Fuel  Supplies,  contract;  b.  Fuel  Supplies,  non-contract;  c.  Transportation 
of  Pupils,  contract;  d.  Transportation  of  Pupils,  non-contract;  e.  Janitorial 
Sers'ice  (all  schools) ;  f.  Janitorial  Service  (Public  Lecture  Bureau)  ;  g. 
Maintenance  of  Truants  in  Catholic  Protectory;  h.  Purchase  of  Water. 
Salaries  of  Regular  Employees;  i.  Office  of  the  Secretary;  j.  Office  of  Audi- 
tor; k.  Office  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools;  1.  Office  of  District  Super- 
intendent ;  m.  Office  of  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies ;  n.  Office  of  Super- 
intendent of  School  Buildings;  o.  Office  of  Supervisor  of  Janitors;  p.  Office 
of  Supervisor  of  Lectures;  q.  Manhattan  Truant  School;  r.  Brooklyn  Truant 
School ;  s.  New  York  Parental  School ;  t.  Nautical  School.  Wages  of  Tem- 
porarj'  Employees;  u.  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies;  v. 
Public  Lecture  Centers;  w.  Nautical  School.  Columns  for  special  accounts 
as  may  be  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

5.  Appropriation   Voucher  Book — Special   School  Fund — Showing  all  charges   for — 

a.  Telephone  Service ;  b.  ^Messenger  Service ;  c.  Motor  Vehicle  Repairs,  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies;  d.  Motor  Vehicle  Repairs,  Truant  Schools;  e.  Rental  of 
Tabulating  Machines,  Bureau  of  Supplies;  f.  Rental  of  Tabulating  Machines, 
Bureau  of  Audit  and  x\ccounts ;  g.  Contingencies,  Board  of  Education ;  h.  Con- 
tingencies, Truant  Schools;  i.  Contingencies,  Public  Lecture  Bureau;  j.  Car- 
fare, Inspectors ;  k.  Carfare,  Teachers ;  1.  Carfare,  Truant  Schools ;  m.  Car- 
fare, Expressage ;  n.  Carfare,  Hire  of  Automobiles ;  o.  Carfare,  Storage  of 
Automobiles;   p.    Carfare,   Transportation   for   Public   Lecture   Bureau. 

6.  Appropriation  "Voucher   Book — Special    School    Fund — Purchase    of    Equipment — 

Showing  by  boroughs  all  charges  for — 
a.  Kindergartens,  Kitchens  and  Workshops,  contract;  b.  Kindergartens, 
Kitchens  and  Workshops,  non-contract;  c.  Ungraded  and  Open  Air  Classes, 
contract;  d.  Ungraded  and  Open  Air  Classes,  non-contract;  e.  Vocational 
schools;  f.  Public  Lectures;  g.  Office,  Bureau  of  Supplies;  h.  Household 
Equipment,  Truant  Schools;  i.  Motor  Vehicles  and  Equipment.  Bureau  of 
Supplies;  j.  Wearing  Apparel,  Truant  Schools;  k.  Laundry.  Cleaning  and 
Disinfecting  Supplies.  Bureau  of  Supplies;  1.  Playground  Equipment;  m. 
Equipment  for  Athletics. 

7.  Appropriation  Voucher  Book— Special  School  Fund— General  Plant  Equipment- 

Showing  by  boroughs  all  charges  for — 
a.  Educational  and  Recreational  Equipment,  contract;  b.  Educational  and 
Recreational  Equipment,  non-contract;  c.  Equipment  of  Gymnasiums  in  Old 
Buildings,  contract;  d.  Equipment  of  Gymnasiums  in  Old  Buildings,  non- 
contract;  e.  Equipment  of  Classes  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Crippled  Children, 
contract;  f.  Equipment  of  Classes  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Crippled  Children, 
non-contract;  g.  Truant  Schools,  General  Repairs;  h.  Office  of  Supervisor 
of  Public  Lectures,  Educational  and  Recreational  Supplies;  i.  Furniture,  con- 
tract; j.  Furniture,  non-contract;  k.  Pianos,  contract;  1.  Pianos,  non-contract; 
m.  Educational  and  Recreational  Equipment,  Phonographs;  n.  Educational 
and  Recreational    Equipment,   Bureau   of   Public  Lectures. 

8.  Appropriation    Voucher    Book— Special    School    Fund— Showing   by   boroughs    all 

charges  for — 
Office  Supplies — 
a.     Office  of  the  Secretary 
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b.  Office  of  tlie  Auditor 

c.  Office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 

d.  Office  of  the  District  Superintendents 

e.  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies 

f.  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  School   Buildings 

g.  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors 
h.  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures 
i.  Office  of  the  Truant  Schools 

Educational.  Supplies — 

j.  Manhattan  Trade  School 
k.     Supplies   for  Athletics 

I.  Laundry,   Cleaning  and   Disinfecting   Supplies,   Truant  Schools 
m.     Motor  Vehicle  Supplies,  Bureau   of  Supplies 
n.     Motor  Vehicle  Supplies,  Truant  Schools 
o.     General  Plant  Supplies,  Truant  Schools 

p.  Food  Supplies,  Truant  Schools 

q.  Forage   and   \'eterinary   Supplies,   Truant    Schools 

r.  Janitorial  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Supplies 

s.  Janitorial    Equipment,    Truant    Schools 
t.     Materials,  Bureau  of  Lectures 

u.     General    Plant   Service,   Cartage  of   School    Supplies 

V.  Music  for  Evening  Playgrounds 

w.  Rental  of  Burglar  Alarms 
X.     Rent,  Public  Lecture  Bureau 

y.  Support  of  Nautical  School. 
g.     Library  Fund  Voucher  Book — Showing  by  boroughs  all  charges  for — 
Books  for  Public  School  Libraries 

10.  Trust  Fund    Voucher    Book — Showing    by     boroughs     and     where     possible    by 

schools,  all  charges  against — 
a.  Special  High  School  Fund — Bonus  Account ;  b.  Special  High  School  Fund, 
Books   and   Apparatus   Account;    c.    Special   or   Trust   Fund,    Maintenance   of 
Training  Schools ;  d.  Trust  Fund,   Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 

11.  Revenue  Bond  Voucher  Book — Special  Revenue  Bonds — Showing  by  boroughs  all 

charges  against  Special  Revenue  Bonds  authorized  during  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  appropriation  accounts  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  Department. 

12.  Bond    Voucher    Book — Fire    Protection    Fund    (Corporate    Stock) — Showing    by 

boroughs  all  charges  for  Fire  Protection  Work — 
a.  Non-contract ;  b.  Contracts ;  c.  Payrolls. 

13.  Bond   Voucher   Book — School    Building   Fund    (Corporate   Stock) — Showing  by 

boroughs  bond   issues   and  code  numbers,   all   charges  under  the   following 

subdivisions — 
a.   Sites;  b.  New    Buildings,   Additions,   etc;   c.   Heating  and  Ventilating;   d. 
Electric  Installation ;  e.  Furniture ;  f.  Salaries,  Inspectors,  Draughtsman,  etc. ; 
g.  Sur\"eys,  Borings,  etc. ;  h.  Specifications,  etc. 

Record  of   Payroll   Checks    Cancelled 

14.  Payroll  checks  cancelled,  credits  against  General  Fund,  are  entered  in  this  record. 

Totals  are  journalized  and  posted  into  appropriation  ledger. 
Statistical  cards  are  made  therefrom,  and  agreed  with  such  totals. 
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Certified  Contract  Register 

15.  Record  of  Certihed  Contracts : 

Individual  contracts,  as  by  Board  of  Education's  action,  posted  and  entered 
chronologically.       Totals    journalized    into    appropriation    ledger. 

Book  showing  by  continuous  totals  amounts  of  contracts  certified  by  the 
Comptroller,  thereby  becoming  liabilities  against  the  various  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  total  of  this  book  agrees  with  the  ledgers,  and 
represents  total  contract  liability. 

Contract  Registers 

Entered  from  "Record  of  Certified  Contracts"  and  payments  thereunder. 
Show  in  detail  individual  contractural  liability  in  agreement  with  controlling 
accounts  in  appropriation  ledgers. 

16.  Contract  Register,  for  Construction  and  Repair  of  Buildings    (sundry  volumes)  : 

Books  showing  by  boroughs  all  contracts  for  the  above  purpose  and  under 
the  following  heads :  a.  Date  of  contract ;  b.  Name  of  contractor ;  c.  Na- 
ture of  work;  d.  Schools;  e.  Account  charged  to;  f.  Sureties;  g.  Insurance 
company;  h.  Liens;  i.  Payments  and  date;  j.  Voucher  number.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  separate  contracts  herein  shown  will  agree  with  the  ledgers  and 
will  exhibit  contract  liability. 

17.  Contract  Register  (Text-books  and  General  Supplies)  : 

Book  showing  by  boroughs  all  contracts  for  the  above  purposes  and  under 
the  following  heads:  a.  Date  of  contract;  b.  Name  of  contractor;  c.  Nature 
of  contract;  d.  School  (if  possible);  e.  Account  charged  to;  f.  Sureties;  g. 
Assignments ;  h.  Payments  and  date ;  i.  Voucher  number.  The  aggregate 
of  the  separate  contracts  herein  shown  will  agree  with  the  ledgers  and  will 
exhibit  contract  liabilit}'. 

18.  Contract  Register   (General  Supplies,  Fuel,  etc.)  : 

Book  showing  by  boroughs  all  contracts  for  the  above  purposes  and  under 
the  following  heads:  a.  Date  of  contract;  b.  Name  of  contractor;  c.  Nature 
of  contract;  d.  School  (if  possible);  e.  Account  charged  to;  f.  Sureties;  g. 
Assignments ;  h.  Payments  and  date ;  i.  Voucher  number.  The  aggregate  of 
the  separate  contracts  herein  shown  will  agree  with  the  ledgers  and  will 
exhibit  contract  liability. 

Appropriation  Registers — Committee  on  Buildings 

All  orders  of  Committee  on  Buildings  are  entered  in  appropriate  register,, 
individually.  Totals  are  journalized  and  posted  into  main  appropriation 
ledger.  Payments,  as  made,  are  entered  against  individual  orders,  from 
voucher  registers.     Any  adjustments  are  shown  and  journalized. 

Maintained  in  agreement  with  controlling  accounts  in  Appropriation  Ledger, 
which  show  status  of  committee's  liability  on  Committee  on  Finance's  appor- 
tionments.    These  registers  show  outstanding  orders  in   detail. 

19.  Appropriations,  Building  Committee  : 

Book  showing  in  continuous  footing  and  by  boroughs  the  appropriations  of 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  from  their  committee  allotment  for:  a.  Repairs; 
b.  Furniture  and  Repairs  of;  c.   Pianos  and  Repairs  of;  d.   Fire  Alarms. 
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20.  Appropriations,   Building  Committee : 

Book  showing  in  continuous  footing  and  by  boroughs  the  estimated  cost 
of  oral  orders  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  from  their  committee  allot- 
ment for:  a.  Repairs;  b.  Furniture  and  Repairs;  c.  Furniture  Equipment; 
d.  Pianos. 

21.  Appropriations,  Building  Committee: 

Book  showing  in  continuous  footing  and  by  borough  the  appropriations 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  from  their  committee  allotment  for: 
a.  Equipment  of  Special  Classes;  b.  Ungraded  Classes;  c.  Open  Air  Classes; 
d.  School  for  the  Blind;  e.  School  for  the  Deaf;  f.  New  York  Preparatory 
School ;  g.   Public  Lecture  Centers. 

22.  Appropriations,  Building  Committee : 

Book  showing  in  continuous  footing  and  by  boroughs  the  appropriations 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  from  their  committee  allotment  for: 
a.  Electrical  Installation;  b.  Equipment  of  Science  Rooms;  c.  Equipment,  Vo- 
cational School  for  Girls ;  d.  Fitting  up  Class-rooms  for  Tubercular  Pupils. 

23.  Appropriations,   Building   Committee: 

Book  showing  in  continuous  footing  and  by  boroughs  the  appropriations 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  from  their  committee  allotment  for: 
a.  Fire  Protection  Work  (Corporate  Stock). 

24.  Appropriations,  Building  Committee  : 

Book  showing  in  continuous  footing  and  by  boroughs  the  estimated  cost 
of  oral  orders  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  from  their  committee  allot- 
ment for :  a.  Equipment  of  Ungraded  Classes ;  b.  Equipment  of  Open  Air 
Classes;  c.  School  for  the  Deaf;  d.  School  for  the  Blind;  e.  Public  Lecture 
Centers;  f.  Surveys,  Borings,  etc.;  g.  Furniture,  General  Plant  Equipment; 
h.  Fire  Protection. 


General  Journals 
Intermediary   Posting    Mediums.    Entered   from    Various   Sources 

25.  Journal    summarizing    items    applicable    to    the    appropriation,    trust    and    revenue 

bond  funds. 

26.  Journal   summarizing  items  applicable  to  the   corporate  stock   issues. 


General  Ledgers 

Posted  from  Journals — Show  Status  (Cash  and  Liability)   of  Appropriation  Accounts 

27.     Appropriation  'Ledger    (sundry  volumes)  : 

Books  showing  summarized  condition  of  the  appropriations — General  School 
Fund,  Special  School  Fund  and  Special  Revenue  Bond  Funds,  General  Comp- 
troller's Accounts,  as  well  as  segregated  disbursement  accounts,  conformable 
with  details  of  Voucher  Books  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  also  including 
sub-appropriation  and  disbursements  accounts  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings 
conformable  with  its  methods. 
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28.  Bond   Ledger    (.sundry   volumes)  : 

Books  showing  condition  of  individual  appropriations  from  Corporate 
Stock  and  premiums  thereon;  details  conform  with  Voucher  Books  Nos. 
12  and   13. 

29.  Special  or  Trust  Fund  Ledger: 

Books  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  of  special  or  trust  funds;  details 
conform  with  Voucher  Books  Nos.  9  and  10. 


Trial  Balance  Books 

3a  Books  showing  by  boroughs  and  funds  the  condition  of  the  various  accounts 
established  in  the  sundry  ledgers,  as  follows:  a.  Appropriation  Ledgers; 
b.  Contract  Register  (construction  and  repairs)  ;  c.  Contract  Register  (sup- 
plies and  other  accounts). 

Salaries  and  Wages  Appropriation  Ledgers  and  Registers 
Entered  from  Payrolls — Maintained  in  Accordance  with  Budget  Lines 

31.  Ledger — Bureau  of  Buildings — Technical  Force  Budget  Groups  : 

Book  showing  the  total  disbursements  made  from  the  various  appropria- 
tions contained  in  the  Special  School  Fund  for  the  Salaries  of  Inspectors  and 
Draughtsmen,  and  Wages  of  Mechanics,  as  shown  in  the  Budget  for  the  sev- 
eral  positions   included   in   these   appropriations. 

32.  Register  Bureau  of  Buildings — Personal  Accounts : 

Book  showing  the  amounts  paid  individual  employees,  as  shown  in  the 
Budget  lines  for  the  several  positions  included  in  the  appropriation  for  Sal- 
aries of  Inspectors,  Draughtsmen  and  Mechanics. 

2Z-     Card  Ledger — Officers,  Clerks,  etc. — Budget  Groups  : 

Card  showing  the  total  amount  disbursed  from  the  several  Budget  lines 
established  as  segregations  of  the  appropriations  contained  in  the  Special 
School  Fund  for  the  salaries  of  employees  in  the  various  bureaus,  as  follows: 
a.  Date  of  Schedule,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  b.  Period  of 
Payroll;  c.  Number  of  Employees;  d.  Sub-totals;  e.  Pro  Rata  of  Budget; 
f.  Accumulation  to  date ;  g.  Expended  to  date ;  h.  Total  allowance ;  i.  Re- 
marks. 

34.     Register — Salaries    of    Officers,    Clerks     and    Other    Employees     (Personal    Ac- 
counts) : 

Book  showing  the  amounts  paid  individual  employees,  as  shown  in  the 
Budget  lines  for  the  several  positions  included  in  the  appropriations  for 
Salaries  of  Officers,  Clerks  and  Other  Employees. 


Miscellaneous  ' 

35.     Card  System   (Statistical  Division)  : 

Liability  under  orders  issued  against  the  various  supply  accounts  is  set  up 
by  the  Statistical  Division :  Statistical  cards  are  punched  from  orders  and 
vouchers  therefor.     Most  of  the  orders  are  issued  under  open  contracts. 
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36.     Cash  Memorandum  Book: 

Shows  minor  miscellaneous  cash  receipts,  deducted  from  bills  or  trans- 
mitted to  City  Chamberlain. 

ij.     Card  Registration  of  Bills : 

Immediately  upon  receipt,  through  the  mails,  or  otherwise,  bills  are  regis- 
tered alphabetically  and  under  the  following  captions:  a.  Date  received;  b. 
Date  of  claim;  c.  Name  of  claimant;  d.  Amount  of  claim;  e.  School  (if 
possible)  ;  f.  Borough ;  g.  Date  and  where  transmitted  for  record  of  inspec- 
tion, receipts,  etc.  Upon  tlieir  return  to  this  office,  additional  entries  are 
made  as  follows:  h.  Date  returned;  i.  Examiner;  j.  Date  sent  to  Comp- 
troller ;  k.   Remarks. 

38.  Payroll   Register: 

Immediately  upon  receipt,  through  the  mails,  or  otherwise,  payrolls  are 
registered  by  Boroughs;  also  by  divisions,  as  Day  Schools,  Evening  Schools, 
Vacation  Playgrounds,  Vacation  Schools,  etc..  Janitors,  Officers,  Clerks,  etc., 
etc.,  and  under  the  following  captions:  a.  Date  of  receipt;  b.  School  (if  any)  ; 
c.  Amount  of  roll;  d.  Examiner;  e.  Date  sent  to  Comptroller. 

39.  Record  of  Sites  in  Course  of  Acquisition : 

Book  showing :  a.  Location ;  b.  Borough ;  c.  Size ;  d.  Date  selected  by 
Board  of  Education ;  e.  Date  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment ;  f.  Valuation ;  g.  Mode  of  acquirements  and  when  acquired ;  h. 
Date  of  appropriation;  i.  Amount  of  appropriation;  j.  Date  of  entry  and 
voucher  number. 

40.  Special  Claimant  Register    (Supply  Accounts)  : 

Book  showing  disbursements  made  from  sundry-  supply  accounts  by  vari- 
ous persons  for  supplies  furnished  or  moneys  advanced  for  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  while  performing  the  duties  of  their  positions :  a.  Date  of 
claim ;  b.  Period  covered  by  claim ;  c.  Nature  of  supply ;  d.  Manhattan ;  e. 
The  Bron.x;  f.  Brooklyn;  g.  Queens;   h.  Richmond;  i.  Date  passed. 

41.  Computation  of  Compensation  of  Janitors    (Loose  Leaf)  : 

Book  showing  by  boroughs  the  process  of  computing  the  compensation  of 
janitors,  as  follows:  a.  Public  School;  b.  Location;  c.  M.  sq.  ft.  Floor  Sur- 
face, at  $ per  M. ;  d.  M.  sq.  ft.  Paved  Surface,  at  $ per  M. ;  e.  Boil- 
ers; f.  Furnaces  (sole  heat)  ;  g.  Furnaces  (in  addition  to  boilers)  ;  h.  Stoves 
(sole  heat)  :  i.  Stoves  (in  addition  to  boilers  or  furnaces)  ;  j.  Stack  Heaters; 
k.  Hot  Water  Heaters  (stove,  boiler);  1.  Steam  Engines;  m.  Gas  Engines; 
n.  Blowers  or  Fans ;  o.  Steam  Pumps  (house  and  sump)  ;  p.  Gas  Pumps 
(house  and  sump)  ;  q.  Electric  Pumps  (house  and  sump)  ;  r.  Boiler  Feed 
Pumps ;  s.  Engine  and  Dj^namo ;  t.  Electric  Motors ;  u.  Elevators ;  v.  Lines  of 
Shafting ;  w.  Rent  Allowance ;  x.  Annual  Salary ;  y.  Monthly  Pay ;  aa.  ^leas- 

urements   made ,    191..;   bb.   by ;   cc. 

Checked  by  ;  dd.  Machinery  Examined  and  Inven- 
toried  ,  191..;  ee.  By ;  ff.  Sub- 
mitted to   Superintendent  of  School   Buildings   and    forwarded  to  Committee 

on  Care  of  Buildings,  on   ,   191..;  Signature;  gg.  Salary, 

Computations  Made   ,  191..;  hh.  By ; 

ii.  Checked ,  191.  .  ;  jj.  By ;  kk. 

In  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings ,  191 . .  ;  11.  In  Board 

of  Education ,  191... 
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42.  Register — Supplementar>^   Payrolls  for  Educational   Activities — 

Book  showing  by  boroughs  the  record  of  supplementary  payrolls  of  the 
teachers,  supervising  staff,  etc.;  as  follows:  a.  Supplementary  Number;  b. 
Name  of  Claimant;  c.  Public  School;  d.  Department;  e.  Period  of  time 
covered  by  payroll;   f.  Date  of  passing;  g.   Examiner. 

43.  Insurance  Record   (Card  System)  : 

Cards  showing  by  months  all  policies  of  insurance  under  the  following 
heads:  a.  Date  of  Policy;  b.  Number  of  Policy;  c.  Company;  d.  Contractor; 
e.  Contract  Number;  f.  School;  g.  Borough;  h.  Nature  of  Work;  i.  Amount 
of  Policy;  j.  Date  of  Expiration;  k.  Date  sent  to   Comptroller. 

44.  Register  of  Liens  and  Assignments : 

Book  showing:  a.  Lien  number;  b.  Contract  number;  c.  Day  and  hour  of 
filing;  d.  Name  of  contractor;  e.  Name  of  subcontractor;  f.  Lienor;  g.  School; 
h.  Borough;  i.  Amount  of  lien;  j.  Date  of  lien;  k.  Date  lien  discharged;  1. 
Date  lien  bonded ;  m.  Column  showing  disposition  thereof. 

45.  Lease  Book : 

Book  showing  by  boroughs  all  leases  under  the  following  captions :  a. 
School ;  b.  Location ;  c.  Lessor ;  d.  Authority ;  e.  Date  of  lease ;  f.  Date  of 
expiration;  g.  Date  of  occupation;  h.  Date  when  premises  were  relinquished; 
i.  Rent  per  annum  and  per  month;  j.  Certification  as  to  occupation  of 
premises. 

46.  Record    of    the    Supervising    and    Teaching    Force :     "Accruals"    Entering    and 

Leaving  System,  with   Salaries  to  End  of  Year,  and   Substitute  Service : 

Book  showing  on  the  left-hand  page  all  movements  of  the  supervising  and 
teaching  staff,  tending  to  enlarge  or  increase  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  educational  side  of  the  school  system,  and  on  the  right-hand  page  all 
movements  tending  to  decrease  or  contract  the  financial  requirements  of  the 
educational  side  of  the  school  system. 

47.  Card  Index    (Teachers  and  Employees)  : 

About  27,500  cards  in  cabinets,  showing  the  record  of  all  employees  of  the 
Boaird  of  Education,  under  the  appropriate  school  numbers;  bureau  names; 
borough  divisions,  etc. ;  showing  also,  in  general :  a.  Title  or  grade ;  b.  Date 
of  nomination;  c.  Action,  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings;  d.  Action,  Board 
of  Education ;  e.  Action,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment ;  f.  Action, 
Board  of  Aldermen;  g.  Date  of  appointment;  h.  Experience  of  teacher;  i. 
Salaries — annual  and  m.onthly,  etc. 

48.  Computation  Book — Printed  Publication  : 

Book  showing  all  annual  salaries  in  the  salary  schedules  of  tlie  supervising 
and  teaching  staff,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  represented  by  all  units  of  time, 
from  one  minute  to  thirty  days. 

49.  Scrap  Books   (About  20  in  Number)  : 

Books  containing  original  data  in  connection  with  the  supervising  and 
teaching  corps.  Information  such  as:  a.  Appointments;  b.  Resignations; 
c.  Changes  of  Schedule ;  d.  Ratings  under  the  Davis  Law  and  Equal  Pay 
Law ;  e.  Transfers,  etc. 

50.  Scrap  Book   C Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund)  : 

Book  containing  copies  of  statements  of  amounts  deducted  from  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  supervising  staff,  as  certified  monthly  to  the  Comptroller, 
to  be  credited  to  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 
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51.  Scrap  Book : 

Book  containing  copies  of  various  financial  statements  required  from  time 
to  time  by  the  committees  and  by  statute. 

52.  i'inic  Book  : 

Record  of  attendance  of  employees. 

53.  Register — Janitors'  and  Cleaners'    Payrolls: 

Book  showing  the  record  of  supplementary  payrolls  prepared  for  janitors 
and  cleaners,  as  follows:  a.  Date  of  preparation  of  payrolls;  b.  Period  of 
time  covered  by  payrolls;  c.  Amount  of  payrolls;  d.  Serial  charge  numbers 
of   payrolls ;   e.   Serial   numbers   of   supplementary   payrolls. 

54.  Card  System : 

Card  showing  the  temporary  assignment  and  transfers  of  the  janitors  and 
cleaners  in  the  school  system,  as  follows:  a.  Number  of  public  schools;  b. 
Name  of  janitor;  c.  Date  of  assignment;  d.  Date  of  transfer;  e.  Rate  of 
Compensation ;  f.  Date  grade  fixed  by  Board  of  Aldermen ;  g.  Expiration  of 
term  of  service;  h.  Date  payrolls  passed  for  payment. 

55.  ]\lanifold   Book — Insurance  Notices  : 

Book  containing  notices  requesting  the  contractors  to  transmit  to  this  office 
policy  of  insurance  as  required  by  their  contracts. 

56.  Manifold   Book — Additional    Certificates  : 

Book  containing  certificates  of  additional  amounts  certified  as  and  when 
required  on  active  contracts. 


EXHIBIT    C    (AUDITING   AND    ACCOUNTING; 

Statistical  Division  Records — Bureau  of  Audit 

Detailed  financial  statistics  are  compiled  by  means  of  the  "Hollerith"  sorting  and 
tabulating  machines.  Special  cards  (as  hereinafter  shown)  are  perforated.  The  per- 
forations show,  according  to  their  location  on  tlie  card,  particulars  and  amounts  per- 
taining to  some  certain  item.  Cards  are  transcribed  from  original  data  or  records, 
and  each  card  represents  by  transcript  facts  as  shown  thereon. 

The  grouping  or  analysis  of  items  of  expenditure,  etc.,  into  desired  classifications 
or  groups  is  accomplished  by  running  the  perforated  card  through  a  mechanical  sort- 
ing machine.  This  process  automatically  sorts  the  cards,  according  to  the  position 
of  their  perforated  holes,  which  represent  numbers  or  characters.  As  a  result  of  this 
sorting,  all  cards  bearing  the  same  classification  are  grouped  together.  Furthermore, 
the  machine  provides  that  groups,  when  sorted,  are  in  serial  order. 

The  tabulation  of  amounts  shown  on  cards  by  perforated  holes  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  mechanical  tabulating  machine.  Cards  automatically  run  through 
this  machine,  and  the  perforated  holes,  representing  amounts,  operate  adding  counters 
which  show  the  resultant  totals. 

Cards  can  be  operated  through  both  the  sorting  and  tabulating  machines  any 
number  of  times.  Practically  any  result  from  the  information  as  transcribed  on  cards 
can  be  shown. 

I.     General  School  Fund  Card 

(Green) 

Cards  are  punched  by  means  of  mechanical  hand  punches  being  transcribed  from 
monthly  payroll  analysis  forms.     These  cards  record  the  following  facts : 

school 

activity 

grade   (as  per  grade  classification) 

kind   (regular  teachers,  absentee  substitute  service  and  vacancy  substitute  ser- 
vice). 
Amounts  of: 

gross  salary 

absence  deduction 

percentage  deduction 

net  salary. 
A  separate  card  is  prepared  for  each  special  item  of  expenditure. 

A  different  colored  card  (salmon),  same  form,  is  used  as  a  credit  to  the  above. 
These  cards  are  transcribed  from  the  "Record  of  Checks  Cancelled." 

Totals  of  cards,  as  shown  by  the  tabulating  machine,  are  required  to  be  in  bal- 
ance with  controlling  voucher  records  and  the  "Record  of  Checks  Cancelled."  Totals 
are  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  statistical  code  as  occasion  requires. 
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In  making  the  name-by-naine  computation  for  the  General  School  Fund,  Budget- 
ar>'  Estimates,  these  cards  are  punched  from  appropriate  teachers'  record  cards  and 
tabulated. 

2.     Special  School  Fund  Card 

{Manila) 

Cards  are  transcribed  from  vouchers  and   record  facts,  as  to 
voucher  number,  dates,  etc. 
appropriation 
expense  distribution 
activity 
school 
amount. 
Individual  cards  are  made  for  each  specific  item  of  expense. 
A  different  colored  card    (red),  same  form,  is  used  as  credit  to  the  above. 
Totals   of   these   cards,   as   shown   by   tabulating   machine,   are    required   to   be   in 
balance  with  appropriate  voucher  records. 

The  same  form  of  cards  are  also  punched  from  supply  and  other  orders,  and 
kept  separately,  so  as  to  show  orders  outstanding  under  open  contracts  and  against 
particular  appropriations.  Credit  cards  are  punched  as  payments  therefor  are  made. 
Under  this  practice  the  current  status  of  orders  outstanding  can  be  shown. 

The  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Board  is  compiled  largely 
by  this  card  method.  The  present  analysis  (as  per  Exhibit  D)  of  the  General  Fund 
expenditures  is  also  compiled  by  this  means.  Various  printed  loos^-leaf  forms  are 
used  f*^'  collating  monthly  totals,  as  shown  by  cards. 


EXHIBIT   D    ^AUDITING   AND   ACCOUNTING) 

P.  S 

Grade  Classification 

Principal 

Teacher  in  Charge  of  Annex 

Teacher  in  Charge 

Assistant  to  Principal  (Head  of  Department) 

Clerical    (Addl.  Teach.  Annual  Salary) 

Regular  Grade  Teachers 

Kindergarten  Teachers 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers 

Special  "C"  Classes 

Special  "D"  Classes 

Special  "E"  Classes 

Crippled  Children,  Teachers  of 

Deaf  Children,  Teachers  of 

Blind  Children,  Teachers  of 

Tubercular  Children,  Teachers  of 

Anaemic  Children,  Teachers  of 

Additional  Teachers,  per  diem 

Model  Teachers 

Librarian  (High  School) 

Laboratory  Helpers   (High  School) 

Junior  Teachers   (High  School  and  Training) 

Assistant  Teachers  (High  School  and  Training) 

First  Assistant  Teachers  (High  School  and  Training) 

Critic  Teachers  (Training) 

Substitute  Teachers  in  Training   (per  diem) 

Assistant  Teachers,  Vocational  Schools 

Children  Defective  in  Speech,  Teachers  of 

Children  with  Infectious  Eye  Diseases,  Teachers  of 

Special  Teachers  of  Music 

Special  Teachers  of  Physical  Training 

Special  Teachers  of  Manual  Training  (Drawing) 

Special  Teachers  of  Shopwork 

Special  Teachers  of  Cooking 

Special  Teachers  of  Sewing 

Special  Teachers  of  French 

Special  Teachers  of  German 

Special  Teachers  of  Italian. 
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EXHIBIT    E 

Outline  for  a  revised  accounting  system  recommended  to  be  installed  in 

the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  with  manual  of  direct  and  related  procedure 

to  be  observed  in  its  keeping 

Section   i.     Results  to  be  attained. 

Section  2.     Classification  of  General  Accounts. 

Section  3.     Procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  handling  of  requisitions 

for  supplies  to  be  delivered  by  the  Bureau. 
Section  4.     Procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  issuing  of  purchase  orders 

for  supplies  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bureau. 
Section  5.     Procedure  to  be  observed  on  the  receipt  of  supplies  and 

bills  therefor. 
Section  6.     Summary. 
Section  7.     Stock  accounting  at  the  school. 

Section  i.    Results  to  be  attained 

The  requirements  of  any  adequate  stock  accounting  system  for  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  of  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  To  control  the  property  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  which 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  is  responsible,  and  to  formally 
relieve  him  of  his  property  accountability  upon  production  to  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  Board  of  proper  certifications  of  delivery  and  receipt. 

2.  To  enable  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  to  control 
the  property  for  which  he  is  responsible,  by  localizing  responsibility 
upon  his  subordinates,  in  order  that  any  stock  shortages  or  inequalities 
will  be  disclosed  and  accountability  shown  therefor. 

3.  To  develop  currently  the  following  essential  information : 

(a)  The  status  of  funds  and  appropriations. 

(b)  The  status  of  school  allotments. 

(c)  The  quantity  and  value  of  each  particular  kind  of  sup- 

plies ( I )  requisitioned  by  schools  or  bureaus  but  not 
delivered;  (2)  delivered  to  schools  or  bureaus;  (3) 
ordered  from  contractors  or  dealers  but  not  received; 
(4)  received  from  contractors  or  dealers;  (5)  on  hand. 

4.  To  enable  any  additional  statistical  information  relating  to  the 
purchase  or  delivery  of  supplies  to  be  readily  and  definitely  compiled; 
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to  enable  any  definite  information  relating  to  the  status  of  any  personal 
account  or  order  to  be  readily  ascertained;  to  insure  accuracy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  by  providing  automatic  checks  there- 
for in  the  balancing  of  double  entry  accounts,  and  to  enable  a  ready 
and  easy  audit  to  be  made  thereof. 

5.  To  synchronize  the  accounts  and  statements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  with  relevant  accounts  and  statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit, 
and  to  provide  necessary  information  as  to  supplies  delivered  and  on 
hand,  for  incorporation  in  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Reports 
(formulated  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit),  in  lieu  of  present  inappropriate 
items  of  purchase. 

The  svstem  which  is  herein  recommended  is  based  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  above  requirements. 

Section  2.     Classification  of  General  Accounts 

It  is  primarily  necessary  for  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies 
to  know  the  exact  status  of  funds  and  appropriations  with  which  he  is 
charged,  the  status  of  school  allotment,  and  the  status  of  stock.  The 
accounts  through  which  these  facts  are  to  be  reflected  are  classified  as 
follows : 

a.  Appropriation  and  fund  accounts 

Designed  to  show  status  of  funds  and  appropriations  (amounts  ex- 
pended, encumbered  and  unencumbered),  and  status  of  individual  or- 
ders issued  thereunder. 

b.  School  and  office  accounts 

Designed  to  show  status  of  school  and  office  allotments,  both  encum- 
bered (requisitioned)  or  expended  (supplies  delivered),  and  status  of 
individual  requisitions. 

c.  Stock  accounts 

Designed  to  show  status  of  each  particular  kind  of  supplies 
(amounts  requisitioned,  ordered,  received,  delivered  and  on  hand). 

The  above  accounts  are  to  be  kept  interdependently  in  balance,  one 
with  the  other,  as  to  similar  facts  recorded  dually  therein,  both  as  to 
expenditures  and  encumbrances  or  liabilities.  They  are  to  be  syn- 
chronized with  controlling  accounts,  which  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Bureau  of  Audit,  and  are  to  be  audited,  periodically,  by  the  Auditor 
of  the  Board. 

The  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  are  to  be  regarded  as  subsi- 
diary accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  and  as  such  the  Auditor  should 
be  required  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  their  correctness,  and  to  so  certify. 
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Section  3.     Procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  handling  of  requisitions  for 
supplies  to  be  delivered  by  the  Bureau 

Form  and  utilization  of  Requisitions 

The  requisitions  lor  supplies  to  be  delivered  to  the  schools  or  offices 
of  the  system  should  be  made  out  in  quadruplicate  by  the  school  princi- 
pals or  other  authorized  officers.^  The  form  of  the  requisition  should 
be  as  outlined  below,  each  duplicate,  triplicate  and  quadruplicate  copy 
being  disting^uished  b\-  a  different  color.- 
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Copies  of  requisitions  should  be  utilized  as  follows : 

(i)  Original  requisition  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
(being  transmitted  through  the  particular  District  Superintendent 
whose  approval  thereof  is  necessary )  for  action  of  the  Bureau. 

(2)  Duplicate  copy,  same  as  above. 

(3)  Triplicate  copy  should  be  sent  accompanying  above  to  the 
District  Superintendent,  to  be  retained  by  him  (for  any  future  refer- 
ence purpose  or  use). 

(4)  Quadruplicate  copy  should  be  retained  by  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

'  As  requisitions  issued  by  principals  of  the  schools  constitute  approximately  09  per 
cent,  of  all  requisitions,  the  procedure  outlined  will  concern  itself  only  with  school 
requisitions.  Requisitions  issued  by  bureaus  or  offices  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
general  procedure. 

*  The  forms  shown  in  this  exhibit  are  designed  merely  to  present  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  svstem. 
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L'nder  present  departmental  practice,  requisitions  (original  and  du- 
plicate copy )  are  required  to  be  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  not  later  than 
the  first  of  a  month  where  a  delivery  of  articles  requisitioned  thereon  is 
desired  during  the  succeeding  month.  Thus,  for  instance,  requisitions 
for  articles  wanted  in  or  by  November  should  be  received  in  the  Bureau 
some  time  in  September,  or  not  later  than  October  i.  Only  a  small 
stock  of  supplies  is  maintained  on  hand  from  month  to  month,  owing 
to  limited  storage  facilities,  and  it  is  necessary  to  order  from  the  con- 
tractors or  dealers  supplies  as  currently  required.  Hence  this  regula- 
tion. 

Supplies  are  ordered  according  to  the  quantities  required  by  the 
schools  for  delivery  during  a  following  month,  governed  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  quantity  of  stock  already  ordered. 
It  is  thus  necessary  to  tabulate  requisitions  received  during  a  month  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  kind  of  supplies  requisi- 
tioned. 


Procedure  in  handling  requisitions 

The  procedure  to  be  observed  upon  receipt  of  requisitions  in  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Tabulate  for  ascertainment  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  each 

kind   of   supplies   requisitioned   during  the   month.      Efifect 
entry  of  results  in  stock  accounts. 

(b)  Charge   school   accounts   with  the   value   of   supplies   requisi- 

tioned,   this    charge    constituting    an    encumbrance    of    the 
school  allotment. 

After  the  performance  of  these  steps  (a  and  b)  requisitions  are  to 
be  sent  to  appropriate  depository  for  the  assembling,  packing  and  de- 
livery of  supplies  requisitioned.  Upon  the  delivery  of  supplies  the 
original  requisition  is  to  be  receipted  by  the  principal  or  other  officer, 
and  returned,  via  the  depository,  to  the  Bureau.  When  receipted 
requisitions  are  received  in  the  depository,  the  procedure  concerned 
with  the  requisition  is  to  be  completed  by  compliance  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(c)  Credit  stock  accounts  with  quantities  and  values  of  supplies 

delivered. 

(d)  Debit   school   accounts   with   the   value   of   articles  delivered. 

File  requisition. 

The  detailed  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  performance  of  the 
above  steps  is  as  follows : 
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a.  Tabulate  for  ascertainment  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  kind  of 

supplies  requisitioned  during  the  month.     Effect  entry  of 

results  in  stock  accounts 

Upon  receipt  of  original  and  duplicate  copies  of  requisitions  in  the 
Bureau,  they  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  are,  as  presented, 
accurate  and  in  order.  After  such  examination  and  consequent  bureau 
approval  or  revision,  requisitions  are  to  be  tabulated.  Before  such 
tabulation,  however,  they  should  be  given  a  serial  number  (for  subse- 
quent identification  and  reference  purposes)  and  entered  in  a  "Requisi- 
tion Register,"  in  order  of  such  serial  number.  The  date  of  receipt, 
serial  number,  school  number  and  approved  amount  of  requisition 
should  be  entered  in  columns  i,  2,  3  and  4,  respectively,  of  this  register, 
the  form  of  which  is  outlined  below.  The  amounts  shown  in  column  4 
should  be  totaled  daily  and  a  grand  total  for  the  month  should  be 
made. 
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Process  of  tabulation 

The  Hollerith  method  ^  should  be  used  to  segregate  and  tabulate 
quantities  and  values  of  supplies  requisitioned  so  as  to  show  the  total 

'  The  Hollerith  method  is  a  machine  method  of  compiling  and  tabulating  original 
data  under  a  special  patented  process.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  pen  process  of  analyz- 
ing and  tabulating  different  items  into  various  classifications  for  required  results. 
Briefly,  the  method  is  to  transcribe  on  a  special  form  of  card,  by  means  of  a  punch, 
essential  information  which  is  shown  on  original  data,  from  which  card  is  being  tran- 
scribed. Mechanical  sorting  and  tabulating  machines  are  then  used.  These  machines 
perform  the  work  of  sorting  cards  according  to  information  desired  and  tabulating  re- 
sults. This  method  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Audit  in  its  statistical  division,  an  out- 
line of  which  is  contained  in  Appendix  C.  In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  out- 
lined system  as  a  whole,  without  a  technical  knowledge  of  this  method,  reference  can 
be  made  to  the  purpose  for  which  same  is  recommended  without  considering  the  de- 
tail which  prescribes   the   procedure   for   the  operation   of  this  machine  method. 
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quantity  and  value  of  each  different  kind  of  supplies  requisitioned  dur- 
ing the  month.  Hollerith  cards,  designed  as  shown  below,  should  be 
transcribed  from  requisitions  upon  their  receipt  in  the  Bureau.  The 
information  transcribed  thereon  should  be  the  date,  requisition  number, 
school  number,  catalogue  stock  number,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of 
articles  requisitioned.  " Columns  i.  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  card  are  respectively 
provided  for  this  purpose,  a  card  being  transcribed  for  each  different 
item  shown  on  requisitions. 
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Cards,  when  prepared,  should  be  agreed  as  to  total  of  amounts  tran- 
scribed thereon  with  the  daily  total  of  column  4  of  the  "Requisition 
Register."  ^  At  the  end  of  the  month  cards  should  again  be  tabulated 
and  agreed  with  the  grand  monthly  total  of  this  register. 

After  the  correctness  of  transcribed  cards  has  thus  been  proved 
with  the  total  amount  of  all  requisitions  received  and  approved  during 
the  month,  they  should  be  segregated,  by  means  of  the  Hollerith  sorting 
machine,  into  their  various  catalogue  stock  numbers.  The  total  quan- 
tity and  value  of  each  kind  of  article  shown  on  requisitions  for  the 
month  should  then  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  Hollerith  tabulating 
machine. 

*  After  cards  are  punched  they  should  be  checked  with  requisitions  as  a  proof 
of  correctness  of  information  transcribed  thereon. 
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Thus  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each  different  kind  of  supphes 
requisitioned  during  the  month  would  be  ascertained.  These  facts 
should  be  recorded  on  a  "Summary  Sheet,"  the  total  of  which  should,  of 
course,  be  in  agreement  with  the  total  of  "Requisition  Register"  for  the 
same  month  (Form  2,  Column  4). 

The  form  of  this  summary  sheet  is  outlined  below. 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  supplies  requisitioned,  as  shown  by  this 
summary  sheet,  should  be  entered  in  appropriate  stock  accounts  (Form 
5),  in  columns  provided  for  that  purpose  (columns  12  and  13).  The 
form  of  these  stock  accounts  is  outlined  on  the  following  page.  There 
should  be  a  separate  stock  account  maintained  for  each  different  kind  of 
supplies. 


b.  Charge  school  accounts  with  the  value  of  supplies  requisitioned 

After  the  process  of  entering  requisitions  in  the  "Requisition  Regis- 
ter" and  transcribing  Hollerith  cards  therefrom,  as  previously  outlined, 
an  entry  should  be  made  in  the  individual  school  accounts  to  which 
requisitions  pertain,  in  order  that  the  status  of  the  school  allotment,  as 
affected  by  the  encumbrance  against  it  of  the  received  requisitions,  may 
be  currently  shown.  The  form  of  this  account  is  given  below.  The 
date,  number  and  value  of  requisition  should  be  entered  in  columns  i, 
2  and  3,  respectively,  as  called  for  thereby. 
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Depository  procedure  in  assembling,  packing  and  delivering  supplies  requisi- 
tioned 

After  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  preceding  has  been  observed, 
requisitions  (both  original  and  duplicate)  are  to  be  sent  to  the  deposi- 
tory, so  that  supplies  requisitioned  may  be  assembled,  packed  and  de- 
livered. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (a)  to  the  recording  of  requisi- 
tions in  a  "Recjuisition  Register"  (Form  2),  upon  their  receipt  in  the 
Bureau.  In  order  that  a  record  of  theii  location  may  remain  in  the 
Bureau  office,  after  transmittal  to  the  depository,  the  date  of  such  trans- 
mittal should  also  be  recorded  in  the  "Requisition  Register,"  column  5 
therein  being  provided  for  that  purpose. 


Registry  of  Requisitions  at  Depository 


Upon  receipt  of  requisitions  at  the  depository,  the  date,  requisition 
number  and  school  number  should  be  entered  in  a  memorandum  regis- 
ter, so  that  a  record  of  receipt  and  location  of  recjuisitions  may  exist.  A 
record  of  the  floor  number  to  which  requisitions  pertain  (as  described  in 
the  following)  and  to  which  they  are  sent,  should  also  be  entered  there- 
in.    Outhned  form  of  this  register  is  as  follows: 
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Under  the  established  practice  of  the  Bureau,  supplies  conforming  to 
a  general  classification  are  stored  on  separate  floors  or  divisions  of  the 
central  depository,  or  in  branch  depositories,  according  to  their  general 
classification.  For  example,  "Drawing  Supplies"  and  "Kindergarten 
Supplies"  are  each  stored  on  different  floors  of  the  central  depository, 
and  "Text-Books"  are  stored  at  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  depository.  In 
charge  of  each  such  stock  division  is  a  foreman  who  is  responsible  for 
the  particular  stock  stored  therein. 

Bureau  regiflations  prescribe  that  separate  requisitions  are  to  be  is- 
sued for  each  general  class  of  supplies  desired.  Thus,  articles  enumer- 
ated on  each  requisition  can  be  assembled  and  packed  in  one  division  or 
floor. 

After  registry  in  the  depository  oflice  requisitions  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  appropriate  floors,  or  divisions,  for  the  assembling  and  packing 
of  supplies  requisitioned. 

Assembling  and  packing  of  supplies 

Articles  called  for  on  requisition  should  be  assemljled  and  placed 
in  open  packages,  so  that  same  can  be  checked  by  the  inspection  division, 
as  hereinafter  referred  to.  Requisitions  should  be  initialled  in  space 
provided  thereon  by  stock  man  responsible  for  assembly  of  articles. 


Partial  deliveries 

If,  on  account  of  any  particular  stock  conditions,  any  articles  speci- 
fied on  requisitions  cannot  be  assembled  at  the  same  time  that  other  arti- 
cles specified  thereon  can  be,  articles  not  assembled  should  be  assembled 
and  delivered  on  subsequent  deliveries  so  soon  as  stock  conditions  per- 
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mit.  The  quantity  and  value  of  articles  to  follow  on  such  subsequent 
deliveries  are  to  be  extended  in  special  columns  provided  on  requisitions 
for  that  purpose  ( Columns  8  and  9,  Form  i ) . 

Concurrently  with  this  extension  a  ''Supplementary  Delivery  Or- 
der" is  to  be  written  out  by  the  stock  foreman.  On  this  order  entry 
should  be  made  of  the  date,  requisition  number,  school,  and  the  kind, 
quantity  and  value  of  articles  called  for  on  original  requisition,  but 
which  cannot  be  packed  or  delivered  with  first  shipment. 

Following  is  the  outlined  form  of  this  '"Supplementarv  Delivery 
Order." 
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This  form  should  be  transcribed  in  duplicate  and  should  bear  a  serial 
number,  note  of  which  should  be  made  on  requisition  from  which  tran- 
scribed. The  information  shown  on  this  form  should,  of  course,  be  in 
accordance  with  information  as  shown  by  original  requisition.  The 
total  of  column  9  of  requisition  (Form  i)  would  also,  of  course,  be  in 
accordance  with  the  total  of  dependent  "Supplementary  Delivery  Order.'' 

When  supplies  are  packed  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  inspec- 
tion division  accompanied  by  related  requisitions  and  any  "Supplemen- 
tary Delivery  Orders."  ^ 

*  Both  original  and  duplicate  copies  of  requisitions  and  supplementary  delivery 
orders  are  referred  to.  The  latter  should  be  attached  to  related  requisitions,  if  un- 
filled. The  original  requisitions  and  "Supplementary  Delivery  Orders"  finally,  are 
to  be  receipted  bj'  the  consignee  and  filed,  serving  as  receipts  for  supplies  delivered. 
The  duplicates  thereof  at  the  time  of  delivery  are  to  be  filed  at  the  depository.  De- 
tachment of  duplicate  copies  from  original  is  not  made  until  time  of  delivery.  At  this 
time  "Supplementary  Deliver}-  Orders."  which  have  been  made  out  when  requisi- 
tions are  first  handled,  and  are  consequently  unfilled,  are  detached  from  requisitions 
from  which  they  have  been  transcribed,  and  are  thereafter  treated  as  requisitions 
to  be  filled,  both  copies  being  sent  to  appropriate  depository  floors,  or  divisions,  after 
note  has  been  made  on  "Requisition  Register."  They  are  practically  new  requisitions, 
and  are  to  be  filled,  receipted  and  entered,  as  if  they  were  original  requisitions,  condi- 
tioned, of  course,  by  the  procedure  prescribed  herein. 
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Inspection  of  supplies 

The  functions  and  purpose  of  a  recommended  inspection  division 
have  been  previously  stated  in  Part  III  of  this  report  (^ Chapter  3,  Sec- 
tion 4,  Recommendation  4).  This  recommendation  provides  that  sup- 
phes  packed  would  be  subject  to  an  independent  inspection  in  place  of 
the  inspection  or  check  which  is  now  made  by  stockmen  who  pack  and 
are  responsible  for  the  particular  supplies  which  they  inspect.  These 
stock  men  are  relieved  of  their  responsibility  upon  filled  requisitions, 
and  this  makes  imperative  the  independent  inspection  of  supplies  packed 
with  requisitions,  so  that  any  discrepancy  between  same  may  be  imme- 
diately found. 

Inspectors  should  initial  requisitions  or  filled  "Supplementary  Deliv- 
ery Orders,"  after  checking  same,  in  signature  space  provided  thereon, 
and  so  signify  that  articles  packed  are  in  order  as  enumerated  on  requisi- 
tions. They  would,  of  course,  note  that  any  extensions  of  supplies  to 
be  subsequently  delivered,  with  any  related  and  attached  "Supplementary 
Delivery  Orders,"  are  correct  and  in  order.  The  subsequent  final  pack- 
ing of  supplies  should  then  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
spectors. Supplies,  when  ready  for  delivery,  in  accordance  with  the 
above,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  shipping  division,  together  with  covering 
original  requisitions,  or  filled  "Supplementary  Delivery  Orders,"  and 
duplicate  copies  of  these  requisitions  and  orders  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
depository  office,  together  with  unfilled  "Supplementary  Delivery  Or- 
ders," attached  thereto. 

Shipping  ot  supplies 

The  shipping  clerk  should  note  that  shipment  is  in  order  with  cover- 
ing requisition  or  supplementary  delivery  order,  and  should  route  all 
deliveries  and  make  out  any  necessary  lists  therefor.  Temporary  re- 
ceipts should  be  obtained  for  deliveries  pending  the  obtaining  of  original 
requisitions  and  "Supplementary  Delivery  Orders,"  duly  receipted  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  or  other  authorized  agents.  These  final  re- 
ceipts, when  obtained,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  depository  office, 
where  they  should  be  recorded  and  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  office,  as 
hereinafter  prescribed. 

Filing  of  requisitions 

When  received  from  the  inspection  division  duplicate  requisitions 
and  "Supplementary  Delivery  Orders,"  which  have  been  filled,  should 
be  filed  in  a  "Suspense  File"  pending  the  return  of  originals  duly  re- 
ceipted by  consignees.  Upon  such  return  of  original  requisitions  and 
orders  duplicates  thereof  should  be  transferred  from  the  "Suspense 
File"  to  a  file  of  "Duplicate  Filled  Requisitions,"  and  filed  in  order  as  to 
general  supply  classification  and  school  numbers. 
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Receipted  (original)  requisitions  and  "Supplementary  Delivery  Or- 
ders" should  be  sent  to  Bureau  office  after  the  date  of  such  return  has 
been  recorded  in  the  "Depository  Requisition  Register"  (Form  7,  Col- 
umn 5).  In  the  Bureau  they  should  be  recorded  and  filed,  as  herein- 
after outlined. 

c.  Debit  school  accounts  with  value  of  articles  delivered 

When  requisitions  and  "Supplementary  Delivery  Orders''  are  thus 
returned  to  the  Bureau,  duly  receipted,  the  date  of  return  should  be 
recorded  in  the  "Requisition  Register"  (Form  2,  Column  6)  against  the 
appropriate  original  entry  of  same. 

Each  particular  school  to  which  a  delivery,  as  represented  by  such 
receipt,  has  been  made,  should  be  charged  with  the  value  thereof.  En- 
try of  the  date,  requisition  number  and  value  of  delivery,  as  shown  by 
requisition,  should  be  effected  in  columns  4,  5  and  6,  respectively,  of 
such  school  accounts  (Form  6). 

Receipted  requisitions  and  supplementary  delivery  orders  should  be 
collated  and  filed  by  months  in  order  by  schools.  An  abstract  of 
amounts  should  be  made  therefrom  on  an  adding  machine,  so  as  to 
show  the  total  value  of  deliveries  for  the  month  as  shown  by  such  re- 
ceipts. 

The  total  of  all  entries  effected  in  school  accounts,  in  accordance 
with  the  above,  should,  of  course,  agree,  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  total 
of  this  abstract. 

d.  Credit  stock  accounts  with  quantities  and  values  of  supplies  delivered 

Concurrently  with  the  debiting  of  school  accounts,  stock  accounts 
are  to  be  credited  with  the  quantity  and  value  of  supplies  delivered,  as 
shown  by  duly  executed  receipts. 

For  the  purpose  of  segregating,  by  stock  catalogue  numbers,  and 
tabulating  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  different  kind  of  supplies  de- 
livered during  the  month,  the  Hollerith  method  should  be  used  as  here- 
inafter prescribed.  Hollerith  cards,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Form  2, 
previously  outlined,  but  differentiated  by  a  color  (preferably  red), 
should  be  transcribed  from  receipted  requisitions  and  "Supplementarv 
Delivery  Orders."  ^ 

^  An  alternative  method  would  be  to  utilize  the  "Hollerith"  cards,  already  tran- 
scribed when  requisitions  were  first  received  and  which  show  quantities  and  values 
of  articles  requisitioned. 

Under  this  method  such  cards,  when  ready  for  filing,  would  be  sorted  and  filed 
in  order  of  requisition  numbers.  Then  when  receipted  original  requisitions  and  "Sup- 
plementary Delivery  Orders"  are  shown  in  the  Bureau,  relevant  cards  corresponding 
to  items  shown  on  requisition  would  be  transferred  from  this  file  (File  A)  to  another 
file  (File  B).  The  cards  thus  abstracted  from  File  A  and  transferred  to  File  B  should 
"be  agreed,  as  in  the  first  method,  with  the  aggregate  value  of  receipted  requisitions, 
and  thereafter  the  same  procedure  would  be  followed  as  outlined  above.  Conditions, 
after  installation,  would  determine  the  utility  of  one  method  over  the  other. 
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These  cards  should  be  proved,  as  to  totals  of  amounts  punched 
thereon,  with  the  aggregate  total  of  amounts  as  shown  on  abstract  of 
requisitions  collated  for  the  month.     (See  preceding  "c") 

Upon  such  proof  of  correctness  cards  representing  the  deliveries 
for  the  month  should  be  segregated  by  the  Hollerith  sorting  machine 
into  their  various  stock  classifications.  The  total  quantity  and  value  of 
deliveries,  imder  each  classification,  is  then  to  be  ascertained  by  running 
prepared  cards  through  the  Hollerith  tabulating  machine. 

Entrv  of  resultant  totals  should  be  effected  on  a  "Summary  Sheet'' 
(Form  4,  as  previously  outlined,  being  also  used  for  this  purpose)  by 
catalogue  stock  numbers. 

From  this  "Summary  Sheet"  each  stock  account  affected  should  be 
credited  with  supplies  delivered  during  the  month,  as  shown  thereon. 
The  date,  quantity  and  value  of  delivery  would  be  entered  in  columns 
14.  15  and  16,  respectively,  of  appropriate  stock  accounts  (Form  5). 

Totals  of  entries  to  credit  of  stock  accounts,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  above,  should,  of  course,  be  in  agreement  with  totals  of  entries 
to  debit  of  school  account,  made  concurrently,  as  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding (c). 

Section  4.    Procedure  to  be  observed  in  the  issuing  of  purchase  orders  for 
supplies  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bureau 

Form  and  utilization  of  orders 

Under  the  present  practice  of  the  Bureau  in  purchasing  supplies 
contracts  are  entered  into  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  for  nearly  all  of 
the  items  shown  on  the  ''supply  lists,'  or  catalogues,  of  the  Bureau. 
These  contracts,  how^ever,  are  "open";  they  contain  a  clause  that  en- 
ables the  Bureau  to  purchase  supplies,  as  currently  needed,  without  the 
Bureau  being  obligated  to  purchase  any  definite  or  minimum  quantity.^ 
Such  contracts  limit  or  prescribe  the  market  for  particular  classes  of 
supplies,  but  they  do  not  encumber  the  appropriations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies,  although  both  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  and  the  City  Comp- 
troller are  required  to  make  reserves  in  the  nominal  amounts  for  which 
contracts  are  executed. 

As  supplies  are  desired,  purchase  orders  are  issued.  Such  orders, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  issued  for  supplies  contracted  under 
open  contracts,  hence  orders,  and  not  contracts,  constitute  the  Bureau's 
first  actual  encumbrance  of  its  appropriations. 

'  The  clause  of  the  contract  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

"Quantity  or  Number. 

"6.  The  price  of  the  Supplies  delivered,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  the  same 
as  herein  agreed,  and  no  claim  for  damages  will  be  made  or  allowed  to  the  Contractor 
for  any  failure  to  take  any  specific  number  or  quantity,  or  for  a  failure  to  purchase 
any  item  whatever;  the  number  to  be  ordered  or  taken,  it  being  expressly  agreed, 
shall  depend  wholly  upon  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Department  during  and 
for  the  current  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  inclusive,  and  that  all  orders  shall 
be  made  on  or  before  the  last  mentioned  date." 
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Purchase  orders   are   issued  in  sextuple  by  the   Superintendent  of 
School  Supplies.     'J"he  form  of  this  order  is  in  outline  as  follows: 
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The  disposition  of  the  various  copies  of  orders  is  as  follows: 

11)  Oriijinal  order  is  sent  to  contractor  or  vendor,  who  is  re- 
quired to  return  same  attached  to  relevant  invoice. 

I  2)     Duplicate  copy  is  transmitted  to  Auditor. 

I  3J  Triplicate  copy  is  sent  to  point  of  delivery;  i.e.,  depository, 
or,  in  the  case  of  direct  delivery,  school  or  office. 

14)      Quadruplicate  copy  is  retained  in  the  Bureau  as  office  copy. 

<  5J      Quintuple  copy  is  sent  to  Comptroller. 

(6)     Sextuple  copy  is  sent  with  original  to  contractor  or  vendor. 

The  issue  of  purchase  orders  affects  the  status  of  contracts  (in  most 
cases)  and  the  status  of  appropriation  and  supply  accounts.  While 
both  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  and  the  City  Comptroller  are  concerned 
with  the  status  of  the  contract,  this  need  not  concern  the  Bureau  insofar 
as  its  accounting  procedure  is  concerned.^ 

To  show  currently  the  status  of  the  appropriation  and  supply  ac- 
counts it  is  necessary  to 

f  a ">      Charge  individual  stock  accounts  with  quantity  and  value  of 

supplies  ordered. 
(h)     Credit    relevant    appropriation    accounts    with    amounts    of 

funds  encumbered. 


'  ^lemorandum  records  of  orders  and  payments  under  each  contract  should  be 
kept.  As.  however,  the  Auditor  is  required  to  keep  this  information,  it  should  not 
be  duplicated  in  the  Bureau. 
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Following  is  given  the  detailed  procedure  covering  these  steps. 

a.  Charge  individual  stock  accounts  with  quantity  and  value  of  supplies 
ordered 

The  form  of  stock  accounts  has  been  outlined  previously  (Form  5). 
As  orders  are  issued,  the  date,  number,  quantity  and  amount  thereof 
should  be  recorded  therein  in  columns  i,  2,  3  and  4,  respectively. 

These  entries  are  to  be  made  from  office  (quadruplicate)  copies  of 
orders,  which  should  be  collated  for  the  month  in  order  of  serial  num- 
bers, and  an  abstract  or  summary  of  amounts  thereof  made,  preferably 
on  the  adding  machine,  so  as  to  show,  monthly,  the  total  value  of  orders 
issued  for  each  month.  The  total  of  all  entries  made  in  stock  accounts 
in  accordance  with  the  above,  should  agree,  of  course,  with  the  total 
of  this  abstract. 


b.  Credit  relevant  appropriation  accounts  with  amounts  of  funds  encumbered 

Concurrently  with  the  above  (a)  appropriation  accounts  should  be 
credited  with  the  amounts  of  the  orders,  by  which  they  are  encumbered. 
The  form  of  approoriation  accounts  is  outlined  as  follows: 
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The  date,  number  and  amount  of  order  are  to  be  entered  in  columns 
I,  2  and  3,  respectively,  of  these  accounts,  entries  being  made  from 
quadruplicate  copies  of  orders.  The  same  rule  as  to  agreement  of  totals 
will  apply  to  these  entries  as  to  those  other  entries  (in  stock  accounts) 
required  to  be  made  from  purchase  orders,  as  in  the  preceding  (a). 
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Section  5.    Procedure  to  be  observed  on  the  receipt  of  supplies  and  bills 

therefor 

Form  and  utilization  of  bills 

Payments  are  made  lor  supplies  delivered,  on  bills,  properly  certified 
to  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  vouchers  therefor  being 
issued  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board.  The  certifications  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Supplies  show  the  official  receipt  and  acceptance  of 
supplies  ordered,  and  therefore  are  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  taking  sup- 
plies ordered  into  stock;  supplies  received  but  held  pending  such  certifi- 
cation, being  held  as  for  the  account  of  contractors  or  vendors. 

Bills  are  required  to  be  sent  in  by  contractors  or  vendors  in  quad- 
ruplicate, on  official  forms  provided  by  the  Bureau  for  that  purpose. 

The  form  of  this  bill  and  the  disposition  of  the  different  copies  are 
hereinafter  shown: 
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(2) 

(3) 
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Original  bill  registered  first  by  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  certified 
to  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  and  made  the 
basis  of  voucher  payment  by  the  Auditor. 

Duplicate  copy  retained  in  Bureau  as  office  reference  copy. 

Triplicate  copy  retained  by  depository  or  school.^ 

Quadruplicate  copy  sent  to  Comptroller. 


Bills  when  received  are  to  be  held  in  suspense  until  supplies  for 
which  bills  are  rendered  have  been  received  and  accepted.  Pending  such 
acceptance  they  are  to  be  held  in  a  suspense  file. 

'  Triplicate  copy  is  not  considered  necessary  under  proposed  system. 
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In  the  receipt  and  acceptance  of  supplies  the   following  procedure 


should  govern 


Receipt  of  supplies  (at  Depository) 

Supplies  purchased,  as  received,  are  to  be  delivered  direct  to  the 
floor  where  tliey  pertain,  according  to  their  classification.^  Before  do- 
ing this,  however,  the  receiving  clerk  should  make  a  memorandum  of 
receipt,  for  the  purpose  of  any  subsequent  inquiry  that  might  arise.  A 
memorandum  record  in  the  following  form  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 


1 

/ 

* 

.y          ■ 

:  ^^-= 

^r^£        c^     Cfcifc5'C^*t:* 

£>S-SC'^/>r'a^      -o-        <0'vJ'C'v,v,£--V7- 

«*SV-o<?-v    ^/rf^fc:i,r^ 

\ 

The  date,  name  of  consignor,  description  of  consignment,  and  the 
floor  to  which  consignment  belongs,  should  be  recorded  therein,  as  above 
provided. 

Certification  of  quantity  of  supplies  received 

Supplies  should  be  unpacked  in  the  stock  division  to  which  they 
pertain.  They  should  not  be  taken  into  or  delivered  out  of  stock  until 
the  quality  of  shipment  has  been  inspected  and  accepted,  as  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

The  foreman  in  charge  of  each  stock  division  or  floor,  should  be 
provided  with  a  book  containing  blank  "Certificates  of  Receipt,"  ruled 
as  outlined  below,  and  which  should  be  in  duplicate,  both  original  and 

'■  Supplies  purchased  specifically  for  and  delivered  direct  to  schools  or  oflSces.  will 
be  certified  to  by  principals  or  other  officers.  The  accounting  entries  will  be  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  in  the  case  of  depository  purchases. 
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duplicate  to  be  perforated  so  as  to  be  detachable.  These  "Certificates 
of  Receipt"  should  bear  serial  numbers  for  any  subsequent  reference 
purpose,  a  different  serial  being  used  for  each  floor  or  division. 


fSrua)            ; 

IT                                        Alo 

-Oat^- 

*" ;                       0».*SM   /Ya. eo'-mncr    A/o 

Olrf. : 

» 

1 

■  i-IST-    /v„. 

Q^^.r,,-, 

^£^CMf  ^/-^OA- 

^^/>  ,*  ^  fKS 

conr^^rOK              \ 

\ 

% 

-f 

fl 

5; 

! 

; 

; 

1     Cit/A~T  iry 

The  date,  name  of  consignor  and  quantity  of  supplies  received  should 
be  entered  on  these  forms  as  goods  are  unpacked,  and  signed  by  the  stock 
foreman  in  space  proAided  thereon.  StuI)  provided  in  book  should  be 
filled  out  as  called  for. 

Both  original  "Certificates  of  Receipt"  and  duplicate  copy,  when  duly 
filled  out  in  accordance  with  the  above,  should  be  transmitted  with  sam- 
ples of  articles  (where  possible)  selected  at  random  from  shipment,  so 
that  the  quality  of  same  may  be  certified  to.  or  rejected,  under  the  pre- 
scribed practice  of  the  Bureau,  as  in  the  following: 


Certification  of  quality  of  supplies  received 

Samples  of  articles  received  are  to  be  compared  with  standards  on 
file  in  the  Bureau,  or  sul)iected  to  some  other  process  of  examination 
before  acceptance,  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy  of  the  Bureau.^ 
As  outlined  in  the  preceding,  articles  selected  at  random  so  as  to  be  ade- 
quately representative  of  a  received  shipment,  are  to  be  transmitted  with 
original  and  duplicate  copy  of  "Certificate  of  Receipt"  to  the  Bureau, 
for  purposes  of  this  inspection,  and  resultant  approval  or  rejection. 
The  character  of  inspection  made,  signature  of  inspector  (or,  if  rejected, 
cause  of  rejection)  are  to  be  noted  on  orignial  certificate.    - 

'  Under  the  system  prescribed  herein,  the  char-^cter,  resuUs  -wA  value  of  the  in- 
spections cor.ld  be  rcdily  determined.  Irdividiial  responsibility,  '-haracter  of  exami- 
nation, number  and  kind  of  rejections,  will  be  a  matter  of  record.  Appraisal  of  this 
practice  will  thus  be  easy,  and  should  result  in   improvement   thereof. 
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The  duplicate  copy  of  "Certificate  of  Receipt''  upon  execution  of 
examination  is  to  be  returned  to  the  foreman  of  the  stock  division,  from 
whom  originally  received,  with  instructions  noted  thereon,  either  to 
'"Take  into  stock,"  "Hold  in  suspense,''  or  "Return  to  consignor,"  as 
the  character  of  the  consignment  may  make  necessary.  These  dupli- 
cate copies  will  be  held  and  tiled  by  the  foreman  of  the  stock  divisions, 
in  their  serial  order. 

Original  certificate,  when  approved,  is  to  serve  as  a  warrant  for  the 
approval  of  bill  for  supplies  certified  thereon. 


Verification  and  approval  of  bill 

The  arithmetical  accuracy  of  bill  and  agreement  with  contract  or 
order  will  be  noted.  ^ 

The  approval  of  the  bill  otherwise,  as  to  cjuantity  and  quality  of 
supplies  for  which  rendered,  will  depend  upon  certifications,  as  shown 
by  duly  executed  "Certificate  of  Receipt,"  which  should  be  attached  to 
the  office  (duplicate)  copy  of  bill. 

Original  bill,  when  approved,  with  original  order  attached  thereto, 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  for  payment  by 
voucher.^  The  duplicate  copy  of  approved  bills  to  which  original  "Cer- 
tificate of  Receipt"  should  be  attached,  upon  transmittal  of  original  to 
Auditor,  is  to  be  considered,  insofar  as  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  as  paid, 
and  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  following  entries : 

a.  Debit  stock  accounts  with  stock  received. 

b.  Credit  appropriation  accounts  with  payments  therefor. 

The  detailed  procedure  to  be  observed  in  making  these  entries  is  out- 
Hned  hereinafter. 


a.  Debit  stock  accounts  with  stock  received 

In  stock  accounts  (Form  5)  the  date,  order  number,  quantity  and 
value  of  stock  received  should  be  entered  in  columns  5,  6,  7  and  8,  re- 
spectively. The  duplicate  approved  bills,  from  which  such  entries  are  to 
be  made,  should  be  collated  for  the  month,  and  an  abstract  of  totals 
made  therefrom  on  an  adding  machine,  so  as  to  show  the  total  amount, 
monthly,  of  supplies  taken  into  stock  and  paid  for.  Entries  in  stock 
accounts  of  stock  receipts  should,  of  course,  agree,  in  aggregate  amount, 
with  total  of  this  abstract. 

'  Where  partial  deliveries  of  supplies  ordered  are  made,  and  contractor  or  vendor 
renders  bills  for  each  separate  delivery,  original  order  should  be  sent  in  with  first 
bill  attached  thereto.  Bills  for  subsequent  delivery  should  then  refer  to  such  order 
number,  and  should  be  marked  "Partial  Delivery." 

*  Duplicate  copies  of  orders  should  be  marked  "paid"  as  bills  are  approved. 
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b.  Credit  appropriation  accounts  with  payments 

Entry  should  be  made  of  the  date  and  amount  of  bill  in  the  particular 
appropriation  account  in  which  the  orders  covering  bills  received  had 
been  entered  (see  Columns  4  and  5,  Form  10). 

These  entries  are  made,  as  in  the  preceding,  from  duplicate  approved 
bills,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  proof  of  correctness  in  that  they  must 
agree  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  paid  bills. 

Any  adjustment  between  amount  of  bill  paid  and  order  issued  should 
be  entered  in  column  6  of  appropriation  accounts.-^ 

Section  6.     Summary 

Entries  to  be  effected  in  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  have  been  out- 
lined in  the  three  preceding  sections  (Sections  3,  4  and  5).  A  recapitu- 
lation of  these  entries  is  given  below. 

Section  S-    Requisitions. 

On  Receipt  of  Requisitions: 

(a)  Tabulate  for  ascertainment  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  each 

kind  of   supplies   requisitioned   during  the  month.      Effect 
entry  of  results  in  stock  accounts. 

(b)  Charge  school   accounts   with  the  value. of   supplies   recjuisi- 

tioned    (this    charge    constituting   an    encumbrance    of    the 
school  allotment). 
When  Requisitions  are  Filled : 

(c)  Credit  stock  accounts  with  quantities  and  values  of  supplies 

delivered. 

(d)  Debit  school  accounts  with  the  value  of  articles  delivered. 

Section  4.    Purchase  orders. 

(a)  Charge  individual  stock  accounts  with  quantity  and  value  of 

supplies  ordered. 

(b)  Credit    particular    appropriation    accounts    with    amounts    of 

funds  encumbered. 

Section  5.     Bills. 

(a)     Debit  stock  accounts  with  stock  received. 

Cb)      Credit  appropriation  accounts  with  payments  therefor. 

The  purpose  of  these  entries  is  graphicallv  shoAvn  in  the  following 
chart,  which  also  shows  the  system  of  "double  entry,"  to  w^hich  the  vari- 
ous accounts  are  subject. 

^  Amount  of  any  such  adjustment  should  also  be  entered  in  column  10  of  stc5ck  ac- 
counts (Form  5).  the  aggregate  of  amounts  entered  therein  being  required  to- agree 
with  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  column   (Column  6,  Form  10). 
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A  recapitulation  of  outlined  forms,  which  shows  the  purpose,  char- 
acter, source  and  final  repository  of  each  form  or  account  is  as  follows: 


Description 

Purpose 

Character 

Source 

Final  re- 
pository 

Form  I 

Requisition 

To  request  sup- 

Original 

Principal  or 

Bureau 

plies    from    Bu- 

record 

other  officer 

reau 

Form  2 . . . . 

Requisition  Reg- 

To     summarize 

Intermediary 

Bureau 

<i 

ister...  

and  identify  req- 
uisitions 

record 

Form  3 

Requisition 
(Hollerith  Card) 

To  sort  and  tab- 
ulate each  kind 
of  supplies  requi- 
sitioned and  is- 
sued 

i< 

<i 

Form  4 

Summary  Sheet. 

To      summarize 
articles    requisi- 
tioned   and    de- 
livered by  stock 
classification 

II 

<i 

II 

Forms 

Stock  Account . . 

To  show  status  Account 

<i 

" 

of  each  kind  of 

supplies 

Form  6 

School  Account. . 

To  show  status 
of    each    school 
allotment     (also 
to  show  status  of 
individual     req- 
uisitions) 

« 

K 

Form  7 . .    . 

Depository     Re- 

To register  req- 

Memorandum 

Depository 

Depository 

quisition     Regis- 

uisitions for  ref- 

record 

ter  

erence  purposes 
To  authorize 

Form  8 

Supplementary 

Intermediary 

(1 

Bureau 

Delivery  Order . . 

subsequent     de- 
liveries on  requi- 
sitions  partially 
filled 

record 

Form  9 

Purchase  Order. . 

To  purchase  sup- 
plies wanted  by 
Bureau 

Original 
■  record 

Bureau 

(t 

Form  10... 

Appropriation 
(and  Fund)  ac- 
count   

To  show  status 
of  appropriation 
(also  to  show 

Account 

<i 

« 

status  of  individ- 

ual   orders    and 

bills) 

Form  II... 

Bill 

To  request  pay- 
ment from   Bu- 

Original 
record 

Vendor 

Original    to 
Auditor, 

reau  for  supplies 

duplicate 

bought 

in  Bureau 

Form  12.. . 

Memorandum 

To     record     re- 

Memorandum 

Depository 

Depository 

record  of  sup- 

ceipt of  consign-  record 

plies  received . . . 

ment 

Form  13.. . 

Certificate  of 

Voucher    of    re- 

Original 

(( 

Bureau 

Receipt 

ceipt  of  supplies 

record 
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Control  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  to  be  effected 
by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board 

Control  over  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  auditor  through  the  instrumentality  of  orders,  bills  and  receipted 
requisitions  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  The  present  practice  now  pro- 
vides that  orders  and  bills  pass  through  the  Auditor's  office  for  record 
and  payment.  Under  the  system  recommended,  how^ever,  the  Auditor 
would  also  exercise  jurisdiction  over  receipted  requisitions. 

In  the  case  of  orders  the  iVuditor  records  their  issuance  against  the 
particular  contracts  (where  subject  to  contract)  and  appropriations 
under  which  they  have  been  issued.  This  present  procedure  should  not 
be  changed. 

In  the  case  of  approved  bills  (for  which  the  Auditor  issues  vouch- 
ers) the  particular  appropriations  out  of  which  same  are  payable  are 
credited,  and  certain  expense  accounts  are  debited.  Instead,  however, 
of  charging  off  as  "expense"  the  value  of  supplies,  as  purchased,  the 
Auditor  should  charge  a  "Stock  Account"  with  same. 

In  the  case  of  receipted  requisitions  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Supplies  should  be  required  to  certify  to  the  Auditor,  monthly,  the  value 
of  supplies  delivered  by  him,  as  shown  by  receipted  requisitions  for  the 
month.  The  Auditor  should  then  verify  this  amount  against  receipted 
requisitions,  and,  if  in  order,  should  then  credit  the  "Stock  Account" 
with  the  amount  of  stock  issued  as  shown  thereby,  and  debit  appro- 
priate expense  accounts  in  the  same  amount. 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies  annually  (or  more  fre- 
quently) should  furnish  the  Auditor  with  inventories  of  stock  on  hand 
both  at  the  depositories  and  at  the  schools  and  offices.  The  value  of  the 
stock  at  the  depositories  should  equal  the  balance  of  the  "Stock  Ac- 
count," and  any  difference  between  same  would  represent  a  stock  short- 
age or  surplus,  which,  dependent  upon  its  size,  should  be  either  written 
off  or  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation. 

The  value  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  schools  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  cross  entry  by  the  Auditor,  who  should  credit  the  appropriate  ex- 
pense accounts  with  this  value  of  supplies  unconsumed,  and  should  debit 
the  schools  with  this  balance,  to  be  charged  against  them  in  the  next 
fiscal  period.^ 

In  addition  to  auditing  the  receipted  requisitions  monthly  the  Audi- 
tor should  see  that  the  totals  of  orders  and  bills  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies, as  shown  by  its  records,  were  in  agreement,  or  reconciled  with,  the 
totals  of  these  orders  and  bills,  as  shown  by  his  own  accounts. 

Also,  as  often  and  as  intensively  as  he  might  see  fit,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy himself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Bureau's  detail  accounts,  the  Audi- 

*  This  entry  is  necessitated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  supplies  deHvered  to  the 
schools,  as  shown  by  receipted  requisitions,  would  be  charged  by  the  Auditor  as  ex- 
pense without  consideration  of  their  after  use  or  consumption. 
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lor  should  audit  same  and  verify  the  actual  stock  on  hand  at  depositories 
with  the  balances  as  shown  by  the  detailed  stock  accounts  of  the  Bureau. 
In  any  case  the  Auditor  should  be  required,  under  departmental  provi- 
sion, to  audit  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  period. 

Section  7.     Stock  accounting  at  the  school 

While,  insofar  as  the  central  stock  accounting  system  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  concerned,  stock  delivered  to  the  school  is  consid- 
ered as  the  final  stock  transaction,  it  is  yet  necessary  that  the  school 
itself  maintain  a  record  of  its  own  stock  of  supplies. 

Stock  delivered  to  the  school,  plus  and  less  stock  inventories  of  stock 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  fiscal  period,  represents  the  actual 
expense  of  supplies  consumed  at  the  school  in  that  period. 

As  a  detail  record  showing  the  accuracy  of  these  inventories,  and  the 
distribution  of  this  expense  by  grades,  the  following  system  is  outlined. 
The  system  presented  is  elementary  in  character.  Any  elaborate  stock 
accounting  system  at  the  school  is  undesirable  as  the  minimum  of  cleri- 
cal work  entailed  on  the  school  is  a  main  consideration. 

The  principal  should  maintain  a  separate  account,  as  shown  on  the 
following  page,  for  each  different  kind  of  supplies  on  hand  or  received. 
He  should  show,  in  this  account,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  period, 
the  quantity  and  value  of  supplies  on  hand,  both  in  the  cl^ss  rooms  and 
undistributed.  During  the  fiscal  period  he  should  enter  in  this  account  all 
stock  received  (see  columns  i,  2,  3  and  4)  and  should  enter,  as  a  credit 
against  same,  all  stock  distributed  to  the  different  grades  (see  columns 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9).  At  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period  he  should  recapitulate  the 
value  of  supplies  distributed,  as  shown  in  column  8,  so  as  to  show  this 
information  by  grades. 

The  school  inventory  should  then  be  made  in  two  distinct  parts,  one 
showing  the  stock  on  hand  of  supplies  undistributed  to  specific  classes, 
and  the  other  showing  stock  on  hand  of  supplies  in  each  class. 

Stock  accounts  should  then  be  adjusted.  The  balances  of  stock  on 
hand,  as  shown  by  this  adjustment,  should  be  carried  forward  to  the 
account  which  is  to  be  opened  for  the  next  fiscal  period. 

The  net  cost  of  the  particular  class  of  supplies  represented  by  each 
account,  for  each  grade,  should  be  shown  on  a  recapitulation  which 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  period.  (See  columns  10,  11 
and  12.) 
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EXHIBIT   F 

PURCHASE,    STORAGE   AND   DISTRIBUTION    OF   SUPPLIES 

Replies  to  Questionnaire  Submitted  to  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies, 
Patrick  Jones,  Relative  to  Adequacy  of  Present  Depositories 

Q.    No.  2.*    What  is  the  storage  capacity  of  your  depositories  ?  That 

is,  how  many  months'   supplies  will  each  of  your  depositories  accommodate? 

Give  each  depository,  so  as  to  show  general  class  of  supplies  stored   therein. 

Answer.  The  foregoing  answers  to  Questions  Nos.  i  and  2  will  furnish  some 
idea  of  what  we  are  losing  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  handling  of  supplies, 
because  contractors  are  forced  to  make  up  and  deliver  in  small  quantities.  If  we 
had  the  proper  storage  facilities,  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  store  supplies,  and 
it  would  be  possible  for  this  bureau  to  give  them  orders  large  enough  to  justify  con- 
siderable reduction  in  prices,  because  the  cost  of  storing,  shipping,  trucking,  etc., 
would  be  reduced  considerably,  and,  as  a  result,  lower  prices  would  follow. 

We  spend,  for  various  lines  of  paper,  such  as  pads,  blankbooks,  etc.,  between 
$250,000  and  $300,000  a  year.  It  is  not  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  prices  would 
be  reduced  at  least  five  to  eight  per  cent,  on  these  lines  of  supplies,  if  we  had  the 
proper  storage  facilities.  Besides  this,  if  we  had  plenty  of  room,  cutting  machines 
and  ruling  machines  would  be  installed,  whereby  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  buy 
the  paper  in  large  sheets  or  rolls,  from  the  manufacturer,  and  cut  them  into  such 
sizes  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  schools, 
thereby  effecting  another  saving. 

You  will  ask,  "How  is  this?"  Very  few  mills  that  make  paper  do  their  own 
cutting,  ruling  and  padding,  with  the  result  that  it  has  to  be  shipped  from  one  point 
to  another,  in  order  to  go  through  the  second  process. 

I  have  previously  shown  the  manner  in  which,  we  are  compelled  to  handle  our 
text-books,  how  we  send  large  quantities  of  library  books  direct  to  the  schools.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  chemicals,  apparatus,  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  scientific  educa- 
tion, etc.,  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  high  and  elementary  schools,  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  no  place  to  handle  same.  Most  of  these  supplies  are  imported,  and,  as 
all  supplies  of  an  educational  character  are  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
you  will  see  the  great  saving  that  can  be  effected  in  the  purchase  of  these  supplies, 
because  the  duty  represents  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  alone.  With  the  proper 
facilities,  we  could  tabulate  these  supplies,  the  same  as  others,  purchase  them  in 
large  quantities,  and  place  one  order  with  the  contractor,  instead  of  a  large  number 
of  orders. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  compelled  to  place  a  separate  order  for  each  school. 
The  contractor  has  to  import  them  on  this  basis,  with  the  result  that  it  means  lots 
of  clerical  work,   in  the  shape  of  issuing  orders,  procuring  receipts,  approving  bills, 

*  Questions  i  and  other  questions,  with  replies,  not  pertaining  to  adequacy  of 
depositions,  omitted. 
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and  voluminous  correspondence,  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  supplies.  But,  as  be- 
fore stated,  if  we  had  a  proper  laboratory-  and  storehouse  facilities,  these  supplies 
could  be  received  in  bulk  and  distributed  to  the  schools  without  any  added  cost. 
At  the  present  time  it  often  happens  that  the  cost  of  shipping  and  the  container  is 
far  more  than  the  value  of  the  supplies  required.  It  would  be  possible  to  collect 
all  the  stock  bottles  from  the  schools  and  use  them  many  times  in  the  shipping  of 
these  supplies,  whereas,  every  time  a  school  wants  some  acid,  or  other  lines  of  a 
similar  character,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  new  bottle. 

There  are  many  lines  of  supplies  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  biology,  -which 
we  could  furnish  by  utilizing  the  roof  of  the  depository.  There  is  great,  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  in  procuring  these  supplies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  get 
them  only  from  one  person,  and  that  person  can  charge  almost  any  price,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  either  buy  or  go  without  the  supplies.  I  induced  this  person 
one  year  to  bid  direct,  but  she  refused  to  do  so  the  following  year,  claiming  that 
she  could  not  afford  to  wait  so  long  for  her  money.  For  that  reason  we  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  them  through  another  party,  to  whom  she  sells.  You  will,  therefore, 
see  that  a  double  profit  is  being  paid,  and  that  there  is  no  remedy.  I  did  create 
competition  in  the  past,  but,  after  a  year  or  so,  those  who  took  up  the  work  dropped 
out  because  of  the  conditions  existing  in  delivering  to  meet  our  teaching  require- 
ments, etc. 

With  the  proper  laboratory  equipment  it  would  be  possible  to  experiment  in 
many  ways,  with  a  view  of  effecting  economy  in  connection  with  various  lines  of 
supplies. 

There  is  a  large  volume  of  supplies  used  in  the  Truant  Schools,  which  em- 
braces all  kinds  of  food  supplies.  At  present  these  supplies  are  delivered  direct 
from  the  contractors  to  the  Truant  Schools,  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required.  Two  of  the  truant  homes  (the  largest)  are  located  very  far  from 
the  center  of  business.  As  a  result,  the  trucking  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  the 
supplies.  With  the  proper  storage  facilities  it  would  be  possible  to  have  all  these 
supplies  come  to  a  central  point,  so  that  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies 
could  determine  whether  we  were  getting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  supplies  called 
for.  Besides,  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase  these  supplies  in  bulk,  which  would 
reduce  the  number  of  deliveries,  trucking,  etc.,  which  would  mean  lower  prices.  The 
only  items  that  would  have  to  be  delivered  direct  to  the  schools  are  ice  and  milk, 
and  such  perishable  articles.  Meats  and  such  lines  could  be  placed  in  a  refrigerator 
and  then  delivered  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  required.  By 
this  means  we  would  have  better  control  of  the  supplies  and  lower  prices. 

Again,  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  (cooking)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  connection  with  our  system.  At  the  present  time  these  supplies  are 
purchased  by  the  teachers  at  the  nearest  grocery  store  and  butcher  shop,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  paying  retail  prices  for  our  supplies. 

As  in  the  case  of  Truant  School  suppHes,  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  purchase 
in  large  quantities  necessary  tea,  sugar,  flour,  eggs,  butter,  canned  goods,  etc.,  etc., 
and  distribute  them  to  the  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  other  supplies.  That  is, 
have  principals  make  necessary  requisitions. 

We  purchase  large  quantities  of  sand,  which  we  are  compelled  to  accept  in  bags. 
With  the  proper  sand  bin  in  our  department,  the  sand  could  be  dumped  into  the 
sand  bin,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  have  stock  bags,  or  send  it  out  in  cases  or 
barrels,  thereby  saving  the  price  of  a  bag  on  every  two  and  one-half  bushels  of 
sand.     The  same   would   apply   to    sawdust.     Every   five-gallon    can    of   oil   purchased 
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has  an  added  cost  to  that  five  gallons  of  the  equivalent  of  four  cents  per  gallon,  for 
a  good  five-gallon  can  costs  about  twenty  cents.  The  oils  could  be  purchased  in 
large  quantities,  put  into  tanks  with  automatic  devices,  a  quantity  of  stock  cans  pur- 
chased, that  would  last  for  years,  charge  the  janitors  with  the  cans,  and  compel  the 
return  of  same.  Besides  the  economy  effected  in  buying  oil  in  large  quantities, 
because  of  the  reduction  in  trucking,  etc.,  and,  because  of  the  fact  -that  the  present 
fire  department  prevents  us  from  carrying  any  large  stock  of  oil,  because  of  fire 
laws,  etc.,  you  can  see  the  economies  that  could  be  effected  in  this  direction. 

\\'e  use,  appro.ximately,  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  lumber  per 
year.  This  lumber  could  be  purchased  on  a  wholesale  basis,  placed  in  the  proper 
racks,  and  could  be  cut  and  prepared  for  the  schools,  whereas,  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  paying  the  highest  prices  for  these  lines,  and  we  can  only  accept  same  in 
small  quantities,  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  have  trucks  to  take  it  out 
immediately,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  work.  Here,  again,  you  can 
see  further  economies  that  can  be  effected. 

■  We  have  been  pleading  for  proper  storage  facilities  for  years,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  made  an  investigation  in  1905  and  it  was  shown  conclusively  that 
other  cities  had  far  better  facilities  for  handling  supplies  than  New  York. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  the  large  number  of  supplies  that  go  into  the 
schools  direct,  without  any  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Supply  Bureau,  which  is 
something  that  I  have  cried  out  against  for  years,  but  the  best  that  can  be  done  is 
being  done   under   the   circumstances. 

I  believe  that  we  could  effect  many  economies  in  connection  with  old  text-books, 
that  are  now  being  discarded  because  of  poor  condition,  if  we  had  the  proper  facili- 
ties for  making  repairs.  Principals  could  be  notified  that,  as  soon  as  books  are  in 
a  damaged  condition,  to  report  same,  and  that  the  wagon  delivering  supplies  to  the 
schools  would  bring  them  to  the  Supply  Bureau  and  return  same  after  being  re- 
paired. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  book  repaired  under  these  conditions  would  be 
worth  about  one-third  more  than  when  received  originally  from  the  contractors,  be- 
cause our  binding  would  be  more  durable,  and  we  could  effect  a  saving  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  this  line. 

Again,  the  question  of  printing  and  printed  supplies  for  the  Board  of  Education 
is  a  matter  of  serious  consequence.  Careful  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
question  of  establishing  a  printing  plant,  which  may,  eventually,  lead  to  the  Board 
doing  its  own  printing.  I  believe  that,  with  the  building  put  up  in  the  proper  shape 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  possible  to  put  on  extra  stories,  as  required,  that 
it  will  be  possible,  in  the  near  future,  to  do  this  work.  Many  private  concerns,  not 
as  large  as  the  Department  of  Education,  are  doing  their  own  printing.  Why  can't 
we  do  likewise,  and  effect  savings? 

It  will  also  be  possible  to  install  a  proper  stock  accounting  and  filing  system, 
and  do  many  other  things  whereby  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  furnish  any  and  all 
data  that  may  be  required. 

Principals  are  now  compelled  to  make  out  monthly  requisitions.  Under  the 
new  idea,  they  can  make  them  out  every  three  months  and  have  the  requisitions 
so  arranged  that  they  can  specify  the  quantity  they  may  require  for  each  month. 
This  will  be  necessary,  because  the  principals  haven't  the  storage  facilities  in  their 
schools  for  any  large  quantities  of  supplies.  Besides,  I  would  be  opposed  to  stock- 
ing up  the  schools,  as  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  waste.  By  receiving  these  requisi- 
tions, as  stated  above,  it  will  be  possible  to  purchase  supplies  on  an  exact  basis,  in- 
stead of  on  an  estimated  basis,  as  at  the  present  time.     As  a  result  of  the  foregoing, 
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it  necessarily  follows  that  the  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  will  be  reduced  con- 
siderably, as  it  will  also  be  in  the  Auditing  Department  and  Comptroller's  office, 
because  of  fewer  requisitions,  fewer  bills,  etc.,  etc.  The  saving  in  time  will  repre- 
sent a  A-ery  large  amount  of  money. 

You  ask  me  to  estimate  the  possible  saving.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  to  do 
this.  I  will  quote  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  on  March  22,  1905, 
in  connection  with  this  matter: 

"Publishers,  agents  and  contractors  aver  positively  that,  if  the  depository 
could  handle  material  in  large  quantities,  the  prices  would  be  lower.  Contrac- 
tors who  handle  general  supplies  all  state  that  if  we  could  take  large  quantities 
of  paper  and  other  supplies  from  them  at  one  time,  instead  of  small  quantities, 
as  at  present,  they  would  cut  down  their  figures.  Their  statements  support 
our  conviction  that,  if  we  can  get  the  proper  depository,  it  would  pay  for  itself 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  As  Superintendent  Jones  tersely  expresses  it: 
'I  would  almost  be  willing  to  cut  down  the  total  appropriation  for  supplies  from 
four  to   five   per   cent,   the  year   we   get  the   depository.'  " 

If  the  ideas,  which  I  have  outlined,  can  be  carried  out,  the  saving  effected  would 
be  very  close  to  the  one-hundred-thousand-dollar  mark,  exclusive  of  the  time  saved 
for  principals,  teachers,-  Bureau  of  Supplies,  Auditing  Bureau  and  Comptroller's 
office. 

Q.  No.  3.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  present  storing 
capacity  affect  economy  of  purchase;  also  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  be 
the  storing  capacity  of  your  depositories? 

59TH   Street  Depository 

Ans.  We  use  the  basement  of  59th  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  which  gives  us  a 
storage  capacity  of  7,350  square  feet,  in  which  more  than  5,500  lines  of  text-books  are 
handled.  It  is  totally  unsuitable  for  our  purpose,  as  the  ventilation,  lighting  and 
facilities  for  handling  supplies  are  very  poor.  In  it  is  handled  books,  maps,  charts, 
etc.,  representing  in  value  $600,000  per  year. 

Besides,  we  are  compelled  to  handle  through  this  particular  depository  certain 
lines  of  general  supplies  chargeable  to  the  state  funds,  because  we  cannot  send  them 
to  the  regular  depository,  as  they  might  get  mixed  with  supplies  purchased  with 
city  funds. 

We  do  not  carry  any  stock  of  text-books ;  we  place  our  orders  with  contractors 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  have  the  books  in  question  stamped  "Property  of  Board 
of  Education,"  packed  and  held  in  storage  by  the  contractors  until  we  can  take  them 
in.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  take  in  all  the  books  for,  say  the  February  promotions, 
it  would  require  a  space  of  at  least  four  times  the  size  of  the  basement  at  59th 
Street.  We  keep  in  touch  with  the  contractors,  and  regulate  the  quantities  that  we 
may  be  able  to  handle  daily,  and  they,  in  so  far  as  possible,  cooperate  with  us. 
While  supplies  are  coming  in,  others  are  going  out,  and  this  mode  of  procedure  in- 
terferes with  prompt  and  complete  deliveries   to  the   schools. 

Had  we  sufficient  storage  facilities  to  take  in  text-books  required  for  a  borough 
for,  say  February  promotions,  we  would  send  all  books  to  the  schools  at  one  time; 
but,  because  of  our  inability  to  properly  handle  receipts  at  one  time,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  one,  two  and  three  deliveries  to  an  individual  school,  which  means 
waste  of  time  and  money. 
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Library  Fund 

Besides  the  delivery  of  text-books,  it  is  necessary  to  issue  approximately  10,000 
orders  for  more  than  135,000  volumes  of  library  books,  to  be  delivered  to  about  500 
school  buildings  each  year;  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  one  year  is  more  than 
$65,000,  and  the  number  of  individual  items  ordered  about  2,700.  On  account  of  the 
increased  cost  to  the  contractor  for  clerical  hire,  express  charges,  postage,  etc.,  the 
contractor  adds  about  four  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  each  individual  book.  This 
additional  cost  represents  $2,500,  and  if  we  had  sufficient  storage  facilities,  this 
amount  could  be  saved,  as  to  handle  library  books  properly  we  would  require  approx- 
imately 7,QCX)  square  feet,  and  the  cartage  of  library  text-books  could  be  made  with- 
out any  additional  expense  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies. 

If  we  had  sufficient  storage  facilities,  library  books  could  be  tabulated  and  pur- 
chased in  bulk,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  requisitions  now  issued  by  tlie  princi- 
pals, who  are  compelled  to  issue  separate  requisitions  for  each  contractor.  As  noted 
above,  the  requisitions  are  turned  into  10,000  orders,  and  we  receive  from  the  con- 
tractors at  least  10,000  bills  covering  same.  Under  proper  methods  the  number  of 
bills  could  be  reduced  to  a  small  number  and  a  great  deal  of  clerical  time  for  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies.  Bureau  of  Auditing  and  Accounts  and  the  Comptroller  could 
be  saved,  which,  added  to  the  extra  cost,  as  noted  above,  represents  a  considerable 
amount. 

68th  Street  Depository 

At  the  68th  Street  Depository  we  have  22,073  square  feet,  which  includes  office 
space.  In  this  building  we  handle  approximately  1,800  different  lines  of  supplies. 
There  must  be  separate  spaces  for  rulings,  colors,  sizes,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  when  these 
are  subdivided,  they  represent  approximately  2,700  lines.  The  value  of  supplies 
handled  in  this  building  is   about  $500,000. 

This  depository  was  formerly  a  stable,  which,  at  a  very  great  expense  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  was  reconstructed  into  its  present  shape.  We  handle  here 
all  supplies,  under  the  headings  of  Drawing,  Sewing,  Stationery,  Kindergarten, 
Workshop,   Kitchen,   Records,    Nurses,   etc.,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  even  sufficient  material  for  one  month's  supplies  in. 
this  depository,  and  it  is  only  by  judicious  management,  as  in  the  case  of  text-books, 
that  we  are  able  to  keep  matters  moving,  with  a  result  that,  because  of  our  inability 
to  carry  sufficient  stock,  complete  deliveries  cannot  be  made,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  visit  schools  many  times.  If  we  could  give  to  contractors  orders  for  large  quan- 
tities, with  guarantee  that  we  would  take  same  within  a  specified  time,  better  prices 
and  more  complete  deliveries  would  result.  At  present  we  compel  contractors  to 
hold  the  supplies  pending  instructions  as  to  when  to  send  them  and  in  what  quan- 
tities, with  a  result  that  it  means  storage  on  their  part,  extra  trucking,  etc.,  all  of 
which  has  a  tendency  to  increase  prices.  Again,  when  orders  are  small,  contractors 
will  invariably  hold  them  until  they  have  a  number,  before  shipping,  with  the  conse- 
quent   result — incomplete   deliveries,    unnecessary   criticism    and    correspondence. 

Another  difficulty  under  which  we  are  laboring  is  that  we  are  compelled  to 
observe  certain  building  laws  which  compel  us  to  distribute  the  supplies  to  various 
places  in  accordance  with  rules   laid  down  as  to  the  carn.'ing  capacity  of  each  floor. 

The   number   of   cases,    packages,   bundles,    etc.,   handled   in   this   building   during 
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the   pa>t    two    months   will    give    you    some    idea    of   the    difficulties  we    are    working 

under. 

Cases     2400 

Bundles   4,000 

Packages   400 

Bags  of  sawdust,  etc 2,000 

Cans  of  oil  (5  gals.) 1,200 

Kegs  of  soda 300 

As  well  as  50  barrels  of  supplies,  such  as  china,  glassware,  pitchers,  etc.,  large  quantities 
of  ladders,  wheelbarrows,  fire-irons,  50  loads  of  lumber;  besides  all  the  other  lines  that 
come  in  under  other  conditions.  The  total  weight  of  the  supplies  received  represents 
almost  900  tons ;  the  deliveries  to  the  schools  from  this  building  amounted  to  536  truck- 
loads,  or  the  equivalent  of  more  than  one  truck-load  to  a  school  building. 

io8th  Street  Depository 

At  loSth  Street  and  First  Avenue  we  have  a  storage  facility  of  approximately  22,000 
square  feet.  This  also  was  an  old  stable.  In  this  building  we  store,  handle,  repair  and 
ship  nearly  all  the  supplies,  aggregating  in  value  about  $140,000,  used  in  the  vacation 
schools,  playgrounds,  and  evening  recreation  centers.    *    *    *  1 

To  carry  on  the  work  in  this  place  we  need,  not  alone  plenty  of  space,  but  also 
a  complete  equipment.  We  are  compelled,  under  the  existing  conditions,  to  have 
repairs  and  other  work  performed  by  outside  contractors,  which  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Department.  We  could  do  this  work  our- 
selves, providing  we  had  sufficient  storage  facilities.  Even  with  our  limited  facilities 
we  make  repairs,  the  value  of  which  runs  into  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  and 
it  w^ould  cost  us  twice  as  much,  if  we  had  to  get  the  work  done  on  the  outside,  for 
the  reason  that  only  one  or  two  concerns  can  do  it,  and  they  are  located  outside  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and,  in  consequence,  I  was  compelled  to  adopt  this  method  of 
doing  the  repairs. 

The  most  of  this  material  is  used  during  the  ten  weeks  of  summer.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  work  under  high  pressure  in  order  to  have  these  playgrounds  ready  to 
open  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  regular  schools.  If  they  are  not  properly 
supplied  the  activities  in  the  vacation  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools  would  neces- 
sarily be  interfered  with. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  vacation  schools  in  August  we  are  compelled 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vacation  school  sup- 
plies, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  school  work.  It  being  impossible  to 
remove  all  such  supplies  for  months,  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  school  playgrounds 
as  a  storehouse,  and  to  take  back  the  material  as  opportunity  presents  itself.  Our 
inability  to  remove  them  promptly  from  the  schools  has  been  a  great  source  of  com- 
plaint from  the  principals,  who  state  the  boxes,  swings,  tents,  etc.,  are  interfering 
with  their  instruction. 

To  remove  these  supplies  promptly  we  should  have  a  very  large  floor  space  in 
which  to  take  the  hundreds  of  cases,  packages,  tents,  swings,  etc.,  and  begin  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  to  store  same  according  to  their  contents,  and  begin  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  repairing,  etc.,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  for  redistri- 
bution during  the   following  season. 

'  Categorical  list  of  supplies  omitted. 
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The  supplies  used  in  connection  with  this  activity  may  be  considered  of  the 
"permanent"  kind,  as  they  are  used  year  after  year.  I  estimate  that  the  value  of 
these  permanent  materials  is  about  $100,000.  At  the  present  time  we  are  unable  to 
store  these  materials  in  one  place,  and  are  compelled  to  place  them  in  such  old  school 
buildings  as  may  be  available  and  which  are  unsuitable  for  our  purposes.  A  large 
portion  of  the  permanent  material  we  store  in  the  building  on  Livingston  Street, 
Brooklyn,  in  which  we  are  allowed  a  storage  capacity  of  about  9,000  square  feet.  In 
connection  with  this,  I  might  say  that  some  time  ago  we  had  some  old  school  build- 
ings which  were  of  the  one-story  type  and  represented  a  storing  capacity  of  11,000 
square  feet.  These  were,  in  a  measure,  fairly  well  suited  to  our  purposes,  but  the 
Bridge  Commissioner  insisted  that  we  vacate  these  buildings  for  fear  of  a  fire  which 
might  seriously  damage  the  bridge  under  which  the  buildings  were  located,  and,  in 
fact,  when  we  did  not  move  them  promptly  enough,  he  notified  me  that  he  would 
sell  at  auction  the  supplies  therein. 

The  above  supplies  do  not  include  those  used  in  the  education  of  the  children, 
such  as  paper,  pens,  pencils,  ginghams,  cotton  thread,  etc.,  etc.,  that  have  been  con- 
sumed during  the  time  the  vacation  schools  are  in  operation. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that  our  supplies  are  stored  in  at  least  six 
different  places,  and,  because  of  this  decentralized  condition,  and  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  delivery  and  furnishing  of  supplies  as  they  should  be  controlled,  best 
results  cannot  be  produced.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  supplies  handled 
on  account  of  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  I  present  the  following: 

I  find  that  it  required  during  the  past  year  818  trucks  to  deliver  to  the  schools 
and  return  these  supplies  to  the  depositories. 


EXHIBIT    H 

SECRETARIAL   WORK    AND    CUSTODY    OF    RECORDS 

Duplicated  Correspondence 

(A) 
MUNICIPAL    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 

New   York,   April  4,   1913. 
Ms.  A.  E.  Palmer,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  requisition  of  the  ist  inst.,  for  additional  names  from  which 
to  appoint  janitors  with  a  knowledge  of  steam  heating,  in  the  following  school  build- 
ings: 

P.  S.  162 ." Manhattan,  $720  per  annum 

"         19  annex Brooklyn,       732     " 

"       135 Brooklyn,       720     " 

I  am  directed  by  this  Commission  to  certify  the  following  names : 

Janitor  and  Janitor — Steam  Heating 

»1572     HoUis,  WiUiam,  16  Oakland  Place,  Woodhaven,  L.  I $82.40 

1453     Hayde,  John  J.,  177  East  117th  St 81 .40 

1528     Toohill,  John  E.,  693  Jackson  Ave.,  Bronx 81 .40 

1738    Tullv,  John  P.  J.,  215  West  104th  St 81 .40 

1762  .Power,  John  M.,  147  Luqueer  St.,  Brooklj-n 81.40 

1775  Stoeff,  August  H.  C,  L.  I.  State  Hospital,  Brooklyn 81 .40 

1295     Schaller,  Fred.  C,  14  Lee  Ave.,  Brooklyn 81 .20 

1464     Pittman,  Frank,  962  Jamaica  Ave.,  BrookljTi 81 .  00 

1397     Grant,  James  A.,  134  West  109th  St 80. 80 

1456    Cahill,  James,  520  East  84th  St 80.80 

1676     Seery,  James  F.,  534  East  14oth  St 80.80 

1764     Gill,  Wm.  F.,  1330  Intervale  Ave.,  Bronx 80.80 

1301     Moore,  Wm.  T.,  5519  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn 80.60 

1357     Mclnemy,  Jos.  H.,  2107  Amsterdam  Ave 80.60 

1657    Moffitt,  Wm.  J.,  176  South  4th  St.,  Brooklyn 80.40 

1776  Williamson,  Thos.  J.,  565  Broadway 80.40 

1587    Mason,  Joseph,  Wheeler  Ave.,  West  New  Brighton 80.20 

1617     Spellman,  John  J.,  18  Franklin  St.,  Maspeth 80.20 

1470     Gallinger,  Emil,  4213  17th  Ave.,  Brooklyn 80.00 

1710     Schwarz,  Chas.  Jr.,  715  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 80.00 

*  William  Mollis  has  declined  appointment  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  on  ac- 
count of  location,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  only  for  appointment  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan. 
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The  five  highest  names  are  to  be  considered  for  the  vacancies,  the  additional 
names  being  certified  one  for  each  declination  which  may  be  received. 

This  certification  remains  in  force  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  only.  Kindly 
advise  me  what   disposition  has  been  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)         F.  A.  Spencer, 

Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

(b) 

New  York,  April  7,  1913. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Maguire, 

Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  under 
date  of  April  4,  1913 : 

"In  response  to  your  requisition  of  the  ist  inst.,  for  additional  names  from  which 
to  appoint  janitors  with  a  knowledge  of  steam  heating,  in  the  following  school  build- 
ings: 

P.  S.  162 Manhattan,  $720  per  annum 

"         19  annex Brooklyn,       732     "         " 

"       135 Brooklyn,       720     "         " 

I  am  directed  by  this  Commission  to  certify  the  following  names : 

Janitor  and  Janitor — Steam  Heating 

♦1572  HoUis,  William,  16  Oakland  PI.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I $82.40 

1453  Hayde,  John  J.,  177  East  117th  St 81 .40 

1528  Toohill,  John  E.,  693  Jackson  Ave.,  The  Bronx 81 .  40 

1738  Tully,  John  P.  J.,  215  West  104th  St 81.40 

1762  Power,  John  M.,  147  Luqueer  St.,  Brooklyn 81 .40 

1775  Stoeff,  August  H.  C,  L.  I.  State  Hospital,  Brooklyn 81 .40 

1295  Schaller,  Fred.  C,  14  Lee  Ave.,  Brooklyn 81 .20 

1464  Pittman,  Frank,  962  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn 81 .  00 

1397  Grant,  James  A.,  134  West  109th  St 80.80 

1456  Cahill,  James,  520  East  84th  St 80.80 

1676  Seery,  James  F.,  534  East  145th  St 80.80 

1764  GiU,  Wm.  F.,  1330  Intervale  Ave.,  The  Bronx 80. 80 

1301  Moore,  Wm.  T.,  5519  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn 80.60 

1357  Mclnemy,  Jos.  H.,  2107  Amsterdam  Ave 80.60 

1657  Moffitt,  Wm.  J.,  176  South  4th  St.,  Brooklyn 80.40 

1776  Williamson,  Thos.  J.,  565  Broadway 80.40 

1587  Mason,  Joseph,  Wheeler  Ave.,  West  New  Brighton 80.20 

1617  Spellman,  John  J.,  18  Franklin  St.,  Maspeth 80. 20 

1470  Gallinger,  Emil,  4213  17th  Ave.,  Brooklyn 80.00 

1710  Schwarz,  Ghas.  Jr.,  715  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn 80. 00 

*  William  Hollis  has  declined  appointment  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  .on  ac- 
count of  location,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  only  for  appointment  in  the  Bor- 
ough  of  Manhattan. 
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The  five  highest  names  are  to  be  considered  for  the  vacancies,  the  additional 
names  being  certified  one  for  each  declination  which  may  be  received. 

This  certification  remains  in  force  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  only.  Kindly 
advise  me  what  disposition  has  been  made  as  soon  as  possible." 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)    A.   E.   Palmer, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 


(c) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION, 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Bureau  Care  of  Buildings, 

Park  Ave.  &  59th  St.,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

New  York,  April   14,   1913. 


Telephone  5580  Plaza. 

A.  J.  Maguire, 
Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Palmer, 

Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  notify  you  of  the  disposition  of  Civil  Service  list  for  Janitor — Steam 
Heating: 

John  J.  Hayde  was  assigned  to  P.  S.  19  annex,  Brooklyn,  at  compensation  of 
%-2i2  per  annum,  taking  eflfect  April  16,  191.3. 

John  P.  J.  Tully  was  assigned  to  P.  S.  162,  Manhattan,  at  compensation  of  $720 
per  annum,  taking  effect  April  16,  1913. 

August  H.  C.  Stoeff  was  assigned  to  P.  S.  135,  Brooklyn,  at  compensation  of 
$720  per  annum,  taking  eflfect  April  16,  1913. 

John  E.  Toohill,  John  M.  Power,  Frank  Pittman,  Jos.  H.  Mclnerny,  Jos.  Mason, 
Emil  Gallinger  declined  on  account  of  insufficient  compensation. 

William  J.  Moffit  declined  on  account  of  illness. 

Thomas  J.   Williamson,   notice   returned  by  the  postoffice,   "not   found." 

William  HoUis,  Fred  C.  Schaller,  James  A.  Grant,  William  F.  Gill,  William  T. 
Moore  did  not  respond  to  notices  sent  them. 

I   enclose  three  declarations,  seven  declinations,  one   returned   notice. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Maguire, 

Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

(d) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

April   16,   1913. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Spencer, 

Secretary,  Municipal   Civil  Service   Commission.  *^ 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  beg  to  advise  you  of  the  disposition  of  the  eligible  list  submitted  under  date  of 
April  4,  1913,  from  which  to  appoint  janitors  with  a  knowledge  of  steam  heating,  to 
the  following  school  buildings : 
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P.  S.  162 Manhattan,  $720  per  annum 

"         19  annex Brooklyn,       732     "         " 

135 Brooklyn,       720     " 

William  Hollis  (1572),  Fred  C.  Shaller  (1295),  James  A.  Grant  (1397),  William 
F.  Gill  (1764)  and  William  T.  Moore  (1301)  did  not  respond  to  the  notices  sent  to 
them. 

John  E.  Toohill  (1528),  John  M.  Power  (1762),  Frank  Pittman  (1464),  Joseph 
H.  Mclnerny  (1357),  Joseph  Mason  (1587)  and  Emil  Gallinger  (1470)  declined  on 
account  of  insufficient  compensation. 

William  J.  Moffitt    (1657)    declined  on  account  of  illness. 

Thomas  J.  Williamson  (1776),  notice  returned  by  the  postoffice,  marked  "not 
found." 

John  J.  Hayde  (1453)  was  appointed  to  Public  School  19  annex,  Brooklyn,  with 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $732  per  annum,  taking  effect  April   16,   1913. 

John  P.  J.  Tully  (1738)  was  appointed  to  Public  School  162,  Manhattan,  with 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $720  per  annum,  taking  effect  April  16,  1913. 

August  H.  C.  Stoeff  (1775)  was  appointed  to  Public  School  135,  Brooklyn,  with 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $720  per  annum,  taking  effect  April  16,  1913. 

Transmitted  herewith  you  will  find  the  declaration  sheets  of  Messrs.  Hayde, 
Tully  and  Stoeff,  as  well  as  the  declinations  and  returned  notice,  referred  to  above. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  Emerson  Palmer, 
F.nclosnre.  Secretary,  Board   of  Education. 
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The  report  which  follows  is  a  study  of  the  recreational  and  leisure 
time  needs  of  New  York  and  of  the  various  agencies  supported  by  the 
city  for  cultural,  educational  and  recreational  work.  The  report  does 
not  pretend  to  analyze  the  efficiency  of  these  agencies  in  an  exhaustive 
way ;  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  greater 
efficiency  through  the  integration  and  cooperation  of  the  various  depart- 
ments into  a  city-wide  extension  program  and  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  leisure  life 
through  the  wider  use  of  the  public  schools.^ 

'  The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  received  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report  from  Mr.  John  Collier,  the  Recreation  Secretary  of  the  People's  Institute. 
Mr.  Collier  has  recognized  that  the  leisure  time  problem  is  a  far  larger  problem  than 
mere  recreation  and  play.  He  has  approached  the  subject  as  one  of  the  larger  problems 
of  civilization,  and  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  much  valuable  material  used 
in  this  report 
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CHAPTER  I.    PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  LEISURE. 

Section  i.    The  Expenditures  of  New  York  for  Leisure. 

Section  2.     Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Section  3.     Recreational  and  Special  Educational  Activities  of  the  Board 

of  Education. 
Section  4.     Cost  and  Criticism  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Recreational 

and  Special  Educational  Activities. 
Section  5.    Voluntary  Uses  of  the  Pubhc  Schools. 

Section  i.      The  Expenditures  of  New  York  for  Leisiure. 

New  York  spends  a  colossal  sum  for  the  promotion  of  art,  culture, 
higher  education,  the  extension  of  public  school  education  and  recreation. 

Grouped  according  to  their  character,  the  annual  appropriation  for 
these  purposes  is  as  follows  : 

New  York  Public  Library $634,261  50 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  437,728  20 

Queens  Public  Library  159,745  81 

New  York  Public  Library  Bldg 18,000  00 

Total  for  Public  Libraries   $1,249,735  51 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences $200,000  00 

American    Museum  of   Natural   History 200,00000 

New  York  Botanical  Gardens   103,900  00 

NcAv  York  Zoological  Garden    191,925  00 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Brooklyn 102,405  00 

Children's  Museum,  Brooklyn  12,927  18 

New   York  Aquarium    47,345  50 

Botanical   Garden   and  Arboretum,  Brooklyn 29,46000 

Total  for  Museums,   etc 887,962  68 

Miscellaneous: 

Grant's    Tomb    $S,ooo  00 

Jumel  Mansion  4,540  00 

Brooklyn  Parkway  Commission   18,000  00 

Memorial  Day  Observances  1 1,800  00 

Total  39,340  00 

Playgrounds: 

Parks,  Manhattan  and  Richmond   $69,595  00 

Parks,  Bronx 200  00 

Parks,  Brooklyn   23,229  84 

Parks,  Queens     1,620  10 

Public   Recreation    Commission    3,66o  87 

College  City  of  New  York 19.802  80 

Normal   College   18,363  10 

Brooklyn  Disciplinary  Training  School   2,130  46 

Total  for  Playgrounds 138,611  I7 
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Vacation   schools,    playgrounds,    recreation    centers, 

etc $265,000  00 

$265,000  00 

Gymnasiums  and  Recreation  Piers  $40,076  00 

Public  Recreation  Commission   10,394  75 

Board  of  Education   30,000  00 

Total  80,470  75 

Music: 

Docks  and   ferries   $37,000  00 

Public  charities  i,S0O  00 

Parks,  Manhattan  and  Richmond  49,500  00 

Parks,  Bronx     5,845  00 

Parks,  Brooklyn   14,710  00 

Parks,  Queens     3,000  00 

Public  Recreation  Commission 3,000  00 

Board  of  Education   12,672  00 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning 2,755  00 

Police   Department    2,500  00 

Total  for  music 132,482  00 

Public  School  Lectures  $154,890  00 

Other  lectures  2,440  00 

Total  for  lectures 157,330  00 

Bath  Houses  and  Comfort  Stations: 

Manhattan  and  Richmond   (Park  Dept.) $76,986  90 

Bronx    (Park   Dept.) 2,236  y6 

Brooklyn    (Park   Dept.) 32,680  74 

Queens  (Park  Dept.)   2,19000 

President  Manhattan    352,466  05 

President  Bronx    21,203  36 

President  Brooklyn   216,335  00 

President  Queens     14,072  75 

Total 718,171  56 

Miscellaneous: 

Supplies  for  athletics,  etc $11,000  00 


11,000  00 

Total  all  appropriations  for  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  excluding  provision  for  parks, 
etc $3,680,103  67 

Evening  Schools    $859,260  71 

College  City  of  New  York  666,134  17 

Normal    College    448,650  00 

Parks,   Parkways,   etc 2,370,082  78 

4,344,127  66 
Grand    total    $8,024,231  33 
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Of  the  above  appropriations  those  which  are  for  purposes  having  an 
educational  or  intensive  recreative  vakie  are  as  follows : 

Public  Libraries   $1,249-735  5 ' 

Art  and  Science  887,962  6:6 

Playgrounds   13&611   17 

Vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  etc 265.000  00 

Recreation  piers,  etc 80,470  75 

Music   132,482  00 

Public   Lectures    157330  00 

Athletics    11.000  00 

Evening   Schools    859.260  71 

Total $3.78i,«52  82 

College  City  New  York    666,134  17 

Normal   College    .    448-650  00 

Grand   total    $4,896,636  99 

Section  2.    Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Public  provision  for  leisure  in  America  began  with  the  public  parks. 
This  was  followed  by  the  playground  movement,  which  began  about 
fifteen  years  ago  and  has  become  a  recognized  municipal  activity,  having 
distinct  educational  as  well  as  recreational  value  to  boys  and  girls  of 
certain  ages.  Public  baths  have  been  provided  in  many  cities,  the  more 
recentlv  constructed  ones  having  gymnasiums  in  connection  with  them. 
Provision  for  parks  and  playgrounds  is  more  generous  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  playground  idea  has  received  particular  attention  in  Chicago. 
In  that  city  carefully  planned  recreation  centers  or  people's  clubhouses 
have  been  built  in  the  congested  sections.  The  houses  are  located  in  large 
play  fields,  which  often  cover  a  whole  city  block.  The  recreation  build- 
ings contain  gymnasiums,  public  baths,  with  lockers,  a  branch  of  the 
public  library  and  reading  room,  as  well  as  assembly  halls  for  club  meet- 
ings, dances  and  other  activities  of  the  neighborhood.  The  playgrounds 
which  surround  the  house  are  supplied  with  field  apparatus  and  swim- 
ming and  wading  pools  and  appeal  to  the  entire  family  group.  The 
Chicago  recreation  center  is  the  most  efificient  and  highly  perfected  type 
of  playground  which  has  yet  been  produced.  It  is  a  distinct  advance 
on  the  open  playground  available  for  use  for  but  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  For  the  most  part  recreation  facilities  thus  far  provided  are 
designed  for  outdoor  physical  and  g}Tnnastic  activities.  But  neither  the 
parks  nor  the  playgrounds  are  an  adequate  answer  to  even  the  outdoor 
recreational  needs  of  the  city.  The  parks  are  too  distant  to  be  used  by 
any  considerable  percentage  of  the  population,  and  are  only  available 
to  the  working  classes  who  need  them  most  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
They  contain  but  few  sport  places  or  open  spaces  for  games  or  con- 
tests, and  are  only  available  for  use  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year. 
Even  the  cost  of  care  fare  prohibits  their  use  to  the  very  poor,  by  whom 
contact  with  nature  is  most  sadly  needed. 
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The  playground  is  only  less  inadequate  than  the  park.  It,  too,  is 
open  for  but  a  few  months  of  the  year  and  for  a  Hmited  number  of 
hours  every  day.  It  is  not  generally  open  in  the  evening  or  during  the 
winter  months.  Trained  supervision  is  required  to  make  it  efficient,  and 
even  when  most  efficient  it  reaches  only  children  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  these  only  in  small  numbers. 

As  agencies  of  happiness  and  physical  exercise  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  New  York  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  city's  popu- 
lation, and  they  cannot  be  made  adequate  except  at  so  great  an  expendi- 
ture as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  question.  Outdoor  provision  for  leisure 
in  New  York  is  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent. 
High  land  values  prohibit  the  opening  of  an  adequate  number  of  play- 
grounds. The  city  was  planned  with  but  a  few  open  spaces  long  before 
the  necessity  for  such  opportunities  was  realized.  Yet  in  no  city  in 
America  is  there  greater  need  for  recreation  outside  of  the  home,  for  in 
no  other  city  is  population  so  congested  as  it  is  in  Manhattan. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  parks  and  playgrounds  and  other  recrea- 
tional properties  of  New  York  in  19 12  was  as  follows : 

Bath-houses $2,532,450 

Recreation  piers 1,372,000 

Parks,  including  playgrounds   509,194,280 

Total 5513,098,730 

The  annual  appropriation  (191 3)  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  parks,  parkways  and  drives  is  $2,370,082 .  yS. 

Section  3.     Recreational  and  Special  Educational  Activities  of  the  Board 

of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  developed  an  extensive  program  of 
activities  outside  of  regular  school  work,  which  includes  the  following: 

(A)  Evening  high,  evening  elementary,  evening  trade  schools,  with  incidental 
recreation   (now  administered  by  Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  District  Superintendent). 

(B)  Recreation  centers,  study  classes,  vacation  playgrounds,  evening  roof  play- 
grounds, playgrounds  for  mothers  and  babes,  vacation  baths,  and  vacation  schools  (now 
administered  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stilt,  District  Superintendent). _ 

(C)  Public  Lectures  (now  administered  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Leipziger,  Supervisor  of 
Lectures). 

(D)  Public  school  athletics  (now  administered  by  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Training,  in  cooperation  with  Public  Schools  Athletic  League). 

A.    Evening  Schools. 

The  evening  schools,  elementary,  high  and  trade  schools  for  1912 

include  the  following: 

4  evening  trade   schools 
15  evening  high  schools 
103  evening  elementary  schools 

122  evening  schools 
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The  evening  school  session  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term 
for  elementary  schools  usually  begins  in  October,  and  ends  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  the  second  term  begins  about  the  middle  of 
January  and  continues  until  the  total  number  of  sessions  equals  ninety. 
Additional  sessions  during  the  summer  months  are  held  in  thirty  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners.  The  high  and  trade 
schools  begin  their  sessions  two  weeks  earlier  and  include  120  sessions. 
Diplomas  are  given  to  evening  elementary  school  students,  which  entitle 
them  to  enter  evening  high  school.  Diplomas  are  issued  only  to  students 
who  study  the  common  branches,  while  certificates  are  issued  to  students 
who  have  attended  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  sessions  and 
who  have  passed  the  examination  with  a  standing  of  at  least  sixty  per 
cent. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  are  primarily  designed  to  offer  in- 
struction to  immigrants  and  immigrant  children  and  serve  as  continua- 
tion schools  of  English,  commercial  branches,  domestic  arts  and  sci- 
ences, shop  work,  science,  political  training  and  allied  subjects.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  students  in  the  evening  schools  are  learning  English. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  in  19 12  was 
85,144,  but  of  these  only  1,543  remained  for  90  days'  attendance,  while 
less  than  8,500  attended  more  than  80  sessions.  Only  approximately  10 
per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  attended  a  sufficient  number  of  sessions  to 
receive  a  certificate. 

B.  Recreation  Centers,  Study  Classes,  Vacation  Playgrounds,  Evening 
Roof  Playgrounds,  Playgrounds  for  Mothers  and  Babes,  Vacation 
Baths  and  Vacation  Schools. 

The  following  activities  were  conducted  under  this  department  during 
1912: 

Evening  recreation  centers  48 

Vacation    playgrounds 125 

Evening  playgrounds    12 

Playgrounds  for  mothers  and  babes 85 

Baths    30 

Vacation    schools     33 

Forty-eight  recreation  centers  were  in  operation  from  October,  191 1, 
to  June,  19 1 2.  Thirty-four  of  these  were  confined  to  men  and  boys, 
and  fourteen  were  confined  to  women  and  girls.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
evening  recreation  centers  to  separate  the  sexes.  The  work  began  in 
1900  with  eight  recreation  centers,  and  has  increased  to  48  in  19 12  and 
56  in  1913. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  fathers  and  mothers  through  the 
centers,  but  for  the  most  part  the  attendance  is  limited  to  boys  and  girls 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Clubs  have  been  organized  for  athletics, 
literary  purposes,  music,   dramatics,   dancing  and   social  amusements. 
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Dramatics  have  been  encouraged  as  well  as  civics,  while  open  club  meet- 
ings have  been  organized,  to  which  adults  and  parents  are  invited  to 
come.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  sexes  are  separated  in  the  recrea- 
tion centers. 

An  Athletic  League  has  been  organized  which*  holds  an  annual  meet 
in  an  armory. 

Mixed  dancing  has  been  introduced  in  some  of  the  schools  one  even- 
ing a  week  throughout  the  term,  under  rules  and  restrictions  as  to  the 
character  of  those  attending. 

A  number  of  choral  classes  have  been  formed. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  cooperates  with  the  centers  and  pro- 
vides small  libraries  of  tiity  books,  which  are  changed  frequently.  The 
recreation  center  in  this  way  becomes  a  branch  library. 

Study  rooms  have  been  set  aside  for  children  who  have  inadequate 
opportunities  to  prepare  their  lessons  at  home.  The  baths  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  have  also  been  opened  during  the  evening,  and 
are  widely  used. 

Only  twenty-eight  of  the  forty-eight  centers  were  open  six  nights 
in  the  week ;  five  were  open  five  nights  in  the  week ;  two  were  open  four 
nights  in  the  week;  five  were  open  three  nights  in  the  week;  and  eight 
two  nights  in  the  week. 

The  evening  recreation  centers  are  open  for  only  eight  months  in 
the  3-ear.  The  total  reported  attendance  is  2,657,880.  There  is  no  way 
of  telling  for  how  long  the  individuals  are  in  the  school.  The  method 
of  computing  the  attendance  is  not  apparent.  Based  on  the  reported 
figures,  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  21,526  for  those  evenings  when 
the  centers  are  in  session.  From  this  average  there  should  be  deducted 
6,229  in  nightly  attendance  on  the  evening  study  classes,  which  leaves 
an  average  attendance  of  15,297  for  the  recreation  centers.  The  yearly 
attendance  on  recreation  centers  as  distinct  from  study  classes  is  in  round 
numbers  1,800,000.  But  inasmuch  as  the  centers  are  open  for  but  eight 
months  in  the  year  and  then  from  two  to  six  nights  weekly,  the  daily 
attendance  computed  on  a  yearly  daily  basis  is  only  4,930. 

This  is  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  children  in  attendance  on 
the  elementary  schools,  of  whom  there  are  about  700,000.  It  is  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  other  recreational  activities  of  children. 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  only  about  one  of  every  200  children  in 
the  city  is  reached  by  the  recreation  center  each  day,  and  this  is  only  for 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  daily,  if  they  remain  from  the  opening  of 
the  centers  to  their  closing. 

The  reports  of  the  recreation  center  department  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  prevail,  with  few  exceptions  : 

(i)   The  patronage  is  confined  to  children  of  from  12  to  18  years  of 
age,  with  a  sprinkling  of  adults  in  the  boys'  centers.    Practically  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  family  group,  except  in  two  or  three  centers. 
(2)   Boys  and  girls  are  separated  into  different  centers  except  on 
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rare  occasions,  which  of  necessity  diminishes  the  attractiveness  of  the 
center. 

(3)  The  method  of  administration  is  that  of  the  pii])lic  school. 
School  teachers  are  employed  to  direct  the  activities,  supervise  deport- 
ment and  determine  the  extent  of  self-government,  which  has  been  very 
little  developed. 

(4)  The  centers  have  no  studied  relation  to  the  special  needs  or  de- 
sires of  the  neighborhood.  They  are  not  neighborhood  clubs  organized 
and  controlled  by  the  community  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

(5  )  The  teachers  are  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  work,  which  is  a  supplementary  wage  in  the  nature  of  extra 
pin  money.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  is  projected  into  the 
recreation  center,  and  an  attitude  of  supervisory,  parental  control  is 
maintained  by  the  teachers. 

(6)  Xo  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  recreation  center  self-support- 
ing. There  is  no  charge  for  admission  to  the  clubs  or  to  the  lectures. 
Nor  is  there  any  conscious  effort  to  organize  the  community  in  a  neigh- 
borhood way  or  to  create  a  feeling  of  proprietorship  of  the  activities, 
clubs  or  life  within  the  school. 


C.    Public   Lectures. 

This  is  a  department  created  by  statute,  rather  than  by  by-laws  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  supervisor  of  lectures  describes  his  work 
as  "a  university  for  the  people."  Lectures  are  given  in  the  public  school 
auditoriums  and  the  branch  libraries  and  elsewhere  from  October  to 
May  of  each  year.  In  19 12  there  were  173  lecture  centers  in  the  various 
boroughs  of  the  city.  A  staff'  of  696  lecturers  spoke  on  1,746  different 
topics,  before  5,573  audiences.  The  total  attendance  was  1,000,190,  an 
average  of  179  per  lecture. 

In  the  report  for  191 2  the  supervisor  of  lectures,  Dr.'  Henry  M. 
Leipziger,  says:  "The  public  lecture  system  is  the  spirit  of  the  school 
and  of  the  university.  It  responds  to  the  genuine  hunger  for  knowledge 
and  for  power.  It  is  democratic  and  cooperative.  The  college  graduate 
and  the  immigrant  are  both  caught  in  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  net. 
The  tyro  is  awakened  from  his  lethargy,  and  the  college  graduate  is  re- 
called to  his  studies.  ^len  and  women  alike  are  being  educated  and 
whole  families  spend  evenings  in  rare  company.  Under  the  aegis  of 
this  scheme  of  education  for  adults,  the  full  meaning  of  American  educa- 
tion, which  is  education  for  all — all  the  time — is  beginning  to  be 
realized." 

The  lectures  deal  with  literature,  history,  sociology,  art,  politics, 
applied  science  and  descriptive  geography.  Alany  of  the  lectures  are  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  courses  conform  to  a  consecutive  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  adults.     Questions  and  answers,  or  a  quiz  at  the  end  of  the  lee- 
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ture.  are  being  developed.    Musical  entertainments  are  given  on  Sundays 
by  organ  recitals  in  the  auditoriums  of  the  high  schools. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  1911-12  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  lecture  centers 173 

Number  of  lectures    5,573 

Aggregate   claimed    attendance 1,000,190 

Average  claimed    179 

Largest   attendance   in   one    center 861 

Smallest  attendance  in  one  center 54 

D.   Athletics. 

School  athletics  are  administered  by  Dr.  Crampton,  the  director  of 
physical  training,  as  a  part  of  his  duty.  The  athletic  supervision  is 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  general  fund. 

The  work  of  school  athletics  is  done  on  athletic  fields  largely  during 
afternoons  and  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  organized  and  competitive. 
A  considerably  larger  sum  than  that  contributed  by  the  city  (if  supplies 
be  excluded)  is  brought  to  the  work  by  the  Public  Schools'  Athletic 
League,  a  voluntary  organization.  The  school  authorities  are  repre- 
sented on  the  administrative  board  of  the  League. 

Section  4.     Cost  and  Criticism  of  the  Board  of  Education's  Recreational 
and  Special  Educational  Activities. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  those  activities  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  section  for  the  calendar  year  of  1912,  with  the 
exception  of  "athletics,"  the  cost  of  which  is  mainly  chargeable  against 
daily  elementary  schools.  The  costs  shown  do  not  include  any  expense 
of  the  central  office,  or  the  salaries  of  directors,  superintendents,  etc.,  en- 
gaged in  supervising  these  activities  } 

The  total  cost  of  the  recreational  and  special  educational  activities,  as 
shown  above,  is  $1,371,296.90,  a  budget  far  in  excess  of  that  of  many 
of  our  large  universities. 

Reduced  to  per  capita  costs,  the  following  appears : 

Approximate  cost  per  person  attending  lectures $0,135 

Baths    025 

Evening  recreation  centers  (per  evening) 043 

Vacation  schools,  per  session  113 

Vacation  playgrounds,  per  session 026 

Comments. 

A  study  of  the  recreational  and  special  educational  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  four  different  departments  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  indicates  that,  while  closely  related, 

1  Costs  as  shown  by  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1912,  furnished  in  advance  of  the  printing  of  the  report  by 
the  Auditor  of  the  Board. 
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little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments into  a  definite  coordinate  program.  Each  department  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.  Only  accidentally  do  they  work  in  harmony.  Each 
department  has  a  separate  director,  separate  headquarters,  a  separate 
stall.  Each  department,  too,  uses  the  schools  independently  of  the  others. 
They  do  not  try  to  unite  their  activities  in  the  same  building  any  more 
than  they  try  to  cooperate  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  same  build- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  spread  the  activities  out  through 
many  buildings  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  one  set  of  activities 
by  another  set  of  activities  for  which  the  same  department  is  not  re- 
sponsible. It  is  quite  obvious  that  public  lectures,  school  athletics,  dances, 
clubs,  neighborhood  meetings,  the  branch  libraries  and  other  neighbor- 
hood functions  are  susceptible  of  being  organized  as  a  unit  and  of  man- 
agement by  a  single  directing  agency,  llie  school  not  the  department 
should  be  the  unit.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  there  is  no 
incentive  before  the  departments  to  use  the  same  building,  for  janitor 
charges  are  generally  segregated  on  a  room  basis  instead  of  school  basis, 
and  the  departments  get  no  credit  for  saving  heat  and  light,  as  this  is 
not  segregated  by  departments  in  the  school  budget. 

Some  of  this  disintegration  is  necessary,  because  of  the  fact  that 
relatively  few  buildings  have  auditoriums,  courts,  rooms  and  gym- 
nasiums available  for  educational  and  neighborhood  purposes.  Many 
of  them  almost  force  the  breaking  up  of  the  wider  use  school  work 
into  individual  activities  carried  on  in  only  one  part  of  the  building, 
while  the  remaining  part  of  it  is  idle. 

But  in  those  cases  where  evening  schools  and  lecture  centers  coin- 
cide, where  lecture  and  recreation  centers  or  evening  schools  and  recrea- 
tion centers  unite,  or  wherever  in  a  given  district  there  is  continuing 
summer  recreation  in  one  building,  in  such  cases  the  local  overhead  and 
supervisory  charges  could  be  combined.  Through  the  unification  of 
these  departments  substantial  economies  would  be  effected,  while  greatly 
increased  efficiency  would  result. 

As  indicating  to  some  extent,  though  not  conclusively,  the  lack  of 
correlation  of  these  activities,  the  following  facts  appear  in  the  financial 
and  statistical  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  191 1  : 

School  buildings  with  evening  school,  lecture  center,  recreation  cen- 
ter, evening  roof  playground,  vacation  playground,  vacation  baths,  vaca- 
tion school — I. 

Buildings  with  evening  school,  lecture  center  and  winter  recreation 
work  and  summer  recreation  work — 7. 

Buildings  with  evening  school,  lecture  and  recreation  center — i. 

Buildings  with  evening  school  and  lecture  center — 23. 

Buildings  with  evening  school,  lecture  center  and  summer  recreation 
work — 14. 

Buildings  with  lecture  center  and  winter  recreation  and  summer 
recreation  work — i^. 
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Buildings  with  evening  school  and  winter  recreation  and  summer 
recreation — 7. 

Buildings  with  evening  school  and  summer  recreation — 28. 

Buildings  with  lecture  center  and  summer  recreation — 7. 

Buildings  with  winter  and  summer  recreation — 7. 

Buildings  with  more  than  one  form  of  summer  recreation — 5. 

(The  above  are  all  separate  buildings.  There  is  no  duplication  in 
the  list.) 

Summary  of  Above  Figures. 

Buildings  in  which,  by  combining  evening  school,  lecture  and  recrea- 
tion work,  a  continuous  year's  work  could  be  arranged — yg. 

Buildings  in  which  were  the  winter  activities  unified  one  principal 
could  do  the  work — 102. 

Buildings  in  which  evening  schools  and  lecture  centers  could  be  com- 
bined under  one  principal — 46. 

Buildings  in  which  lecture  center  and  recreation  work  proceeds  at 
the  same  time  or  in  sequence  but  without  correlation — 53. 

(In  the  above  computation  some  schools  appear  twice.  It  is  given 
to  show  the  amount  and  kind  of  combination  possible  with  present  ac- 
tivities in  buildings  where  they  are  now  conducted.) 

Recommendations. 

(i)  It  is  believed  that  considerable  economy  and  greatly  increased 
efficiency  would  be  secured  by  the  organization  of  the  departments, 
evening  schools,  public  lectures,  athletics,  recreation,  vacation  schools, 
etc.,  into  a  single  department  under  a  director  entrusted  with  all  the 
wider  use  activities  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  through  such  a  di- 
rector the  various  activities  should  be  synthesized  to  work  out  a  more 
definite  program  and  reduce  the  overhead  charges,  janitor  fees,  heat  and 
lighting  costs.  It  is  believed  that  an  efficiency  survey  of  these  depart- 
ments should  at  least  be  made. 

(2)  The  wisdom  of  employing  public  school  principals  or  teachers 
for  evening  work  in  the  recreation  centers  is  doubted.  This  is  the  teach- 
er's free  time.  The  teacher  should  have  opportunity  for  rest,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  fresh  for  school  work.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  teacher  should  make  some  preparation  for  his  classes.  Further 
than  this  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  is  different  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  director  of  a  neighborhood  community  life.  Accustomed 
by  years  to  disciplinary  methods,  this  is  likely  to  become  the  dominant 
note  in  the  recreational  work.  It  is  not  inviting,  not  suggestive  of  that 
freedom  which  people  of  all  classes  insist  upon  during  their  leisure  hours. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  director  of  a  recreational  center  should  be  trained 
for  this  particular  work  even  more  than  the  supervisor  of  a  playground. 

(3)  A  further  extension  of  the  recreation  center  along  present  lines 
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seems  at  present  undesirable.  Were  the  appropriations  on  the  present 
basis  extended  to  the  500  public  schools  in  the  city  (which  would  be 
impossible  because  many  of  them  are  not  suited  to  such  uses),  it  would 
involve  an  annual  expenditure  of  approximately  Si. 000. 000;  and,  if  the 
centers  were  maintained  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  six  nights  a  week. 
the  expenditure  involved  on  the  present  basis  would  amount  to  from 
$2. 000.000  to  $3,000,000  a  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  voluntary  com- 
munitv  organization  along  social  center,  as  opposed  to  recreation  center, 
lines,  controlled  by  the  neighborhood  itself  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  is 
much  more  feasible  and  offers  far  wider  possibilities  and  results.  Such 
an  organization  makes  possible  the  idea  of  local  self-support  and  volun- 
tary supervision,  which  will  ultimately  reduce  the  cost. 

(4)  As  recommended  later  in  this  report  experiments  should  be 
made  to  tr}^  out,  under  favorable  conditions,  voluntary  community  use 
of  the  schools  as  a  unit  under  the  direction  of  a  social  center  director 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  neighborhood. 

Section  5.    Voluntary  Uses  of  the  Public  Schools. 

(a)    The  Social  and  Neighborhood  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  four  departments  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  number  of  experiments  are  being  carried  on  for 
the  development  of  voluntary  neighborhood  activities,  notably  those  at 
P.  S.  63,  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Avenue  A;  at  P.  S.  41,  in  Greenwich 
Village  on  lower  Seventh  Avenue,  and  at  P.  S.  4  in  the  Bronx  by  Pro- 
fessor Angelo  Patri. 

The  social  center  differs  from  the  recreation  center  in  being  demo- 
cratic and  self-governing  in  its  organization  and  a  reflection  of  the  char- 
acter, needs  and  activities  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
promoted  by  organizations  outside  of  the  school.  It  is  a  neighborhood 
as  opposed  to  a  Board  of  Education  activity.  The  work  in  P.  S.  63  is 
typical  of  the  Social  Center  idea. 

The  New  York  Social  Center  Committee,  the  first  in  New  York,  was 
organized  in  February,  1912,  with  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  as  Chairman 
and  V.  Everit  Macy  as  Treasurer.  It  secured  permission  from  the 
Board  of  Education  to  use  P.  S.  63  in  cooperation  with  the  existing 
recreation  center  for  girls  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Stitt  and 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  budget  of  $3,000  was  collected  from  pri- 
vate individuals  for  carrying  on  the  experiment,  and  Mr.  Clinton  S. 
Childs  was  engaged  as  secretary.  Mr.  Childs  became  a  resident  of  the 
neighborhood  and  spent  several  months  in  familiarizing  himself  with  its 
needs.  The  Wednesday  Neighborhood  Club,  already  existing  in  the  rec- 
reation center,  of  about  fifty  adults  of  both  sexes,  was  used  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  enlarged  work  of  the  center. 

Neighborhood  dances  were  the  first  activities  undertaken.    The  dances 
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were  held  in  the  open  court  outside  of  the  schcjol.  and  were  managed  Ijy 
a  local  committee.  A  t'lve-cent  admission  was  charged  under  the  guise 
of  club  dues.  These  dances  were  open  to  both  sexes,  old  and  young, 
and  were  crowded  to  the  capacity  of  the  floor  throughout  the  summer. 
With  five  hundred  persons  dancing  and  as  many  more  w-atching  from 
the  streets  and  the  tenement  windows,  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  were  provided  with  wholesome  recreation.  There  was  no 
uniformed  official  present;  such  control  as  was  needed  came  from  the 
neighborhood  committee,  and  a  profit  of  thirty  dollars  an  evening  ac- 
crued to  the  committee  which  was  spent  on  other  nonproductive  activities 
organized  by  the  center. 

Other  activities  developed.  One  of  these  was  an  excellent  neighbor- 
hood orchestra,  which  (juickly  grew  to  one  hundred  pieces.  It  practices 
regularly,  and  gave  a  number  of  free  concerts  in  the  neighborhood  and 
to  manv  charitable  enterprises.  During  the  winter  it  gave  formal  con- 
certs in  Carnegie  Lyceum  and  at  Cooper  Union. 

An  open  forum  was  organized,  managed  by  a  forum  committee, 
which  filled  the  auditorium  of  the  school  to  its  capacity  once  a  week 
during  the  winter.  There  have  been  debates  and  discussions,  focused 
largely  about  industrial  questions  and  trade  agreements.  In  these  meet- 
ings the  audience  participates  in  the  discussion,  the  speakers  being  se- 
lected by  the  local  committee  to  meet  the  known  local  desires. 

The  forum  and  political  meetings  held  by  the  different  parties  dur- 
ing the  campaign  prior  to  the  election  of  191 2  were  highly  popular,  in 
every  way  orderly  and  self-controlled.  No  faction  ran  away  with  the 
meetings;  no  senseless  radicalism  was  voiced,  and  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lic discussion  of  public  and  neighborhood  cjuestions  without  injury'  to 
public  property  has  been  proved.  Still  more  impressive  was  a  series  of 
15  mass  meetings  to  discuss  the  problems  of  labor. 

That  the  public  school  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordi- 
nary political  gathering  place  needs  no  demonstration.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  attract  persons  from  all  parties;  it  is  free  from  the  influences 
of  the  saloon,  and  as  an  educative  influence  is  preferable  in  every  way 
to  the  ordinary  partisan  meeting. 

The  evening  forum  meetings  organized  by  the  people,  with  free  dis- 
cussion, resulted  in  the  attendance  being  greatly  increased  over  the  ordi- 
nary public  school  lectures,  and  the  cost  was  reduced  to  nothing.  The 
moral  reaction  of  the  neighborhood  is  also  important.  There  have  been 
no  religious,  political  or  racial  aggressions.  No  offense  has  been  given 
to  anybody,  and  the  forum  meetings  have  taken  care  of  themselves,  just 
as  have  the  public  dances,  there  being  no  uniformed  officer  on  the  floor, 
the  policing  being  done  by  the  committee  in  charge. 

A  branch  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  was  organized  with  about  eighty 
members.  The  club  is  identified  with  the  general  ideals  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  movement,  and  was  the  first  to  have  started  in  the  New- 
York  Schools. 
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A  number  of  educational  exhibits,  child  labor,  Consumers'  League, 
etc.,  were  held,  which  were  very  successful.  A  motion-picture  apparatus 
was  installed  at  the  expense  of  the  committee,  and  educational  films  are 
given,  for  which  five  cents'  admission  is  charged. 

These  indicate  the  various  activities  of  the  social  center.  They  are 
civic,  educational  and  recreational. 

The  Neighborhood  Center. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  social  center,  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  recreation  center  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  has  been : 

(i)  Control  by  a  neighborhood  organization  familiar  with  local 
needs  and  springing  voluntarily  from  the  community. 

(2)  A  center  where  the  family  and  both  sexes  are  encouraged  to 
come  as  a  group,  rather  than  as  individual  members  of  one  sex  or  age. 

(3)  The  introduction  of  the  element  of  self-support  into  as  many 
activities  as  possible. 

(4)  The  building  up  of  a  constructive  educational  and  recreational 
life  by  the  people  themselves. 

(5)  A  resident  director,  selected  because  of  his  aptitude  for  such 
work,  who  gives  his  whole  time  and  thought  to  the  community. 

The  cost  of  the  experiment  has  been  $3,300  a  year,  of  which  a  large 
part  has  gone  to  janitor  fees  and  similar  charges,  and  for  the  provision 
of  new  equipment,  such  as  a  motion-picture  booth. 

Results  of  the  Experiment. 

We  believe  the  experiment  in  P.  S.  63  and  that  in  P.  S.  41  in  Green- 
wich demonstrate  the  following  important  facts : 

(i)  A  democratic  use  of  the  schools  by  the  people  themselves  on 
a  partially  and  increasing  basis  of  self-support.  Such  voluntary  use  has 
great  value,  politically  and  psychologically.  It  develops  incentive  and 
initiative.  It  awakens  a  sense  of  interest  in  the  city  and  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  public  property  and  public  obligations.  The  value  of 
these  qualities  in  a  city  like  New  York,  with  its  shifting  population,  con- 
stantly recruited  from  abroad,  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

(2)  There  appears  to  be  no  limit  yet  discovered  to  the  use  which 
a  neighborhood  will  make  of  a  school  building,  once  it  is  easily  avail- 
able for  use,  and  there  is  also  an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
neighborhood  to  cooperate  in  a  responsible,  democratic  way  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  and  control. 

(3)  The  problem  of  discipline,  which  so  largely  consumes  the  en- 
ergy of  the  recreation  center  staffs,  rapidly  disappears  when  self-govern- 
ment is  introduced.  There  has  been  good  order  and  no  destruction  of 
property. 
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(4)  This  local  administration  not  only  disposes  of  the  problem  of 
discipline,  it  provides  vigorous  initiative.  The  experience  and  guidance 
of  a  trained  leader  are,  however,  necessary,  and  probably  will  always  be 
necessary  during  the  formative  period  of  social  centers. 

(5)  To  mingle  the  sexes  is  not  to  complicate  the  problem  of  disci- 
pline, but  to  simplify  it,  and  by  mingling  the  sexes  a  critical,  intrinsic 
need  of  young  people  is  met. 

(6)  The  commercial  amusements  and  equally  the  evening  recrea- 
tion centers  and  evening  schools  do  not  provide  gathering  places  for 
families  or  any  opportunity  for  common  family  interest.  P.  S.  63  has 
proved  that  the  family  groups  will  spend  their  leisure  time  together,  and 
that  activities  attractive  to  the  whole  family  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
same  roof  in  an  economical  way.  The  school,  socially  developed,  can 
successfully  compete  with  commercial  dance  halls,  and  this  activity,  as 
well  as  the  motion-picture  show,  can  be  made  much  more  than  self- 
supporting. 

(7)  A  single  director  giving  his  whole  time  takes  the  place  of  many 
teachers  and  attendants  giving  a  part  of  their  time  incidental  to  other 
work.  Living  in  the  neighborhood,  free  from  other  fatiguing  labors,  he 
gives  the  best  that  is  in  him  to  the  development  of  the  school  center. 

(8)  The  problem  of  the  volunteer  has  been  solved  through  the 
democratic  methods  employed  of  enlisting  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
neighborhood  itself  in  the  work.  People  do  want  to  use  the  school 
building;  they  will  assume  responsibility  and  will  live  up  to  it. 

(9)  It  has  been  shown  that  this  typical  neighborhood  is  filled  with 
potential  talent  along  musical,  dramatic,  oratorical  and  civic  lines,  and 
that  this  talent  responds  to  the  invitation  of  the  social  center  to  develop 
itself  while  contributing  to  the  interest  and  enterprise  of  the  center. 

(10)  The  old  people  of  the  neighborhood  are  anxious  to  get  to- 
gether, and  they  conduct  an  admirable  self-governing  neighborhood 
club,  which  is  likewise  self-supporting. 

(11)  Suggestive  results  have  been  secured  bearing  upon  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  city-wide  provision  for  educational  work,  utilizing  the  same 
human  and  voluntary  initiative  as  the  recreational  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  country  district  and  the  small  town. 

(12)  As  bearing  upon  budget  appropriations,  it  has  been  found  that 
people  are  willing  and  possibly  prefer  to  pay  for  certain  kinds  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  school,  if  they  themselves  are  permitted  to  control  the 
entertainment.  Through  a  local  organization  it  is  possible  to  develop 
the  element  of  self-support  in  connection  with  dances,  motion-picture 
shows,  concerts,  dramatic  and  other  clubs,  as  well  as  in  the  open  forum 
meetings.  A  distinct  psychological  value  springs  from  the  element  of 
self-support,  just  as  it  does  from  self-government. 

As  indicating  the  possibilities  of  development  along  these  lines,  see 
Chapter  IV. 
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Outline  by  Mr.  Clinton  S.  Childs,  Secretary  of  the  Social  Center  in  P.  S.  63, 
of  Expense  and  Work  of  Social  Centers. 

Mr.  Clinton  S.  Childs,  secretary  of  the  social  center  in  P.  S.  63,  has 
prepared  an  outline  of  the  personnel,  possible  activities  and  budgets  for 
social  center  activities,  which  outline  and  budget  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
periences at  P.  S.  63.  The  expenditure  of  course  depends  upon  the 
number  of  activities  undertaken.     His  suggestions  are  as  follows : 

"In  estimating  the  expenses  of  conducting  a  social  center,  it  cannot 
be  too  clearly  indicated  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  large  showing  at  a 
center  which  would  apparently  be  a  social  center  by  means  of  numbers, 
and  that,  judged  by  this  test,  the  expenses  as  outlined  could  be  very 
largely  decreased.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  easiest  method  of 
measurement  for  result  is  that  of  numbers,  and  in  (jrder  to  secure  num- 
bers it  is  a  question  of  attractions  offered  with  lesser  importance  at- 
tached to  the  personality  directing  the  work;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  center  is  to  be  measured  by  those  things  for  which  we  have  as  yet 
found  no  satisfactory  standard  of  measurement :  social  unity  and  co- 
hesiveness,  vitality  for  social  and  civic  betterment,  a  bigger,  broader 
and  more  democratic  development  of  the  persons  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  center^then  the  expenses  will  be  higher,  and  it  is  along  these 
lines  that  I  have  estimated  these  expenses.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  expense  items  and  the  results  are  always  subject  to  variation 
according  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  work.  I  may  illustrate  this 
by  the  example  of  Public  School  No.  4  in  the  Bronx.  At  this  school, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  devoted  and  ca- 
pable principal,  a  real  social  center,  I  believe,  has  been  developed,  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  of  activities  and  the  attendance,  per- 
haps, does  not  compare  with  the  average  recreation  center,  but  which 
nevertheless  shows  a  splendid  social  development.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  comparatively  little  expense,  because  the  principal,  some 
of  his  teachers  and  those  of  the  neighborhood  whom  he  gathered  about 
him  put  their  time  in  on  it  and  were  not  paid  as  supervisors  in  that  line 
of  work.     It  is  possible  to  develop  an  excellent  social  center  in  this  way. 

Prospectus  for  Social  Center  No.  i. 

"This  prospectus  is  drawn  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  using  the 
public  school  building  as  a  social  center  designed  to  fill  the  more  serious 
social  needs  in  the  centers,  i.  e.,  those  needs  which  are  more  controlled 
and  require  less  supervision,  and  are  not  so  much  a  matter  of  recreation 
as  a  matter  of  education  and  social  expression.  It  is  necessary  in  draw- 
ing uj>  a  prospectus  of  this  sort  to  base  the  estimated  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  center  according  to  the  kinds  of  activities  which  are  to  be 
carried  on  therein.     The  cost  of  supervision  and  other  expenses  varies 
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very  much  indeed,  according  to  the  kind  of  activities  which  are  carried 
on  in  the  building.  This  prospectus  is  based  on  twelve  months'  opera- 
tion. It  is  in  accordance  with  this  theory  that  the  following  activities 
are  outlined  in  this  prospectus,  which  we  call  Prospectus  No.  i  : 

"Monthly  or  semi-monthly  concerts. 

"Weekly  or  bi-weekly  forum  meetings. 

"Weekly  social  dancing. 

"Instruction  in  social  dancing. 

"Exhibits  of  various  kinds,  including  Child  Labor,  Child  Welfare, 
Vocational  Guidance,  Art  Exhibits,  Industrial  Welfare  Exhibits,  etc. 

"Parents'  meetings. 

"Public  meetings — that  is,  meetings  held  for  public  discussion  and 
public  welfare,  other  than  forum  meetings. 

"Political  meetings. 

"Musical  activities — that  is,  orchestras,  singing  societies,  etc. 

"Moving  pictures. 

"Legal  Aid  Society. 

"Neighborhood  picnics — that  is,  the  schoolhouse  forming  the  center 
of  organization  for  neighborhood  picnics. 

"As  polling  places. 

"A  center  which  is  made  up  of  these  activities,  I  am  convinced,  could 
be  operated  at  the  expense  of  one  director  only,  provided  local  initia- 
tive and  control  were  given  to  a  local  committee  under  his  direction. 
The  salary  of  this  director  I  place  at  $2,500. 

Salary  of  director  for  year $2,500  00 

Office  expenses  of  director   600  00 

Incidental    expense,   perhaps    100  00 

Janitor   700  00 

$3,900  00 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  put  in  here  any  expenses  for  in- 
struction in  social  dancing  or  equipment  of  moving  pictures,  or  for  any 
assistants,  or  for  music,  or  political  meetings,  public  meetings,  use  of 
school  as  polling  place,  etc.  I  am  counting  on  a  fee  for  instruction  in 
social  dancing  which  will  pay  for  the  instructor,  a  fee  for  the  weeklv 
dances  and  monthly  concerts  which  will  pay  the  expenses  of  those  activi- 
ties :  political  meetings,  public  meetings,  parents'  meetings  and  the  use 
of  the  schoolhouses  as  polling  places  will  all  pay  for  themselves.  Ten 
such  centers  could  be  run  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $39,000.  This  in- 
cludes the  expenses  of  employing  the  director  for  part  of  the  afternoon 
and  all  of  the  evening  throughout  the  year,  allowing  for  a  vacation.  It 
is  also  based  on  the  uses  of  one  of  the  largest  new  school  buildings  with 
playgrounds,  courtyard  and  auditorium. 
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Prospectus  for  Social  Center  No.  2. 

"Prospectus  No.  2  is  drawn  up  from  the  same  general  point  of  view 
as  Prospectus  No.  i.  It  is  to  include  all  those  activities  which  have 
been  included  in  Prospectus  No.  i,  but  is  to  add  thereto : 

Club  meetings 

Meetings  in  school  rooms  other  than  club  meetings 

Reading  room 

Amateur  dramatics 

Pageants 

Gymnastics  for  both  sexes 

Use  of  the  building  for  general  social  purposes,  unorganized. 

"The  additional  expenses  entailed  by  these  added  activities  are  as 
follows : 

Assistant    supervisor,    salary $1,200  00 

Club   director,  salary    900  00 

Reading-room  attendant,  salary    750  00 

Gymnastic   instructors    900  00 

Incidental  expenses  100  00 

$3,850  00 

"There  might  be  added  to  these  activities  such  things  as  an  employ- 
ment agency  and  clinical  or  hygienic  work  for  children.  Under  the 
heading  of  clubs  would,  of  course,  be  such  civic  clubs  as  might  be  or- 
ganized. Also  there  would  be  under  this  heading  clubs  of  other  sorts, 
such  as  debating  societies,  athletic  and  literary  clubs,  voters'  clubs,  or 
any  other  kind  of  club. 

"Ten  such  centers  could  be  conducted  at  ten  times,  or  less,  the  cost 
of  conducting  one. 

Prospectus  for  Social  Center  No.  3. 

"Prospectus  No.  3  is  based  on  a  combination  of  social  center  and 
evening  school  work.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  expenses  of  even- 
ing school  work,  I  do  not  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  thereof, 
beyond  saying  that  the  expenses  would  undoubtedly  be  decreased  be- 
cause of  the  lesser  payment  in  janitor  service,  use  of  equipment,  and  the 
possibility  of  having  as  the  director  of  both  evening  school  and  social 
center  work  the  same  person.  To  the  expenses  of  this  Prospectus  may 
be  added  either  the  expenses  of  Prospectus  No.  i,  Prospectus  No.  2,  or 
both. 

"Ten  such  centers  could  be  conducted  for  ten  times,  or  less,  the  cost 
of  conducting  one." 

(b)    Public  School  No.  4  in  the  Bronx. 

An  equally  interesting  experiment  in  the  wider  use  of  school  proper- 
ties is  that  which  has  been  organized  and  conducted  by  Professor  An- 
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gelo  Patri,  Principal  of  P.  S.  4  in  the  Bronx.  The  underlying  motive 
of  Professor  Patri's  activities  was  to  bring  the  parents  into  closer  touch 
with  the  school,  to  organize  the  neighborhood  with  the  school  as  the 
center  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  local  community  in  an  edu- 
cational program  which  would  include  as  many  of  the  community  needs 
as  possible. 

In  this  instance  the  social  activities  originated  in  the  school  rather 
than  the  community. 

In  working  out  this  program  the  neighbors  have  been  called  into  fre- 
quent conferences.  As  many  as  two  or  three  meetings  a  month  were 
held,  at  which  different  groups  discussed  the  problems  of  the  school  and 
the  difficulties  with  the  children  and  the  desires  of  the  parents  as  to  their 
education.  The  aim  was  to  organize  the  school,  the  family  and  the 
neighborhood  about  the  children.  Many  forms  of  cooperation  were 
worked  out  in  which  the  teachers  visited  the  parents  and  became  familiar 
with  their  lives.  The  family  came  to  look  upon  the  school  as  its  natural 
adviser,  in  case  of  need.  They  came  to  it  for  advice  in  money  matters, 
food  and  occupations.  Parents'  meetings  and  mothers'  clubs  were  or- 
ganized and  held  teas  and  lectures.  They  met  together  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  local  problems. 

Through  these  neighborhood  groups  truancy  problems  were  worked 
out,  as  was  the  relation  of  the  community  to  moving  pictures.  The 
school  itself  was  affiliated  with  the  Bronx  House,  a  neighborhood  set- 
tlement, and  the  kindergartens,  music  school,  clubs,  art  classes  and  local 
dances  were  closely  related  to  the  school.  Lectures  were  held,  dances 
were  given  in  the  school,  while  a  local  musical  organization  was  formed. 

In  the  year  1912  thousands  of  visits  were  made  by  the  school  visitors 
bearing  upon  poor  school  work,  lack  of  proper  food,  absences,  lateness, 
lack  of  cleanliness,  etc.  Motion-picture  shows  were  investigated,  and 
three  of  them  were  fined  for  violation  of  the  law.  A  large  number  of 
medical  cases  were  examined  by  the  school  visitor,  and  treatment  was 
supplied  or  help  given  to  the  family.  By  these  means  truancy  has  been 
reduced  by  one-half  in  a  single  year.  The  Parents'  Association,  identi- 
fied with  the  school,  has  widened  its  activities  into  a  civic  association. 
It  helped  in  securing  a  public  playground  and  raised  money  for  a  motion- 
picture  apparatus.  The  members  cooperated  to  serve  milk  for  school 
lunches.  Arbor  Day  was  made  a  feature  of  its  work.  A  dramatic  club 
with  a  membership  of  no  children  was  organized,  which  concentrated 
upon  two  plays.  "Columbus"  and  "Robin  Hood." 

The  work  in  P.  S.  4  of  the  Bronx  differs  from  the  social  center 
movement  in  that  it  sprang  from  the  activity  of  the  principal.  Its  aim 
is  the  identification  of  the  parents  with  the  school  and  the  relation  of 
education  with  home  life.  It  is  both  educational  and  recreational  and 
suggests  some  of  the  possibilities  of  neighborhood  development  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  around  the  public  school  building. 


CHAPTER  II.     THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
LEISURE  TIME  PROBLEM. 

Section  i.  Widening  the  Boundaries  of  Education. 

Section  2.  The  Limits  of  Pubhc  School  Education. 

Section  3.  The  Changing  Character  of  Industry. 

Section  4.  The  Coming  of  Leisure. 

Section  5.  Vice,  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency — the  Product  of  Wrong 

Use  of  Leisure  Time. 

Section  6.  How  the  People  Play.     The  Ascendency  of  Commerce. 

Section  7.  The  Limited  Results  Attained  by  Public  Provision  for  Leisure. 

Section  8.  Summary. 


Section  i .     Widening  the  Boundaries  of  Education. 

The  democratization  of  learning  has  been  the  dominant  note  in  edu- 
cation during  the  last  generation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  last 
decade.  New  fields  of  knowledge  are  being  opened  to  all  classes;  new 
activities  are  being  assumed.  This  is  true  of  the  university  as  well  as 
the  public  school.  Statesmen,  reformers,  educators  alike  recognize  that 
the  efficiency  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  individual  life  depends  upon 
the  school.  Even  the  ascendency  of  nations  is  determined  by  the  edu- 
cator rather  than  by  the  minister  of  war. 

This  widening  of  the  meaning  of  education  is  not  confined  to  coun- 
tries that  are  popularly  governed,  for  in  no  country,  in  the  world  has 
education  been  more  widely  extended  than  in  Germany,  in  which  coun- 
try the  schools,  universities  and  technical  institutions  command  the 
thought  of  experts,  statesmen  and  local  authorities.  The  wonderful  ad- 
vance of  Germany  during  the  past  generation  is  largely  due  to  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Empire.  The  machine  no  less  than  the  labora- 
tory demands  a  trained  man :  the  shop  as  well  as  the  army  insists  upon 
healthy  bodies.  Recognizing  these  needs,  Germany  sees  to  it  that  the 
workers  as  well  as  the  leisure  classes  receive  official  attention  in  their 
hours  of  rest  and  jjlay.  The  college  and  the  university  train  men  for 
the  civil  service.  Municipal  administration  is  recruited  from  an  expert, 
trained  class.  Provision  is  made  for  training  in  politics  as  well  as  in- 
dustry, for  agriculture  as  well  as  for  war.  Even  recreation  has  a  distinct 
cultural  value. 

Denmark  adjusts  its  whole  educational  system  to  the  intensive  culti- 
vation of  the  soil;  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  cooperation 
and  a  knowledge  of  farming.    This  has  made  Denmark  the  world's  agri- 
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cultural  experiment  station.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  England  has  announced  an  educational  program  by  which  the  hum- 
blest child  in  the  elementary  schools  may  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
vanced training.  Wisconsin  has  carried  the  idea  of  extra-mural  educa- 
tion farther  than  any  American  state,  possibly  farther  than  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  public  schools  have  undergone  the  same  evolution.  Technical 
and  manual  training  work  has  been  provided  not  only  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  in  the  high  schools  as  well.  Domestic  science  has  been 
added,  as  have  many  of  the  crafts  for  boys  and  girls.  Commercial  and 
technical  high  schools  and  colleges  are  a  response  to  a  demand  for  a 
training  more  closely  related  to  life  as  well  as  to  increased  efficiency. 
Music,  cooking,  sewing,  woodworking,  drawing — all  these  and  a  score 
of  other  subjects  have  been  elevated  into  the  scheme  of  education. 

Consciously  on  the  part  of  some,  unconsciously  on  the  part  of 
others,  education  is  being  shaped  toward  ideals  of  the  fullest  possible 
life  for  the  individual  and  the  greatest  possible  social  efficiency  as  well. 
To  save  waste,  to  lead  the  child  to  his  proper  vocation  and  to  prevent 
the  misapplication  of  energy  and  talent,  these  are  the  motives  of  the 
new  tendencies  that  are  molding  the  school  and  the  university  as  well. 

Section  2.    The  Limits  of  Public  School  Education. 

Despite  these  excursions  education  comes  to  an  end  for  the  great 
majority  of  people  at  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  for 
the  school  year  ending  1912  was  565,235;  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  day  high  schools  was  36,119,  while  the  total  number  graduated  from 
all  the  day  high  schools  in  1912  was  only  3.530.  Out  of  the  great  army 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  less  than  four  thousand  graduate 
from  the  high  schools. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  education  does  not  reach  those  of  ma- 
ture mind.  For  the  most  part  it  is  limited  to  those  years  when  the 
child  is  too  immature  to  appreciate  its  value,  to  choose  his  vocation  or 
acquire  more  than  the  most  elementary  familiarity  with  his  vocational 
desires. 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  are  not  prepared  for  life.  Nor  are  they 
fitted  for  any  trade,  occupation  or  calling.  Even  high  school  children 
do  not  acquire  any  cultural  accumulations  or  capacity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  literature,  art  or  work.  In  addition  to  this  but  little  is  done  for  the 
exceptional  child.  Boys  and  girls  are  shaped  in  the  same  mold.  They 
are  compelled  to  conform  to  a  system  adjusted  to  the  common  run  of 
children. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  many  educators  to  free  education  from 
this  latter  evil,  an  evil  temporarily  at  least  inevitable  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  pressure  of  educational  needs.     But  however 
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much  methods  may  be  altered  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  cur- 
ricula, the  fact  remains  that  only  a  suggestion  of  education  or  vocational 
training  can  be  secured  during  the  years  now  allotted  to  education.  For 
the  child  mind  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to  develop  or  to  know  its  needs 
or  wants.  Real  education  for  most  persons  begins  somewhere  between 
eighteen  and  thirtv.  Then  enthusiasms  are  started.  The  bent  of  the 
mind  is  discovered.  For  many  persons  it  is  necessary  to  try  a  number 
of  fields  before  the  real  craving  of  the  mind  is  ascertained.  Then  it  is 
too  late  to  prepare,  too  late  to  make  a  change.  The  pressure  of  necessity 
keeps  the  boy  at  the  bench  when  he  should  be  in  the  field,  the  clerk  in  the 
office  when  he  should  be  at  a  machine ;  even  the  professional  man  at  a 
calling  for  which  he  has  no  liking  or  ability. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  colossal  waste,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to 
society  as  well.  Fullness  of  life,  happiness,  industrial  efficiency,  all  unite 
in  demanding  that  provision  be  made  for  the  man  and  the  woman  w^ho 
had  no  educational  opportunities  in  youth ;  who  from  necessity  had  to 
leave  school  at  an  early  age.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  immigrant. 
There  should  be  opportunity  for  the  study  of  music,  art,  literature ;  for 
mechanical  and  manual  training;  for  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences; 
for  enriching  life  during  the  years  from  sixteen  to  sixty. 

Section  3.    The  Changing  Character  of  Industry. 

Industry,  too,  changes  from  day  to  day.  The  man  trained  to  one 
trade  finds  it  taken  from  him  by  a  new  invention.  From  a  skilled 
worker  he  is  reduced  to  the  unskilled  class.  Overnight  the  machinist, 
the  electrician,  the  artisan  finds  the  preparation  of  years  swept  away 
and  his  family  reduced  to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  All  this  involves 
waste,  a  terrible  waste  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  consequent 
well-being  of  the  nation. 

We  can  no  more  afford  this  waste  than  we  can  afford  the  waste  of 
our  natural  resources..  Costly  as  is  the  latter,  the  waste  in  untrained  .] 
children,  in  the  talent  and  genius  lost  to  the  world  because  of  lack  of 
educational  opportunity,  in  the  unhappiness  from  misapplied  talent,  the 
waste  in  grown-up  men  and  women  condemned  by  a  thousand  reasons 
to  the  scanty  education  received  in  their  youth  is  many  times  more  costly 
than  the  waste  in  our  natural  resources.  A  single  mechanical  discovery 
has  doubled  the  horsepower  of  the  nation;  a  single  invention  has  opened 
up  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  places ;  a  single  process  has  enabled  in- 
dustry to  save  millions  in  by-products,  while  a  great  composer,  an  artist 
or  man  of  genius  contributes  happiness  beyond  measure  to  the  world. 
No  one  knows  the  genius  and  talent  lost  to  us  because  of  the  inadequate 
opportunities  for  its  development.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  possible 
expenditure  for  post-elementary  education  knows  no  limits  so  far  as 
returns  are  concerned.  It  can  even  be  justified  on  economic  grounds,  as 
the  progress  of  Germany  demonstrates. 
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The  following  quotation  from  an  address  delivered  by  Louis  E. 
Reber.  Director  of  University  Extension  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, before  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  1908,  sug- 
gests the  increase  in  individual  efficiency  from  education  along  voca- 
tional lines.     He  says : 

"Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, shows  that  the  actual  money  value  of  training  of  this  sort  is  large.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  estimates  the  earning  power  of  a  shop-trained  man  at  $700.00 
a  year,  and  of  the  trade-trained  man  at  $900.00  a  year.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  the 
apprentice  educated  in  his  vocation  has  increased  his  annual  wage  to  $1,250.00,  while 
the  merely  shop-trained  man  has  increased  his  only  to  $850.00.  On  the  basis  of  5  per 
cent,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  potential  value  of  the  first  would  be  $25,000.00  and 
the  second  only  $17,000.00;  or,  in  other  words,  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  increased 
^,000.00  for  every  individual  who  is  given  vocational  training.  The  cost  to  the  state 
of  widespread  industrial  education  becomes  insignificant  in  comparison  with  profits 
such  as  these." 

In  an  earlier  age  industry  trained  both  the  hand  and  the  brain.  It 
involved  the  education  of  the  apprentice  and  the  master.  There  was 
less  need  of  industrial  education  or  continuation  schools  under  the  old 
guild  and  apprentice  system  than  there  is  to-day.  The  training  of  the 
father  was  passed  on  to  the  children,  while  the  skill  of  the  master  be- 
came that  of  his  apprentice.  Before  the  age  of  machine  industry  educa- 
tion of  mind  and  hand  was  a  lifelong  pursuit,  constantly  ripening  and 
enriching  the  worker  as  he  became  more  skilled  in  his  art. 

All  life,  too,  was  on  a  different  basis;  the  family  unit,  the  village, 
parish  or  industrial  unit  was  small.  The  shifting  of  industry  from  the 
detached  individual  unit  to  the  great  group  unit  of  necessity  involves 
changes  quite  as  radical  in  the  education  for  that  group  life. 

This  evolution  in  the  character  of  industry  has  well-nigh  destroyed 
the  individuality  of  the  worker.  As  Professor  Hermann  Schneider 
says : ^ 

"Energizing  work  is  decreasing;  enervating  work  is  increasing.  We  are  rapidly 
dividing  mankind  into  a  staff  of  mental  workers  and  an  army  of  purely  physical  work- 
ers. The  physical  workers  are  becoming  more  and  more  automatic,  with  the  sure 
result  that  their  minds  are  becoming  more  and  more  lethargic.  The  work  itself  is  not 
character-building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  repressive,  and,  when  self-expression  comes, 
it  is  hardly  energizing  mentally." 

"It  is  evident  then  that  the  general  law  of  labor  must  be  aivided  into  two  laws : 
namely,  the  law  of  energizing  work,  which  makes  for  progress,  and  the  law  of  ener- 
vating  work,    which   makes    for   retrogression." 

"Aside  from  the  broader  factor,  such  as  climatic  conditions  and  racial  characteristics, 
it  is  safe  to  saj'  that  the  morale  of  a  community  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  it 
does." 

A  study  of  the  occupations  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the  borough  of  ]\Ianhattan  lying  south 
of  Fourteenth  Street  showed  that,  out  of  24,765  children  reported  on, 
22,781  were  employed  in  occupations  having  more  than  100  workers,  in 
which  the  vast  majority  were  performing  tasks  of  a  routine  or  automatic 
^Report  to  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  on  Vocation   (Industrial)    Schools,  p.  13. 
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rather  than  an  energizing  sort.  And  of  the  1,984  employed  in  smaller 
industries  not  more  than  one-half  were  engaged  in  occupations  which 
might  be  classified  as  invigorating  or  stimulative.^ 

Machine  industry  has  created  a  condition  in  which  the  worker  is  for 
the  most  part  condemned  to  simple,  deadening  processes  which  make  lit- 
tle demand  on  his  mind.  He  is  scarcely  less  of  a  machine  than  the  inan- 
imate thing  he  tends.  He  is  no  longer  inspired  by  his  work ;  he  is  not 
stimulated  bv  the  hope  of  industrial  independence  or  by  anticipation  of 
much  greater  freedom  than  he  now  enjoys.  His  work  is  far  less  in- 
spiring than  the  humdrum  work  of  the  farm ;  far  less  educative  than 
that  of  the  industrial  worker  of  a  century  ago.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
number  of  automatic  workers  is  increasing,  while  the  number  of  skilled 
artisans  is  decreasing.  Everywhere  the  machine  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important,  the  human  hand  and  brain  less  important. 

Society  itself  must  check  this  drift  and  lift  the  worker  into  a  more 
energizing  vital  life.  It  must  awaken  the  mind  and  the  hand  outside  of 
the  shop  and  the  factory.  That  training  which  hand  industry,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  completed  product  and  the  industrial  freedom  of  an  earlier 
age  produced  can  now  be  provided  only  during  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
worker,  and  it  can  only  be  provided  by  the  conscious  action  of  the  com- 
munity itself. 

Industrial  efficiency  and  the  competition  of  nations,  as  well  as  the 
claims  of  the  individual,  demand  the  development  of  post-elementary 
education. 

Section  4.    The  Coming  of  Leisure. 

Leisure,  too,  has  come  to  millions  of  people  within  the  last  few  years. 
Up  to  very  recently  only  the  few  had  leisure.  The  hours  of  labor  were 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen  per  diem.  The  woman  in  the  home  had  a  hundred 
tasks  that  have  been  taken  from  her  by  the  shop,  the  store  and  factory. 
The  children  have  been  placed  in  school;  the  baking,  laundry  and  the 
preparation  of  food  have  been  taken  from  the  kitchen.  A  void  has  been 
created  in  the  modern  home  by  the  passing  of  domestic  industry,  which 
began  with  the  factory  loom,  and  has  continued  without  check  ever 
since.  Leisure  has  come  to  many  women  more  rapidly  than  it  has  to 
man,  but  even  man  has  acquired  much  leisure  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  a  leisure  that  to  millions  is  now  one-third  of  life. 

Legislation  as  well  as  organized  labor  is  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 
They  are  also  raising  the  age  limit  of  child  labor.  These  limitations  are 
bound  to  increase  in  the  future  so  that  we  may  confidently  look  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  leisure  time  for  all  classes.  This  is  a  new  factor  in  the  life 
of  society. 

Along  with  surplus  time  has  come  surplus  wealth,  surplus  wealth 

'Report  on  Vocation    (Industrial)    Schools,  p.  44. 
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over  and  above  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  These  two  things,  surpkis 
time  and  surplus  wealth,  have  created  a  problem  of  leisure  for  millions, 
a  condition  that  has  not  existed  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

These  changes  in  industry  and  life  have  created  a  problem  that  can- 
not be  ignored  by  society.  For  the  way  leisure  is  used  determines  the 
morals,  the  life  and  the  industrial  efficiency  of  a  people.  The  way  a 
people  uses  its  leisure,  even  more  than  the  years  of  elementary  school- 
ing, determines  the  character  of  a  nation. 

Section  5.     Vice,  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency — the 
Product  of  Wrong  Use  of  Leisure  Time. 

A  large  part  of  the  vice  and  crime  of  a  great  city  is  traceable  to 
inadequate  provision  for  wholesome  recreation.  This  is  true  of  old  as 
well  as  young.  Studies  of  the  records  of  juvenile  offenders  show  that  a 
large  percentage  of  arrests  and  commitments  are  for  violations  of  city 
ordinances  by  children  playing  in  the  streets.  The  boy  so  arrested  ac- 
quires a  bad  name.  He  is  spotted  by  the  police.  If  the  offense  is  re- 
peated, he  becomes  an  old  oft'ender.  For  some  cause  or  other  he  is 
detained  in  the  police  station  or  committed  to  an  institution,  and  the 
long,  weary  journey  to  the  penitentiary  begins.  This  is  true  of  a  multi- 
tude of  very  young  boys.  Their  offenses  are  traceable  to  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  play,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  plays  accessible  to  them 
involve  a  violation  of  law. 

The  gang  life  of  New  York  is  a  product  of  the  play  spirit  led  into 
criminal  practices  partly  by  the  secretiveness  made  necessary  by  the  law. 
Boys  organize  by  streets  or  districts.  They  fight  with  one  another,  or- 
ganize for  stealing  and  other  predatory  purposes.  In  certain  sections  of 
New  York  gang  fights  are  reported  daily.  Assaults,  stabbing  and  mur- 
ders are  of  frequent  occurrence,  growing  out  of  the  predatory  play 
of  the  gangs  in  the  more  congested  quarters. 

The  same  influences  surround  the  girl.  She  has  less  opportunity  for 
play  than  the  boy.  The  school  girl,  keenly  athirst  for  sensation  and  ex- 
pression, w^anders  idly  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night, 
amid  the  perils  of  street  and  commercial  resorts.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  girls,  worked  to  exhaustion  in  the  factory  or  the  depart- 
ment store,  have  only  the  alternative  of  a  crowded  tenement,  the  street 
or  the  dance  hall  for  their  leisure  hours.  Fatigued  by  overwork,  they 
seek  exciting  amusement,  which  only  the  dance  hall  offers. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  New  York  dance  hall,  where  the  young 
woman  is  compelled  to  go  for  recreation :  we  know  the  terms  on  which 
she  is  able  to  attend  these  dances :  and  the  commercialized  agencies  that 
thrive  upon  her.  We  know  that  the  wage-earning  girl  does  not  pay  her 
own  way,  but  goes  at  the  expense  of  a  man.  She  makes  chance  ac- 
quaintances; the  gathering  is  promiscuous,  the  atmosphere  exciting;  in- 
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toxicants  are  consumed,  and  the  dance  tends  toward  the  vulgar,  if  not 
the  obscene. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  so  supervise  the  commercial  hall  that  it  will 
be  free  from  evil  intiuences.  The  dance  cannot  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake  under  commercial  auspices,  and  cannot  be  left  to  commerce 
without  injury  to  public  morals  and  especially  to  young  women. 

There  are  600  commercial  dance  halls  in  New  York,  twelve  times  as 
many  dance  halls  as  recreation  centers,  and  they  are  commercially  suc- 
cessful. This  is  merely  one  of  the  many  disproportions  between  com- 
mercial and  public  provision  for  play  in  the  city. 

^More  than  60,000  children  patronize  the  motion-picture  shows  daily 
for  lack  of  anywhere  else  to  go.  For  the  most  part  they  go  in  defiance 
of  law.  They  go  because  the  city  provides  few  other  alternatives  for 
them. 

W'hen  we  consider  that  the  city  spends  $35,000,000  a  year  on  educa- 
tion,-^ or  from  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000  on  preparing  each  genera- 
tion for  life,  there  is  a  terrible  waste  and  lack  of  imagination  involved 
in  casting  the  immature  child  out  of  the  schools  into  the  streets  and  the 
commercialized  agencies,  which  offer  almost  the  only  opportunity  for 
recreation  and  play.  No  amount  of  youthful  culture  or  training  will 
withstand  the  demoralizing  effects  of  these  influences ;  no  early  enthusi- 
asm for  study,  literature  or  art  will  outlive  a  few  months'  contact  with 
the  saloon,  the  dance  hall  and  the  street.  There  is  a  fearful  lack  of 
foresight  in  this  neglect  of  our  young  people  whom  we  turn  from  the 
school  room  into  the  arms  of  these  agencies  with  no  provision  for  safe- 
guarding their  morals,  continuing  their  education  or  providing  for  the 
cultural  enthusiasms  and  interests  which  the  school  should  have  awak- 
ened. Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  realizing  a  proper  return  on  the 
investment,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  education 
in  a  methodical,  planned  way. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  600,000  children  of  the  city 
have  no  place  for  regular,  orderly  recreation;  that  all  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  find  their  recreation  in  the 
streets  and  the  commercialized  agencies  referred  to,  as  do  all  but  a  lim- 
ited percentage  of  the  adult  population. 

Investigators  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  probation  authorities  are 
generally  agreed  that  a  large  percentage  of  juvenile  offenses  are  directly 
or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  search  for  play  or  recreation ;  to  the  un- 
lawful expression  of  perfectly  normal  and  wholesome  instincts  which 
under  rural  conditions  found  an  outlet  in  outdoor  work  or  play.  At 
the  same  time  reports  of  probation  courts  and  police  officials  seem  to 
show  that  the  opening  of  a  playground  or  the  offering  of  other  recrea- 
tional facilities  is  followed  by  a  marked  decrease  in  juvenile  offenses. 
^  Appropriations  for  1913,  Department  of  Education,  were  $35,436,637.30. 
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Section  6.     How  the  People  Play.     The  Ascendency  of  Commerce. 

From  investigations  made  by  various  organizations  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  it  appears  tliat  for  the  majority  ot  the  people,  outside  of  the 
commercial  resorts,  there  is : 

(i)   No  place  for  the  young  child  but  the  street. 

(2)  No  recreation  place  for  the  family  group. 

(3)  No   recreation  place   for  the  girl. 

(4)  No  social  gatiiering  place  or  political  center  for  men,  for  trade  unions,  or  for 
other  masculine  groups  except  the  saloon,  which  is  widely  used  for  such  purposes. 

As  a  response  to  the  universal,  perfectly  normal  and  wholesome  need 
of  recreation  and  social  intercourse  there  are  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
according  to  J\lr.  John  Collier,  of  the  People's  Institute,  11,350  saloons, 
600  commercial  dance  halls,  of  which  about  400  operate  nightly,  and 
800  motion-picture  shows.  The  motion-picture  shows  are  patronized  by 
more  than  half  a  million  people  a  day.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
innumerable  pool  rooms,  candy  shops  and  theaters,  all  of  which  are  the 
centers  of  an  unregulated,  unsupervised  recreational  life.  These  with 
the  streets  are  the  places  v.here  the  great  majority  of  the  people  spend 
their  leisure  hours. 

A  recreation  survey  made  by  the  People's  Institute  with  several  hun- 
dred voluntary  workers  April  19,  1913,  of  the  play  activities  of  chil- 
dren, found  156,000  children  upon  the  streets  in  selected  sections  of 
Manhattan.  These  children  were  all  playing  or  working  in  the  streets, 
or  were  idling  or  watching  other  children  play.  The  report  of  the  In- 
stitute sa}-s :  "Above  all  else  loomed  the  menace  of  the  street  as  a  play- 
ground. It  is  the  most  dangerous  and  degrading  playground  in  the 
world.  The  children  who  were  playing  were  doing  their  best  at  health- 
ful, clean-minded,  hygienic  play,  but  the  games  were  carried  on  in  inde- 
scribable dirt  and  filth,  with  30.000  leering  loungers  in  streets  and  sa- 
loons looking  on,  many  of  them  only  too  ready  with  sinister  suggestions 
for  evil. 

"The  result  of  this  contact  of  playing  children  with  adult  loafers 
in  the  city  streets  is  manifested  every  day  in  the  Children's  Court.  They 
constitute  the  worst  menace  of  the  New  York  children  in  the  street, 
and  one  of  the  two  great  reasons  why  play  supervision  for  children  in 
New  York,  no.  matter  how  and  where  we  get  it,  must  be  insisted  upon. 

"Of  course  the  child  without  initiative,  who  can  only  follow  and 
play  the  games  the  others  tell  him  to,  is  found  everywhere,  but  New  York 
conditions  breed  them  l)y  the  thousands,  and  they  are  the  ones,  listless 
and  sluggish-minded,  who  can  be  reached  by  the  so-called  Fagins,  who 
can  teach  them  the  exciting  game  of  stealing,  or  by  the  scores  of  other 
classes  of  worthless  citizens  who  attempt  to  prey  upon  children.  It  is 
the  street  influences  also  which  sooner  or  later  make  the  innocent  health- 
ful games  only  stepping-stones  to  more  dangerous  and  even  criminal 
forms  of  sport." 
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As  a  nation  we  have  turned  the  leisure  hfe  of  our  people  for  the 
most  part  over  to  commercial  agencies,  at  terrible  cost  to  the  health,  the 
morals  and  the  life  of  the  people.  Official  thought  has  not  kept  pace 
with  these  changed  conditions ;  we  have  not  publicly  recognized  that  the 
city  had  destroyed  the  opportunities  for  wholesome,  natural  social  inter- 
course which  were  possible  in  the  smaller  towns.  Thought  upon  this 
subject  lags  many  years  behind  the  facts,  which  are  obvious  from  a 
moment's  contemplation.  Commerce,  ever  alert  to  pecuniary  interest, 
has  realized  this  demand,  and  has  exploited  the  need  by  offering  the 
least  expensive,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  demoralizing,  forms  of 
recreation  that  could  be  provided.  Such  police  or  license  regulation  as 
is  attempted  can  only  slightly  alter  the  quality  of  the  attractions  of- 
fered ;  it  cannot  alter  their  essential  character.  Only  the  community 
can  do  this,  for  only  the  community  has  an  interest  in  the  higher  forms 
of  life  expression,  forms  which  are  not  commercially  profitable.  Jane 
Addams,  whose  experience  with  the  neglected  life  of  the  people  of  a 
great  city  enables  her  to  speak  with  more  authority  than  any  other,  de- 
scribes these  conditions  as  follows  in  the  "Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets" : 

■'Never  before  in  civilization  have  such  numbers  of  young  girls  been  suddenly  re- 
leased from  the  protection  of  the  home  and  permitted  to  walk  unattended  upon  city 
streets  and  to  work  under  alien  roofs ;  for  the  first  time  they  are  being  prized  more 
for  their  labor  power  than  for  their  innocence,  their  tender  beauty,  their  ephemeral 
gaiety.  Society  cares  more  for  the  products  they  manufacture  than  for  their  imme- 
morial ability  to  reaffirm  the  charm  of  existence.  Never  before  have  such  numbers 
of  young  boys  earned  money  independently  of  the  family  life,  and  felt  themselves 
free  to  spend  it  as  they  choose  in  the  midst  of  vice  deliberately  disguised  as  pleasure. 

"This  stupid  experiment  of  organizing  work  and  failing  to  organize  play  has,  of 
course,  brought  about  a  fine  revenge.  The  love  of  pleasure  will  not  be  denied,  and, 
when  it  has  turned  into  all  sorts  of  malignant  and  vicious  appetites,  then  we,  the  mid- 
dle-aged, grow  quite  distracted  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of  restrictive  measures.  We 
even  try  to  dam  up  the  sweet  fountain  itself  because  we  are  afifrighted  by  these  ne- 
glected streams ;  but,  almost  worse  than  our  restrictive  measures,  is  our  apparent  belief 
that  the  city  itself  has  no  obligation  in  the  matter,  an  assumption  upon  which  the 
modern  city  turns  over  to  commercialism  practically  all  the  provisions  for  public 
rccrt-ation. 

■'  "Quite  as  one  set  of  men  has  organized  the  young  people  into  industrial  enterprises 
in  order  to  profit  from  their  toil,  so  another  set  of  men,  and  also  of  women.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  entered  the  neglected  field  of  recreation,  and  have  organized  enter- 
prises which  profit  out  of  this  invincible  love  of  pleasure. 

"In  every  city  arise  so-called  'places' — 'gin-palaces'  they  are  called  in  fiction ;  in 
Chicago  we  euphemistically  say  merely  'places' — in  which  alcohol  is  dispensed,  not  to 
allay  thirst,  but,  ostensibly  to  stimulate  gaiety,  it  is  sold  really  in  order  to  empty 
pockets.  Huge  dance  halls  are  opened  to  which  hundreds  of  young  people  are  at- 
tracted, many  of  whom  stand  wistfully  outside  a  roped  circle,  for  it  requires  five  cents 
to  procure  within  it  for  five  minutes  the  sense  of  allurement  and  intoxication  which  is 
sold  in  lieu  of  pleasure  .  .  .  Since  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  shut  up  the  people's 
playhouses  and  destroyed  their  pleasure  fields,  the  Anglo-Saxon  city  has  turned  over 
the  provision  for  public  recreation  to  the  most  evil-minded  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
members  of  the  community.  We  see  thousands  of  girls  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets  on  a  pleasant  evening  with  no  chance  to  catch  a  sight  of  pleasure  even  through 
a  lighted  window,  save  as  these  lurid  places  provide  it.  Apparently,  the  modern  city 
sees  in  these  girls  only  two  possibilities,  both  of  them  commercial :  first,  a  chance 
to  utilize  by  day  their  new  and  tender  labor  power  in  its  factories  and  shops,  and 
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then  another  chance  in  the  evening  to  extract  from  them  their  petty  wages  by  pan- 
deri.ng  to  their  love  of  pleasure.     .     .     . 

"One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  the  public  dance  halls  of  Chicago  is  the  number 
of  young  men,  obviously  honest  young  fellows  from  the  country,  who  stand  about 
vainly  hoping  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  'nice  girl.'  They  look  eagerly  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  girls,  many  of  whom  are  drawn  to  the  hall  by  the  same  keen 
desire  for  pleasure  and  social  intercourse  which  the  lonely  young  men  themselves 
feel.    .    .    . 

"Perhaps  never  before  have  the  pleasures  of  the  young  and  mature  become  so 
definitely  separated  as  in  the  modern  city.  The  public  dance  halls  filled  with  frivolous 
and  irresponsible  young  people  in  a  feverish  search  for  pleasure  are  but  a  sorry  substi- 
tute for  the  old  dances  on  the  village  green,  in  which  all  of  the  older  people  of  the 
village  participated.  Chaperonage  was  not  then  a  social  duty  but  natural  and  inevitable, 
and  the  whole  courtship  period  was  guarded  by  the  conventions  and  restraint  which 
were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and  had  developed  through  years  of  publicity  and 
simple  propriety." 

We  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  the  day  of  individuahsm  is  gone. 
There  can  be  no  individual  recreation  in  a  great  city  living  in  canon-like 
streets  and  five-story  tenements.  Nor  can  there  be  any  out-of-door  life 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  And  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  toil,  sacrifice,  and  accumulate  in 
order  that  they  may  get  some  enjoyment  during  their  leisure  hours. 

Happiness  is  as  normal  and  wholesome  a  want  as  is  work.  If  it 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  individual  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  com- 
munity. And  if  commerce  does  not  meet  this  need,  or  if  the  costs  which 
commerce  imposes  make  recreation  prohibitive,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  add  something  other  than  toil  to  the  lives  of  its  people. 

Section  7.     The  Limited  Results  Attained  by  Public  Provision  for  Leisure. 

Despite  the  large  sums  expended  in  providing  for  the  leisure  life  of 
New  York,  only  a  small  proportion  are  reached  daily  by  the  public  activi- 
ties of  the  city.  The  attendance  of  the  Metropolitan  Museimi  of  Art  in 
1912  was  690,183;  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  846,- 
968.  The  registered  readers  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  were  but  343,641,  while  those  using  the  reference 
department  were  400.275. 

The  daily  year  round  average  attendance  of  the  public  lectures  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  approximately  3,000,  while  the  average  year 
round  daily  attendance  of  the  recreation  centers  as  distinct  from  the 
study  classes  is  about  5,000.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  103  evening 
elementary  schools  in  1912  was,  as  has  been  stated,  85,144,  but  of  these 
only  1,543  remained  for  90  days'  attendance,  while  less  than  8.500,  or 
10  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  attended  more  than  80  sessions. 

The  vacation  schools  are  open  for  about  six  weeks  from  9  A.  M. 
to  12  in  thirty-three  buildings  of  the  city  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Vacation  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  back- 
ward children  to  make  up  deficiencies  and  for  equalizing  the  work  of  the 
students.  The  average  attendance  in  vacation  schools  for  1912- was 
28,812. 
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Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  playgrounds  were  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  191 2  for  48  days  in  the  summer,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  124,135. 

A  study  of  the  claimed  statistics  of  the  lecture,  recreational  and 
evening  educational  activities  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  agencies  enumerated  above,  indicates  that  certainly  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  5,000,000  people  of  New  York  are  reached  by  them 
daily.  The  total  annual  expenditure  for  all  these  schools,  museum  and 
library  purposes  is  nearly  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  approximately 
70  cents  per  capita  for  the  whole  population. 

Section  8.     Summary. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  leisure  time  problem  is  a  far  larger  problem 
than  juvenile  recreation.  It  is  a  problem  of  one-third  of  life,  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  important  third.  It  means  more  than  recupera- 
tion from  work ;  more  than  protection  from  vice ;  more  than  the  invigora- 
tion  of  the  body  or  the  preservation  of  health.  The  most  adequate  pro- 
vision for  parks  and  playgrounds  is  but  a  small  segment  of  the  subject. 
They  make  provision  for  a  limited  number  of  people  and  for  an  even 
more  limited  number  of  months  and  hours.  The  leisure  time  problem 
involves  the  enrichment  of  life  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  involves 
opportunities  for  education  to  those  denied  it  in  youth  as  well  as  to 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  after  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools  have  closed  upon  them;  it  involves  increasing  the  industrial, 
civic  and  social  efficiency  of  men  and  women ;  it  involves  opportunity 
for  change,  variety  and  training  wdiich  machine  industry  has  destroyed. 
//  we  would  preserve  and  promote  our  civilization  the  same  official  con- 
cern must  be  given  to  leisure  that  is  now  given  to  education;  the  same 
thought  must  he  directed  to  the  play  hours  tJiat  is  given  to  the  work  hours 
of  the  people. 

And  just  as  the  coming  of  the  city,  with  the  close  living  of  people, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  community  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  water 
as  a  sanitary  precaution;  just  as  it  became  necessary  to  install  sewer 
systems,  to  provide  police,  fire  and  health  protection,  so  the  metropoli- 
tan city,  with  its  cliff-dwelling  population  divorced  from  the  open  fields, 
with  its  inadequate  home  life,  and  the  changing  social  relations,  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  community  itself  to  make  provision  for  the  prob- 
lem of  leisure  and  in  large  part  out  of  the  public  purse.  And  just  as 
many  other  activities  have  been  forced  upon  the  city  by  necessity,  so 
provision  for  the  leisure  life  of  the  people  will  be  demanded  to  an  in- 
creasing extent,  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  national  efficiency,  but  of 
individual  life  as  w^ell.  In  a  sense  such  provision  is  as  important  as  is 
elementary  education,  for  it  determines  the  nature  of  the  family  life;  it 
molds  the  child  and  the  adult;  it  shapes  the  character  and  morals  of  the 
people. 
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CHAPTER  III.     THE  DEMOCRATIZATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AND  PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION. 

Section  i .     The  Attitude  of  Foreign  Countries — Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Section  2.     Opinions  of  Statesmen  and  Educators. 

Section  3.     The  Educational  Program  of  an  American  State. 

Section  4.     The  University  a  Laboratory  of  Research  and  Service. 

Section  5.     A  University  Extension  and  Leisure  Time  Program  for  New  York. 

Section  6.  '  A  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Section  7.     The  Correlation  of  The  Extra-Mural  Agencies  of  the  City  for 
Educational  Extension  Work. 

Up  to  a  century  ago  education  was  a  privileged  enjoyment.  It  was 
confined  to  the  aristocracy,  to  the  clergy  and  the  professions.  Educa- 
tion was  a  thing  apart;  a  distinction  attached  to  those  who  were  well 
born.  That  it  should  be  offered  to  everybody  without  charge  is  a  new 
idea  in  the  world;  that  it  should  be  extended  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
all  classes  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  as  an  asset  of  great  value 
to  the  nation,  is  the  contribution  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  enrolled  in  commercial  corre- 
spondence schools  is  an  evidence  of  a  demand  for  a  higher  education, 
as  is  the  response  to  the  university  extension  work  offered  by  Western 
state  universities.  The  million  odd  persons  who  attend  the  public 
lectures  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York  is  an  indication  of 
the  same  hunger  for  educational  advantages  in  the  city. 

The  ''redemption  of  leisure"  has  passed  beyond  the  playground 
stage  and  the  university  extension  lecture  of  a  purely  cultural  sort. 
Educators,  statesmen  and  business  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
education  should  be  a  lifelong  opportunity;  that  it  should  be  cultural 
as  well  as  vocational,  and  that  public  provision  should  be  made  for  it 
the  same  as  for  other  activities  of  the  state. 

As  long  ago  as  1889  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
announced : 

"The  realms  of  knowledge  widen  as  fast  as  the  possibilities  of  instruction,  and 
faster  than  the  possibilities  of  general  reception ;  but  it  is  no  more  impracticable  to 
extend  the  popular  range  of  university  education  than  to  extend  the  sweep  of  the 
university  courses.  It  can  scarcely  be  more  prophetic  to  contemplate  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  to-day  than  it  was  to  look  forward  to  the  common  education  of 
the  masses  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  latter  nears  its  realization;  endeavor  now  begins 
to  reach  forward  toward  the  former." 
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Section,   i.     The  Attitude   of  Foreign  Countries — Great  Britain  and 

Germany. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Great  Britain  recently 
outlined  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  program  to  provide  "a  golden 
road""  by  which  every  child  in  the  elementary  schools  might  secure  a 
university  education.  The  main  features  of  the  scheme  as  reported 
in  the  press  were:  . 

"Universities  for  everjbody. 

"The  university,  the  technical  schools,  the  secondary  schools  and  the  elementary 
schools  to  be  coordinaated  into  one  great  scheme. 

"Baths,  playgrounds,  nurseries,  gymnasia,  medical  inspection,  nursing,  housecraft, 
cooker}-,  and  other  domestic  subjects  to  be  encouraged,  developed  and  supported  with 
extra  money. 

''Intermediate  education  for  all  who  desire  it,  and  all  classes. 

"Free  meals  to  be  provided  for  school  children  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

"Huge  extra  grants  from  Imperial  taxation  to  enable  local  educational  authorities 
to  draw  up  schemes  for  a  much  improved  system  of  education." 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  said: 

"The  children  are,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  concern  of  the  state 
before  they  are  actually  bom.  We  have  a  great  responsibility  placed  upon  us  to  see 
that  the  child  is  physically  fit  to  receive  the  education  we  force  upon  it.  A  healthy 
motherhood,  a  healthy  childhood  and  healthy  school  life  are  essentials.  Further,  we 
ought  to  look  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  fitness  of  the  teachers.  We  want  to  build 
a  road  from  the  school  to  the  university,  a  road  broad  enough  to  be  travelled  by 
thousands,  much  of  whose  value  to-day  is  wasted  or  unredeemed."  ^ 

In  many  ways  Germany  provides  more  generously  and  intelligently 
for  the  leisure  life  of  the  people  than  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
opera,  theater,  art  museum  and  music  are  subsidized  by  state  grants; 
every  large  city  owns  an  opera  house  and  theater,  in  which  the  best  pro- 
ductions may  be  seen  at  a  low  cost.  Cities  maintain  symphony 
orchestras  w^hich  give  good  music  at  a  low  price  several  evenings  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  while  in  every  large  city  military  band  concerts 
may  be  heard  in  the  public  parks  and  gardens  daily.  The  provision  for 
art  in  art  galleries,  usually  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  lures  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  to  Germany  each  year,  as  does  the  public  provision 
for  music.  As  a  consequence,  a  knowledge  of  music,  art  and  the  drama 
is  the  common  possession  of  all  classes;  even  the  poor  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  masterpieces  of  their  own  and  foreign  countries ;  they  possess 
a  culture  w^hich  comes  from  a  life-long  familiarity  with  them. 

In  addition,  no  country  in  the  world  has  promoted  vocational  educa- 
tion through  continuation  schools,  higher  art  and  industrial  schools  and 
colleges  as  has  Germany.  It  is  through  these  means  that  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  Germany  has  been  developed. 

Though  the  common  school  war  was  declared  on  ignorance ;  through 
the  extension  of  higher  education  war  is  being  declared  on  waste. 
'  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  22,  1913. 
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Ccmnienting  on  the  need  and  possibility  of  such  a  leisure-time 
educational  program,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  University  of 
California.  Mr.  James  Bryce  says: 

"Once  a  city  has  succeeded  in  placing  honest  men  and  capable  men  in  control,  how 
much  there  is  which  the  government  may  accomplish  for  the  people — how  much  for 
their  health,  for  the  proper  supply  of  light  and  water  and  means  of  locomotion,  for 
the  laying  out  of  handsome  streets  and  their  adornment  by  public  buildings,  for  the 
provision  of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  museums  and  libraries  and  art  galleries  and 
perhaps,  also,  concert  halls,  where  the  finest  kinds  of  music  may  be  given  to  the  people 
and  their  taste  for  such  music  formed.  A  great  city  ought  in  all  these  matters  to  be 
not  only  the  guardian  of  the  material  well-being  of  her  children,  but  also  their  guide 
and  instructress — elevating  their  tastes,  displaying  to  them  visible  shapes  of  beauty, 
helping  them  to  knowledge  or  enjoyment,  making  them  feel  their  common  interest  in 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  A  finely  ordered  city  might  be,  as  European  cities 
have  before  now  been,  as  Athens  was  in  the  ancient  world,  and  Florence  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  dwell  therein;  and  a  common 
pride  in  it  may  be  a  bond  that  unites  all  classes. 

"Universities  are  lamps  which  cast  forth  their  light  on  everything  around  them. 
Not  only  ought  they  to  distribute  information  on  scientific  phenomena  and  processes 
applicable  to  agriculture  and  other  industries,  as  some  state  universities  have  done 
with  eminent  success,  they  ought  also  to  place  their  knowledge  of  economic  history 
and  of  the  economic  conditions  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  experiments,  whether 
made  in  those  countries  by  legislative  or  by  voluntary  action,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administrative  officials  and  the  legislature  of  their  state.  When  any  investigation  is 
needed,  either  of  a  scientific  or  historical  or  economic  kind,  they  can  furnish  from 
among  their  teaching  stafT  trained  investigators  whose  wide  range  of  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  method  will  make  them  valuable  colleagues  of  the  practical  men  who  also 
may  be   charged   with  the  conduct   of  such   enquiries." 

The  reports  of  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures,  Dr.  Leipziger,  contain 

suggestions  of  "a  university   for  the  people.  '      In  one  of  his  reports 

(for  the  year  1912,  page  19)  he  says: 

"Each  course  of  lectures  should  be  accompanied  with  standard  books  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  lectures,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  lectures  should  be  closely  followed. 
The  reading  habits  thus  fostered  and  strengthened  could  gradually  develop  into  what 
might  become  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  public  lecture  system — a  correspondence 
school.  It  is  not  at  all  Utopian  to  believe  that  courses  of  study,  graded  to  the  various 
capacities  of  student  auditors,  could  be  arranged.  The  city  conducts  a  number  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  federation  of  our  colleges  and  universities  could  be 
made  possible,  and,  by  cooperation  with  the  public  lecture  system,  a  correspondence 
school  under  the  aegis  of  this  great  union  could  be  established.  This  would  greatly 
increase  the  influence  of  these  great  institutions  of  learning  through  the  public  lecture 
sj'stem  and  bring  them  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  people.  Credit  for  attendance 
at  these  classes  and  for  correspondence  work  might  be  given." 

Dr.  Leipziger  further  says: 

"The  term  Public  Lecture  System  does  not  accurately  impress  the  public  with 
the  true  character  of  the  great  educational  work  that  is  being  done.  Appreciation  of 
the  work  would  be  heightened,  in  my  judgment,  were  the  Public  Lecture  System 
called  The  Institute  for  Adult  Education,'  for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  name  still  carries 
great  weight." 

Section  3.    The  Educational  Program  of  an  American  State. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  worked  out  a  state-wide  policy  of  edu- 
cational extension  that  oilers  a  suggestion  of  what  could  be  done  in 
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New  York.  The  State  University  is  located  at  the  capital  in  Madison. 
It  is  closely  linked  with  the  legislative  and  executive  departments. 
Education  has  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  study  by  the 
University,  as  well  as  by  special  commissions,  and  out  of  this  study 
there  has  been  developed  the  most  comprehensive,  state-wide,  life-long 
educational  program  of  any  commonwealth  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world.  University  courses  are  offered  in  agriculture,  which  is  rapidly 
converting  farming  into  a  scientific  art,  and  is  greatly  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  technical  and  engineering  schools  are  closely 
related  to  industry,  with  which  they  cooperate  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  University  itself  has  been  projected  into  the  most  distant  hamlets, 
through  a  department  of  university  extension,  which  offers  a  great 
variety  of  university  courses,  many  of  them  leading  to  college  degrees. 
The  extension  division  of  the  University  is  a  separate  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  E.  Reeber,  Dean.  It  includes  four  gen- 
eral departments : 

(i)  Department,  of  Correspondence   Study. 

(2)  Department  of  Instruction  by  Lectures. 

(3)  Department  of  Debating  and  Public  Discussion. 

(4)  Department  of  General  Information  and  Welfare. 

The  Department  of  Correspondence  Study  is  conducted  much  as  are 
the  commercial  correspondence  schools.  It  includes  courses  in  agri- 
culture, business  and  industry,  engineering  (electrical,  mechanical, 
civil),  mechanical  drawing,  surveying,  highway  construction,  the  mod- 
ern languages,  history,  political  economy,  political  science,  sociology, 
philosophy,  education,  mathematics,  English  language  and  literature, 
physical  sciences  (bacteriology,  botany,  physiology,  geography,  geol- 
ogy, chemistry,  astronomy),  law,  pharmacy,  music,  home  economics 
and  teachers'  reviews. 

Graduate  courses,  leading  to  the  master's  degree,  are  also  provided 
for  by  summer  sessions,  which  follow  a  consecutive  program  of 
study. 

This  extension  division  was  started  in  1908.  The  state  was  divided 
into  fourteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  an  office,  located  in  the  princi- 
pal city,  was  to  be  established  as  a  branch  of  the  University.  Follow- 
ing this  plan  districts  have  been  opened  in  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  La- 
Crosse,  Superior  and  Wausau. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  department  consists  of  a 
dean  and  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each  one  of  the  four  main  depart- 
ments, a  corps  of  lecturers,  a  large  force  of  teachers  and  text  writers, 
besides  many  stenographers  and  clerks.  To  each  one  of  the  five  dis- 
tricts is  assigned  a  superintendent  and  a  number  of  assistants,  who 
teach  classes  and  deliver  lectures,  as  well  as  several  field  organizers, 
who  promote  the  extension  movement.  The  teachers  and  lecturers  are 
trained  especially  for  extension  work.     The  motive  of  the  whole  un- 
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dertaking,  as  described  by  the  dean,  is  to  "carry  the  University  to  the 
people." 

The  Correspondence   Study  Department  includes : 

( 1 )  Teaching  by  formal  correspondence,  in  which  regular  work  is 
(a)  of  college  grade;  (b)  advanced  or  graduate  work;  (c)  secondary 
school  standing;  (d)  elementary  work;   (e)  vocational  study. 

(2)  Informal  correspondence  study  work,  where  the  same  gen- 
eral standards  and  methods  prevail,  but  where  the  reports  from  the 
students  are  very  informal,  often  irregular. 

(3)  Guided  outline  study  work  for  clubs  in  various  communities. 

(4)  Class  study  work,  with  university  credits,  in  which  instruc- 
tion or  professional  courses  are  given  to  local  groups  in  accordance 
with  established  university  standards. 

The  growth  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Department  has  been 
rapid.  The  first  year's  registration  was  106.  The  second  year  it  rose 
to  1,040.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  was  1,954;  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  4,246;  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  6.594;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  9,492. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  vocational  or  trade  training  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  elementary  industrial  subjects.  This  work 
is  as  practical  as  possible.  Special  texts  have  been  prepared.  Many  of 
the  manufacturers  have  cooperated  w4th  the  University  and  opened 
class  rooms  in  their  shops  and  factories,  and  allow  both  apprentices  and 
workmen  time  on  full  pay  to  attend  the  classes.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  the  demands  for  new  courses  have  been  phe- 
nomenal. The  courses  in  business  administration,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, modern  languages,  etc.,  are  adjusted  to  local  needs  and  conditions 
by  men  who  first  make  a  survey  of  the  community  before  classes  are 
organized. 

The  extension  division  of  the  University  is  consciously  organized 
to  supplement  elementary  school  education,  and  to  offer  opportunity 
for  life-long  study,  as  well  as  vocational  development.  In  the  words 
of  President  Van  Hise,  of  the  University: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  division  is  to  find  a  way  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  state,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  an  opportunity,  to  gain  an  education." 

The  extension  department  also  maintains  a  bureau  of  lectures, 
which  sends  out  members  of  the  college  faculty,  as  well  as  special  staff 
lecturers  and  entertainers,  to  commercial  clubs  and  business  men's 
associations,  civic  organizations,  literary  societies,  w'omen's  clubs,  lit- 
erary and  study  clubs,  conventions,  public  schools  and  churches.  The 
University  is  a  clearing-house  not  dissimilar  from  a  Lyceum  bureau. 
During  the  year  1912,  147  communities  received  extension  lectures, 
and  78  popular  lecture  and  concert  companies.  Field  men  are  em- 
ployed to  promote  this  side  of  the  University  work. 

The  annual   appropriation   for  the  extension  department  is  S125,- 
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ooo.  Fees  are  charged  for  college  correspondence  and  lecture  work.  The 
fee  for  correspondence  instruction  is  $20  for  a  full  course,  books  and 
outtit  being  extra.  Combination  offers  at  reduced  rates  are  made  to 
those  enrolling  for  several  courses.  University  credit  is  given  in 
certain  courses  where  the  students  reach  a  required  standard,  deter- 
mined by  examinations.  The  element  of  self-support  is  also  carried 
into  the  lecture  courses,  the  lecture  center  being  charged  with  the  cost 
of  the  lecture,  concert  or  entertainment  to  the  extension  division. 
When  members  of  the  faculty  are  called  upon,  the  fees  are  often 
nominal. 

Connected  with  the  extension  division  is  the  Department  of  Debat- 
ing and  Public  Discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  public  questions  throughout  the  state.  This  department  maintains 
a  division  of  package  libraries,  and  supplies  books,  periodicals  and 
public  documents  on  any  subject  desired  by  local  groups  or  organiza- 
tions. During  the  year  191 2  the  department  sent  out  2,450  package 
libraries.  A  debating  bulletin  is  prepared  and  published  for  the  use  of 
various  centers. 

The  department  is  a  general  clearing-house  of  information  to 
communities  and  organizations  upon  matters  of  public  or  local  interest. 
Growing  out  of  this  activity,  debating  and  civic  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized all  over  the  state  and  have  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  remarkable  political  and  civic  awakening  of  Wisconsin. 

All  of  these  extra-mural  activities  of  the  University  had  to  be 
housed.  The  University  could  not  erect  branches  all  over  the  state, 
and  the  local  university  districts  could  not  be  equipped  with  appliances 
for  scientific,  vocational  work  and  agricultural  training.  To  meet  this 
necessity,  a  Civic  and  Social  Center  Bureau  was  organized,  and  a  sec- 
retary employed  to  promote  the  wider  use  of  the  public  school  proper- 
ties for  civic,  educational  and  recreational  purposes.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Ward  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Social  Center  Development, 
as  described  by  the  secretary,  is 

"To  aid  in  such  practical  community  self-organization  as  will  make  of  the  common 
business  of  citizenship  the  subject  matter  of  a  continuous,  unified,  orderly,  intelligently 
planned  educational  process,  and  so  to  facilitate  the  development  by  each  community 
of  the  resources,  civic,  social,  recreational — in  the  truest  sense  of  the  v^rord,  educational 
— which  inhere  in  democracy  and  neighborhood. 

"Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  social  center  development,  school- 
houses  in  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere,  were  used  rather  planlessly  for  meetings  of  various 
kinds. 

"Since  this  bureau  was  established  some  years  ago,  the  state  legislature  has  made 
provision  by  which  the  people  in  any  community  in  Wisconsin  may  extend  the  use 
of  its  school  property  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school  authorities  to  include 
recreational  provision  of  every  wholesome  kind. 

"In  many  places  the  economy  and  feasibility  of  using  this  neighborhood  building  as 
a  public  lecture  and  entertainment  center  and  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  well-selected 
motion  pictures,  is  now  being  demonstrated.  Experiments  have  fully  shown  the 
economy  and  feasibility  of  making  the  schoolhouse  the  branch  public  library,  the  local 
art  gallery  and  museum  and  the  center  of  musical  and  dramatic  neighborhood  organi- 
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zation,  the  local  health  and  dental  office,  the  local  labor  exchange,  information  bureau, 
etc. 

"The  citizens  of  Milwaukee  voted  the  appropriation  of  $88,000  to  establish  the 
work  of  community  organization  on  a  permanent  basis  in  that  city." 

The  state  library  works  in  close  connection  with  the  University, 
and  furnishes  clubs,  organizations  and  individuals  with  books  and  li- 
braries, which  are  sent  all  over  the  state. 

Comparison  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 

The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Public  Lectures  and  the  evening  and  recreational  agen- 
cies of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  perform  similar  func- 
tions. A  comparison  of  the  methods  employed  shows  the  following  dif- 
ferences : 

( 1 )  The  appropriation  for  the  entire  extra-mural  university  school 
extension  work  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  $125,000,  while  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  City  of  New  York  for  its  public  lecture  department 
is  $154,890,  and  for  its  recreation  center  department  is  $130,337,  or  a 
total  of  $285,227. 

(2)  In  Wisconsin  the  department  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inspira- 
tional agency,  which  encourages  local  communities  to  desire  extension 
work  and  then  supplies  the  wants  as  locally  expressed.  It  awakens  the 
desire,  but  leaves  the  choices  of  the  supply  largely  to  the  local  organ- 
ization. 

(3)  The  Wisconsin  system  of  lectures  and  extension  work  is  for 
the  most  part  arranged  in  consecutive  courses.  It  involves  regular 
correspondence  and  academic  study.  It  is  distinctively  vocational.  It 
has  the  attraction  of  a  regular  course  of  study  and  of  increased  indus- 
trial or  commercial  efficiency.  In  addition  to  this,  college  credit  is 
given,  in  many  courses,  to  those  who  meet  a  required  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. 

(4)  The  cost  of  the  lectures  in  Wisconsin  is  borne  by  the  local 
group  or  community. 

(5)  The  same  comparison  is  true  between  the  social  center  depart- 
ment of  Wisconsin  and  the  recreation  centers  of  New  York.  In  Wis- 
consin the  director  promotes  local  organizations,  leaving  the  organiza- 
tion free  to  develop  its  own  activities,  and  to  adjust  its  activities  to  its 
own  wants  in  its  own  way.  In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
recreation  center  is  directed  from  above,  under  the  supervision  of 
principals  and  assistants,  paid  for  out  of  the  school  budget,  with  such 
cooperation  from  the  neighborhood  as  the  principal  sees  fit  to  invite. 
In  addition,  the  local  director  or  secretary  in  Wisconsin  is  chosen  by 
the  neighborhood,  his  salary  and  qualifications  are  decided  by  it,  and 
the  community  itself  frames  up  its  own  activities  and  has  a  proprietary 
sense  and  self-respect,  which  is  of  great  value  in  the  development  of 
political  and  community  responsibility. 
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(6)  In  Wisconsin  the  work  is  an  adjunct  of  the  University,  in  New 
York  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This,  in  part,  explains  the  difference 
in  pohcy  which  prevails. 

Section  4.    The  University  a  Laboratory  of  Research  and  Service. 

And.  iust  as  Germany  has  identified  the  state  universities,  the  tech- 
nical and  the  commercial  colleges  with  politics,  so  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  become  the  bureau  of  research  for  the  state.  In  19 10 
there  were  thirty-five  professors  and  instructors  who  gave  part  of 
their  time  to  the  public  service.  They  served  on  the  Conservation 
Commission,  State  Park  Board,  Forestry  and  Fish  Commissions.  Pro- 
fessors from  the  University  were  appointed  upon  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  Tax  Commission.  Instructors  gave  part  of  their  time  to 
the  work  of  the  State  Railway  Commission,  to  the  appraisal  of  prop- 
erty, investigation  of  equipment,  and  the  working  out  of  technical 
problems  connected  with  the  regulation  of  these  industries.  Profes- 
sors in  agriculture,  in  chemistr}^,  in  medicine,  and  in  law  are  identified 
with  other  branches  of  the  state,  and  give  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  to  public  affairs. 

The  University  not  only  serves  the  state,  it  serves  local  communi- 
ties as  well.  Investigations  have  been  made  to  secure  pure  water  for 
cities  and  to  protect  it  from  contamination.  Hygiene,  sanitation  and 
infectious  diseases  have  been  studied.  The  state  was  about  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  road-building  program,  and  the  University  or- 
ganized classes  to  teach  local  engineers  how  to  build  roads.  A  Munici- 
pal Research  Bureau  "collects  data  and  information  on  all  the  varied 
subjects  of  municipal  activity  and  municipal  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  that  material  accessible  to  the  cities  and  citizens  of 
the  state."  Soil  is  studied,  as  is  dairying.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  University,  Wisconsin  has  become  the  second  dairy] 
state  in  the  Union.  From  1900  to  1910  there  was  an  increase  of  47.4 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cows,  while  the  production  of  creamery  but- 
ter increased  by  70.4  per  cent.  Inferior  breeds  of  cattle  have  been 
weeded  out,  while  mongrel  horses  have  been  discouraged.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  corn  in  the  United  States  is  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
in  Wisconsin  the  average  yield  is  36  bushels.  Pure  pedigreed  corn 
runs  as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  barley  has  been 
raised  to  28.3  in  the  state,  as  against  25.6  bushels  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  is  claimed  that  the  total  profit  directly  traceable  to  ideas 
introduced  by  the  University  in  agriculture  alone  exceeds  $20,000,000 
a  year. 

Speaking  of  this  function  of  the  State  University,  President  Van 
Hise,  in  an  address  given  before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumni, 
in  Boston,  1907,  on  "The  Educational  Tendencies  in  State  Universi- 
ties," said : 
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"The  state  university  does  feel  a  special  obligation  to  the  commonwealth  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Indeed,  it  recognizes  this  obligation  as  its  first  duty.  By  all  known 
methods  it  disseminates  information  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  -state  university  feels  bound  to  become  the  scientific  adviser  of  the 
state.  If  a  potato-producing  state,  it  studies  the  diseases  of  potatoes;  it  inquires  into 
the  conditions  of  tuberculosis  in  the  state,  both  animal  and  human,  and  devises  laws 
for  its  elimination;  it  values  the  public  utilities  for  the  state  officers;  it  advises  the 
legislative  committees  in  problems  of  political  science ;  it  develops  courses  for  training 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools ;  it  provides  for  professional  training  from  agri- 
culture to  household  science.  Its  field  of  investigation  covers  all  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  state — agricultural,  industrial,  political,  social,  and  moral.  In  short,  the 
university  aims  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  state  in  its  upbuilding — material,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual.  Beginning  with  the  same  aims  as  private  foundations,  sucii 
has  gradually  .become  the  special  purpose  of  the  state  university,  a  purpose  which  is 
more  nearly  realized  in  the  highly  developed  institutions  than  in  those  less  advanced." 

Section  5.    A  University  Extension  and  Leisure  Time  Program  for  New  York. 

The  foundations  already  existing  in  New  York  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  educational  extension  program  like  that  of  Wisconsin, 
like  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Great  Britain.  These  foundations  include  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Normal  College,  Public  Libraries,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Super- 
visor of  Public  Lectures,  and  the  other  educational  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities now  being  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  total  pres- 
ent budget  from  the  city  of  $4,896,636.99.  And,  judging  from  the 
efforts,  as  well  as  the  announced  purposes,  of  these  agencies,  we  be-- 
lieve  they  are  sympathetically  inclined  to  a  wider  expansion  of  their 
usefulness. 

Examples  of  Extension  Work. 

A  number  of  these  institutions  have  widened  their  activities  in  vari- 
ous directions.  The  Aletropolitan  Museum  of  Art  gives  a  number  of 
lectures.  Three  courses  were  given  in  191 2,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
7,526,  while  4,309  children  from  the  public .  schools  heard  lectures  in 
connection  with  school  work.  The  possibility  of  extending  a  knowledge 
of  art  is  indicated  in  a  later  paragraph  in  the  discussion  of  the  work 
done  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  extended  its  activi- 
ties even  further.  Collections  of  nature  study  material  were  supplied 
to  491  schools  in  1912,  the  total  number  of  collections  in  use  being  537. 
The  number  of  pupils  studying  these  collections  is  claimed  to  be  1,275,- 
890.  During  the  year  191 2  a  public  health  folio  was  prepared  illustrat- 
ing the  spread  of  disease  and  its  prevention.  Various  branch  libraries 
have  been  supplied  with  ethnological  collections  illustrative  of  the  culture 
of  the  Indians.  Chinese.  Japanese  and  other  peoples.  Motion-picture 
films  are  used  by  the  Museum  in  the  illustration  of  its  work. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  utilizes  its  forty  branches  for  a  vari- 
ety of  educational  and  cultural  activities.     One  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
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lectures  were  given  in  five  ditlerent  branches  by  the  Supervisor  of  Lec- 
tures, while  the  branch  libraries  are  frequently  used  for  evening  classes, 
celebrations,  etc.,  by  literary  circles,  foreigners,  mothers,  children  and 
city  history  clubs.  In  addition  the  public  library  distributes  package  or 
traveling  libraries  to  schools,  societies,  reading  clubs,  history  clubs, 
recreation  centers,  correctional  institutions,  city  departments,  engineer- 
ing societies  and  other  organizations.  Over  800,000  volumes  were  cir- 
culated through  the  traveling  libraries  in  191 2. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  are  only  in  part  maintained 
by  public  contributions.  They  are  managed  by  independent  boards  of 
trustees.  Yet  they  are  dedicated  by  the  charter  and  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  them  to  public  service.  The  immense  sums  of  money  invested  in 
buildings,  endowments  and  collections  have  been  made  in  contemplation 
of  the  enrichment  of  the  cultural  life  of  New  York.  Each  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  doing  educational  work.  In  an  unrelated,  unorganized  way 
they  are  part  of  a  university  extension  movement. 

We  know  the  educational  possibilities  of  art  from  older  nations 
where  it  has  become  a  universal  possession  of  the  people.  The  influence 
of  Greece  has  persisted  through  two  thousand  years,  because  of  the 
public  appreciation  of  art  and  the  official  thought  given  to  its  develop- 
ment. All  modern  life  has  been  enriched  by  the  contributions  of  Athens. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said :  "All  things 
that  move  in  the  modern  world  are  Greek  in  their  origin." 

The  wonderful  collections  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  in 
Paris,  of  Munich,  Dresden  and  Berlin  afifect  the  life,  the  thought,  the 
character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  architecture,  literature  and  indus- 
try of  these  countries.  An  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  possessed  by 
all  classes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  these  cities  were  these  col- 
lections removed  or  were  their  influence  subtracted  from  the  people 
themselves.  The  culture  and  life  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy  are  satu- 
rated with  the  art  spirit,  as  they  are  with  music  and  the  drama,  which  are 
also  subsidized  and  promoted  by  the  state. 

The  attendance  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  19 12  was  but 
690,183,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1909,  the  attendance  has 
declined  since  1907.  And,  when  we  subtract  from  the  attendance  the 
visitors  from  other  cities,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Museum  reaches,  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  people.  The  attendance  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  191 2  was  but  846,963,  while  the  number 
of  readers  in  the  reference  department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
in  191 2  was  but  400,275,  and  the  number  of  persons  using  the  circula- 
tion department  was  but  343,641. 

Obviously  the  value  of  an  institution  is  to  be  measured  by  the  serv- 
ice it  renders,  and  while  the  justification  of  great  collections,  like  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Natural  History  Museum 
and  the  Public  Library,  is  not  confined  to  their  immediate  daily  service, 
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Still  public  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions  should 
have  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  service  rendered,  while  those  entrusted 
with  these  endowments  should  aim  to  extend  their  influence  as  widely 
as  possible. 

A  very  substantial  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  such  extension 
work,  and  through  the  modification  of  school  architecture  hereinafter 
suggested,  and  the  wider  use  of  school  property  by  the  community  it  is 
believed  that  these  endowments  can  so  decentralize  their  collections  and 
influence  as  to  reach  many  more  people  than  they  do  at  the  present  day, 
and  become  an  agency  in  a  city-wide  educational  program  that  will  make 
a  knowledge  of  these  cultural  endowments  the  possession  of  school 
children,  wage  earners  and  others  now  unfamiliar  with  them  because 
of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  transportation  or  time.  For  carfare  to  any  one 
of  these  institutions  is  equivalent  to  a  ten-cent  admission,  and  this  to 
many  is  prohibitive.  Added  to  this  are  the  time  and  energy  consumed 
in  reaching  them.  It  seems  obvious  that  these  agencies  of  culture  can 
only  reach  the  people  by  going  out  to  the  people.  For  the  people  cannot, 
under  existing  conditions,  go  to  them. 

The  possibilities  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  such  extension  work 
will  be  suggested  later. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  already  carries  on  extension 
work  within  the  college.  Courses  of  college  grade  are  given  at  night 
and  the  number  of  evening  students  has  increased  from  200  to  more 
than  700.  The  college  has  also  established  courses  designed  primarily 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  courses  being  given  in  the  late 
afternoons  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  About  3.200  teachers  and 
other  students  have  enrolled  for  these  courses.  No  college  credit 
toward  a  degree  is  given  for  this  work,  but  the  Board  of  Education 
give?  credit  to  candidates  for  higher  licenses. 

President  John  H.  Finley,  of  the  college,  says: 

"The  college  would  naturally  have  undertaken  certain  extra-mural  work  if  that 
field  had  not  already  been  occupied  by  Dr.  Leipziger's  most  creditable  enterprise,  which 
has  drawn  into  its  service  many  City  College  men.  as  well  as  representatives  of  other 
institutions.  Not  being  connected  with  any  particular  institution,  he  has  been  able 
to  gather  from  many.  Columbia  College  is  organizing  a  like  series  for  the  coming 
year,  but  open  only  to  those  who  pay  a  certain  fee.  The  college  might  itself  undertake 
a  course  of  such  character  within  its  own  walls,  for  the  buildings  could  be  more 
fully  used  at  night,  or  in  the  late  afternoon  or  Saturdays,  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  need  for  its  undertaking  extra-mural  extension  courses  either  in  Manhattan  or 
Brooklyn." 

Section  6.    A  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

The  administration  of  the  City  of  New  York  involves  a  budgetary 
outlay  of  over  8200,000.000  a  year.  Its  activities  are  as  varied  as  those 
of  the  nation  at  large :  they  are  far  more  diversified  than  those  of  any 
private  corporation,  no  matter  how  numerous  its  ramifications  may-  be. 
Its  purely  business  activities  alone  run  into  the  tens  of  millions  a  year. 
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The  life  of  the  individual,  of  industry,  of  commerce  is  environed  by  public 
agencies  which  affect  them  at  every  turn.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
the  individual  is  the  object  of  solicitude  and  care  by  the  community.  His 
health,  food,  property  and  life  are  protected;  the  city  is  concerned  for 
his  morals,  his  education  and  his  leisure  as  well  as  his  working  hours. 
This  is  true  of  the  rich  as  it  is  of  the  poor;  it  is  true  of  the  strong  as  it  is 
of  the  weak. 

The  city  is  a  machine  of  machines.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  labora- 
tories; the  greatest  of  all  business  enterprises;  the  greatest  educational 
agency  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Private  business  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  expert.  It  maintains 
a  staff  of  engineers,  chemists  and  trained  men  for  the  solution  of  its  prob- 
lems.    Science  has  become  the  handmaiden  of  industry. 

The  German  city  is  the  most  efficient  political  instrument  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  It,  too,  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the  expert.  Officials 
make  a  profession  of  municipal  administration.  They  are  trained  in  the 
university  and  the  technical  schools.  They  advance  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  are  transferred  from  one  city  to  another  until  they  attain 
the  position  of  mayor  or  burgomaster  of  a  large  city.  Their  subordinates 
are  selected  in  the  same  way.  They,  too,  are  trained  for  the  particular 
post  which  they  occupy.  Germany  has  recognized  municipal  administra- 
tion to  be  a  scientific  question,  and  has  called  the  university  and  the  tech- 
nical school  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

America  has  not  adjusted  municipal  administration  to  the  idea  of  the 
permanent  expert.  We  rely  rather  upon  the  occasional  expert  employed 
for  a  specific  purpose  or  some  voluntary  agency  or  group  of  individuals 
whose  services  are  volunteered  for  the  purpose.  Yet  New  York  City 
has  already  existing  a  laboratory  of  municipal  research  and  a  bureau  of 
social  efficiency  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  possessed 
of  a  splendid  plant  provided  through  the  generosity  of  the  city.  It  is 
ecjuipped  with  laboratories  for  the  study  of  almost  every  scientific  and 
human  problem.  Its  faculties  of  politics,  economics,  sociology,  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  science,  of  law  and  administration  should  be  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  city  government,  aiding  it  in  the  solution  of  its 
problems,  and  cooperating  vvith  city  officials  in  every  possible  way. 

The  College  should  be  the  right  hand  of  the  city,  the  official  laboratory 
of  the  community.  Such  a  union  would  be  of  as  great  value  to  the  Col- 
lege as  to  the  city  itself.  It  would  dignify  the  college  and  the  professional 
posts.  It  w^ould  vitalize  the  teaching  staff  through  contact  with  practical 
problems.  The  college  would  become  a  training  school  of  city  em- 
ployees, a  laboratory  of  educational  and  other  problems.  Just  as  the 
Federal  government  at  Washington  relies  upon  the  War  and  the  Navy 
Departments  and  the  trained  men  from  West  Point  and  Annapolis;  just 
as  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  look  to  the  permanent 
trained  scientific  staff  of  the  various  bureaus  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  legislative  and  administrative  problems,   so  the  City  of  New  York 
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should  find  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  an  agency  of  great 
possibilities  in  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

Section  7.    The  Correlation  of   The  Extra-Mural  Agencies  of  the  City  for 
Educational  Extension  Work. 

An  examination  of  the  services  rendered  bv  the  various  agencies  cov- 
ered  by  this  report  shows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  do  not  act  in 
concert,  nor  are  related  into  a  conscious  program  for  the  extension  of 
their  usefulness.  They  do  not  functionate  as  a  great  educational  agency 
leading  to  a  definite  end,  either  cultural  or  vocational.  The  opportunities 
are  ottered,  but  little  effort  is  made  to  develop  them  into  a  city-wide  ex- 
tension program.  There  is  little  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  various 
agencies.  Each  is  independent  of  the  others.  Only  occasionally  do  they 
act  in  concert  for  the  increase  in  their  usefulness.  It  is  believed  that 
without  increase  in  expenditure  these  agencies  could  serve  many  times 
the  number  of  people  now  reached  by  them,  and  in  a  much  more  effective 
way  were  they  coordinated  as  a  group,  under  a  single  directing  agency  as 
to  their  extension  work  and  about  a  definite  educational  program. 

Specific  recommendations  for  the  correlation  of  these  agencies  in- 
volves an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  facilities  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  of  the  attitude  of  trustees  and  ot^cials  entrusted  with  their  adminis- 
tration :  a  knowledge  possessed  only  by  the  officials  themselves.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Normal  College,  the  New  ^'ork  and 
Brooklyn  Public  Libraries.  Aletropolitan  ^Museum  of  Art.  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Department  of  Education  could 
formulate  a  plan  for  the  coordination  and  more  intensive  use  of  the 
existing  educational  agencies  of  the  city  in  a  great  extra-mural  pro- 
gram. In  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan  we  believe  the  Universitv  of 
Wisconsin  offers  many  valuable  suggestions. 

A  Suggested  University  Extension  Organization. 

The  following  suggestions  are  submitted  as  an  indication  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  program.  It  involves  the  unification  of  these  agencies  in 
so  far  as  their  extension  work  is  concerned  under  a  single  directing 
agency  in  order  to  utilize  their  facilities  to  the  utmost.  Such  director 
should  be  under  a  committee  representing  the  City  College,  the  Normal 
College,  The  ^letropolitan  ^Museum  of  Art,  The  American  ^Museum  of 
Natural  History,  The  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Public  Libraries,  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  would  seem  that  this  Direction  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  work  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  should  become  the  extension  agency  of  the 
citv  and  be  entrusted  with  all  of  this  work. 
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The  department  would  have  charge  of  the  evening  high  school  work. 
to  which  could  be  added  collegiate  extension  courses  as  rapidly  as  de- 
manded. Manual  training,  commercial,  higher  art,  and  technical  branches 
of  an  advanced  character  should  be  added,  as  should  any  vocational  pro- 
gram that  may  be  adopted.  The  methods  of  the  correspondence  schools, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  examinations,  could  be  adapted  to  city 
conditions,  and  with  the  public  schools  as  education  centers  the  influence 
of  the  City  College  and  Normal  College  could  be  extended  to  many  thou- 
sands not  now  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

The  equipment  in  the  city  high  schools  could  be  used  for  the  teach- 
ing of  classes  in  science,  w^hile  the  school  auditoriums  can  be  used  for 
more  popular  courses. 

The  work  now  conducted  by  the  Supervisor  of  Lectures  should  be 
divided  into  tw'o  parts:  one,  consecutive  courses  of  term  study,  of  col- 
lege grade :  the  other,  occasional  lectures  and  entertainments  upon  a 
lyceum  basis.  The  lecturers  could  be  recruited  from  City  College, 
Normal  College,  and  other  sources.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Super- 
visor of  the  Department  of  Lectures,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  should 
not  be  a  clearing-house  for  lyceum  entertainments,  concerts  and  dra- 
matic readings,  which  w'ould  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  neighbor- 
hood organizations,  and,  in  part,  at  least,  be  made  self-supporting. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  could  greatly  extend  its  influence 
by  loan  exhibits  of  originals  or  copies;  by  sending  lecturers  wdth  stere- 
opticons  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  art  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  museum.  Travelling  exhibits  of  paintings  or  copies  illus- 
trative of  the  art  of  certain  countries  or  periods  could  be  hung  in  the 
schoolhouses,  as  is  done  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  left  there  for  a  term 
or  a  year,  in  order  that  the  students  might  become  familiar  with  the 
masterpieces  of  a  period.  In  connection  with  the  travelling  exhibits 
lecturers  might  bring  to  the  students  a  knowledge  of  history,  life  and 
culture,  and.  through  the  exhibits  and  the  lectures  familiarize  them 
with  the  great  periods  of  history. 

A  similar  policy  could  be  pursued  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  By  the  use  of  the  stereopticon,  the  motion-picture 
film,  travelling  charts  and  exhibits,  by  the  bringing  of  school  children 
to  the  museum,  a  knowledge  of  natural  history,  geography,  geology 
and  other  sciences  could  be  imparted  in  a  w-ay  that  is  not  possible 
through  ordinary  text-book  and  teaching  methods.  Through  the  mu- 
seum a  knowledge  of  sanitation,  health,  and  hygiene  could  be  incul- 
cated in  pupils.  This  method  is  widely  used  in  Germany,  where  the 
children  are  taken  in  groups  to  the  country,  to  the  Palm  and  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  to  the  Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  wnth  their  teachers,  foi 
instruction. 

The  public  libraries  would  be  an  integral  part  of  such  a  movement. 
Package  and  branch  libraries  have  already  been  established  in  many 
schools  and  in  connection  with  the  recreation  centers.     If  the  branch 
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libraries  were  located  in  the  public  schools,  their  efficiency  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

All  of  these  activities  have  already  been  begun  by  these  agencies. 

The  following  schematic  organization  is  suggested,  operating  under 
a  single  director  connected  with  the  CVillege  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  : 

I.   City  College  and  Normal  College. 

To  offer  courses  in  higher  vocational  training,  college  extension 
work  and  public  lectures,  using  the  public  schools  as  branches,  with  pro- 
vision for  regularly  enrolled  students,  working  along  combined  corre- 
si)ondence  and  lecture  methods,  for  a  degree,  if  desired. 

2.   Public  Lecture  System. 

To  be  organized  under  the  City  College,  to  provide:  (a)  miscel- 
laneous lectures  and  entertainments  to  schools  and  organizations;  (bj  to 
organize  debating  and  civic  clubs  for  schools;  (c)  to  be  a  clearing-house 
to  supply  lecturers  and  entertainments  to  neighborhood  organizations 
at  the  expense  of  such  organizations. 

3.  Director  of  Vocation  Schools. 

To  have  charge  of  all  the  evening  educational  work  of  elementary 
and  high  school  grades,  as  well  as  vocational  classes  suited  to  students 
of  these  grades. 

4.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

To  provide  lecturers  to  public  school  centers  on  art  and  science:  to 
supply  collections  of  paintings  or  copies,  and  natural  history  exhibits, 
and  to  promote  a  city-wide  knowledge  of  art  and  natural  "historv  bv 
extension  work  as  well  as  in  the  museums. 

5.   Public  Libraries. 

To  extend  branches  into  the  public  schools;  to  provide  syllabi  for 
debates,  for  lecture  classes,  for  clubs,  and  to  be  closely  integrated  with 
the  public  schools. 

6.  Director  of  Recreation. 

To  control  all  intensive  playground  and  school  recreation  in  the 
City;  to  stimulate  the  organization  of  social  center  groups  in  the  schools: 
to  receive  reports  and  supervise  the  directors  of  the  same;  to  promote 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  and  to  build  up  locally  initiated  school 
centers  in  contradistinction  to  recreation  centers.  Such  director  alsa 
to  be  the  supervisor  of  all  city  playgrounds. 


CHAPTER  IV.     THE  WIDER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT- 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Section  i.     The  School  Building's  Changing  Architecture. 

Section  2.     The  School  and  the  Branch  Library. 

Section  3.     The  School,  the  Polling  Place  and  as  Center  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Town  Meeting. 

Section  4.  The  School  House  an  Employment  and  Vocational  Agency 

Section  5.  The  School  and  the  Health  Department. 

Section  6.  The  School  as  a  Musical  and  Dramatic  Center. 

Section  7.  Festivals  and  Folk  Dancing. 

Section  8.  The  Motion  Picture  Theater. 

Section  9.  The  School  as  an  Art  Center. 

Section  10.     The  Relation  of  the  Community  to  Outlined  Leisure  Time 
Program. 

Section  11.    Local  School  Boards. 


The  School  the  Natural  Recreation  Center. 

Even  if  no  such  correlation  of  agencies  be  brought  about,  the  pub- 
lic school  buildings  offer  the  best  possible  agency  for  the  development 
of  a  city-wide  program  of  leisure.  There  are  more  than  500  school 
houses  in  the  city,  which  represent  an  investment  of  $135,000,000. 
The  schools  are  used  for  but  six  or  seven  hours  in.  the  day,  for  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  but  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  lie  idle  in 
the  evenings,  the  late  afternoons,  on  holidays  and  Sundays,  and  are 
used  to  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  possible  efficiency.  The  in- 
terest on  this  investment  is  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  measured  in  money 
terms,  the  loss  to  the  community  in  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
alone,  through  failure  to  use  these  facilities  up  to  their  capacity,  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000  a  year. 

To  the  school  buildings  the  children  are  accustomed  to  come. 
About  the  life  of  the  children  activities  of  the  adolescent  and  the 
parent  can  be  easily  grouped.  There  is  little  inertia  to  be  overcome  by 
the  public  schools:  no  racial,  religious  or  political  prejudices  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Round  about  the  schools  the  dance  hall  plies  its  trade,  as  do 
the  saloon  and  other  shabby  places  of  recreation.  Outside  of  the  doors 
of  the  inhospitable  school  children  play  in  the  street;  they  have  no 
place  to  go  after  school  hours;  no  place  in  the  evening,  on  holidays,  or 
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on  Sunday.  They  are  demoralized  by  the  street,  by  the  unregulated 
inlluences  of  gang  life,  and  by  the  commercialized  agencies  of  recrea- 
tion which  flourish  upon  them. 

The  existing  commercial  means  of  recreation  disintegrate  the  fam- 
ily; the  school  center  will  bring  the  family  together.  L'nder  present 
conditions  the  father  goes  to  the  saloon,  the  daughter  to  the  dance 
hall,  the  boy  to  the  pool  room,  the  dance  hall,  or  the  gang.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  great  city  for  the  whole  family  but  the  school.  It  is  the 
only  agency  that  can  bring  the  family  together  by  reason  of  the  variety 
of  entertainments  that  can  be  offered. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  of  the  volun- 
tary activities  described  elsewhere,  indicates  that  the  people  are  eager 
to  use  the  public  school  properties  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  if  they 
are  open  to  them  on  more  generous  terms  and  are  architecturally  ad- 
justed to  community  uses.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  the 
school  buildings  should  be  open  365  days  in  the  year,  and  for  as  many 
hours  in  the  day,  including  Sundays,  as  is  possible  without  interfer- 
ing with  regular  school  work. 

Demands  for  playgrounds,  for  equipment  and  for  supervisors  are 
constantly  being  made.  But,  no  matter  what  the  provision  for  out- 
door recreation  may  l)e,  it  will  remain  inadequate  to  the  need,  because 
of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  city  land.  Playgrounds,  too,  can  be  used  for 
but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  only  by  children  of  a  certain  age. 
They  have  no  value  to  the  adult — little  value  to  the  grown  boy  or  girl. 
They,  too,  represent  a  waste  during  the  months  when  idle. 

The  public  school,  on  the  other  hand,  already  exists.  It  is  advan- 
tageously located.  It  can  be  used  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Provision  can  easily  be  made  for  the 
family  group.  An  appropriation  adequate  to  open  a  single  playground 
in  a  crowded  district  would  be  sufficient  to  equip  several  school  houses 
with  gymnasiums,  play  and  club  rooms,  branch  li1)raries  and  other  ac- 
cessories  for  use  by  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Dancing  is  a  universal  form  of  recreation,  and  the  school  center 
can  be  made  to  compete  with  the  commercialized  dance  hall  with  great 
gain  to  the  morals  and  enjoyment  of  the  community. 

The  public  armories,  no  less  than  the  public  schools,  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  a  recreational  program  without  increased  expenditure  for 
plant.  They,  too,  are  used  for  but  a  fraction  of  the  time.  They  are 
admirably  suited  to  concerts,  indoor  athletics,  municipal  dances,,  festi- 
vals and  other  gatherings.  As  the  center  of  a  group  of  schools  they 
can  be  used  for  competitive  activities.  Here,  too.  is  an  immense  un- 
used plant,  with  great  possibilities  of  usefulness  in  a  leisure-time  pro- 
gram. 

The  school  as  a  neig"hl)orhood  center  has  taken  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tions of  more  people  than  any  other  idea  of  recent  years.  President 
Woodrow  ^^^ilson.  in  speaking  of  the  social  center  idea,  says: 
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"The  school  houses,  dotted  here  and  there  and  evervwhere  over  the  great  expanse 
of  the  nation,  will  one  day  prove  to  be  the  roots  of  that  great  tree  of  liberty  which 
will  spread  for  the  sustenance  and  protection  of  all  mankind." 

Speaking  at  a  Rochester  school  center  gathering,  Justice  Charles 
E.  Hughes  said : 

"I  am  more  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  (the  social  center  movement)  and  what 
it  stands  for  than  in  anything  else  in  the  world.  You  are  buttressing  the  foundations 
of  democracy." 

Section  i.    The  School  Building's  Changing  Architecture. 

School  architecture  is  already  undergoing  a  change  in  response  to 
the  wider  use  of  the  schools.  Xew  York  has  been  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  in  the  country  in  this  respect.  Auditoriums  have 
been  added  in  sixty  schools,  while  twenty-eight  contain  so-called  as- 
sembly rooms,  not  used  for  class  purposes.  The  auditoriums  of  the 
newer  buildings  have  stages,  while  in  some  buildings  pipe  organs  have 
been  installed.  Roofs  have  been  planned  for  play,  baths  have  been  in- 
stalled and  the  gymnasiums  have  been  made  serviceable  to  adults  as 
well  as  children. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
newer  type  of  school  architecture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
appointed  school  buildings  in  America.  The  entrance  is  wide  and  spa- 
cious and  suggests  the  foyer  of  a  public  building.  As  one  enters,  a 
large  fireplace  is  in  the  foreground,  with  bench  seats  on  either  side. 
The  ceiling  is  heavily  timbered  and  the  walls  are  to  be  decorated  by 
well-known  artists.  The  corridors  are  so  arranged  that  art  and  other 
exhibits  can  be  held  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
school.  The  auditorium  on  the  ground  floor  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  the  street.  A  stage,  with  footlights 
and  curtain,  as  well  as  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  scenery,  has 
been  added.  There  are  dressing-rooms,  equipped  with  mirrors,  lockers 
and  washstands,  as  an  adjunct  to  dramatic  performances.  The  stage  is 
also  equipped  with  small  laboratory  apparatus  for  scientific  demonstra- 
tion. Above  the  stage  is  a  splendid  pipe  organ.  The  auditorium  con- 
tains a  motion-picture  equipment.  There  are  several  gymnasiums  in 
the  building,  with  lockers  and  baths,  as  well  as  large,  well-lighted  din- 
ing and  lunch  rooms  for  girls,  which  could  be  used  for  neighborhood 
dinners  or  dances.  Upon  the  roof  is  a  spacious  roof-garden.  Many 
citizens  cooperated  with  suggestions  for  the  planning  of  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  people's  club- 
house and  center  of  recreational  life  for  the  community. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Division  of  Recreation  of  the  Sage 
Foundation,  by  Clarence  A.  Perry,  reviews  the  "Social  Center  Fea- 
tures in  New  Elementary  School  Architecture."  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  plans  of  sixteen  socialized  schools,  in  Lexington,   Kentucky, 
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Reno,  Nevada,  Washington,  D.  C,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Gary,  Ind.,  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Houston,  Texas,  Cincinnati,  O., 
Cleveland,  O.,  Chicago,  111.,  Southborongh,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City. 
A  study  of  these  plans  shows  that  boards  of  education  all  over  the 
country  are  consciously  adjusting  the  public  school  to  a  variety  of 
uses  by  the  community.  The  auditoriums  are  frequently  provided 
with  movable  seats,  so  that  the  room  may  be  used  for  dancing  and 
receptions.  Some  of  the  auditoriums  contain  gymnasium  facilities ; 
in  some  the  kindergarten  and  assembly  room  are  combined.  Stages, 
drop-curtains  and  footlights  are  being  installed,  the  two  schools  in 
Reno,  Nevada,  being  provided  with  two  complete  sets  of  scenery.  In- 
side playrooms  are  quite  frequentl)'  included,  while  even  the  ward 
schools  are  equipped  with  regular  gymnasiums,  which  are  usually  lo- 
cated in  the  basement  under  the  assembly  room.  Roof  gardens  are 
common  accessories  in  the  larger  cities,  while  a  school  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  is  equipped  with  a  bowling  alley,  and  the  Milwaukee  schools 
are  being  equipped  with  pool  tables.  Schools  furnished  with  gym- 
nasiums usually  contain  shower  baths  in  the  adjoining  dressing-rooms, 
while  many  of  the  new  schools  possess  plunge  baths  or  swimming 
pools.  Many  of  the  schools  make  special  provision  for  branch  librar- 
ies, which  are  open  in  the  evening.  The  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  com- 
munity are  usually  on  the  ground  floor,  or  in  the  basement,  so  as  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  uses  of  the  school  for  education. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  rooms  are  included  in  many 
schools,  equipped  with  benches,  tools,  and  opportunity  for  manual 
training  work.  The  school  kitchens  are  used  for  evening  training  in 
domestic  science,  and  make  possible  the  holding  of  dinners  and  other 
functions  where  refreshments  can  be  served.  Many  of  the  newer 
buildings  are  provided  with  lunch  rooms. 

Medical  and  dental  school  inspection,  which  is  now  carried  on  in 
most  up-to-date  school  systems,  has  led  to  provision  for  special  rooms 
for  this  work.  Dispensaries  are  placed  in  many  of  the  newer  buildings, 
as  well  as  rest  rooms  and  laboratories  and  other  dispensary  facilities. 
Schools  are  beginning  to  dispense  with  the  immovable  seat,  not  only 
in  the  auditorium,  but  in  the  class  rooms  as  well.  The  desk  is  attached 
directly  to  the  chair,  which  has  rubber  tips  on  the  front  legs  and  metal 
on  the  rear  ones. 

This  change  in  school  architecture  has  taken  place  within  a  very 
few  vears.  There  has  been  no  organized  attempt  to  promote  the  idea ; 
to  crystallize  ofticial  thought,  or  to  standardize  school  architecture 
along  new  lines.  The  movement  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sitv  for  a  far  wider  leisure-time  program  than  the  park  and  the  play- 
ground can  possibly  offer:  it  is  a  recognition,  too,  of  the  changing 
nature  of  education  and  the  waste  involved  in  using  the  public  school 
buildings  for  but  six  hours  in  the  day. 

It  is  believed  that  education  will  benefit  greatly  by  the  conversion  of 
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the  schoolhouse  iiilo  a  community  Imilding :  such  a  change  will  remove 
the  severely  pedagogical  quality  of  the  school  building,  and,  through  the 
change,  the  attitude  of  the  child  to  the  school,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
munity to  education,  will  be  altered  as  well.  It  will  tend  to  break  down 
the  detachment  of  education  and  merge  it  more  closely  with  the  com- 
munity life. 

And.  just  as  education  is  becoming  a  part  of  life  in  the  broadest  and 
most  inclusive  sense  of  the  term,  so  the  physical  instruments  of  educa- 
tion should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  city,  rather  than  be  detached  from 
it.  This  is  an  added  reason  for  the  retention  of  control  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  plans,  specifications  and  location  of 
public  buildings.  Through  such  control  schools  may  be  so  located  as  to 
form  part  of  the  ofiicial  city  plan ;  they  may  be  made  the  central  build- 
ings in  local  civic  centers ;  they  can  be  worked  into  a  comprehensive  leis- 
ure-time program,  and  be  equipped  for  many  new  uses  b\-  the  com- 
munity. 

In  view  of  the  undoubted  extension  of  the  school  center  idea  and  the 
use  of  the  school  by  the  community  it  is  recommended  that  new  school 
buildings  be  designed  to  provide  or  be  arranged  so  as  easily  to  provide  in 
the  future  for  neighborhood  activities.  Especially  should  the  basement 
be  made  available  for  other  than  school  use.  Some  rooms  should  be 
provided  with  movable  seats.  The  auditorium  should  have  stages  large 
enough  for  dramatic  performances  with  provision  for  scenery  and  dress- 
ing rooms.  The  gymnasium  and  baths  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
streets,  while  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  branch  libraries, 
reading  and  club  rooms,  as  well  as  for  a  variety  of  meeting  rooms. 
Other  suggestions  as  to  potential  uses  of  the  school  are  indicated  in  the 
following  pages. 

Section  2.     The  School  and  the  Branch  Library. 

Within  the  past  few  years  New  York  has  erected  32  branch  libraries 
(Manhattan,  Bronx,  Richmond),  in  the  construction  of  which  $1,422,- 
201  has  been  spent  upon  sites,  and  $2,595,890  on  the  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  total  cost  of  these  branch  libraries  was  $4,018,091, 
and  the  annual  maintenance  charges  (1912)  were  $486,310.  A  large 
part  of  this  cost  could  have  been  saved  had  the  school  and  the  branch 
library  been  housed  under  the  same  roof. 

In  addition,  the  branch  libraries  are  not  united  with  the  schools,  as 
they  could  and  should  be,  for  the  libraries  ought  to  be  a  closely  inte- 
grated agency  of  education.  Were  the  branch  library  within  the  school 
the  child  would  come  to  the  library  when  he  comes  to  school.  He  would 
learn  to  use  it  while  young.  During  the  hours  when  not  reciting  he 
could  be  in  the  library  rooms.  Study  would  be  enriched  and  diversi- 
fied by  the  use  of  periodicals  and  reference  books.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  high  schools.     But,  even  in  the  elementary  school,  the  child  would 
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be  brought  in  contact  with  hterature  (hiring  his  most  formative  age ; 
with  hterature  far  mcjre  attractive  than  the  average  text-book.  Art 
exhibits  could  be  held  in  the  library,  as  is  now  the  practice  to  a  limited 
extent,  while  the  many  story-telling  and  other  activities  which  the  librar- 
ies have  assumed  would  provide  a  place  for  the  children  after  school 
hours.  There  would  be  a  saving  in  books,  in  space,  in  employees,  in 
time,  as  well  as  in  building  costs  and  maintenance  charges. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  bring  the  liljrary  much  closer  to 
the  people.  By  the  use  of  printed  slii)S.  containing  lists  of  current  books, 
children  would  deliver  books  to  i)arents  too  exhausted  or  unfamiliar 
with  the  library  to  make  use  of  it. 

No  cultural  institution  in  America  has  widened  its  activities  in  a 
more  democratic  way  than  has  the  public  library.  And  were  it  housed 
under  a  common  roof  with  the  school,  and  its  work  correlated  with  that 
of  education,  the  efficiency  of  both  agencies  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  McLenegan,  the  Public  Librarian  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, says  of  the  school  center  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  library :  ^ 

''Suppose  you  come  home  in  the  evening  from  the  shop — I  am  speaking  now  of  a 
city  Hbrary — suppose  you  come  from  the  shop,  where  some  of  the  really  thought- 
ful men  of  the  modern  city  work.  You  reach  home  possibly  at  six  o'clock,  change 
your  clothing  and  remove  the  grime  of  the  day's  toil,  get  your  supper,  and  take  a 
little  thoughtful  tobacco  to  soothe  the  irritations  of  the  day  and  induce  a  philosophic 
spirit.  That  program  is  not  too  self-indulgent,  is  it?  The  man  who  told  us  how 
to  live  on  twenty-four  hours  a  day  says  that  every  man  in  creation  has  a  right  to  that 
much.  Put  on  your  overcoat  and  go  to  the  library  a  mile  away.  If  your  courage 
does  not  show  signs  of  evaporating,  you  are  a  good  man.  If  you  can  keep  it  up  two 
nights  a  week  during  the  winter,  you  are  a  wonder.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this 
man  comes  from  a  machine  shop,  a  brewery,  a  tanner\-,  an  office,  or  a  store.  A  tired 
man  is  a  man  who  is  tired,  and  eight  hours  work  per  day  makes  any  man  tired.  See, 
then,  how  this  man  is  handicapped  in  the  use  of  the  library,  if  the  central  library  is  a 
mile  distant  from  his  home.  If  he  walks,  he  is  handicapped  by  the  distance  and  by 
his  fatigue  after  his  day  of  toil.  Try  it  j'ourself.  If  you  can  pursue  a  systematic  and 
profitable  course  of  reading  throughout  the  winter,  visiting  the  library  once  a  week, 
you  have  demonstrated  your  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  for  you  are  of  that 
stern  stuff  that  nothing  will  keep  down  or  turn  aside.  You  are  a  profitable  citizen, 
not  because  of  the  library,  but  in  spite  of  it." 

And  again : 

"Another  great  advantage  of  this  branch  in  the  school  house  is  that  it  gives  every 
home  an  almost  ideal  means  of  communication  with  the  librarj- — and  that  is  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  in  a  large  library — how  the  home  may  communicate  with  the 
library.  Thousands  of  little  messengers  travel  every  day  from  the  home  to  the  school. 
All  that  is  needed  are  proper  finding  lists  and  the  children  do  the  trotting  for  a  tired 
or  busy  father  or  mother.  As  a  means  of  communication  it  is  ideal,  and  nothing  like 
it  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  homes  now  exists.  Think  that  over  a  few  times.  I  am 
sure  the  more  you  think  of  it,  the  better  you  will  think  it." 

Section  3.     The  School,  the  Polling  Place  and  as  Center  for  the 
Neighborhood  Town  Meeting. 

The  public  school  is  already  being  used  as  a  polling-place  in  Los  An- 
geles, Milwaukee,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Chicago.     The  principal  of  one 

'  "The  Social   Center,"  by   Edward  J.  Ward,  p.  216. 
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of  the  Los  Angeles  schools  is  quoted  in  the  Survey  (Jan.  20,  1912)  as 
saving  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  experiment: 

"I  cannot  say  as  to  the  political  side,  but  school  proceedings  have  not  been  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way.  We  gave  up  one  room  in  this  case,  but  a  mere  transfer  of  a 
class  was  made  and  there  was  no  interruption  in  studies  or  recitations.  Everything 
has  been  quiet  and  orderly,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  use  of  a  room  for  the 
booth  does  not  interfere  in  any  way." 

The  school  superintendent  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  says  that  "the  older 
pupils  in  the  schools  are  sometimes  taken  down  in  detachments  to  see 
the  elections  in  process.  This  tends  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  the 
study  of  civics." 

In  the  report  upon  the  conduct  of  elections,  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  of  New  York  City,  in  April,  191 1,  a  new  plan  for 
registering  voters  was  presented.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
was  stated  in  the  following  words : 

"It  will  make  possible  the  use  of  schoolhouses  for  polling  places  in  a  number  of 
election  districts,  thus  providing  more  commodious  polling  places  at  a  reduced  ex- 
pense. Some  objections  have  been  offered  to  this  proposed  use  of  the  schoolhouses. 
We  believe  the  objections  are  largely  sentimental  and  based  upon  an  entirely  wrong 
conception  of  polling  places  as  associated  with  partisanship  in  politics,  rather  than 
as  provided  by  the  state  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  important  functions  of  citizen- 
ship." 

That  economies  are  possible  through  the  use  of  the  basements  of 
the  public  schools  for  this  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pense for  the  rental  of  polling-places  in  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater 
New  York,  during  the  general  election,  the  four  registration  days  and 
one  primary  day,  amounted  to  $102,565   (1911).^ 

The  dangers  of  fraud  and  corruption  would  be  greatly  reduced  if 
the  public  schools  were  used  for  polling-places.  The  character  of  elec- 
tions would  change.  Men  would  come  to  the  schoolhouse  to  vote  with  a 
new  sense  of  citizenship  that  is  not  produced  under  the  present  environ- 
ment. 

During  the  campaign  of  1912  the  auditorium  of  at  least  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  New  York  was  used  for  political  meetings.  The  meet- 
ings were  orderly  and  free  from  disturbance.  The  public  schools  in 
Jersey  City  have  been  opened  to  partisan  meetings,  as  have  the  schools 
of  Chicago.  For  the  regulation  of  the  meetings  in  Jersey  City  the  Board 
of  Education  promulgated  a  special  set  of  rules.  The  superintendent 
of  public  schools  of  Jersey  City  says  that  the  "prevalent  good  order 
was  the  cause  of  much  favorable  comment."  "Some  visitors,"  he  said, 
"had  to  be  cautioned  against  smoking,  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
building,  but  there  was  no  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  included  many  ladies,  to  indulge  in  smoking  during  the 
proceedings." 

^  A  study  of  School  Social  Centers.     Clarence  A.  Perry,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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There  is  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  partisan 
meeting  would  be  elevated  by  the  wider  use  of  the  school  for  political 
gatherings.  Women  would  be  more  likely  to  come.  The  gatherings 
would  be  free  from  connection  with  the  saloon  and  the  evils  of  such 
meeting-places.  Candidates  would  be  relieved  from  many  expenses,  as 
would  political  parties.  The  use  of  the  public  schools  for  this  purpose 
would  greatly  increase  public  intelligence  and  the  wide  discussion  of 
public  questions. 

Section  4.     The  School  House  an  Employment  and  Vocational  Agency. 

The  suggestion  that  an  employment  agency  be  part  of  the  extended 
activities  of  the  school  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  unemployment  is  as 
dangerous  as  illiteracy  to  the  welfare  of  a  community,  and  that  the 
protection  of  the  school  and  the  community  are  never  more  needed 
than  during  the  transition  from  school  life  to  working  life.  Boys  and 
girls  are  "pitchforked  into  the  working  world,''  as  Charles  Booth  says, 
with  little  or  no  preparation  for  their  life  work.  Teachers,  as  well  as 
parents,  are  too  busy  and  uninformed  to  be  of  help  to  them.  They  may 
be  life-long  misfits.  The  school  is  the  natural  agency  to  supply  voca- 
tional advice.  The  connecting  link  betw^een  school  work  and  life  work 
is  the  night  school,  which  answers  to  the  needs  of  wage  earners  and 
foreigners  eager  to  become  wage  earners.  The  instruction  offered  in  it 
must  be  utilitarian  and  practical,  not  academic.  The  school  is  the 
normal  vocational  guidance  center. 

A  suggested  program  for  the  development  of  night  schools  along 
this  line  includes  the  appointment  of  a  vocational  adviser,  who  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  pupil's  educational  and  occupational  history,  shall 
endeavor  to  know  him  personally  and  discover  and  help  develop  his 
capacities.  An  evening  school  physician  should  also  be  in  attendance, 
to  give  special  instruction  in  regard  to  industrial  hygiene.  The  school 
should  be  a  center  of  information  about  trades  and  professions,  oppor- 
tunities of  local  or  distant  employment,  and  should  he  closely  affiliated 
with  public  and  private  technical  educational  agencies  and  bureaus  of 
employment.  Talks  and  discussions  could  be  held  about  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various  trades  and  professions.  Demon- 
strations and  moving-picture  films  could  add  to  the  value  and  interest 
of  such  gatherings. 

That  the  idea  of  vocational  guidance  is  making  its  way  into  the 
schools  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  action  of  the  city  of  Boston,  which, 
through  cooperating  with  an  existing  Vocational  Bureau — a  private  en- 
terprise— has  appointed  vocational  advisers  in  every  one  of  the  city 
schools. 

Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission, 
says  of  the  activity  of  the  public  employment  agencies  recently  inaugu- 
rated bv  that  state: 
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"It  is  meeting  with  success  in  enlisting  municipal  authorities  and  local  associations 
of  manufacturers  in  supporting  financially  and  supervising  the  employment  offices.  It 
has  arranged  with  a  few  country  bankers  to  act  as  agents  for  their  localities.  With 
a  broadening  idea  of  the  school  as  a  social  center  and  the  employment  of  principals 
■who  are  wide  awake  and  alive  to  their  social  opportunities,  the  commission  could  enlist 
them  as  a  part  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  state." 


Section  5.     The  School  and  the  Health  Department. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  public  school  should  not  house 
the  local  health  office,  and  be  the  headquarters  of  the  health  depart- 
ment and  visiting  nurses.  It  should  be  the  community  medical  and 
dental  dispensary.  It  is  believed  that  great  economy  could  be  effected, 
and  far  greater  efficiency  secured  were  the  local  health  administration 
closely  correlated  with  the  public  schools.  The  condition  of  the  child 
is  a  good  barometer  of  the  home.  And  the  home  can  be  most  easily 
reached  by  health  officers  and  visiting  nurses  through  the  child.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  functions  of  the  gymnasium  directors  and  the 
health  officers  could  l^e  merged. 

That  medical  inspection  and  care  of  school  children  are  still  far  from 
adequate  is  beginning  to  be  generally  recognized.  Dr.  George  B. 
Young,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  first  National  Conference  on  Social 
Center  Development,  said : 

"Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  feel  that  to  point  out  the  causes  of  th^  diseases  and 
defects  of  the  school  children  is  only  going  half  the  distance.  We  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  true  method  is  to  work  for  the  removal  of  the  conditions  which  permit 
these  causes  to  become  operative." 

The  working  out  of  such  a  preventive  policy  includes  the  presence 
in  each  school  of  a  physician,  dentist  and  nurse,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  laboratory  of  hygiene.  Thorough  and  frequent  examina- 
tions of  the  child's  physical  condition  should  be  made;  through  the 
nurse  home  conditions  should  be  investigated,  and  mothers  instructed 
in  the  care  and  preservation  of  their  children's  health.  Physical  train- 
ing and  hygiene  should  be  made  an  important  part  of  school  work  and 
apparatus  for  bathing  and  exercise  provided.  The  visiting  nurse,  by 
means  of  her  connection  with  the  home,  will  learn  about  unsanitary 
housing  or  factory  conditions  and  report  them  to  the  authorities.  A 
special  visiting  nurse  for  infancy  and  maternity  would  prevent  children 
reaching  school  age  with  their  bodies  already  marred  by  disease.  A 
trained  psychologist  in  the  schools  should  study  backward,  deficient 
and  defective  children. 

Of  this  kind  of  medical  inspection  Dr.  Goler,  Health  Commissioner 
of  Rochester,  writes : 

"In  many  cities  we  have  established  a  primitive  kind  of  medical  inspection,  and 
we  have  made  a  beginning  in  school  nursing.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  build  in  both 
directions ;  to  construct  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  children  and  for  the 
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care  of  children  wlio  meet  with  the  accident  of  sickness.  .  .  We  have  had  a  plan 
for  tilling  our  hospitals  and  clinics  with  material ;  here  is  a  scheme  for  emptying  our 
dispensary  waiting-rooms  and  keeping  our  hospital  beds  for  emergency  purposes. 
It  is  a  scheme  by  which  the  school  is  to  become  the  center  around  which  all  health 
activities  revolve.  The  babies  are  to  grow  up  into  health  with  the  teacher-nurse  who 
takes  them  to  school.  If  their  parents  are  poor,  let  them  get  milk  and  advice  from 
the  milk  station  in  the  school ;  if  their  teeth  need  attention,  let  them  go  to  the  school 
dentist  in  the  school ;  if  they  need  a  doctor  for  health,  let  them  have  the  advice  of  the 
school  doctor.  .  .  .  From  earliest  infancy  until  it  enters  school  the  nurse  will  watch 
the  child  grow  into  health  ;  instruct  the  mother  in  its  personal  hygiene  and  teach  the 
mother  how  to  avoid  the  accident  of  disease."  * 

The  establishment  of  a  dental  dispensary  in  a  pnblic  school  building 
in  Rochester  is  an  interesting  advance  on  this  line.  It  was  opened  in 
February,  19 10,  with  forty  local  dentists  alternating  in  attendance. 
Two  months  later  the  work  had  become  so  important  that  a  single 
dentist  was  secured  to  give  his  entire  time  to  it.  During  the  same  year 
the  Board  of  Education  provided  a  series  of  lectures  on  oral  hygiene  for 
school  children.  As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  by  these  lectures 
another  dispensary  is  to  be  opened  in  a  second  school  building. 

The  relation  of  defective  teeth  to  backward  school  work  has  been 
noted  in  various  cities.  In  New  York  the  statement  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick  that  two  decayed  teeth  retard  a  child's  work  by  six 
months.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  conducting  summer 
schools  for  backward  children,  part  of  which  could  be  saved  by  adequate 
dental  inspection  and  care. 

In  191 1  Philadelphia  opened  a  free  dental  dispensary  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  arranged  for  inspection  of  the  teeth  of  50,000  school  children 
by  a  volunteer  corps  of  local  dentists. 

These  are  steps  in  the  development  of  a  public  health  service  w^hich 
will  make  the  school  its  center  and  will  find  the  school  a  direct  means 
through  which  the  home  may  be  reached  and  influenced. 

Section  6.     The  School  as  a  Musical  and  Dramatic  Center. 

The  possibilities  of  the  school  as  a  music  center  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  old-fashioned  singing  school  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
demand  for  community  music,  for  folk  singing,  for  which  the  modern 
social  center  again  makes  provision.  As  Dr.  Samuel  Crothers  said  of 
the  community  singing  in  a  social  center  at  Rochester: 

"You  have  found  a  substitute  for  war.  You  know  that  we  peace  fellows  have  all 
the  arguments  but  one ;  and  that  one  has  been  unanswerable.  The  military  fellows 
say  that  it  takes  a  war  to  make  people  really  feel  together — to  know  a  common  interest, 
to  own  a  common  country.  And  how  do  they  prove  it?  They  tell  us  that  from  '61 
to  '65  we  were  a  singing  nation,  and  that's  true.  Those  were  the  days  when  we 
learned  'Marching  Through  Georgia,'  'Tenting  To-night,'  'Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the 
Glorj-,'  'Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,'  'When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.'  We 
learned  them  and  w-e  sang  them.  Since  then  we've  just  been  warm- 
ing over  the  words.  I  was  a  boy  in  those  days.  I  heard  it,  and  I  never  expected  to 
hear  that  note   again.     But   I   have  heard  it  again.     I   have   heard    it   here  to-night. 

'The  Social  Center,  E.  J.  Ward. 
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You  sang  in  that  spirit.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  down  underneath  you 
have  been  gripped  by  that  same  throbbing  common  reahty,  not  hate  this  time,  nor  fear, 
but  love.  You  knoz,.'  a  common  interest.  You  own  a  common  country.  You've  proved 
it,  for  you've  sung  in  that  spirit." ' 

In  Richmond,  Indiana,  not  only  the  children,  but  the  people  who 
gather  in  the  schoolhouses  are  successfully  trained  in  choral  singing. 
With  the  development  of  the  school  as  a  music  center  comes  naturally 
a  demand  for  orchestral  music,  which  easily  repays  in  service  the  ex- 
pense of  instruments  and  training.  And,  through  all  these  community 
activities,  opportunity  and  stimulus  are  offered  for  individual  develop- 
ment. 

Music  is  less  a  part  of  life  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  are  inclined  to  look  on  it  as  an  expensive  and  inaccessible 
form  of  culture.  It  has  become  complex  and  remote.  Without  train- 
ing we  are  bewildered  by  the  intricacies  of  the  modern  symphony;  its 
interpretation  of  human  experience  has  ceased  to  be  direct  and  intelligi- 
ble, as  it  is  in  the  folksong.  But  the  need  to  express  rhythm  and  melody 
rests  none  the  less  deep  in  human  nature.  Vaudeville  and  the  dance 
hall  help  to  satisfy  it.  The  problem  is  how  to  meet  this  insistent  de- 
mand ;  how  to  give  the  boy  and  girl,  the  man  and  the  woman,  who  have 
little  money  and  little  time,  opportunities  to  hear  good  music,  to  un- 
derstand it,  and  to  create  it ;  how  to  make  music  a  vital  part  of  their 
lives  and  a  means  of  social  betterment. 

We  know  that  this  is  more  successfully  achieved  in  European  coun- 
tries than  it  is  in  our  own.  In  Germany,  Austria,  France,  almost  every 
village  has  its  musical  organization,  the  larger  cities  having  orchestras 
and  church  societies,  which  give  frequent  performance.  The  Kaim  Or- 
chestra, of  Munich,  is  famous.  There  are  many  choral  societies  and 
small  village  organizations.  Richard  Wagner  describes  a  village 
evening  : 

"Let  us  .  .  .  look  in  at  the  little  room;  there  sit  a  father  and  his  three  sons 
about  a  round  table;  two  of  the  boys  play  the  violin,  the  third  one  plays  the  viola, 
the  father  the  'cello;  what  you  hear  them  play  with  such  understanding  and  so  full 
of  emotion  is  a  quartette,  composed  by  this  slender,  short  man  who  is  beating  time. 
He  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the  neighboring  village,  and  the  quartette  that  he  has  com- 
posed is  full  of  art,  beautiful  and  deeply  felt." 

In  this  country  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a  wider  and 
deeper  musical  life.  Boston  has  a  department  of  music,  under  the  city 
government,  which  gives  band  concerts  and  arranges  chamber  concerts 
during  the  winter  months  in  school  auditoriums.  Nearly  all  the  large 
cities  make  provision  for  music.  New  York  appropriates  over  $ioo,- 
ooo  a  year  for  the  purpose.  Cleveland,  O.,  has  organized  a  municipal 
orchestra.  In  this  growing  effort  to  socialize  music  the  school  center  is 
of  prime  importance.  In  it  good  music  can  be  presented,  ranging  from 
simple  forms  to  the  more  complex,  with  explanatory  lectures  or  com- 
'  The  Social  Center,  E.  J.  Ward. 
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ments,  and  neighborhood  choral  and  orchestral  societies  can  be  formed, 
giving  opportunity  for  self-expression.  In  the  democratically  operated 
social  center  there  can  be  a  systematically  organized  musical  life  in 
which  all  the  people  can  take  part. 

Jn  the  winter  of  1912  the  People's  Institute  organized  the  People's 
Music  League,  through  which  thirty  free  concerts  were  given  in  the 
school  auditoriums  by  volunteer  professional  talent.  As  many  more 
concerts  were  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Committee  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute in  Brooklyn.  These  concerts  filled  the  school  auditoriums  to  their 
capacity;  they  indicated  the  ease  with  which  the  community  itself  could 
organize  its  own  musical  talent  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  its  own  enter- 
tainment. 

The  People's  Music  League  also  organized  volunteer  orchestras  in 
connection  with  several  schools.  This  movement  was  suggested  by  the 
Beethoven  Symphony  Orchestra  of  over  one  hundred  pieces,  which 
sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  social  center  at  Public  School  No.  63. 
This  orchestra  gave  many  concerts  through  the  winter,  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  and  achieved  a  high  order  of  ability.  The  Cloakmakers' 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  brass  band  in  Public  School  No.  17,  and  smaller 
orchestras  in  several  other  public  schools  were  brought  together  by  the 
People's  Music  League,  composed  of  school  children  and  parents  from 
the  neighborhood. 

The  public  schools  already  expend  a  substantial  sum  in  the  teaching 
of  music.  The  school  music  department  might  easily  serve  as  an  in- 
spirational agency  for  the  democratic  organization  of  a  musical  life 
round  about  the  school,  in  which  the  people  could  take  a  part.  Supple- 
mentary lectures  or  comments  on  music  could  be  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment of  lectures,  while  neighborhood  choral  and  orchestral  societies 
could  be  formed,  either  on  their  own  initiative,  or  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Educational  Dramatic  League,  organized  by  the  People's  Insti- 
tute in  19 1 2,  with  Mrs.  August  Belmont  as  president  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Sheridan  Fry  as  director,  developed  forty  dramatic  centers  in  the 
schools  and  settlements,  each  of  them  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
a  trained  instructor.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  responded  im- 
mediately to  the  opportunity  for  dramatic  expression;  they  studied 
throughout  the  winter,  and  in  May  and  June  competitive  productions 
were  given  in  the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  league. 

Section  7.    Festivals  aud  Folk  Dancing. 

The  celebration  of  festivals  is  another  phase  of  social  center  activ- 
ity, and  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  all-inclusive,  democratic  organiza- 
tion. The  Fourth  of  July,  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  Easter,  \\'ashing- 
ton's  and  Lincoln's  birthdaj's  have  been  celebrated  in  the  social  centers 
of  various  cities.    An  effort  has  been  made  to  emphasize  the  real  mean- 
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m^  of  tlie  festival  in  each  case,  and  to  promote  community  feeling,  as 
opposed  to  class  or  race  distinctions.  In  Rochester,  and  also  in  other 
cities,  the  Fourth  has  been  celebrated  by  what  is  known  as  the  "New 
Citizens'  Birthday  Banquet,"  a  civic  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  arrival 
at  full  citizenship  of  young  men  and  naturalized  immigrants.  The  din- 
ner was  given  by  the  older  citizens,  who  acted  as  hosts  to  the  new  ones. 
Milwaukee's  social  center  celebration  of  Hallowe'en  emphasized  its  sig- 
nificance as  All  Souls'  Day,  and  helped  to  reduce  the  usual  destructive- 
ness  of  the  occasion.  In  a  cosmopolitan  neighborhood.  Christmas.  New 
Year  and  Easter  were  celebrated  with  their  original  significance,  as 
marking  the  winter  solstice,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  and  the  be- 
ginning of  spring.  In  an  Italian  and  American  neighborhood  the  birth- 
days of  Washington  and  Garibaldi  were  observed  together.  In  a  Wis- 
consin town  the  commencement  of  the  high  school  was  made  a  town 
celebration. 

]\Ir.  E.  S.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Festival  Committee  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  says  in  regard  to  school 
centers  and  national  festivals : 

"The  fact  that  festivals  are  observed  by  each  social  class  in  its  own  peculiar  way 
tends  to  fix  the  lines  of  social  cleavage  by  strengthening  the  class  consciousness ;  and 
anything  that  tends  to  the  establishment  of  rigid  class  lines  shakes  the  foundations  of 
democracy.     .     .     . 

"The  arguments  that  justify  the  expansion  of  public  activities  in  recreation  and 
education  apply  with  special  force  to  the  utilization  of  public  school  property  in  the 
celebration  of  national  holidays.  The  taxpayer  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is 
not  getting  full  returns  for  money  invested  when  he  permits  school  buildings  to 
deteriorate  with  the  year  while  standing  unused  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  With  the 
school  buildings  open  on  holidays,  when  many  stores  and  factories  are  closed,  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  presented  to  bring  people  together  in  the  practice  of  democracy 
so  that  a  realization  of  the  fact  of  common  proprietorship  opens  the  way  for  further 
common  activities.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  school  the  people  in  the  practice  of 
democracy  so  that  a  welding  of  the  various  elements  results  and  a  solidarity  is  given  to 
the  social  body  which  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to   accomplish." 

Section  8.    The  Motion  Picture  Theater. i 

The  motion-picture  film  has  democratized  theater-going  in  America ; 
it  has  carried  the  dramatic  appeal  into  the  lives  of  all  classes,  young  and 
old.  That  this  powerful  influence  should  not  be  limited  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  commercial  agencies  is  obvious.  Already  there  is  widespread 
agitation  for  the  introduction  of  motion  pictures  into  the  public  schools, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  as  well  as  of  extension  work.  In 
Wisconsin  many  schoolhouses  are  now  equipped  with  machines,  and  the 
University  Extension  Division  recommends  the  use  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture film,  and  has  asked  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  establish 
a  film  library. 

Motion  pictures  serve  as  a  social  magnet;  they  appeal  to  the  whole 

family,  and  can  be  made  to  combine  amusement  with  education.     Even 

^  From  address  of  John  Collier,  Secretary  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion 
Picture  Films.    The  Social  Center,  E.  J.  Wood. 
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in  the  commercial  theater  many  educational  films  have  been  shown, 
dealing  with  geography,  steel-making  and  mining,  historical  episodes, 
agriculture  and  physical  sciences.  Pure  milk,  anti-typhoid  and  anti- 
tuberculosis propagandas  have  been  dramatized  and  have  gone  through 
the  regular  commercial  channels  to  more  than  io,ooo,cxdo  people  in  this 
country.  As  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  the  motion-picture  film  in- 
troduces the  dramatic  and  motor  element  into  instruction,  arouses  in- 
terest, and  stimulates  attention.  The  danger  of  eye-strain  can  be  mini- 
mized by  care  in  the  selection  and  exhibition  of  films. 

As  a  part  of  the  social  center  activities  the  motion-picture  show 
would  attract  people  who  might  be  indifferent  to  lectures,  concerts,  or 
other  activities  of  the  center.  The  tremendous  interest  now  being  di- 
verted into  commercial  channels  is  indicated  by  statistics  gathered  by 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Moving  Pictures.  There  are 
about  10,000  motion-picture  shows  in  the  United  States,  charging  five 
and  ten  cents  admission.  The  daily  audience  throughout  the  year  num- 
bers not  less  than  4,000.000,  and  of  this  probably  400,000  are  children 
of  school  age.  In  certain  congested  districts  of  New  York  a  census 
roughly  taken  two  years  ago  indicated  that  in  different  schools  from 
fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  motion-picture  shows 
at  least  once  a  week.  There  are  800  motion-picture  shows  in  New 
York,  patronized  by  500.000  persons  daily,  of  whom  probably  60,000 
are  children. 

The  problem  of  expense  in  introducing  the  motion-picture  film  into 
school  is  complicated  at  present  by  the  fact  that  the  school  has  to  deal, 
in  ordinary  cases,  with  the  regular  film  exchange;  has  to  pay  a  rela- 
tively high  rental  for  films  which  it  uses  once  or  twice  a  day;  and  has 
to  fight  for  the  right  to  select  its  own  films.  The  commercial  manager 
is  indift'erent  to  the  program,  takes  what  the  exchange  gives  him.  and 
runs  the  film  off  a  number  of  times  each  day,  thus  using  it  up  rapidly 
and  necessitating  a  high  rental.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  lies  in 
organization ;  in  the  establishment  of  an  educational  film  exchange, 
supplying  a  number  of  educational  institutions,  or  in  the  association  of 
a  number  of  institutions  together  and  the  purchase  of  an  independent 
film  library.  By  this  means  the  rental  cost  of  an  educational  film  could 
be  reduced  from  the  present  rate  of  from  one  to  eight  dollars  a  day  to 
from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars. 

Section  9.    The  School  as  an  Art  Center. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School  was  consciously  designed  for 
the  holding  of  art  and  other  exhibits  in  the  corridors.  It  is  admirably 
arranged  for  this  purpose.  The  city  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  uses  its 
schoolhouses  as  art  centers,  and  so  saves  the  expense  of  a  separate 
building,  while  the  pictures  are  placed  where  they  will  most  benefit  the 
communitv.     Richmond  claims  the  distinction  of  beins:  the  "Art  Cen- 
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ter  oi  America."  The  Richmond  experiment  is  described  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Dudley  Foiilke.  According  to  his  account  the  movement  began  in 
1807.  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  club  women,  local  artists  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  An  exhibition  of  local  paintings  was  held 
in  one  of  the  public  schools.  The  success  of  this  exhibition  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  art  association,  with  Airs.  Ella  Bond  Johnston  as  its 
president. 

"The  association  grew  in  numbers,"  writes  Mr.  Foulke ;  "the  use  of  the  Garfield 
school  building  was  repeated  each  successive  year ;  professors  in  a  local  college,  teachers 
in  the  schools,  newspaper  men,  local  artists  and  business  men  cooperated ;  the  associa- 
tion was  not  long  afterward  incorporated,  and  all  these  elements  were  represented 
upon  its  board  of  directors,  composed  of  seventeen  of  the  citizens,  men  and  women." ' 

The  association  is  supported  by  subscriptions  circulated  among  the 
members,  by  gifts  and  a  moderate  appropriation  voted  each  year  by  the 
city  council.  Exhibitions  are  free,  and  the  annual  dues  merely  nominal. 
Fourteen  exhibitions  have  been  held,  and  pictures  have  been  secured 
from  studios  and  collections  throughout  the  country.  Lectures  and  ad- 
dresses on  art  are  given  in  connection  with  the  exhibition. 

When  the  association  had  accumulated  a  surplus  fund  it  began  to 
buy  pictures,  beginning  with  those  by  Indiana  artists  and  extending  to 
others.  Its  collection  now,  including  gifts,  numbers  about  twenty  ex- 
cellent canvases.  From  the  collection  purchases  are  made  by  citizens 
of  the  town  and  by  public  schools.  The  children  of  one  school  clubbed 
together  and  earned  $150  to  purchase  a  painting  for  their  school  build- 
ing. Later  they  raised  the  same  amount  of  money  for  another.  The 
public  schools  own  sixty  oil  and  water  color  paintings,  most  of  them 
purchased  from  the  annual  exhibitions,  in  addition  to  five  hundred  pho- 
tographs of  famous  pictures. 

Besides  paintings,  the  exhibitions  include  etchings,  bronzes,  draw- 
ings, sketches  and  colored  prints,  and  handicrafts.  A  prize  is  given 
each  year  for  the  best  painting  by  an  Indiana  artist,  which  attracts  in- 
terest, not  because  of  the  amount  of  money  involved,  but  because  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Richmond  exhibition. 

The  success  of  the  association  led  to  the  extension  of  its  work  in 
other  cities.  Muncie,  Vincennes,  Lafayette,  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Terre  Haute  have  joined  with  Richmond  to  form  an  art  group; 
in  each  of  the  cities  the  same  collection  is  exhibited.  Because  of  the 
enlarged  circuit  better  pictures  can  be  secured  and  exhibited  at  less  ex- 
pense. 

Of  the  close  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  association  with  public 
school  instruction  Mr.  Foulke  says : 

"The  most  important  step  taken,  however,  was  when  the  present  high  school  building 
was  erected.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  the  school  board  determined  to  incor- 
porate in  it  three  rooms  for  a  permanent  art  gallery.  These  rooms  are  located  above 
the  auditorium,  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  are  equipped  for  the  purpose  as  per- 

'  The  Social  Center,  E.  J.  Ward. 
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fectly  as  the  best  modern  galleries  anywhere.  The  gray-green  covering  of  the  walls 
sets  off  the  pictures  to  the  best  advantage.  ...  By  means  of  this  association  and 
these  exhibitions  the  interest  in  art  in  the  city  of  Richmond  has  been  stimulated  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  valuable  series  of  twenty  university  extension  lectures  was  given 
last  winter  .  .  .  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  and  lantern  slides. 
This  instruction  was  given  by  an  expert  thoroughly  qualified  to  present  the  history  of 
art  and  its  essential  qualities.  Another  important  feature  of  many  of  these  exhibi- 
tions has  been  that  they  contain  a  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools.  The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  necessarily  crude,  but  it 
is  astonishing  how  the  quality  of  the  work  has  developed  year  by  year  and  a  good 
deal  of  that  which  is  now  given  is  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit." 

Section  10.     The  Relation  of  the  Community  to  Outhned 
Leisure  Time  Program. 

Such  a  program  of  community  recreation  and  self-culture,  with  the 
public  school  as  its  center,  involves : 

1st.     The  cooperation  and  initiative  of  the  community. 

2d.  A  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  amendment  of  the  rules  and  reg^ulations  which  now  seriouslv  limit 
the  use  of  the  schools  by  the  community ;  and 

3d.  Such  alteration  in  the  plans  and  equipment  of  the  schools  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  use  enumerated. 

The  underlying  idea  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  the  neighborhood 
to  entertain  itself,  to  develop  its  own  amusements  and  pleasures,  to  work 
out  its  own  cultural  desires  and  in  large  measure  to  pay  for  its  own  en- 
tertainment. The  opening  of  the  schools  to  wider  use  by  the  Board  of 
Education  will,  it  is  believed,  be  enough  to  start  into  life  vigorous  neigh- 
borhood activities  in  a  number  of  centers.  Obviously  these  centers  should 
be  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  a  committee  of  the  Board. 
And  where  the  activity  is  continuous  there  should  be  a  social  center  di- 
rector, who  should  be  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  the  same  as 
the  principals  of  the  recreation  centers.  In  order  that  such  experiments 
may  realize  the  highest  results,  they  should  be  as  nearly  autonomous  and 
self-governing  as  possible  and  be  encouraged  to  develop  activities  which 
reflect  the  wants  of  the  community. 

By  these  means  it  is  believed  ultimate  economy  will  be  effected  in  the 
appropriations  for  school  recreation,  while  great  civic,  political  and 
psychological  gains  will  accrue  through  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
will  be  developed.  Within  the  past  year  a  dozen  organizations  have  come 
into  existence  which  seek  to  use  the  schools  in  this  way.  They  are  an  in- 
dication of  the  readiness  of  the  city  to  make  use  of  the  schools  once  they 
are  available  for  public  uses. 

Procedure  Necessary  to  Secure  the  Use  of  a  School  Building. 

Under  the  existing  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  many  obsta- 
cles have  to  be  overcome  by  clubs  or  other  organizations  desiring  to 
use  school  buildings  out  of  school  hours.      These  steps  are  required, 
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even  for  the  use  of  a  single  room  or  on  a  single  evening.     To  secure 
such  permission  the  following  formalities  have  to  be  observed: 

(.i)  A  blank  form  (secured  from  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Build- 
ings) must  be  tilled  out,  containing  the  name  of  the  organization,  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  name  of  the  building  or  room  to  be  used,  and 
the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

(2)  The  blank  must  be  signed  and  approved  by  the  principal  of 
the  school. 

(3)  It  must  also  be  signed  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
local  school  board. 

(4)  Application  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Care  of  Buildings  by  Thursday  evening,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  committee  on  Friday. 

(5)  When  it  is  desired  to  move  a  piano,  or  any  furniture  (as  is 
frequently  the  case),  it  is  necessary  to  secure,  not  only  the  permission 
of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  but  permission  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  This  is  not 
given  until  an  inquiry  is  made  through  the  Building  Department,  whose 
favorable  report  on  the  application  is  necessary. 

(6)  If  it  is  desired  to  install  a  piano  or  any  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture, application  must  first  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Build- 
ings, which  then  refers  the  request  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings, 
which  requires  the  applicant  to  fill  out  blanks  in  triplicate,  containing 
thirteen  declarations,  including  a  guarantee.  The  driver  of  the  truck 
wagon  then  signs  a  form,  telling  when  the  piano  was  delivered  and 
when  he  will  call  for  it.  After  this  has  been  done  the  Committee  on 
Care  of  Buildings  grants  permission  to  use  the  school  on  that  day  and 
make  the  changes  desired. 

iy)  If  it  is  desired  to  take  up  a  collection,  or  charge  an  admission 
to  an  entertainment  in  a  school  building,  the  application  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  order  that  a  by-law  which  pro- 
hibits such  charges  may  be  waived.  This  must  be  done  in  each  case, 
except  that  blank  permissions  have  been  given  to  well-recognized  or- 
ganizations. 

(8)  More  important  and  prohibitive  still  the  Committee  on  Care 
of  Buildings  permits  the  use  of  school  buildings  as  social  centers,  or 
for  recreational  purposes,  only  on  condition  that  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Evening  Recreation  Centers,  or  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Lectures,  shall  be  present  at  the  entertainment  or  lecture.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  representative  must  be  met  by  the  applicants.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  cost  of  janitorial  service  must  be  borne  by  the  organiza- 
tion using  the  property.     These  charges  are  often  prohibitive. 

The  performance  of  all  these  steps,  the  correction  of  omissions,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  a  variety  of  officials  of  different  departments  con- 
sumes much  time,  frequently  a  number  of  weeks,  when  all  the  details 
could  with  perfect  safety  be  disposed  of  by  a  single  official  or  single 
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coniniittee.  The  conditions  are  so  onerous  and  the  expense  of  janitor 
fees  and  sui)€rvision  are  often  so  heavy  that  individuals  are  deterred 
from  attempting  to  use  the  school  buildings,  especially  as  the  permis- 
sion may  ultimately  be  refused. 

It  is  recommended : 

(i)  That  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  occasional  or  single  use  of  the  Auditorium  or  other 
school  rooms,  the  removal  of  a  piano  or  other  furniture,  by  a  responsible 
organization  upon  the  approval  of  the  principal  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings. 

(2)  That  for  continuous  social  center  use  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Buildings  be  sufificient. 

(3)  That  a  schedule  of  janitorial  fees  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  at  an  equitable  figure  for  occasional  uses,  depending  upon  the 
use,  and  that  in  the  case  of  approved  social  center  activities,  which  use 
the  schools  continuously,  the  janitorial  as  well  as  other  overhead  ex- 
penses be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Proposal  for  Official  Social  Center  Experiments. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Education  request  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  make  provision  for  a  number  of  social 
center  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  all 
janitorial  fees,  overhead  expenses  and  other  burdens  now  borne  by  ap- 
proved organizations  which  undertake  continuous  social  center  activities. 

It  is  suggested  that  social  center  experiments  be  not  made  in  the  same 
building  with  recreation  centers. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  directors  be  chosen,  either  by  special 
examinations  or  be  exempted  from  the  classified  service,  so  as  to  secure 
the  type  of  men  or  w^omen  with  a  social  rather  than  a  pedagogical  point 
of  view  and  with  an  interest  in  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  neigh- 
borhood. The  director  should  have  as  high  order  of  ability  as  those  of 
a  school  principal,  but  of  a  character  that  will  fit  him  to  organize  the 
community  and  arrange  civic,  social,  athletic  and  other  recreational 
activities.  The  director  might  come  from  anywhere,  but  upon  appoint- 
ment he  should  be  required  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood he  is  to  serve  and  give  his  entire  time  to  the  employment.  He 
should  have  a  desk  in  the  school  building,  and  should  work  in  harmony 
with  the  principal,  but  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  two  should 
be  so  clearly  defined  as  to  reduce  any  confusion  of  authority  to  a 
minimum. 

The  duties  of  the  social  center  director  should  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Administration  of  the  school  after  school  hours. 

(b)  In  cooperation  with  the  local  committee,  he  should  have  charge 
of  the  evening  school  work  and  determine  its  nature,  the  public  lec- 
tures, athletic  and  club  work,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood.  The  program  should  include  community  organization  for 
self-government  and  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  self-support  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  local  community  should  have  certain  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities. It  should  have  the  right  to  initiate  activities,  and,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  bring  about  a  change  of  directors. 

(c)  The  director  should  draw  up  an  estimate  of  the  various  activi- 
ties desired,  the  character  of  evening  school  instruction,  lectures  de- 
sired, and  supplies  needed,  the  same  as  a  school  principal.  He  should 
have  such  assistants  as  are  necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  activities 
undertaken.  All  of  the  expenses  except  the  income  from  the  self-sup- 
porting activities  should  be  borne  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(d)  Provision  should  be  made  for  motion-picture  apparatus  in 
school  auditoriums,  while  the  courts  and  gymnasiums  and  branch  li- 
braries should  be  open  during  the  evening  hours  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  social  center  director. 

fe)  For  the  proper  trial  of  the  social  center  idea  under  official  con- 
trol schools  should  be  selected  with  auditoriums,  courts  or  rooms  for 
dancing,  gymnasiums,  branch  libraries,  and  with  rooms  and  other 
equipment  suited  to  neighborhood  needs.  They  should  also  be  chosen 
with  reference  to  racial  and  other  considerations,  as  well  as  the  needs 
and  other  opportunities  for  recreation  and  play. 

Section  ii.    Local  School  Boards. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  New  York  is  more  than  a  city.  It 
is  a  nation,  a  composite  empire.  Its  school  budget  is  colossal.  It  is 
greater  than  that  of  almost  any  state,  greater  even  than  that  of  most  na- 
tions. The  expenditures  are  $35,000,000  a  year;  approximately  19,000 
teachers  are  connected  with  the  system,  while  a  great  army  of  700,000 
children  fall  under  its  influence. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  that  progress  in  any  great  art  is  the  product  of 
experimentation.  It  is  promoted  by  many  minds  working  freely  on  its 
problems.  The  most  rapid  progress  comes  with  opportunity  for  experi- 
ment and  trial.  The  unparalleled  development  of  industry  and  invention 
in  the  United  States  has  been  due  to  our  freedom  from  caste  and  tradi- 
tion. There  has  been  boundless  opportunity  for  talent,  from  whatever 
section  of  the  world  it  came.  This  is  the  explanation  of  America.  Po- 
litical, intellectual,  industrial  progress  has  come  through  a  multiple  of 
persons  seeking  to  perfect  an  existing  process  or  to  improve  an  estab- 
lished art. 

Without  variety,  without  competition,  every  institution  is  bound  to 
become  static,  retarded  by  caste  and  tradition,  which  suppresses  rather 
than  encourages  new  ideas.  Without  freedom  of  discussion  and  experi- 
ment, there  is  danger  of  inertia.  Educational,  like  industrial  or  intel- 
lectual progress  comes  from  the  attrition  of  many  minds;  the  compe- 
tition of  manv  ideas. 
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Undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  education  in  Xew  York 
is  the  absence  of  such  opportunity  for  the  free  play  of  individual  minds, 
for  trial  and  experimentation.  There  is  no  local  autonomy ;  little  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers,  sui)erintendents  or  local  school  boards  to  test  out  new- 
ideas. 

How  can  ingenuity  and  ambition,  the  talent  of  each  individual 
teacher,  of  each  individual  school,  of  parents  and  the  community  be  made 
to  play  upon  this  educational  problem?  How  can  experiments  be  made 
aind  suggestions  be  offered?  How  can  we  have  that  variety  which  is 
essential  to  progress  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  proper  standard? 
How  can  we  create  all  over  the  city  experiment  stations  in  education  for 
the  benefit  of  the  system? 

The  twenty  thousand  school  teachers,  trained  in  large  part  by  the 
city,  should  be  the  greatest  inspirational  force  in  New  York.  They 
should  contribute  not  only  to  education,  but  to  the  civic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  city  as  well.  They  should  be  a  great  army  of  social  agents,  mold- 
ing, participating  in  and  contributing  to  the  life  of  the  community.  And 
they  should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  community  and  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools,  in  the  formulation  of  courses  and  methods  of  study,  and  in  work- 
ing out  local  experiments.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  organize  par- 
ents'  associations   and   neighborhood  groups,   as  has  been  done  about 

P.  S.  4. 

Decentralization  of  administration  and  the  democratization  of  educa- 
tional control  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
teachers.  Such  participation  would  be  good  for  the  neighborhood.  It 
would  awaken  the  interest  of  pai^ents  in  the  schools,  and  through  the 
school  in  the  city.  It  would  bring  a  large  number  of  independent  minds 
to  bear  upon  school  problems. 

The  existing  local  school  boards  were  designed  to  provide  such  co- 
operation. But  the  boards  are  merely  advisory  bodies ;  they  have  power 
to  suggest  and  recommend,  and  but  little  more.  They  have  not  provided 
that  localization  of  administration  or  actual  participation  of  teacher  and 
neighborhood  in  the  schools  that  is  one  of  the  real  needs  of  the  educa- 
tional system.  And  such  participation  can  only  be  secured  by  giving  local 
boards  power  and  responsibility.  There  is  no  life  in  any  organ  which  has 
no  power.  The  mere  right  to  suggest  and  advise  is  not  enough  to  attract 
men  and  women  to  a  permanent  interest  in  any  movement.  Real  interest 
can  only  be  awakened  by  the  possession  of  real  responsibility. 

The  devolution  of  administrative  and  educational  responsibility  from 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a  problem 
of  very  great  difificulty.  Certain  educational  standards  or  minimum  re- 
quirements must  be  maintained  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  That  is  obvious. 
But  beyond  the  minimum  standards  there  is  a  wide  field  for  experiment 
by  teacher  and  community,  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  courses  of 
study,  the  text-books  and  apparatus  to  be  used,  in  the  size  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  classes.  There  are  local  conditions,  racial  needs,  and  industrial 
wants  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  local  school  and  by  the  community 
ser\ed  by  it. 

That  such  cooperation  and  participation  can  be  secured  is  evidenced 
by  the  success  of  Prof.  Angelo  Patri  of  P.  S.  4  in  the  Bronx,  where  the 
community  has  been  vitalized  by  the  school  principal  and  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  in  turn  vitalized  by  the  community.  Similar  experiments 
are  being  made  by  Prof.  Albert  Shiels  in  connection  with  the  evening 
school  work  in  cooperation  with  school  principals,  manufacturers  and 
voluntary  agencies.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Parents'  Associations 
in  the  city  that  have  aimed  to  exercise  some  influence  upon  local  neigh- 
borhood conditions,  even  though  they  have  possessed  no  powers  and  been 
devoid  of  any  possibility  of  real  achievement. 

The  appointment  of  local  school  boards  by  the  borough  presidents 
has  not  resulted  in  awakening  local  interest,  or  in  bringing  about  the 
active  participation  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  Administration  has  not  been  decentralized,  nor  has  the  school 
been  democratized.  Not  only  have  the  boards  been  given  little  actual 
power,  they  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  community. 

Elective  local  school  boards  would  probably  result  in  confusion  and 
failure.  New  York  has  few  traditions  of  local  decentralized  government. 
The  evolution  of  recent  years  has  all  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
have  centered  municipal  administration  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  the  mayor,  who 
appoints  the  Board  of  Education.  Members  of  the  local  school  boards 
are  appointed  by  the  borough  presidents.  Neither  public  opinion  nor 
political  conditions  justify  any  hop'e  in  the  success  of  locally  elected 
school  boards.  Methods  of  nomination  and  election  are  not  adjusted  to 
the  selection  of  proper  persons  for  such  functions.  Population  shifts. 
There  is  little  neighborhood  pride  or  cohesion.  New  York  has  little  of 
the  background  necessary  for  successful  local  administration  by  elected 
boards. 

It  is  believed  that  local  participation  can  be  best  secured  through 
voluntary  neighborhood  organizations,  which  already  exist  about  many 
schools  and  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  number  under  the  wider 
use  of  the  school  plant  which  is  rapidly  going  on.  If  provision  is  made 
for  social  center  directors,  as  has  been  recommended,  it  should  be  their 
duty,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  superintendent  and  principal,  to  consci- 
entiously promote  such  organizations.  The  Parents'  Association  contains 
potentialities  as  an  agency  in  this  program  and  as  experience  in  self-gov- 
ernment and  responsibility  is  acquired,  certain  powders  could  be  delegated 
to  the  local  community  as  organized  about  the  school,  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  which,  working  in  cooperation  with  school  principals,  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study  which  reflect  and 
are  suited  to  the  desires  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  whole  subject  should  not  be  provided  for  by  state  laws.     It 
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should  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  problem  should  be  a 
matter  of  experimentation.  Different  methods  might  be  tested  in  dif- 
ferent boroughs  and  in  different  schools.  At  any  rate,  the  amount  of 
local  control,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  participation  by  superintendents 
and  teachers,  should  be  a  matter  of  determination  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion rather  than  for  rigid  enactment  by  statute  at  Albany. 

Many  towns  in  New  England  are  still  governed  by  the  town  meeting, 
in  which  all  of  the  interested  citizens  meet  for  the  discussion  of  local 
problems,  the  election  of  selectmen  and  the  voting  of  the  budget.  During 
the  interim  between  the  annual  town  meetings,  a  committee  performs  the 
executive  functions  of  the  community.  The  town  meeting  has  persisted 
in  New  England  without  change  for  several  hundred  years,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  possible  to  develop  similar  neighborhood  organizations  of  citi- 
zens who  would  gradually  acquire  familiarity  with  the  schools  and  ulti- 
mately assume  responsibilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  local  school  boards  in 
the  country  districts.  The  participation  already  secured  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  center  experiment  indicates  the  possibility  of  such 
cooperation,  and  affords  a  means  for  the  selection  of  school  committees 
by  the  parents  themselves  to  which  the  Board  of  Education  might  dele- 
gate powers  as  rapidly  as  the  local  organizations  justified  the  responsi- 
bility entrusted  to  them. 
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To  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment: 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  finds  it  necessary 
to  report  at  this  time  upon  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  specialists 
retained  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  educational  aspects  of  that 
inquiry.  The  occasion  for  the  report  at  this  time  is  twofold.  First, 
rumors  have  gained  currency,  in  some  way  unknown  to  your  committee, 
to  the  effect  that  the  reports  of  the  various  specialists  who  have  been 
working  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  have 
been  completed,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  are  with- 
held from  publication.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  committee  feels 
that  the  real  situation  should  be  made  entirely  clear  to  your  Board  and 
to  the  public.  Second,  the  report  of  Professor  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Yale, 
one  of  the  specialists  employed  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Hanus,  is  of  such  a  character,  and  his  conduct  has  been  such  that  your 
committee  believes  that  this  report  may  be  finally  dealt  with  at  the  present 
time. 

As  to  the  Present  State  of  Preparedness  of  the  Reports  of  the  Various  Special- 
ists other  than  Professor  Moore. 

At  the  time  when  the  summer  vacation  period  was  approaching  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  requested  of  the  committee  permission  to  submit  the 
reports  of  the  various  specialists  to  the  committee  first  in  the  form  of 
galley  proof,  rather  than  in  manuscript,  upon  the  ground  that  the  time 
for  completion  of  the  reports  was  so  short  that  this  course  would  be 
more  effective  in  securing  the  release  of  the  various  specialists,  and  the 
speedy  publication  of  their  reports.  The  committee  consented.  The 
reports  were  sent  by  Professor  Hanus  and  the  specialists  direct  to  the 
printer  employed  by  the  City  Record,  and  came  to  the  committee  in 
first  galley  proof  between  July  9,  1912,  and  September  21,  1912.  Upon 
reading  these  reports  your  committee  was  impressed,  in  many  instances, 
with  the  lack  of  supporting  facts,  and  the  need  for  further  explanatory 
matter,  in  order  that  the  reports  might  have  the  full  weight  and  effect 
which  your  committee  has  always  desired  for  them.  Accordingly,  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  various  specialists  (August  13)  requesting  such 
facts  and  suggesting  that  the  reports  be  amplified  at  various  points  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  reports  might  thereby  be  strength- 
ened. It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  at  no  time  did  the  com- 
mittee request  any  one  of  the  specialists  to  change  any  conclusion  or 
recommendation  contained  in  his  report.  Facts,  where  lacking,  were 
requested.     These,  of  course,  the  City  is  entitled  to,  as  the  specialists 
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were  employed  primarily  to  collect  facts.  Amplification  was  suggested 
merely  for  the  consideration  of  the  writers  of  the  reports,  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected,  in  their  discretion. 

Following  the  above  described  letters  requesting  facts  and  suggesting 
amplification,  a  conference  took  place  September  lo.  1912,  between  this 
committee  and  Professor  Hanus,  at  which  he  undertook  to  consider 
jointly  with  the  specialists  the  requests  for  facts  and  suggested  amplifi- 
cation. The  committee  consented  that  the  corrections  already  made  by 
the  specialists  upon  the  first  galley  proof  be  incorporated  by  the  printer 
in  a  clean  second  galley,  pending  the  submission  by  the  specialists  of  the 
facts  requested  by  the  committee,  and  their  final  conclusions  upon  the 
amplifications  suggested.  Accordingly,  a  second  galley  was  struck  off 
by  the  printer,  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  'Hanus  for  distribution  to  the 
specialists.  The  committee  is  still  awaiting  the  return,  through  Pro- 
fessor Hanus,  of  the  reports  of  the  various  specialists,  together  with  the 
facts  requested  and  such  amplifications  as  the  writers  may  consider 
necessary. 

As  to  the  Report  Rendered  by  Professor  Moore. 

The  report  of  Professor  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Yale,  upon  the  Organization 
and  Methods  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Functions  of  the 
Local  Boards,  is  of  a  character  quite  different  from  that  of  the  reports 
of  the  other  specialists.  Its  status  is  exceptional.^  This  report  came 
to  the  committee  on  or  about  August  4,  1912.  For  approximately  three 
weeks  previous  the  committee  had  in  its  hands  a  summary  of  this  report 
prepared  by  Professor  Moore  and  submitted  through  Professor  Hanus. 

A  reading  of  the  full  report  discloses  the  fact  that  many  broad  allega- 
tions, generalizations  and  conclusions  are  stated  without  any  facts  cited 
in  support  thereof.  It  discloses  further  that  the  report,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, is  false  and  misleading,  that  untrue  statements  of  fact  are  made, 
and  that  charges  are  formulated  against  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  the  Finance  Department  and  various  Departments  of 
the  City  Government,  without  any  supporting  facts.  In  many  instances 
these  allegations  and  charges,  as  far  as  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
learn,  are  without  a  foundation  of  truth.  In  very  many  other  instances 
your  committee  has  proof  positive  that  they  are  untrue.  While  the 
accuracy  and  veracity  of  the  allegations  concerning  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  not  easily  subject  to  test  by  this  committee,  that  being  the  very 
purpose  for  which  Professor  Moore  was  employed,  certain  of  the  state- 
ments of  fact  made  concerning  other  branches  of  the  City  Government 
are  and  have  been  tested,  and  their  falsity  has  been  established.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  the   fact  that  this  entire  report  is  pregnant  with  unsup- 

^  See  "Excerpts  from  Letters  and  Reports  of  heads  of  bureaus  of  the  department 
compared  with  some  of  the  main  chapters  of  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore's  Report 
to  the  committee  on  school  inquiry,"  page  515. 
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ported  conclusions,  unsupported  generalities  and  unsupported  charges, 
and  at  the  same  time  abounds  in  misstatements  and  error,  the  committee 
has  found  it  necessary  to  reject  the  entire  document  as  wholly  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  The  committee  has  been  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  report  either  contains  intentional  misrepresentations,  or 
has  been  written  without  any  preparatory  investigation,  including  ex- 
amination of  records  and  search  for  facts,  on  which  alone  such  a  report 
can  properly  be  predicated,  and  for  which  Professor  Moore  was  retained 
and  paid  by  the  City. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  determined  to  reject  this 
report  as  a  false,  inaccurate  and  misleading  document,  it  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  printing  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  City  would  be 
a  waste  of  municipal  funds.  It,  therefore,  will  not  be  included  in  the 
printed  volume  which,  it  is  expected,  will  contain  the  reports  of  the  other 
specialists,  but  is  herewith  transmitted  in  its  original  form  of  first  galley 
proof  as  corrected  by  the  writer,  Professor  Moore,  and  is  submitted 
merely  for  filing  among  the  records  of  this  Board.  The  committee,  of 
course,  has  no  objection  to  publicity.  The  original  will  be  on  file  and 
at  the  disposition  of  the  public  and  the  press. 

Not  only  is  the  report  of  Professor  Moore  inaccurate  and  worthless, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  writer  has  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  lead  this 
committee  to  feel  that  a  full  statement  of  his  connection  with  this  inquiry 
should  be  before  your  Board. 

When  the  resolution  appointing  this  committee  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  the  committee  was  seeking  throughout  the 
country  for  an  educational  specialist  to  take  charge  of  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  inquiry,  Professor  Moore's  name  was  suggested  to  the 
committee.  A  conference  was  held  during  the  month  of  ^larch,  191 1, 
between  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Professor  Moore  and  the  gentle- 
men who  had  suggested  his  name  to  the  committee.  At  that  time  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  chief  concern  in  discussing  the  projected  inquiry  seemed 
to  be  to  learn  the  political  significance  of  the  inquiry,  rather  than  to  know 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  which  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
do.  So  insistent  was  he  upon  this  question  of  the  politics  of  the  inquiry 
that  the  chairman  of  your  committee  became  convinced  that  he  was 
ineligible  to  assume  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  staflf  of  specialists, 
feeling  that  a  person  whose  thoughts  dwelt  in  this  connection  so  con- 
stantly upon  the  subject  of  politics  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  well 
a  piece  of  work  from  which  every  consideration  of  politics  should  be 
divorced. 

The  committee  accordingly,  having  determined  not  to  invite  Profes- 
sor Moore  to  supervise  the  specialists,  wrote  him  a  note  thanking  him  for 
considering  the  matter,  suggesting  that  it  might  call  upon  him  later  for 
advice,  and  stating  that  the  commxittee  would  select  someone  else  for 
the  position.  After  the  retention  of  Professor  Hanus  and  a  number  of 
the  other  specialists  associated  with  this  inquiry,  Professor  Hanus  came 
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to  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  and  asked  approval  of  the  retention  of 
Professor  Moore  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  local  boards.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  stated 
to  Professor  Hanus  his  feeling  concerning  Professor  Moore's  ineligibility 
for  this  work,  but  upon  Professor  Hanus'  assurance  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  Professor  Moore's  independence  of  political  considera- 
tions and  for  the  honesty  of  his  work,  the  committee  consented  to  his 
retention  for  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  That  these  considerations  were 
not  wholly  put  out  of  mind  by  Professor  Moore,  the  following  excerpts 
taken  from  the  correspondence  files  of  the  specialists  and  discovered  since 
this  matter  has  arisen,  will  perhaps  tend  to  illustrate : 

From  letter  of  Professor  Hanus  to  Professor  Moore,  February  5, 

1912: 

"Your  letter  to  Winthrop  refers  *  *  *  *  in  the  first  paragraph  to  two  ques- 
tions 'agitated  in  the  New  York  Press.'  It  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  refer  to  the 
press  as  the  source  of  the  stimulus  to  an  investigation  which  we  may  make.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?" 

From  letter  of  Professor  Moore  to  Professor  Hanus,  on  February 

6,  1912: 

"What  you  say  about  not  mentioning  the  press  is  correct.     *    *    *    * 
"I  went  to  the  election   (President,  Board  of  Education)    yesterday,  and   found 
it  exceedingly  quiet.     What  about  Mayor  Gaynor's  activity?" 

From  letter  of  Professor  Hanus  to  Professor  Moore,  February  7, 
1912: 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  your  question  about  Mayor  Gaynor's  activities. 
Doubtless  you  refer  to  his  alleged  interest  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  I  know  nothing  about  that." 

Professor  Moore's  instructions  were  given  him  by  Professor  Hanus. 
He  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  work  as  an  investigator  on  or 
about  January  17.  No  member  of  the  committee  either  met  or  com- 
municated with  Professor  Moore  from  the  time  of  his  employment  until 
the  submission  by  him  of  the  summary  of  his  report,  a  few  days  before 
the  full  report  came  from  the  printer  in  galley  proof. 

Upon  reading  the  summary,  and  gathering  from  it  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  character  of  the  full  report,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
Professor  Moore  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

"July  26,  1912. 
"My  Dear  Dr.  Moore — I  have  read  a  summary  of  your  report  on  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Local  School  Boards.    I  do  not  know  how  exhaustive  the  investigation 
was  upon  which  your  report  is  based.    In  order  that  I  may  understand  its  scope,  will 
you  kindly  give  me  information  on  the  following  points : 

1.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education  not 
noted  in  your  memoranda  of  time  spent  in  work  done  for  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry?     If  so,  what  committees? 

2.  Did  you  make  a  study  to  ascertain  how  much  time  in  hours  and  minutes  each 
of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  given  in  consideration  of  the  budget 
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estimates  of  that  department  for  each  of  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910  and  191 1?     If  so, 
how  much  time  was  actually  given  by  each  committee  in  each  year? 

3.  Did  you  ascertain  how  long  the  Board  of  Education  itself,  sitting  as  a  Board, 
considered  the  annual  budgetary  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Education  for 
each  of  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910  and  191 1? 

4.  Did  you  read  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  budgetary  hearings 
before  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  held 
in  October,  1910,  and  in  October,  1911? 

5.  Did  you  make  a  study  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  its 
committees  and  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
its  committees  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  difficult  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  secure  supplementary  appropriations,  such  as  revenue  bonds,  between  budget  periods? 

6.  Did  you  consult  with  any  member  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  concerning  the  making  of  the  budget  of  The  City  of 
New  York,  and  particularly  concerning  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education?  If 
so,  with  whom  and  to  what  extent? 

7.  Did  you  consult  with  the  examiner  of  the  Department  of  Finance  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  Mrs.  Mathilda  Coffin  Ford,  concerning  the  making 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  budget  and  the  accuracy  of  the  allowances  made  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the  Board  of  Education? 

8.  Did  you  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  who  rep- 
resents the  President  of  the  Borough,  in  matters  relating  to  the  public  schools? 

9.  Did  you  consult  with  the  examiners  in  my  office  who  deal  with  the  estimates 
and   interim  requests  of  the   Department  of  Education? 

10.  Did  you  read  the  correspondence  between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  dealing  with  the  plan, 
scope  and  method  of  the  school  inquiry? 

11.  Did  you  read  the  correspondence  between  the  chairman  of  the  Vacant  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  dealing  with  the  vacant  and  unused  properties  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education  ? 

12.  Did  you  consult  the  correspondence  between  the  different  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  president 
and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  dealing  with  the  budget  estimates  of 
the  Board  of  Education? 

13.  Did  you  read  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry 
on  non-promotion  and  retardation  where  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its 
staff  were  heard? 

14.  Did  you  read  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  held  by  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  on  methods  and  organization  of  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  and 
Associate  Superintendents? 

15.  Did  you  read  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  dealing 
with  requests  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  approval  of  leases  of  property  for  school 
purposes  for  the  years  1909,   1910,  191 1   and  1912? 

16.  Did  you  consult  with  the  Appraiser  of  Real  Estate  of  the  Department  of 
Finance,  and  did  you  study  the  records  of  his  office  to  ascertain  how  much  his  office 
has  saved  in  the  purchase  of  school  sites  since  lump  sum  appropriations  for  such  sites 
have  been  discontinued  and  since  his  office  has  been  passing  directly  upon  proposed 
leases  of  the  Department  of  Education? 

17.  Did  you  consult  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigation  and 
Statistics  and  with  the  Chief  Auditor  of  Accounts  of  the  Department  of  Finance  in 
order  to  secure  their  statement  on  the  good  results  flowing  from  segregated  allow- 
ances of  funds  in  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget  and  in  the  annual  expense  budget  in 
the  Department  of   Education? 

18.  _  Did  you  confer  with  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  about  time  consumed  in 
giving  its  approval  to  plans  for  school  buildings,  and  about  the  necessity  for  con- 
sideration of  such  plans? 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  your  answers  to  the  above  questions  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige?     Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore,  Colonial  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass," 
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This  letter  was.  of  course,  designed  to  disclose  to  the  committee  at 
once  the  character,  scope  and  quality  of  Professor  IMoore's  investigation, 
and  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  such  alleged  facts  as  he  has  in- 
cluded in  his  report.  That  letter  was  dated  July  26th.  In  reply  to  this 
letter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  received  a  card  from  Professor 
Moore  requesting  that,  before  discussing  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter, 
he  would  like  to  have  his  full  report  read.  To  that  card,  the  following 
replv  was  sent  by  the  committee : 

"August  I,  1912. 
■"Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Colonial  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Dr.  Moore — I  have  your  card  of  July  28th.  Your  report  is  still  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  the  time  of  its  return  is  uncertain.  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  you  propose  to  sail  for  Europe  within  a  short  time.  For  that  reason  I  prefer  not 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  original  report,  and  moreover,  I  believe  that  your 
answers  to  these  questions  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee  whatever  the  evidence  in 
support   of   the    conclusions    contained   in   the   complete   report. 

Will  you,  therefore,  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  answers  to  the  questions 
framed  in  my  letter  of  July  26th?  It  may  be  that  after  reading  the  complete  report,  I 
will  have  to  ask  for  still  further  information,  but  that  already  requested  I  feel  that 
the  committee  should  have  in  any  event. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)   JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen." 

— to  which  Professor  Moore  replied  as  follows : 

"August  6th. 

"My  dear  President  Mitchel — As  the  proof  of  my  report  is  now  in  your  hands,  I 
would  again  respectfully  request  that  j'ou  examine  it  as  to  the  scope  and  method  of 
the  report  which  I  was  directed  to  make.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    E.  C.  MOORE." 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  reply,  the  galley 
proof  of  the  full  report  came  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  from  the 
printer.  It  was  read  with  care,  and  the  impressions  gathered  from  the 
reading  of  the  summary  were  fully  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  the  entire 
report.  Accordingly,  the  following  two  letters  were  addressed  to  Pro- 
fessor Moore  and  to  Professor  Hanus,  respectively: 

"August   19,    1912. 
"Prof.  Ernest  C.  Moore,  Colonial  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  text  of  your  full  report,  as  you  re- 
quested me  to  do  before  insisting  upon  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  had  already 
sent  you.  My  reading  of  the  text  confirms  my  conclusion  that  answers  to  these 
questions  are  requisite  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  upon  your  report.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  committee  and  the  City,  your  report  is  wholly  valueless  as  it  now  lies. 
It  will  not  be  published  unless  the  additional  information  requested  by  the  committee 
is  furnished,  and  that  promptly. 

As  I  indicated  would  be  probable  in  my  last  letter,  after  a  reading  of  your  full 
report,  the  committee  desires  information  in  addition  to  that  requested  in  my  letter 
of  July  26th.    Will  you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  replies  to  the  following? 
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2  408    Would  you  still  say  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  reduces  school  budgets 

in  face  of  the  fact  that  only  once  in  twelve  years  it  has  done  so? 

3  408     Please  indicate  where  you  want  the  two  tables  to  go,  and  if  the  footnote 

is   needed. 

4  409     Please  list  definitely  the  legal  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education  which 

have  not  been  clearly  determined,  and  those  others  which  have  not 
been   enforced. 

5  412     Can  you  furnish  any  basis  for  the  statement  not  supported  in  this  present 

copy  that  the  'fiscal  authorities  of  the  City  seem  to  hold  that  the 
school  system  is  in  all  respects  a  subordinate  department  of  the  City 
government'  ? 

6  412     Please    support    with    facts    the    statement    that    the    schools    have    been 

almost   completely   annexed   to  the   City   Hall. 

7  413     Please  indicate  what,  if  any,  delay  or  what,  if  any,  injury  resulted  from 

the   alleged    encroachment   by   the    Board    of   Estimate. 

8  413     Please  supplement  your  statement  about  the  Board  of  Estimate's  recom- 

mendation to  the  Board  of  Education  re  budgets  for  1911-12.  with 
a  statement  showing  how  far  the  Board  of  Education  regarded  those 
recommendations  or  observed  its  promises. 

9  413     Can    you    supply   evidence   to    show   that   the    functional    budget    for    the 

special   fund   has   'paralyzed   the   public  business'? 

10  413     How  many  instances  support  your  statement  that  the  general  staff  of  the 

Board  of  Education  has  been  reduced  'to  the  routine  work  of  continu- 
ally requesting  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  transfer  money,'  etc.  ?  Please 
cite  them. 

11  413     Please   illustrate    by   figures,   dates    or   facts,   your   statement   that   Alder- 

manic  control  over  salaries  and  grades  prevents  keeping  the  schools 
clean,    hinders    necessary    work    or    necessitates    needless    routine. 

12  413     Would  you  wish  to  insert  any  qualifications  necessary  to  remove  a  seem- 

ing lack  of  compatibility  between  assertions  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
as  to  lack  of  efficiency  in  organization,  supplies,  etc.,  and  your  diagnosis 
of   difficulties? 

13  413     ^^  ill   you    indicate   more   clearly   just   w-here   the   confusion    is    about   the 

relations  of  the  fiscal  department  and  the  Board  of  Education? 

14  413     Will  you   furnish  evidence  now  lacking  that  the  various  branches  of  the 

City  government  were  in  constant  struggle  with  the  Board  of 
Education  ? 

15  413     Please    indicate   in   your   list   of   steps   taken    (a)    those   which    are   taken 

within  the  Board  of  Education;  (b)  those  which  are  not  taken,  but 
would  be  necessary  if  the  Fire  Department,  Health  Department,  etc., 
did  not  inspect:  (c)  those  steps  which  now  accomplish  no  purpose  and 
could  be  entirely  dropped  out.  Can  you  give  the  facts  for  any  one 
site  showing  the  time  required  for  each  of  these  steps? 

16  413     Is  the   1906  illustration  typical?     Did  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  hope 

to  save  money,  or  was  it  just  meddling?  Could  you  add  to  it  a  1911 
or   1912   illustration? 

17  413     When  here  and  elsewhere  you  say  that  steps  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  legal 

warrant,  have  you  sought  legal  advice?     Whom  did  you  consult? 

18  413     You  make  the  criticism  that  the  present  method  'can  hardly  be  improved 

upon  as  a  means  of  defeating  the  ends  for  which  a  school  system 
exists.'  Would  you  include  those  deficiencies  which  your  colleagues 
attribute  to  the  defective  use  of  present  charter  powers  by  the  Board 
of  Education? 

19  413     Can  you  cite  illustrations  of  defects  or  delays  or  extravagance  or  other 

inefficiencies  for  which  'responsibility  can  never  possibly  be  fastened 
upon  the  man  who  made  them'  ? 

20  417     In  stating  that  initiative  is  'crushed  out  by  the  hopelessness  which  comes 

from  thinking  of  the  number  of  steps  which  must  be  taken, "•  etc..  do 
you  wish  to  refer  only  to  interdepartmental  relations,  or  do  you  include 
matters  over  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  complete  control? 
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21  417     Will    vou    cite    instances    of    constant    change    in    the    interpretation    of 

application  of  laws,  ordinances,  etc.,  issuance  of  new  regulations  and 
interpretations  which  now  'produce  a  confusion  and  a  weariness  in 
administration   which   deadens   it'? 

22  417     Please  give  illustration,  with  dates  and  results,  of  attempts  made  by  the 

Board  of  Aldermen  to  locate  schools,  rent  buildings,  establish  high 
schools,  appoint  teachers,  fix  the  course  of  study.  Will  you  cite 
instances  where  they  have  done  more  than  direct  a  respectful  request 
to   the   Board   of   Education? 

23  417     If  the  Board  of  Education  disregards  the  segregation  made  by  the  Board 

of  Estimate  in  the  general  fund,  and  if  the  Board  of  Estimate  does 
not  refuse  to  make  the  transfer  in  the  special  fund  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  would  you  say  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  has 
up  to  date  rendered  the  Board  of  Education  a  mere  rubber  stamp? 

24  417     Can  you  cite  any  instance  where  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  decided  and 

determined  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  or  what  supplies  shall  be 
furnished? 

25  417     If,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  mentioned  by  you,  the  Board  of  Education 

is  proved  to  have  wasted  money  voted  for  supplies  or  intended  for 
repairs,  would  you  hold  the  Board  of  Estimate  responsible  for  these 
results? 

26  417     Can  }'Ou  furnish  an  illustration  of  interference   which  will  relate  to  the 

Board  of  Education  instead  of  the  one  given  by  you  which  relates  to 
the  Normal  College?  Did  you  consult  the  correspondence  which  pre- 
ceded the  letter  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  which  you  quote?  Can 
you  furnish  us  a  list  of  several  such  interferences? 

27  417     Please  indicate  what  suggestions  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  ever   made 

as  to  the  educational  records  which  should  be  kept  at  the  Board  of 
Education. 

28  418     Did  you  consult  with   any  representative   of  the   Board   of   Estimate  or 

of  the  Comptroller  to  learn  whether  such  representative  or  represen- 
tatives were  less  'familiar  with  the  routine  of  school  requirements  and 
the    changing    nature    of    school    conditions    than    the    school    officials 

consulted'?     If   so,  what  did  you  find? 

29  418     Please  cite  instances  of  transfers  'badly  needed,  being  difficult  to  obtain 

and  frequently  unobtainable.' 

30  418    Will  you   indicate   how   the   change   of  2,513   classes    in    191 1    was   made 

less  or  more  flexible  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  regulations? 

31  418    Did  the  Board  of  Estimate  make  it  harder  for  the   Board  of  Education 

to  change  its  plans   from  a  12-room  to  a  26-room  building? 

32  418     Did  3'ou  ascertain  whether  the  facts  which  became  available  in  Novem- 

ber, 191 1,  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
March,  191 1? 

33  418     Did  you  cite  the  reduction  in  janitor  services,  etc..  as  'crippling  of  activ- 

ities'? Did  the  Board  of  Estimate  give  the  relief  promised?  In  the 
other  illustrations  did  you  ascertain  whether  there  was  really  lack  of 

funds  for  purposes  mentioned?  Whether  funds  were  found  for  other 
purposes  equally  needy?    How  much  was  spent  that  year  for  publishing 

the  annual  fiscal  report  of  the  Board   of  Education? 

34  418     How  many  of  the  proposed  expenditures  listed  on  galleys  418FF,  419  and 

420  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  denied  by  it? 

35  418     Is   the   postponement   of   the   increase   in   attendance   officers'    salaries    ex- 

plained by  the  fact  that  both  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Superintendents  were  stating  at  the  time  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  attendance  officers  were  incompetent,  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  one  of  your  colleagues  in  the   school   inquiry? 
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36  419    You  criticise  the  Board  of  Estimate  because  funds  were  not  available  in 

September  to  take  over  a  trade  school  recommended  for  absorption 
by  the  school  system  in  the  preceding  July  when  the  budget  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  compiled  by  it  in  the  preceding  October. 
Will  you  indicate  how  an  independent  school  system  could  have  dealt 
with  this  question  better  than  it  was  dealt  with  in  the  instance  cited? 

37  419    Have  you  noted  any  instances  when  money  was  voted  by  the  Board  of 

Estimate  for  workshops,  but  not  applied  to  such  purposes  and  diverted 
by  the  Board  of  Education    to  other  purposes? 

38  419    Have  you  noted  the   failure  of  the  Board   to   use  money  voted  by  the 

Board  of  Estimate  for   anaemic  classes? 

39  419     Would   you    indicate    which    of   these    various    expenses    were    requested 

budget  estimates  and  denied  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  which,  if 
any,  of  them  could  not  have  been   foreseen  at  budget  time? 

40  419     Will  you  indicate  in  how  far  the  minutes  of  budget  hearings  show  that 

such  conditions  as  you  point  out  were  described  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate by  the  Board  of  Education? 

41  419     Will  you  indicate  passages   from   reports  of  the  City   Superintendent   of 

Schools  or  his  associates  and  directors  which  give  evidence  that  edu- 
cational work  is  hampered? 

42  420    Would  it  not  he  well  to  indicate,  in  footnote,  the  percentage  of  assessed 

valuation  to  actual  valuation  in  1903,  giving  a  definite  figure  instead 
of  'greater  per  cent,  of  property  valuations  after   1903'? 

43  420    The  Committee  would  like  you  to  put  in  a  table  which  will  show  side 

by  side  the  percentage  increase  of  appropriations  with  the  percentage 
increase  of  attendance,  i.  e.,  2)-7-  vs.  2.50,  4.68  vs.  1.64,  5.02  vs.  4.05, 
6  vs.  3.83,  etc.,  etc.  Would  you  give  such  facts  by  kinds  of  school- 
elementary,   high,   training,   etc.? 

44  420     Please  give  your  reason   for  adopting  attendance  as  the  basis   of  com- 

parison rather  than  register  which  the  City  Superintendent  has  always 
maintained  was  necessary? 

45  420     Will  you  care  to  modify  your  comments  on  the  reductions  in  Board  of 

Education  estimates  or  refer  to  Dr.  Bachman's  report  on  the  method 
heretofore  used   in  computing   estimates? 

46  420    As  the  tabular  matter  on  galleys  420-421   is  taken   from   the  reports  of 

the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  you  consider 
the  advisability  of  referring  to  that  report  and  condensing  your  state- 
ment into  a  summary? 

47  420     Your  figures  are  incorrect  in  several  instances  in  tables  on  galley  28.     Do 

you  prefer  to  verify  and  correct,  or  shall  we  make  necessary  corrections? 

48  422    Is  it  still  practicable  to  add  the  increase  in  cost  by  kinds  of  service? 

49  422     Please  give  your   reason   for   not   including   the    amount   of   stock   spent 

during  a  fiscal  year  in   your  statement  'M.' 

50  422     Will   you   please   indicate   any   instance    in    which    the   entire   amount   of 

corporate  stock  voted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  in  the  corporate 
stock  budget  has  not  been  available  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  all 
times  whenever  it  saw  fit  to  use   such    sum? 

51  422     When  you  say  that  the  repair   funds  were  arbitrarily   reduced,   did  you 

have  in  mind  the  method  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
years  given  to  learn  the  amount  of  repairs  needed,  and  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  bring  out 
such  facts? 

52  422     How  much  money  was  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  special 

act  referred  to  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  funds  in  the  repair  account? 

53  422    Were  the  changes  of  position  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  referred  to,  made 

necessary  by  the  very  same  conditions  which  were  submitted  at 
budget  time  or  by  some  new  conditions,  i.  e.,  was  the  addition  to 
the  supply  fund  in  191 1  for  purposes  which  were  denied  when  the 
budget   was  first   voted? 
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54  423     As  you  base  statements  on  the  percentage  changes,  would   you  consider 

rearranging  the  table  on  galley  422  so  that  the  percentage  increase  in 
attendance  can  be  directly  compared,  year  by  year,  with  percentage  in- 
crease in  appropriation,  mill  product,  etc.? 

55  423     Did    you   find    any    instance    where    the    Board    of   Education    asked    for 

more    money    than    it    expected    and    later    expressed    satisfaction    with 
the   reduced   amount?     In   making  j-our   statement    did  you   take   into 
account  the  available   funds  in  various  State   funds? 
c;6        423     Can  you  indicate  advantages  which  the  schools  have  obviously  lost  caused 
by  lack  of  funds  as  shown  by  any  of  the  various  inquiries? 

57  423     In  criticising  the  Comptroller's  requirements  as  to  itemized  bills,  supple- 

mentary records,  etc.,  did  you  consult  any  of  the  Comptroller's  repre- 
sentatives or  any  recognized  accounting  experts  in  private  or  corpora- 
tion business? 

58  423     Were  you    familiar   with   the   so-called   piano   scandals   of   the    Board   of 

Education  and  of  the  tremendous  decreases  in  price  which  have  been 
effected  in  various  supplies? 

59  423     Did  you  notice   whether  the   Auditor  of  the   Board  of  Education  makes 

any  effort  to  give  the  equivalent  of  the  auditing  supervision  requested 
by  the  Comptroller?  Had  you  read  the  report  of  Accountant  West  in 
which  he  quotes  various  reasons  given  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  not  having  exercised  such  auditing  supervision? 

60  423     Before    repeating    the    statement    that    complying    with    the    Comptroller's 

request  would  increase  cost  from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  did  you 
make  any  examination  to  learn  whether  this  statement  is  true  or  false? 
If  so,  what  examination  did  you  make  and  what  did  you  ascertain 
with  respect  to  the  experience  of  other  departments  where  the  rule  is 
enforced? 

61  423     In  citing  the  deductions  for  absence  in  one  month,  did  you  ask  what  the 

total  number  of  deductions  for  the  year  should  be? 

62  423    W^ould   you  mean  to   say  that  neither  the   Board   of   Education   nor    the 

Board  of  Estimate  ought  to  know  whether  the  losses  occur  and  whether 
they  may  be  reduced,  as  is  alleged  by  the  Board  of  Education  itself? 

63  423     Before  stating  that  the  Comptroller's  suggestion  would  delay  the  delivery 

of  supplies,  did  you  ascertain  that  such  has  been  the  result  in  other 
departments  of  the  City? 

64  423     Before    committing   yourself    and    permitting  your   colleagues   to  commit 

themselves  on  so  important  a  question  as  'synchronizing'  accounts,  did 
you  know  that  the  important  change  you  criticize  released  last 
year,  by  reconciling  different  department  books  alone,  nearly  $10,000,000? 

65  423     Before  making  this  criticism,  did  you  attempt  to  ascertain  the  point   of 

view  or  actual  work  of  the  Comptroller's  ^department? 

66  423     Will  you  furnish  concrete  illustrations  to  prove  the  'hindrance  to  efficiency' 

forced  upon  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  uniform  method  of  ac- 
counting ? 

67  423     ^^'hat  evidence  is  there  that   'every  change   in   officers  at  the   City  Hall 

involves   a  new   system   and  method   of  doing  City  business'? 

68  423     Since  you  and  your  colleagues   are  committed  to  the  extreme   statement 

that  'each  department  exists  to  perform  its  own  work  under  conditions 
peculiar  to  that  work  which  makes  its  task  different  from  those  of  other 
departments",  will  you  show  how.  if  at  all,  centralized  accounting  is  less 
applicable  to  school  matters  than  to  hospital  matters  or  police  matters? 

69  423     If  you   cannot  point  to    such   conditions,   do  you   still   mean  to  take  the 

position  that  departments  having  different  kinds  of  work  cannot,  as  is 
actually  being  done  for  all  national  departments,  be  made  more  effective 
by  a  central  and  uniform  accounting? 

70  424    Do   results  show  that  the   schools  of   Boston,   Philadelphia,   Indianapolis, 

etc.,  have  had  a  larger  percentage  increase  in  appropriations,  year  by 
year,  than  the  schools  of  New  York,  or  that  the  difference  between  the 
original  estimates  of  amounts  needed  and  amounts  finally  allowed  is 
materially  greater  than   in  New  York? 
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71  424    Will  you  give  evidence  that  New  York  City's  large  Board  is  'split  up  into 

factions'? 

72  424     Can  you  furnish  concrete  instances  to  prove  numerous  unsupported  asser- 

tions regarding  things  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  done  and 
left  undone?  For  example,  if  the  Board  did  not  play  a  strong  part  in 
educational  legislation  eflfecling  equal  pay,  what  did  it  do?  Will  you 
give  illustrations  of  'recommendations  and  suggestions  which  its  own 
experts  have  made  for  the  improvement  of  its  work'  and  which  it  has 
not  'sufficiently  considered'? 
JT)  426  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  places  15  would  be  considered  a  too  large 
Board?  Do  you  not  care  to  indicate  a  preference  for  any  figure  between 
5  and  15? 
74  426  When  you  speak  of  the  'experience  of  the  United  States'  against  the 
payment  of  school  boards,  will  you  specify  the  places  which  have  had 
such  experience? 

Would  you  say  that  the  citizens  who  are  serving  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Rochester  for  $1,000  a  year  are  exceptions  to  your  generalization? 

Will  you  make  clearer  what  functions  our  New  York  Board  is  assuming 
to  itself  which  you  feel  should  be  given  to  educational  experts? 

Is  there  any  place  in  the  country  where  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 
is  the  business  manager,  such  as  you  describe? 

W'ill  you  make  it  somewhat  clearer  how  the  Board  of  Education  commit- 
tees could  be  as  efficient  as  you  describe  them  and  the  administrative 
results  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  you  find,  i.  e.,  the  Board  of  Education 
only  meets  and  formally  ratifies  what  committees  have  done,  what  harm 
can  result? 
79  427  Will  you  illustrate  by  some  concrete  instances  how  the  educational  in- 
terests have  been  sacrificed  by  the  confusion  of  authority  among  com- 
mittees which  you  liken  to  'pride  protecting  independent  States'? 

W^ill  you  illustrate  the  'delay  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Board 
by  retention  of  executive  duties'? 

Will  you  indicate  'some  of  the  more  important  matters'  which  the  Board 
has  failed  to  consider? 

\\"\\\  you  indicate  some  cases  in  which  the  Board  has  'tied  the  hands 
of  its  administrative  staff'  ? 

Please  indicate  how  the  committees  can  be  as  efficient  as  you  state 
earlier  if  they  have  no  one  to  push  the  recommendations  of  special 
reports,  etc. 

Will  you  illustrate  the  statement  'Thus  extraordinary  matters  take  much 
more  time  than  the  ordinary  ones'? 

Will  you  give  illustrations  of  delays  in  procuring  and  allotting  supplies, 
due  to  changes  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  citing  authorizations 
by  the  Board  for  purposes  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in 
the  Budget? 

86  428    Will  you  indicate  whether  you  conferred  with  the  secretary  of  the  cen- 

tral committee,  local  school  boards,  Manhattan,  or  other  officers,  or 
read  the  minutes  of  their  various  conferences? 

87  428    What  have  you  to  say  concerning  the  hand  book  of  instructions  worked 

out  by  this  central  committee? 

88  429     W'ill  you  give  concrete  illustrations  of  duplication  of  work? 

89  429    Were   not  the   same  duplications  of  work  found   in  the  field   where  the 

City  Superintendent  has  absolute  power  and  for  which  he  is  the  man- 
ager you  advise? 

90  429    Is  there  evidence  that   the  Board  working   through  the  executive   com- 

mittee in  July  and  August  does  business  with  greater  despatch  and 
more  efficiency  than  when  working  through  46  members  the  rest  of 
the  v'ear? 

91  429    W^ill  you  make  it  clear  how  you  would  restate   some  of   these    Charter 

provisions  so  as  to  differentiate  the  Superintendent's  functions? 
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92  429    Will  you   quote   Charter   provisions    specifically  to   justify   the   statement 

that,  strictly  speaking,  the  Superintendent  'has  no  authority  to  guide 
and  direct  the  schools  whatever'? 

93  429    Is   your   statement    regarding   supplies   here   compatible   with   your   later 

statement  that  the  delay  in  standardizing  supplies  is  due  to  the  inaction 
of  the  Superintendent? 

94  429    Who  else  but  the   Superintendent   of   Schools  has   anything  to  do  with 

'proper  organization  of  reports  and  statistical  information'? 

95  429    What  Charter  provision  prevents  his  co-ordinating  these  functions? 

96  429    Would  not  the  President  of  the  Board  have  authority  to  call  conferences 

of  bureau  chiefs? 

97  430    Do  you  not  think  you  should  modify  your  statement  that  there  is  'just 

one  thing*  which  the  Superintendent,  with  his  own  authority,  can  do 
by  noting  (i)  that  the  power  to  prescribe  blank  forms  is  subject  to  the 
Board  of  Education;  (2)  that  he  may  reassign  at  pleasure  8  associates 
and  26  district  superintendents,  enforce  compulsory  education  law, 
nominate  and  supervise  attendance  oflficers,  and  (3)  that  he  may  exer- 
cise indirect  powers  which  have  led  your  colleagues  in  this  report  to  say 
that  he  has  discouraged  initiative  in  the  Board  of  Education  staff? 

98  430    Will  you  indicate  how,  if  at  all,  you  would  change  the  Charter  wording 

with  respect  to  qualifications  and  salary?  How  would  you  change  the 
Charter  wording  as  to  his  authority  on  the  educational  side? 

99  430    Does  your  statement  that  the  superintendent  is  but  one  in  the  Board  of 

Superintendents,  'without  more  authority  than  the  others,'  need  to  be 
qualified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  power  to  assign  and  reassign  them? 

100  430    Can  you  give  illustrations  to  support  the  implication  that  the  City  Super- 

intendent is  prevented  by  his  associates  'from  exercising  more  than  the 
nominal  functions  of  his  office'? 

101  430    Can   you   make   recommendations   as   to  present   reports   received  by  the 

Board  of  Education  which  will  give  it  the  benefit  of  'constant  inquiry, 
regular  records,  and  repeated  reports,'  etc.? 

102  430    Can  you  give  illustrations  of  complaints  and  of  their  handling  at  present? 

103  431     Will  you  state  definitely  the  number  of  teachers  who  come  from  outside 

the  City? 

104  431     Will  you  state  definitely  the  number  of  teachers  discharged  each  year? 

105  431     Will  you  state  definitely  the  number  of  certificates  made  into  permanent 

licenses  and  the  number  not  so  made? 

106  431     Will  you  show  how  far  these  discrepancies  are  due  to  law  and  how  far 

to  the  present  administration  of  existing  law? 

107  431     Please  state  in  how  many  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  you  as  having  better 

organization  than  New  York  medical  examination  is  entirely  with  the 
school  board. 

108  431     Is   it   relevant  that   the   reason   New  York's    Department   of  Health   has 

school  nurses  and  school  physicians  is  that  it  took  the  initiative  and 
asked  for  money  for  these  purposes  before  the  school  authorities  re- 
quested or  welcomed  such  help? 

109  431     Is   there   reason   to   believe  that   the   Health    Department  has   been   less 

efficient  in  its  supervision  of  physical  examinations  than  has  the  school 
department  in  that  health  supervision  for  which  it  is  exclusively  re- 
sponsible, i.  e.,  health  instruction,  so  criticized  by  your  colleagues? 
no  431  Will  you  indicate  the  number  of  years  for  which  cost,  based  on  average 
daily  attendance,  has  been  kept?  In  stating  that  cost  has  been  kept,  have 
you  had  in  mind  that  the  Auditor  disclaims  keeping  cost  accounts  and 
keeps  only  amounts  of  money  spent,  not  cost? 

111  431     Will  you  care  to  refer  to  the  uniform  reports  now  agreed  upon  by  the 

National  Education  Association? 

112  431    What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  New  York   City  'has  not  been 

free  to  employ  the  most  scientific  ways  and  means  which  have  been 
perfected' ? 
1 73        431     Will  you  report  any  evidence  found  that  the  schools  have  already  begun 
to  give  what  you  call   'qualitative  cost  accounting*? 
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114  432     Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  New  York  who  is  trying  to  have  a  'comparison 

of  the  total  cost  of  school  with  school'? 

115  432    Is  it  not  true  that  in  cities  and  States  which  have  the  most  efficient  school 

reporting,  facts  are  reported  by  schools  and  by  cities?  Would  you  say 
that  comparisons  between  costs  in  different  sections  of  New  York  City 
are  without  value? 

116  432    Does  your  metaphor  as  to  keeping  account  of  the  money  spent  for  food 

for  the  hand  or  tlie  liead,  etc.,  apply  to  supplies,  coal,  janitor  service, 
repairs,  etc.? 

117  432     Inasmuch    as    the    City    Superintendent    has    always    maintained    that    the 

proper  unit  is  tlic  register,  not  the  attendance  or  the  hour  of  instruction, 
will  you  refer  to  that  again  here  under  'the  proper  unit'? 

118  432    When  you  say  that  the  only  reason  cost  accounting  has  not  been  started 

is  'that  sufficient  clerical  help  was  not  available,'  will  you  cite  requests  in 
Budget  estimates  for  carrying  out  the  plan  you  mention? 

119  432    Would  not  cost  of  instruction  in  each  grade  and  each  subject  help  school 

authorities  consider  the  educational   value  of  these  subjects? 

120  432     Has  any  school  department  anywhere  what  corresponds  to  your  proposed 

bureau  of  standards? 

121  432    With  whom  would  the  bureau  of  standards  work,  if  the  Board  of  Super- 

intendents is  abolished,  as  recommended  in  the  school  inquiry  report? 

121  433     In    recommending    one    statistical    division,   did    you    consult    the    recom- 

mendations of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  made  in  1905? 

122  433     Can  you   summarize   here   the  work   done  by   the   Board   of  Education's 

Special  Committee  on  reports  and  records? 

123  433    Will    you    indicate    who    has    been    confused    and    with    what    results    by 

failure  of  the  fiscal  and  educational  reports  to  'synchronize'? 

124  433     Will  you  care  to  suggest  means  of  preventing  waste  of  the  superintend- 

ent's reports  if  distributed  among  principals  and  teachers,  such  as  print- 
ing digests,  etc.?  To  how  many  of  the  local  school  board  members  are 
reports  now  sent? 

125  433     Do  you  care  to  suggest  how  many  reports  would  be  needed  in  New  York 

to  cover  the  demand? 

126  434    Will  you  state  whether  your  criticisms  and  recommendations  agree  with 

those  made  by  the  Board's  special  committee? 

127  434    Is  the  Secretary  now  responsible  for  the  reports  and  minutes  which  you 

say  need  an  expert?  Are  the  salaries  now  paid  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  various  committee  secretaries  now  responsible  for  this  work  suffi- 
cient to  command  expert  service  of  the  kind? 

128  434    In  speaking  of  the  delay  in  publishing  the  major  reports,  do  you  care  to 

note  how  soon  after  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  Superintendent's 
report  has   been   published   for   the  last  five  years? 

129  434    When  characterizing  budget  estimate  methods,  will  you  state  whether  or 

not  you^  found  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  'scientifically  and  ac- 
curately' prepared  its  estimate  heretofore  with  respect  to  matters  not 
treated  in  Dr.  Bachman's  report  on  salary  estimates? 

130  434    Will  you  cite  instances  of  'reckless  cutting'  of  estimates  or  reckless  inflat- 

ing of  them? 

131  434    Will  you   please   state   instances   where  'the   Board  of  Education   is  told 

that  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  school  purposes  has 
been  determined  before   its  estimates  were  considered'? 

132  434    Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  New  York's  Board  of  Estimate  has  hereto- 

fore been  'unfamiliar  with  school  routine,  unaware  of  school  interests 
and    unappreciative    of    school    standards'? 

133  434    When  you  state  that  the  smaller  school  districts  of  New  York  State  are 

'altogether  better  provided  with  funds'  than  is  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  largest  and  richest  city  of  the  State  and  nation,  will  you  give  a 
comparison  of  the  per  capita  appropriations,  or  the  percentage  increase, 
j-ear  by  year,  of  some  of  these  districts,  or  all  of  them,  with  New 
York  Citv? 
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134        435     Did  you  discover  evidence  that  in  New  York  City  there  has  been  'bitter 

and  frequently  unjustitied  criticism  of  school  authorities  by  the  Board 

of  Estimate'?     Will  you  specify  such  instances? 
13s        435     It  you  know  of  instances  where  the  Board  of  Education  failed  to  make 

its    "estimates    exact   and    scientitk    statements   of    its    needs,'    will    you 

give  them? 

136  435     Did  you  discover  any  instances  where  the  Board  of  Estimate  prepared  an 

estimate  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools? 

137  435     Cannot  the  experience  of  "the  greatest  variable  [i.  e.,  high-priced  teachers 

dropping  out;  low-priced  teachers  coming  in]  in  the  whole  system'  be 
ascertained  by  taking  several  years'  results? 

138  435     Did   you    discover   any    plan    worked   out    by   the    school   authorities    for 

progressively  reducing  the   size  of  classes? 

139  435     Have  you  found  instances  where  the  Board  of  Education  has  asked   for 

'a  marginal  item  set  apart'  for  betterment  of  service,  etc.  ? 

140  435     Did  you  undertake  to  learn  whether  the  Board  has  treated   State  funds 

and  unexpended  balances  as  such  'marginal  item'  for  years? 

141  435     Will  you  list  the  experiments  and  extensions  of  work  which  have  been 

financed  out  of  such  marginal  items  in  spite  of  alleged  insufficient 
budgets  ? 

142  435     Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  in  New  York  City  school  officials  have  been 

forbidden  to  think  of  new  departures  as  utterly  impractical  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  from  the  first? 

143  435     Did   you  verify  your   statement  that  the   'Bureau  of  Buildings'  observes 

and  determines  its  requirements  by  means  of  carefully  conducted  local 
inspection? 

144  435     Did  you  compare  some  of  the  estimates  submitted  for  repairs  with  later 

departure  from   such  estimates  after  money  was  voted? 

145  435     Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  initiative   in  getting  a   stated  percentage 

allowance  for  repairs  originated  with  Board  of  Education  Building 
Committee? 

146  435     Will  you  include  here  the  part  that  the  charter  contemplates  local  boards 

shall  take  in  repair  matters,  if  any,  and  the  part  which  the  local  boards 
actually  have  played  or  should  play? 

147  435     In   saying   that   'deferred   repairs   mean   extra   expense   when  the  work   is 

finally  undertaken,'  did  you  mean  to  contradict  the  statement  in  writing 
by  President  Winthrop  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  such  increase  having  been  entailed  by  former  reductions  in 
repair  allowances? 

148  437    Will   you   state   whether   or  not   the    superintending   staff   has   heretofore 

made  'careful  investigations  to  furnish  the  basis  for  accurate  figures' 
of  supplies? 

149  437     Have  you  found  instances  of  official  statements  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 

that  'complaints  from  Principals  are  numerous  that  the  children  are  not 
receiving  enough   supplies  to   carry  out  the  course  of  study'? 

150  437     In    connection    with    the    two    estimates,    general    and    special    funds,    can 

}'ou  give  information  as  to  the  amount  of  time  given  by  the  Board 
of  Education  committees  in  the-  preparation  of  these  estimates  and  by 
the  Finance  Committee  as  such  ? 

151  437    When  you  say  that  past  failure   'has  been  due  to  a  positive  inability  to 

furnish  the  suggested  information,'  etc.,  have  you  found  no  instance  of 
radically  wrong  method  and  of  such  radically  wrong  method  persisted 
in  after  attention  has  been  called  to  it? 

152  438    When  you   speak  of  the  important  plan   for  securing  data  regarding  the 

selection  of  sites,  etc.,  would  it  be  pertinent  to  mention  who  started  that 
new  plan?  Please  indicate  the  nature  of  the  plan  which  it  displaced, 
i.  e.,  the  plan  that  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  more  schools  were 
needed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  schools  with  part  time? 

153  438    Please  cite  instances  where  buildings  were  obviously  located  in  the  wrong 

places? 
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154  438    Can  you  state  the  number  of  cases  where  'local  school  boards,  civic  bodies, 

individuals  and  oilier  agencies'  have  taken  the  initiative  in  proposing 
nev/  schools  or  additions,  and  what  evidence  there  is? 

155  438    Is  not  evidence  given  in  other  reports  that  attention  has  not  been  here- 

tofore given  to  requests  from  local  school  boards,  etc.? 

156  438    Do  your  investigations  warrant  so  unqualified  a  statement  as  that  'there 

is  not  an  inch  of  waste  space  at  any  point'  in  the  planning  of  New 
York   school  buildings? 

157  438    Do  your  investigations  show  whether  in  recent  years  conferences  between 

the  Board  of  Estimate  representative  and  the  Board  of  Education  have 
saved  or  lost  rnoney,  have  increased  or  decreased  the  number  and  suit- 
ability of  locations  and  buildings? 

158  438    Do   your    investigations    warrant   any    statement    with    respect   to    unused 

sites  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  abandonment  of  sites  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  the  right  places? 

159  439    Will  you  care  to  state  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  submission  of  the 

final  corporate  stock  budget  for  schools  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and 
its  final  adoption? 

160  439    Can   you   give   a   record   of  overtime    spent  by  the   Board   of   Education 

clerical  staff? 

Can  you  note  the  work  which  is  not  kept  up  to  date? 

Is  the  only  reason  why  minutes  are  not  'typewritten  for  some  months  back' 
that  there  is  not  help  enough? 

Has  the  Board  of  Education  stated  these  facts  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
when  preparing  its  annual  estimates? 

Did  you  verify  the  statement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board 
that  'practically  no  salaries  for  additional  clerks  have  been  allowed  for 
five  years'? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  add  the  year  1907  to  your  table? 

Can  you  state  quantitatively  the  'heavy  burden  of  clerical  labor'  added 
to  the  School  Board  by  'the  new  methods  of  doing  business  with  the 
Finance  Department'?  When  you  made  this  statement  were  you  aware 
that  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  thus  far  refused  to 
comply  with  the  alleged  hampering  requirements? 

167  439     Did  you  find  no  unnecessary  clerical  work  which  could  be  dispensed  with 

to  provide  for  needed  work  without  adding  new  workers 

168  439    Did  you  mean   that  almost  daily  requests   for  statistical  information   for 

special  purposes  had  come  this  last  year  for  new  matters? 

169  439     Will    you    give    further    illustrations    to    support    the    statement    that   the 

offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  'have  become  in  large  part  a  place  of 
supplying  information   to   other  municipal   departments'? 

170  439     Will  you  support  j'our  statements  regarding  special  clerks  with  facts,  i.  e., 

what  evidence  have  you  that  clerks  are  well  trained,  that  salaries  are 
low,  that  promotions  come  in  frequently,  that  opportunity  is  better  in 
other  departments? 

171  439     Please  state  what  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  employees  the  trans- 

fers which  have  taken  place  in  two  years  constitute? 

172  439    Would  the   resulting   fraction  show  a"  high  percentage   of   transfers  and 

resignations? 

173  440    You  show  five  transfers  in   1910  and  sixteen  in   1911.     Do  you  call  this 

'wholesale  depleting  of  a  staff  of  over  350  employees'? 

174  440    Before  stating  that  the  consent  and   approval  of  the  Board   of  Estimate 

to  transfers  takes  away  all  flexibility  and  possibility  of  adjustment,  did 
you  note  the  requests  for  adjustment  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  denied  by  the  Board  of  Estimate? 

174  440  Can  you  give  an  instance  where  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  unable 
to  put  a  $600  Clerk  in  a  $750  position  temporarily? 

17s  440  Before  commenting  upon  uncertainty  due  to  the  Committee  on  Standardi- 
zation of  salaries  in  city  offices,  did  j-ou  attempt  to  ascertain  what  its 
purpose  was?  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  stand- 
ardize up  as  well  as  down? 
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176        440    When  citing  a  loss  of  $100,000  due  to  an  'unwitting  increase'  of  salaries, 
did  you  attempt  to  ascertain  the  teachers'   salary  litigation  due  to  un- 
witting mistakes  by  the  Board  of  Education   in  matters  where   it  has 
exclusive  power? 

Will  you  note  to  whom  the  Auditor's  letter  quoted  was  addressed? 

\^'ill  vou  give  facts  to  show  that  the  Board  has  not  built  up  a  permanent 
staff? 

What  evidence  have  you  that  present  salary  schedules  fix  pay  for  persons 
instead  of  for  positions? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  reports  which  School  Superintendents  have 
heretofore  received,  'keep  them  officially  informed'  as  to  where  new  sites 
are  needed? 

181  440     In  commenting  on  the   mistakes  'sometimes   made   in   anticipating  future 

needs,'  did  you  review  the  list  of  sites  not  used  by  the  Board? 

182  440    Will  you  give  the  exact  figures  for  your  statement  'in  almost  nine  cases 

out  of  ten  the  Board  of  Estimate  requests  the  Board  of  Education  to 
substitute'  a  site  selected  by  the  former? 

183  440    W^ill   you   state   whether  the   general   effect  of   the   Board  of    Estimate's 

so-called  interference  has  been  to  locate  buildings  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  school  centers,  and  whether  sites  have  been  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive? 

184  441     Will  you  indicate  whether  the  idea  of  scientific  study  of  sites  originated 

with  the  Board  of  Estimate  or  Board  of  Education? 

185  441     Will  you   state  what  part  the  permanent   Census   Board  has  been  asked 

to  play  in  locating  sites  and  whether  it  was  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Board  of   Estimate  that  called   for  this   census    held? 

186  442    Will  you  estimate  how  much  money  you  would  regard  as  'sufficient  funds' 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  enable  it  to  anticipate  its 
necessities  before  they  become  so  pressing? 

187  442     In  stating  the  steps  in  budget  and  corporate  stock  budget  procedure,  did 

you  consult  the  minutes  of  the  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Estimate 
Committees? 

188  443     Do  you  consider  that  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  of  the  Board 

of  Education  did  heavy  year's  work  in  the  year  mentioned  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  started  the  year  with  stock  plans  for  schools  which 
you   refer  to  as  economical  and  expeditious? 

189  443     By  whom  is  the  Secretary's  register  of  steps  in  buildings  used  for  purpose 

of  hastening  construction? 

190  443     Did 'you  note  whether  this  criticism  of  delays  due  to  inadequate   repair 

funds  has  been  made  in  the  formal  estimates  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate? 

191  443     Have   you    found   anywhere   concrete   evidence  that   any  delays  thus    far 

caused  have  resulted  in  increased  expenditures  for  'defective  roofs, 
leaders,  etc.'? 

192  446-    Will  you  care  to  state  what  effort  you  have   made  to  verify  statements 
448        and  answers  to  questions  to  the  building  superintendent? 

193  446-    What  effort  is  recorded  in  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  these  facts 
448        and  to  present  them  to  the  Board  of  Estimate? 

194  446-   In  discussing  methods  of  purchasing  pianos,  did  you  notice  whether  the 
448        method  has  changed  since  the  so-called  piano  scandals? 

195  449    Will  you    indicate   difficulties   experienced   by   the  building  committee    in 

securing  transfers  from  one  appropriation  to  another  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, etc.  ? 

196  449     Have   you   visited   the   repair   shops   in    Brooklyn?     Will   you    include    a 

reference  to  the  economies  effected  by  repairing  instead  of  throwing 
away  desks,  etc.? 

197  449    Does  the   filing  of  a   communication   as  to   dry  dusting,   etc.,    cause  you 

to  modify  your  former  statements  as  to  uniform  efficiency  of  committees? 

198  449    What    evidence    did    you    find    that    the    Board    of    Education    had    been 

studying  questions  covered  in  your  criticisms  of  condition  of  buildings? 
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199  450    In  preparing  your  criticism  as  to  care  of  buildings,  what  meetings  did  you 

have  with  different  committees  of  the  Board? 

200  450    Did  you  consult  the  minutes  of  the  committees  that  have  taken  up  this 

salary  question? 

201  452     Will  you  describe  any  devices  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  pay 

janitors  adequately? 

202  453     Will   you    indicate   where   and   in   what   amount   the   'Board   of   Estimate 

made  considerable  reduction  in  the  supply  estimate  for  1912'? 

203  453     What  notice,  if  any,  has  the  Board  of  Education  given  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  that  the   1912  allowances  were  inadequate? 

What  steps  did  the  Committee  on  Supplies  take  to  investigate  the  com- 
plaint made  by  the  City  Superintendent  April  25,    191 1? 

Did  you  learn  why  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  failed  to  furnish 
the  tariff  necessary'  to  standardize  supplies? 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  seven  years  $800,000  has  been  saved  on 
fuel  without  decreasing  the  necessary  heat,  and  that  when  lead  pencils 
were  standardized  $13,000  was  saved  on  that  item  also?  Should  not 
this  be  stated? 

Did  you  learn  whether  and   when  inventories   are  taken? 

Will  you  cite  illustrations  of  changes  in  course  of  study  without  proper 
notice  to  the  Supply  Department? 

209  455     Is  your  judgment  of  the  method  and  efficiency  of  the  free  lecture  system 

based  upon  your  examination  of  the  records  or  upon  conditions  actually 
observed? 

210  456    Will   you    care  to    include   power   of   a    local   school   board,    through    its 

secretary,  to  call  for  school  records,   etc.? 

211  457    Did  you  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Borough  President  of  Manhattan  re- 

sults of  his  examination  of  all  minute  books  of  local  school  boards? 
Have  you  noted  any  change  in  the  activity  of  the  board  since  1910? 
Will  you  include  reference  to  the  hand  book  prepared  by  the  Manhattan 

Central  Council? 
Can  you  cite  any  local  boards   in  New  York  which  are  doing  the  kind 

of  work  that  you  commend  for  local  boards? 
Would  j'ou  say  who  should  prepare  the  list  of  questions  for  the  members 

of  school  boards  to  answer  in  their  visits? 
Will  you  give  illustrations  of  interference  by  local  school  boards  in  class 

work  ? 
Do  you  wish  the  statement  to  stand  unqualified  that  the  minutes  of  the 

Board  of  Education  show  'that  its  committees  consider 'local  board  rec- 
ommendations and  act  upon  them'? 

218  458    Will   you    indicate   matters   which   have   not   been   but   which    should   be 

submitted  to  local  boards  for  report  and  suggestion? 

219  458    Can  you  give  the  facts  as  to  tardy  local  reports? 

220  458     Can  you  give  illustrations  of  helpfulness  by  local  school  boards  to  teach- 

ers and  principals? 

221  458    How  many  local   school   board  meetings  did  you  visit? 

222  458    How   many  meetings   of  the   central   organization    of   school   boards   did 

you  visit? 

223  458    Did  you   confer  with  the   Borough   Presidents  who   appoint   local  board 

members  or  with  the  secretaries  who  represent  them? 
Professor  Hanus  has  just  written  me  stating  that  j'Ou  are  sailing  for  Europe.  I 
had  anticipated  that  this  course  might  be  taken,  and  for  that  reason,  emphasized  in 
my  last  letter  the  necessity  for  the  information  asked.  The  fact  that  you  ignored  my 
reference  to  your  coming  departure  strikes  the  Committee  as  not  wholly  ingenuous. 
When  you  were  employed  by  the  Committee,  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Committee  and  the  City,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Education,  would  receive  from  you 
an  accurate  statement  of  facts. 

Respectfully, 

(Sd.)  JOHN   PURROY    MITCHEL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry." 
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"August   19,    1912. 
"Professor  Pall  H.  Hancs,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

My  dear  Professor  Hanus — I  have  your  letter  of  August  15.  In  writing  the 
letters  to  your  associates,  the  various  specialists  employed  in  the  inquiry,  and  at  the 
same  timesending  you  copies  of  the  letters  written  to  them.  I  felt  that  I  was  at  once 
saving  time  and  adopting  the  most  direct  method  of  dealing  with  the  work  in  hand. 
From  your  letter  I  gather  the  impressions  that  you  may  feel  that  in  this  the  Com- 
mittee intended  to  slight  you.  Rest  assured  there  was  no  such  intention.  You  will, 
of  course,  appreciate  that  there  is  a  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  one  of 
these  specialists  to  the  Committee,  as  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  to  the  public  for  their  work. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  galley  proof  of  Professor  Moore's  full  report,  and 
a  more  or  less  hasty  examination  of  the  corrections  on  the  galley  just  received  to-day, 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  information  which  I  requested  of  him  in  my 
letter  of  July  26  is  essential  to  our  Committee.  Dr.  Moore's  report  as  it  now  stands  is 
so  weakened  by  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  of  fact  as  to  render  it  value- 
less to  the  Committee  and  to  the  City.  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  Professor  Moore 
knew  this  and  that  his  evasion  of  the  questions  put  to  him  is  proof  of  that  fact. 
It  was  not  fair  dealing  upon  his  part  to  ignore  my  reference  to  his  coming  departure 
for  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  request  that  I  read  the  full  text  of  his  report 
before  pressing  these  questions. 

You  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  refusal  by  my  Committee  to  accept  Moore's 
report.  I  think  the  chief  effect  would  be  to  save  Dr.  Moore  from  conviction  for  in- 
accuracy, carelessness  and  reckless  conclusions  as  an  investigator,  and  a  lack  of  candor 
and  fair  dealing  with  his  employer,  The  City  of  New  York. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  report  itself,  whole  sections  are  unqualifiedly  false  to  my 
own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee.  Other  sections  are 
shown  to  be  wholly  untrue  by  the  investigation  carried  on  through  other  branches  of 
this  inquiry,  and  by  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  engineers  and  other 
specialists.  The  publication  of  the  other  reports  in  your  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and 
of  those  in  other  branches,  will  reveal  this  to  the  public.  I  hardly  believe  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  will  wish  to  weaken  the  excellent  effect  of  your  other  reports,  and 
to  destroy  such  constructive  suggestions  in  Dr.  Moore's  report  as  are  valuable,  by 
publishing  his  report  with  its  garbled  facts  in  its  present  form.  Unless  Dr.  Moore  can 
and  does  furnish  facts  to  support  his  statements,  or  amends  those  statements  to  con- 
form with  the  truth,  the  Committee  will  be  constrained  to  point  out  the  misinformation 
contained  in  his  report  as  well  as  his  conduct  in  the  premises.     Respectfully, 

JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL,  Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  correspondence  that  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  in  preferring  and  repeating  the  request  that  his  full  report 
be  read  before  he  be  pressed  for  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in 
the  first  letter  of  July  26,  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  and  although  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  had  heard  this  rumor,  and  accordingly  urged  a  prompt  reply 
(see  letter  of  August  i,  1912),  it  was  not  until  Professor  Moore  had 
actually  departed  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  knew  definitely 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  secure  the  information  requested  by  the 
Committee  before  the  fall  of  the  year. 

As  already  stated,  a  conference  between  Professor  Hanus  and  the 
full  Committee  followed  on  September  10  at  which,  among  other  things, 
the  Moore  report  was  discussed,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Hanus  that  the  matter  be  left  in  statu  quo  until  Professor  Moore's  return 
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from  Europe,  at  which  time  Professor  Hanus  requested  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  between  the  Committee  and  Professor  Moore.  To  this  the 
Committee  assented. 

On  or  about  September  10,  191 2,  the  Committee  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Professor  Moore  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Committee 
dated  August  19: 

"Morley's  Motel,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C,  September  3,  1912. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Mitchel — Replying  to  your  letter  of  August  19.  which  has  just 
reached  me,  I  beg  to  say  that  my  report  was  not  intended  to  verify  your  opinions  and 
methods  nor  to  be  verified  by  them.  Instead,  it  was  intended  to  teach  you  and  your 
colleagues  something  about  the  proper  way  to  administer  a  school  system..  I  am 
quite  confident  that  it  will  not  fail  to  do  this.  The  quantity  and  character  of  the 
questions  which  you  have  asked  in  such  a  dust-raising  profusion  seem  to  verify  the 
truthfulness  of  the  report.  I  have  not  answered  them  because  of  their  character. 
They  are  nonsequiturs  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  known  to  lawyers  as  irrelevant, 
immaterial,  and  intended  to  confuse  the  issue.  The  evidence  for  the  facts  and  con- 
clusions set  forth  in  the  report  is  in  large  part  embodied  in  the  report.  It  is  almost 
entirely  matter  of  public  record  not  of  personal  opinions,  mine  or  otherwise.  Mis- 
takes may  have  been  made  in  transcribing  figures  or  in  outlining  the  many  steps  in  its 
routine  which  each  Department  must  follow,  but  I  am  abundantly  assured  as  to  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  report.  Your  conception  of  the  proper  way  to  run  a  school 
system  and  my  experience  and  knowledge  gained  by  running  one  are  at  such  great 
variance  that  it  would  be  futile  to  even  attempt  to  conv^ert  you  from  your  opinions. 
I  do  not  feel  any  obligation  to  attempt  so  foolish  a  task  and  shall  not  do  so.  But  I  do 
hold  myself  ready  to  re-examine,  and,  if  need  be.  to  correct  any  specific  statements 
in  the  report  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  wherein  they  seem  to  you  to  be 
in  error.  The  galley  proof  has  been  corrected  both  by  Professor  Hanus  and  myself 
since  your  letter  was  written.  The  corrected  copy  is  ere  this  in  your  hands.  It  is 
only  fair  that  the  report  in  the  final  form  in  which  we  have  submitted  it  should  be 
examined  by  you.  If,  after  doing  so,  you  find  any  particular  passages  which  you  may 
care  to  have  me  reinvestigate  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider 
them.  But  before  I  do  so  I  must  insist  upon  having  a  very  definite  understanding 
from  you  as  to  three  points  which  seem  to  me  to  precondition  any  further  discussion 
of  this  subject.  They  are  as  follows :  First — Was  I  right  in  assuming  that  my  in- 
structions as  to  the  subject  which  I  was  employed  to  investigate  came  to  me  from 
Professor  Hanus,  the  only  person  from  whom  I  received  any  instructions  whatever? 
Second — In  what  capacity  was  I  engaged?  Was  I  employed  to  use  the  knowledge  of 
and  familiarity  with  school  administration  and  the  necessities  of  public  school  work 
which  some  years  of  occupation  with  these  subjects  have  given  me  or  certain  methods 
of  investigation  other  than  those  which  students  of  the  subjects  employ?  Third — Was 
I  expected  to  make  the  investigation  which  I  was  directed  to  make  or  another  investi- 
gation  upon   a   subject  or   subjects  other  than   those   which   my   instruction    specified? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  answers  to  these  questions  at  your  convenience. 

Very   truly   yours,  E.    C.    MOORE. 

Address:  Yale  University,  New  Haven." 

The  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  was  written  in  Europe.  It  was  of 
such  a  character  that  the  Committee  considered  it  needless  to  dignify  it 
by  a  reply.  On  October  14,  1912^  the  Committee  received  the  following 
letter  from  Professor  Hanus  : 

"October    12,    1912. 

"My  dear  President  Mitchel — I  have  conferred  with  Professor  Moore  about  the 
proposed  conference  with  you  on  his  report.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  received  no 
reply  from  you  to  his  letter  dated  London,  September  3,  1912.     He  further  says  that 
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he  i?  ready  to  confer  with  you  about  his  report  on  the  basis  of  definite  replies  to  the 
questions  in  his  letter  of  September  3- 

As  it  is  likelv  that  next  Saturday,  October  19,  in  the  evening,  is  the  only  time  in 
the  near  future  when  Professor  Moore  and  I  can  both  be  in  New  York  at  the  same 
time,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  your  replies  to  Professor  Moore's  questions  be  sent  at 
once';  and.  if  possible,  that  we  meet  you  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  next 
Saturday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     Very  truly  yours, 

PAUL  H.  HANUS. 

President  John  Purroy  Mitchel." 

To  this  letter  the  Committee  replied  in  part  as  follows,  under  date  of 
October  1 5  : 

"Mr.  Moore  is  quite  correct  in  informing  you  that  I  ignored  a  childish  letter 
written  by  him  from  London  on  or  about  September  3.  No  conference  will  take 
place  on  the  basis  of  any  replies,  definite  or  otherwise,  to  the  absurd  questions  of 
Mr.  Moore's  letter.  The  Committee  will,  however,  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Moore  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  statements  of  his  report,  and  to  submit  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  propounded  to  him  in  my  two  letters  of  July  26  and  August  19, 
respectively.  Will  you  advise  me  what  day  or  evening  after  the  24th,  will  suit  you  for 
the  conference  which  you  suggest?     Sincerely, 

JOHN  PURROY  ^HTCHEL,  Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry." 

— and  on  the   i8th,  the  following  additional  letter  was  addressed   to 

Professor  Hanus : 

"October   18,   1912. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

My  dear  Professor  Hanus — Please  have  Dr.  Moore  bring  with  him  to  the  con- 
ference, whenever  it  may  be  held,  all  of  his  working  papers  collected  in  the  course 
of  his  work   for  the  Committee. 

These  papers  were,  of  course,  the  property  of  the  City,  and  should  not  have 
been  removed  by  Professor  Moore.    Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen." 

To  these  two  letters  Professor  Hanus  replied  as  follows : 

"October   19,   1912. 

My  dear  President  Mitchel — I  returned  to  Cambridge  yesterday,  after  an  absence 
of  several  days,  and  found  your  two  letters,  dated  October  15  and  October  18, 
respectively. 

In  your  letter  of  October  15  you  characterize  Professor  Moore's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 3  as  'childish.'  I  do  not  find  it  so,  nor  do  I  find  his  questions  'absurd.'  I  do  not 
see  how  any  conference  of  Professor  Moore  and  me  with  you  on  Professor  Moore's 
report  would  be  profitable  unless  it  were  held  on  the  basis  of  your  replies  to  his 
questions  of  September  3.  If  no  conference  on  this  report  is  held,  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do?    I  shall  await  your  reply  with  much  interest.    Very  truly  yours, 

PAUL  H.   HANUS. 
President  John   Purroy  Mitchel." 

To  this  letter  and  another  letter  of  Professor  Hanus,  dealing  with 
a  separate  subject,  the  Committee  replied  under  date  of  October  23. 
Those  portions  of  the  Committee's  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Moore  are  as 
follows : 
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"October   22,,    1912. 


"My  dear  Pnjfessur  Ilanus — The  Committee  has  your  letter  of  October  19,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Mitchel,  in  which  you  say  you  do  not  see  how  any  conference  between 
Professor  Moore  and  you  and  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of 
Elstimate  upon  Professor  Moore's  report  will  be  profitable,  unless  it  were  held  on  the 
basis  of  replies  to  his  questions  of  September  3.  Let  us  remind  you  that  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  conference  was  yours,  not  Mr.  Mitchel's.  nor  that  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  had  preferred  a  series  of  questions  to  Professor  Moore,  calculated  to 
bring  out  from  him  the  basis  in  fact  for  certain  statements  made  by  him  in  his  report, 
and  further,  to  bring  out  the  sources  from  which  he  obtained  his  alleged  facts.  These 
questions  the  Committee  desired  then,  and  still  desires,  to  have  answered  by  Profes- 
sor Moore.  Answers  to  these  questions  by  him  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
essential  to  an  acceptance  of  his  report  by  it. 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  October  18 
he  requested  that  you  cause  Professor  Moore  to  bring  with  him  to  the  proposed 
conference,  whenever  it  might  be  held,  all  of  his  working  papers  collected  in  the 
course  of  his  work  for  the  City.  The  Committee  now  formally  requests  the  return 
of  these  papers  to  it.  They  are  part  of  the  record  which  this  Committee  paid  Pro- 
fessor Moore  to  collect,  and  they  are  the  property  of  the  City. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  Professor  Moore  saw  fit  to  frame  his  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  the  Committee  does  not  care  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion  with  you. 
The  letter  speaks  too  plainly   for  itself. 

As  to  the  substance  of  that  letter,  and  Professor  Moore's  attempt  to  lay  down 
to  the  Committee  terms  on  which  he  will  consent  to  furnish  facts  and  information, 
let  us  again  remind  you.  as  we  thought  we  had  sufficiently  done  already  in  Mr. 
Mitchel's  letter  of  September  5,  that  all  of  the  specialists  were  retained  to  collect 
facts,  and  to  report  those  facts  to  this  Committee,  and  that  you  were  retained  to 
supervise  such  collection  and  reports. 

All  of  the  facts  collected  by  Professor  Moore  or  the  other  experts  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  City,  and  the  City,  and  this  Committee  representing  it.  are  entitled  to 
have  from  him  and  from  them,  all  of  the  facts  in  their  possession  which  bear  upon  the 
subject  matter  under  investigation  by  them  respectively.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  Professor  ]^Ioore,  under  the  contract  of  employment  between  himself  and  the 
City,  to  furnish  the  facts  requested  by  this  Committee,  and  particularly  to  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  the  sources  of  his  information,  in  order  that  the  Committee 
may  know  whether  the  work  for  which  the  City's  money  has  been  paid  to  Professor 
Moore  has  been  accurately  done. 

This  Committee,  not  the  specialists  who  were  employed  as  its  investigators,  is 
responsible  to  the  people  of  this  City  for  the  results  of  the  School  Inquiry,  and  this 
Committee  is  not  to  be  expected  to  accept  and  make  itself  responsible  for  any  report, 
the  writer  of  which  withholds  from  the  Committee  the  essential  facts  on  which  his 
conclusions  are  based  and  the  sources  from  which  these  facts  were  drawn. 

The  Committee  again  formally  and  finally  requests,  through  you,  that  Professor 
Moore  transmit  to  the  Committee,  not  later  than  ^londay  next,  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions propounded  in  the  two  letters  dated  respectively  July  26  and  August  19.  If  not 
received  by  that  day.  the  Committee  will  assume  that  Professor  Moore's  report  as 
now  in  its  hands  is  in  final  form. 

As  to  the  questions  of  Professor  Moore's  letter,  let  us  remind  you  that  the 
answers  to  them,  as  you  are  well  aware,  lie  in  the  record,  wherein  can  be  found  the 
terms  of  Professor  ^loore's  employment,  and  the  in'^tructions  which  you.  as  the  agent 
of  the  Committee,  issued  to  him. 

May  we  request  again  that  the  corrected  second  galley  of  the  various  specialists' 
reports  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  with  all  possible  speed,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
cedure agreed  upon  between  yourself  and  the  Committee  at  our  recent  conference  may 
be  pursued? 

JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen:  WM.  A. 
PRENDERGAST,  Comptroller;  CYRUS  C.  MILLER,  President  of  the  Borough  of 
The  Bronx." 
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This,  therefore,  brings  the  matter  down  to  date,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing notitied  Professor  Hanns  that  unless  the  facts  upon  which  Professor 
Moore's  statements  and  conclusions  are  predicated,  and  the  sources  from 
which  these  facts  were  drawn,  together  with  Professor  Moore's  working 
papers,  were  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  or  before  Monday,  October 
2S>.  it  would  consider  the  report  as  at  present  in  the  Committee's  hands 
finallv  and  definitely  approved  and  submitted  by  the  writer.  As  no  facts 
have  been  furnished  by  Professor  Moore  or  Professor  Hanus,  and  no 
working  papers  have  been  submitted,  and  the  sources  from  which  Pro- 
fessor Moore  drew  his  facts  have  not  been  disclosed,  the  Committee 
understands  that  he  does  not  propose  to  furnish  these  as  requested,  and 
has  acted  on  his  report  as  it  now  lies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  this  Board  that  an  investigator 
who  makes  sweeping  allegations  and  charges  without  substantiating  or 
supporting  facts  is  not  worthy  of  serious  attention.  For  such  work,  any 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  would  be  dis- 
charged. It  is  also  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  when  an  investi- 
gator declines  to  disclose  to  the  body  employing  him  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew  his  facts,  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtained  informa- 
tion, or  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  done  by  him,  it  destroys 
the  value  of  his  work,  if  it  does  not  indeed  arouse  a  suspicion  that  he 
may  have  something  to  conceal.  The  Committee  desires  also  again  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Professor  Moore,  as  well  as  the  other  specialists, 
was  employed  to  collect  facts.  Such  facts  as  he  may  have  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  work  have  been  paid  for  by  the  City,  and  are  in  a 
sense  its  property.  In  withholding  them  he  withholds  something  which 
is  not  his,  and  which  is  the  City's.  This  is  equally  trvie  of  the  working 
papers. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  there  are  but  two  conclusions,  one  of 
which  must  inevitably  be  drawn — either  the  writer  has  wilfully  mis- 
colored  and  misrepresented  facts,  and  has  wilfully  omitted  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  conclusions  which  he  knew  could  not  be  supported 
by  the  real  facts  if  disclosed,  or  he  has  drawn  money  from  The  City  of 
New  York  for  a  specific  piece  of  work  which  he  has  neglected  to  do, 
and  has  reported  conclusions  and  generalities  without  the  preparatory 
work  of  investigation  for  which  he  accepted  the  City's  money. 

The  Committee  feels  that  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation 
the  Board  should  have  before  it  illustrations  of  the  unsupported  allega- 
tions, conclusions  and  charges  of  his  report,  and  of  the  misstatements  of 
fact  which  it  contains.  The  following  constitute  a  part  only  of  those 
which  may  be  found  in  the  report,  and  are  cited  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration : 
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Unsupported  Statements. 

He  says  a  "no  man  power  *  *  *  is  directing  schools  and  *  *  * 
is  preventing  the  proper  conduct  of  the  educational  activities  of  the 
City,"  without  supporting  such  charges  with  any  fact.     (Galley  426.) 

He  says  that  the  Board  of  Education  "has  not  played  a  strong  part 
in  educational  legislation  affecting  its  own  work,  such  as  the  equal  pay 
bill,"  without  stating  what  part  it  did  play.      (Galley  425.) 

He  says  that  the  "best  boards  of  education  seem  to  be  selected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  themselves,"  without  stating  that  there  are 
such  boards,  or  where  they  exist,  and  why  the  results  are  commendable. 
(Galley  426.) 

He  says  "each  [Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education]  has  a  busi- 
ness of  its  own.  and  is  naturally  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  own  preroga- 
tives":  and,  further,  "they  [Committees]  communicate  with  each  other 
diplomatically,  like  pride  protecting  independent  states,"  without  citing 
instances  of  proof.      (Galley  427.) 

In  conflict  with  the  direct  implications  of  Mr.  Moore's  own  report, 
that  executive  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  exceptionally  effi- 
cient, he  says  that  the  Board  "ties  the  hands  of  its  administrative  staff 
so  that  it  cannot  discharge  its  functions,"  but  cites  no  instances.  (Gal- 
ley 427.) 

The  most  vital  question  of  administration,  viz.,  the  method  of  insur- 
ing the  employment  of  efficient  teachers,  he  dismisses  (galley  431)  by 
statements  such  as  "the  school  system  of  New  York  is  an  inbreeding 
system ;  there  is  a  fence  about  it."  It  keeps  "out  the  best  teachers  from 
other  places";  "there  are  not  enough  outlets  to  the  system."  "Rarely, 
very  rarely,  is  a  teacher  discharged.  Rarely,  very  rarely,  does  it  hap- 
pen that  a  temporary  certificate  is  not  made  into  a  permanent  license. 
Tenure  of  office,  which  becomes  permanent  without  regard  to  efficiency, 
is  good  neither  for  teachers  nor  for  their  pupils."  He  cites  not  one 
fact  to  support  these  statements. 

He  states  that  "what  is  most  urgently  needed  by  The  City  of  New 
York  at  the  present  time  is  a  clear  definition  of  the  law  which  controls 
the  relations  of  the  fiscal  department  of  the  City  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Until  this  is  made  by  the  courts,  the  administration  of  the 
schools  is  bound  to  be  in  continual  confusion."  He  says,  also,  "that 
the  many-headed  system,  made  up  of  the  various  branches  of  the  City 
government,  in  constant  struggle  with  the  Board  of  Education  as  to 
what  the  law  is  and  what  must  or  must  not  be  done,  is  thoroughly  incom- 
petent to  administer  the  schools  of  the  leading  city  of  the  nation,  is  all 
too  evident."  The  charges  against  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system 
contained  in  these  statements  of  Mr.  Moore  are  far  too  serious  to 
remain  unsupported  by  specific  illustrations.     (Galley  413.) 

He  states  (galley  425 )  "there  is  the  most  pressing  need  for  an  author- 
itative definition  of  the  school  law  and  for  a  consolidation  of  school 
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administration  and  elimination  of  all  impeding  relations  of  other  boards 
and  departments  to  the  school  system."  He  notes  no  examples,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  there  are  any  impeding  relations  between  the  Board 
of  Education  and  other  boards  and  departments. 

He  states,  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Education,  that  *'it  has  not 
upheld  the  educational  law.  but  has  allowed  other  departments  of  the 
City  government  to  interpret  the  law  for  it  and  to  encroach  upon  its 
evident  rights  and  functions  almost  to  the  point  of  eliminating  it  from 
the  actual  management  and  control  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
City."  There  are  absolutely  no  facts  given  by  Mr.  Moore  to  justify 
this  sweeping  indictment.     (Galley  425.) 

He  states  that  the  Board  of  Education  "has  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  recommendations  and  suggestions  which  its  own  experts 
have  made  for  the  improvement  of  its  work."  This  is  a  most  serious 
charge.  It  certainly  should  be  supported  by  evidence.  Mr.  Moore 
makes  the  statement  absolutely  without  supporting  facts.     (Galley  425.) 

He  claims  that  "a  considerable  duplication  of  work  is  involved  in 
this  Committee  method  of  handling  business,"  without  citing  examples 
of  such  duplication.     (Galley  429.) 

Statements  are  made  as  to  the  hard  work  done  by  committees  and 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  considering  the  requests  of  local 
school  boards,  civic  associations,  private  individuals  and  school  officers, 
etc.,  for  sites  and  buildings,  yet  there  is  not  one  fact  to  indicate  whether 
the  committees  have  ever  made  any  changes  in  the  general  plans  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  or  the  construction  of 
buildings  as  the  result  of  the  consideration  of  such  requests. 

In  discussing  supplies,  in  galley  437,  he  makes  the  following  state- 
ments, without  citing  supporting  facts:  The  Bureau  of  Supplies  "has 
reduced  the  allowance  per  school  to  a  lower  amount^  we  believe,  than 
is  compatible  with  good  educational  work.  Complaints  from  parents 
and  principals  are  numerous  that  the  children  are  not  receiving  enough 
supplies  to  carry  out  the  course  of  study.  Pupils  must  purchase  many 
supplies  which  the  Board  is  required  by  law  to  furnish,  and  books  must 
be  used  by  the  children  which  school  authorities  do  not  think  are  in 
condition  to  use." 

He  says  (galley  438)  that  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  has  worked  out 
several  economical  types  of  school  buildings  "which  have  become  stand- 
ardized," and  that  in  these  buildings  "there  is  no  waste  space  at  any 
point."  He  gives  no  supporting  facts  to  prove  this  statement,  nor  does 
he  submit  any  evidence  of  having  visited  school  buildings  or  examined 
plans. 

He  says  "another  confusion-breeding  result  of  a  disorganized  sys- 
tem is  that  the  complaint  department  is  not  located  in  the  general  offices 
of  the  Board  of  Education  but  in  the  office  of  each  member  who  chooses 
to  entertain  the  complaints  which  may  be  brought  to  him,"  without. 
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however,  specifying  a  single  example  of  such  complaints  or  any  evi- 
dence of  actual  confusion.      (Galley  430.  j 

He  states  (galley  431)  :  "New  York  City  undoubtedly  has  not  done 
its  share  in  investigating  these  matters''  (supplies  necessary  to  secure 
standard  educational  results).  "For  one  reason  or  another  it  has  con- 
fined itself  to  routine  ways  and  means  and  has  not  been  free  to  employ 
the  most  scientific  ways  and  means  w'hich  have  been  perfected."  He 
does  not  cite  a  single  fact  to  support  these  statements. 

Without  stating  how  many  schools  are  without  pianos,  how  many 
pianos  have  been  secured  by  transfer,  etc.,  and  without  any  specific  facts, 
the  statement  is  made :  "New  instruments  are  required  to  replace  those 
whicli  are  worn  out;  also  for  kindergartens  and  other  activities.''  (  Gal- 
ley 436.) 

He  says,  with  reference  to  the  present  practice  of  having  a  Board  of 
Superintendents  not  nominated  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  who  decide  questions  of  educational  direction  of  the  system  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members :  "This  administrative  device  seems  to 
be  only  one  further  expression  of  the  bureaucratic  tendency  of  the  school 
administration  of  New  York  City.  The  principle  which  seems  to  have 
dictated  such  an  arrangement  has  already  been  called  the  method  of 
government  by  diffusion  of  responsibility,  or  the  principle  of  never 
appointing  one  man  to  look  after  a  responsibility  if  several  can  be  put  in 
charge  of  it,  and.  if  by  any  chance,  one  man  must  be  selected  to  head  a 
division,  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  by  no  means  be  anything  but  a  titular 
head,  by  appointing  a  number  of  associates  who  shall  prevent  him  from 
exercising  more  than  the  nominal  functions  of  his  office,"  and  he  does 
not  cite  one  fact  to  justify  the  charge  that  the  City  Superintendent  or 
Associate  Superintendents  are  merely  titular  heads.     (Galley  430.) 

He  says :  "The  preparation  of  all  reports  and  minutes  for  print  is 
a  work  which  should  be  cared  for  by  an  expert."  He  does  not  show, 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  now  employ  an  expert 
in  these  matters.  The  Board  of  Education  asked  last  year  and  repeated 
the  request  this  year  that  an  increase  in  salary  of  $1,000  be  granted  an 
official  now  receiving  $5,500,  alleging,  among  other  reasons,  that  he 
prepares  reports  and  minutes  for  print  in  an  expert  way.     (Galley  434.) 

He  says :  "It  seems  certain  that  the  making  and  submitting  of  esti- 
mates for  acceptance  by  finance-controlling  bodies  will  always  be  attended 
by  friction  and  a  considerable  amount  of  bitter  and  frequently  unjusti- 
fied criticism."  He  does  not  cite  a  single  fact  to  support  this  statement 
as  applying  to  New  York  City.     (Galley  435.) 

He  accepts  without  verification  the  statement  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  whose  work  he  was  hired  to  investigate,  as  to  how 
the  estimate  of  the  general  fund  is  made  up.  (Galley  435.)  With  refer- 
ence to  the  corporate  stock  estimate,  he  does  not  state  his  authority,  but 
enumerates  seventeen  steps  through  which  estimates  for  corporate  stock 
pass.     He  says,  "We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  carefulness  with 
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which  this  routine  is  carried  out,  nor  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  results 
obtained."  With  reference  to  the  most  important  of  these  seventeen 
steps,  viz..  the  originating  of  evidence  that  buildings  and  sites  are  needed, 
he  dismisses  with  the  statement,  "Just  what  stages  this  passes  through 
in  the  City  Superintendent's  office  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  we 
cannot  say."  (Galley  438.)  After  admitting  that  he  is  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  the  very  facts  which  he  was  paid  to  establish,  he  suggests  "a 
special  investigation,  which  should  be  made  at  the  time  the  estimates  are 
presented." 

If  the  Board  of  Education  lacks  "unity,  comprehension  of  its  work 
and  energy  in  the  performance  of  it,"  as  declared  on  galley  425 ;  and  if 
it  "inevitably  splits  up  into  factions,"  and  if  its  members  "do  not  know 
each  other  well  enough  to  discuss  their  common  function  together,"  and 
if  "the  consideration  of  general  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  department 
is  seldom  or  never  reached";  and  if  the  accepted  opinion  of  the  Board's 
business  is  "to  do  the  thing  that  has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  the 
way  it  has  been  done,"  and  if  "the  result  is  a  non-progressive  school 
administration,"  as  Mr.  Moore  declares  on  galley  425,  the  people  of 
New  York  are  entitled  to  concrete,  incontrovertible  evidence  of  these 
facts,  before  the  final  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  is  given  to  such  statements.  If  New  York's  Board  "has  no 
defined  educational  policy,"  if  it  "has  not  led  in  educational  matters," 
and  if  it  "has  not  upheld  the  educational  law,"  it  is  important  that  the 
public  should  know  the  facts.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  New  York's 
public  will  not  accept  these  statements  without  concrete  evidence  upon 
which  they  are  based. 

Untrue  and  Misleading  Statements. 

He  says  (galley  408)  that — ■ 

"The  method  by  which  New  York  City  administers  its  schools  is  that  of  the 
paralyzed  arm." 

— that 

"The  fiscal  authorities  of  the  city  seem  to  hold  that  the  school  system  is  in 
all  respects  a  subordinate  department  of  the  city  government."   (Galley  412.) 

— and,  further,  that 

"In  fact,  the  schools  have  been  almost  as  completely  annexed  to  the  City 
Hall  as  they  would   have  been  if  the   proposed  new   charter  had  become  the 
organic  law  of  the  city."     (Galley  412.) 

These  propositions  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  untrue.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  never  attempted  to  regulate,  control 
or  influence  the  Board  of  Education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  course 
of  study,  cost  of  text  books,  supplies,  etc.,  administration  of  its  internal 
affairs,  the  selection  or  control  of  the  teaching  stafif,  or  in  any  manner 
except  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  information  to  be  furnished 
with  budgetary  estimates  and  requests  for  corporate  stock. 
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Further,  the  following  statements  made  by  officers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  at  a  hearing  on  October  25,  1912,  evidence  the 
fact  that  no  such  interference  has  been  experienced  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Stenographer's  Minutes. 

"President  Mitchel — There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  while  we  are  all  here  together  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  ask 
these  questions  because  of  certain  impressions  that  seem  to  be  about. 
I  want  to  ask  three  or  four  general  questions.  President  Winthrop,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  first  whether  or  not  you  have  seen  any  evidence 
that  the  fiscal  authorities  of  New  York  City  seem  to  hold  that  the  school 
system  is  in  all  respects  a  subordinate  department  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment?    Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  that? 

President  Winthrop — I  do  not  think  I  have.  Not  under  this  admin- 
istration. 

President  Mitchel — Have  not  you  found  that  the  fiscal  authorities 
regard  you  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  City  Government? 

President  Winthrop — I  have,  with  this  qualification,  that  when  the 
budget  was  recommended  some  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
the  increase  over  the  three  mill  was  given  on  the  theory 

President  Mitchel — Yes,  of  course;  but  haven't  you  found  that  the 
fiscal  authorities  regard  you  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment ? 

President  Winthrop — I  have  found,  with  that  exception,  that  the 
fiscal  authorities  treat  us  in  a  very  fair  manner. 

President  Mitchel — I  also  want  to  ask  this  question,  whether  you 
would  say  that,  in  effect,  the  Board  of  Estimate  administers  the  school 
affairs  of  the  city,  deciding  and  determining  what  subjects  shall  be 
taught,  what  supplies  shall  be  furnished? 

President  Winthrop — ^I  should  answer  unqualifiedly  no  to  that.  It 
is  done  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

President  Mitchel — That  is  what  I  thought.  Would  you  say  that 
the  various  branches  of  the  City  Government  are  in  constant  struggle 
with  the  Board  of  Education  ? 

President  Winthrop — I  should  say  that  my  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  have  been  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
with  the  Finance  Department  exceedingly  helpful;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  City  authorities  have  treated  us  always  in  a  very  courteous 
and  proper  way.     I  have  no  fault  to  find  in  any  way. 

President  Mitchel — That  was  my  impression.  Now,  one  or  two 
more.  Is  it  true,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
certain  that  responsibility  for  mistakes  in  school  matters  can  never 
possibly  be  fastened  on  the  man  who  made  them?  Do  you  know  of 
any  such  condition  ? 
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President  Winthrop — I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  the  question. 

President  jMitchel — Have  you  ever  found  this  condition  which  I  am 
trying  to  define  and  name,  a  condition  as  follows :  That  it  is  certain  that 
responsibility  for  mistakes  in  school  matters  can  never  possibly  be 
fastened  on  the  man  who  made  them?  If  there  are  mistakes,  can't  you 
fasten  responsibility  ? 

President  Winthrop — Why,  of  course.  If  mistakes  are  made  we 
fasten  responsibility,  and  if  the  mistake  is  one  that  the  official  or  person 
who  made  the  mistake  should  be  punished  he  is  punished  in  the  proper 
way. 

President  Mitchel — You  know  definitely  that  responsibility  is  fas- 
tened ? 

President  Winthrop — Of  course. 

President  Mitchel — But  you  know  of  no  condition  where  respon- 
sibility for  mistakes  in  school  matters  can  never  possibly  be  fastened  on 
the  man  who  made  them  ? 

President  Winthrop — ^No  more  than  as  to  anything  else. 

Commissioner  Stern — Unless  it  is  a  disputed  question  of  fact. 

President  Mitchel — Of  course,  there  are  certain  instances;  but  I  ask 
whether  it  was  never  possible,  as  stated,  to  fasten  responsibility.  Is  not 
it  usually  possible  to  fasten  responsibility? 

President  Winthrop — It  is  usually  possible,  but  sometimes  difficult. 

President  Mitchel — Would  you  say  that  the  Board  of  Education  is 
splitting  up  into  factions  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
Board? 

President  Winthrop — I  have  not  found  it  was  in  any  way. 

President  Mitchel — You  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact? 

President  Winthrop — I  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  Of 
course,  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  agreed  upon  every  proposition. 
But  every  proposition  is  discussed  by  the  Board  in  a  perfectly  proper 
spirit. 

Commissioner  Stern — That  only  happens  when  there  is  an  election 
for  President.     (Much  laughter.) 

President  Mitchel — ^Now,  Dr.  Maxwell,  if  I  may  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.  Has  any  member  of  any  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment ever  suggested  the  kind  of  educational  records  which  should  be 
kept  in  New  York  City,  or  have  you  ever  found  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  to  suggest  the  kind  of  educational  records  that  should 
be  kept  in  New  York  City  ? 

Dr.  Maxwell — I  do  not  recall  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
suggesting  that. 

President  Mitchel — Taking  that  on  himself? 

Dr.  Maxwell — No,  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  have  heard  of  the  Comp- 
troller suggesting  certain  things. 

President  Mitchel — That  related  to  accounts? 

Dr.  Maxwell — That  related  to  accounts. 
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President  Mitchel — I  am  speaking  of  educational  records? 

Dr.  Maxwell — Oh,  no.  no. 

Examiner  Ford — We  were  guilty  once.  I  think  we  suggested  to 
Dr.  Maxwell  a  form  of  report  for  his  data  in  making  up  the  estimates. 
So  we  are  guilty. 

President  Mitchel — That  was  the  one  instance? 

Dr.  Maxwell — ^Yes,  that  was  the  one  instance.  I  had  forgotten  that. 
We  never  used  it  again. 

President  Mitchel — Would  you  be  willing  to  endorse  the  proposition 
that  it  can  be  truly  said  the  present  method  of  administering  schools 
can  hardly  be  improved  upon  for  the  means  of  defeating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  schools  exist? 

Dr.  Maxwell — Certainly  not. 

President  Mitchel — Would  you  consider  that  proposition  to  be  un- 
true? 

Dr.  Maxwell — Would  you  read  it  again  ? 

President  Mitchel — It  is  important  that  I  get  your  views.  Can  it  be 
truly  said  that  the  present  method  of  administering  schools  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon  for  the  means  of  defeating  the  purpose  for  which  the 
school  system  exists? 

Dr.  Maxwell — That  the  present  system  cannot  be  improved  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating? 

President  ]Mitchel — That  is  it. 

Commissioner  Stern — Where  do  these  questions  come  from? 

President  Mitchel — From  me. 

Commissioner  Stern — I  know  now,  but  originally? 

Dr.  Maxwell — Can't  you  put  that  in  some  other  form?  I  don't 
understand  that. 

President  ]Mitchel — I  want  to  stick  to  this  form;  I  will  read  it  again. 
Can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  present  method  of  administering  schools  can 
hardly  be  improved  upon  for  the  means  of  defeating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  school  system  exists  ? 

A  Bystander — "As  a  means." 

President  Mitchel — No  doubt  that  is  what  the  writer  meant. 

Commissioner  Stern — Let  the  writer  explain  it. 

Dr.  Maxwell — You  will  have  to  give  me  that  in  writing,  I  hardly 
understand  it  now. 

President  Mitchel — It  is  No.  8,  marked  with  a  cross  (handing  paper 
to  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  reads  same). 

Dr.  Maxwell — If  you  wish  me  to  send  the  answer  to  that  in  writing 
I  will  do  it.  Really  the  question  is  so  involved  in  its  verbiage  that  I 
do  not  care  to  tackle  it. 

President  Mitchel — I  don't  blame  you ;  I  do  not  think  I  should.  Has 
the  present  Board  of  Education  failed  to  consider  recommendations  and 
suggestions  made  by  its  own  experts  for  the  improvement  of  school 
work  ? 
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Dr.  Maxwell — ^No,  sir. 

President  Mitchel — Now,  Commissioner  Stern,  do  you  consider  that 
the  administration  of  the  schools  is  in  continual  confusion,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Fiscal  Department  of  the 
City  and  the  Board  of  Education? 

Commissioner  Stern — Not  at  all. 

President  Mitchel — You  would  say  to  the  contrary? 

Commissioner  Stern — Well,  there  have  been  times  when  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  department  has  insisted  that  we  employ  funds  as  they  have 
been  segregated.  Threats  have  been  made  that  if  we  did  not  do  it,  why, 
they  would  not  give  us  the  money  at  all ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
there  has  been  a  compulsory  acquiescence  in  that  doctrine. 

President  ]\Iitchel — At  times? 

Commissioner  Stern — At  times. 

President  Mitchel — What  I  ask  is,  do  you  consider  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  is  in  continual  confusion,  owing  to  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  relation  of  the  Fiscal  Department  of  the  City  and  the 
Board  of  Education? 

Commissioner  Stern — Not  a  bit,  because  if  we  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  fiscal  authorities  we  take  the  responsibility  upon  ourselves. 

President  Mitchel — I  understand.  Now,  Mr.  Green,  would  you  say 
that  the  Board  of  Estimate  has  been  rendering  or  attempting  to  render 
the  Board  of  Education  a  mere  rubber  stamp  in  its  scheme  of  school 
administration? 

Vice-President  Green — ^I  w^ould  not. 

President  Mitchel — Neither  would  I. 

Vice-President  Green — We  feel,  with  a  little  qualification,  that  in  its 
effort  to  force  a  segregation  of  the  general  school  fund  the  financial 
authorities  of  the  City  have  gone  beyond  their  province. 

President  Mitchel — That  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  no  doubt.  But 
would  you  say  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  rendered  a  mere 
rubber  stamp  by  them? 

Vice-President  Green — Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

President  Mitchel — Not  by  any  means,  has  it? 

Vice-President  Green — The  fact  has  been  that  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education  has  in  all  cases  recommended  its  own  ap- 
portionment. 

President  Mitchel — Exactly. 

Vice-President  Green — Trying,  however,  to  act  as  closely  on  the 
large  and  general  line > 

President  Mitchel — But  where  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion, 
you  might  call  it  clash  of  authority,  the  Board  of  Education  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  its  own  judgment? 

Vice-President  Green — Yes,  even  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  financial 
authorities,  where  they  have  so  given  funds  that  we  have  had  to  make 
wholesale  transfers  to  keep  activities  in  the  schools  at  least  existing. 
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President  Mitchel — Do  you  consider  that  in  effect  the  schools  have 
been  almost  completely  annexed  to  the  City  Hall? 

Vice-President  Green — I  should  not  say  that ;  I  should  not  say  that. 

President  Mitchel — Or  anything  like  it? 

Vice-President  Green — Of  course,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 

Commissioner  Stern — What  do  you  mean  by  the  City  Hall? 

President  Mitchel — I  suppose  the  meaning  of  that  is  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  the  Mayor. 

Vice-President  Green — It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Mayor  has  the 
selection  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

President  Mitchel — Of  course,  but  do  you  find  the  school  system  is 
annexed  to  the  City  Hall  in  the  sense  that  it  is  subservient  to  and  con- 
trolled by  City  Hall  influences? 

Vice-President  Green — I  think  the  record  shows  the  control  so  far. 

Commissioner  Stern — We  are  independent. 

Dr.  Maxwell — We  have  always  resisted  anything  of  that  kind. 

President  Mitchel — Has  there  been  much  attempt  at  that? 

Dr.  Maxwell — In  former  administrations. 

President  Mitchel — Any  in  this? 

Dr.  Maxwell— Well,  a 'little. 

Commissioner  Stern — A  little  bit  (laughter). 

Dr.  Maxwell — For  instance,  you  selected  a  high  school  site  in  the 
wrong  place  without  getting  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

President  Mitchel — You  mean  out  in  Flushing? 

Dr.  iMaxwell — Xo,  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  was  never 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Commissioner  Martin — That  was  the  previous  administration,  Mr. 
McGowan's  administration. 

President  Mitchel — Not  guilty,  doctor,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  only 
instance  is  proven  on  another  Board. 

Dr.  Maxwell — Well,  for  instance,  you  have  attempted  to  prevent  us 
from  appointing  special  Teachers,  Drawing,  Music  and  Physical  Train- 
ing- 
President  Mitchel — That  is  again  denied  by  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose.  It  depends  upon  what  one  understands  by  annexing 
schools  to  the  City  Hall. 

Vice-President  Green — Yes.  it  would  be  better  to  use  plain  terms 
than  these  poetical  figures. 

President  Mitchel — I  think  it  would,  myself.  Have  you  ever  known 
it  to  be  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted  for  school 
purposes  was  determined  before  your  estimates  were  considered? 

Vice-President  Green — Of  my  own  knowledge? 

President  Mitchel — I  say,  have  you  ever  known  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Vice-President  Green — I  heard  that  the  entire  amount  has  been  de- 
termined before. 
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President  Mitchel — Where  have  you  heard  it? 

\^ice-President  Green — I  have  heard  it  from  the  auditor. 

Commissioner  Martin — I  have  been  told  by  an  ex-Comptroller  that 
was  the  fact. 

President  Mitchel — The  auditor  of  your  department? 

Vice-President  Green — Yes. 

President  Mitchel — Mr.  Cook,  have  you  known  of  the  estimated 
amount  or  that  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted  for  school 
purposes  was  determined  before  your  estimates  were  considered  ? 

Auditor  Cook — Yes.  in  one  or  two  instances. 

President  Mitchel — When? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  when  Mayor  Low  was  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

President  Mitchel — Ever  since  then? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  some  time  after  that  the  amount  was  decided 
upon  informally  and  became  the  fund. 

President  Mitchel — When  since  then? 

Auditor  Cook — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

President  Mitchel — Can't  you  fix  it  at  all?     What  administration? 

Auditor  Cook — Xo.  T  could  not. 

President  ]\Iitchel — Well,  under  Mayor  Low,  who  decided  upon  it? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  an  amount  was  tentatively  decided  upon 
when  Mayor  Low  was  ]\Iayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently that  became  the  actual  amount.  I  think  I  was  aware  of  it  at 
the  time. 

President  Mitchel — Is  that  the  only  one  you  recollect? 

Auditor  Cook — I  recollect  that  one  distinctly. 

President  Mitchel — Well,  do  you  recollect  any  other? 

Auditor  Cook — W'hy,  at  times,  yes. 

President  Mitchel — \\'hen? 

Auditor  Cook — I  could  not  state  exactly.  I  have  never  kept  any 
account  of  it. 

President  Alitchel — What  was  the  last  time  that  you  know  of? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  when  Mr.  Rogers  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  I  was  made  aware  of  the  amount  which  would  be  allowed 
ahead  of  time. 

President  Mitchel — 'What  administration  was  that? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  that  was  Mayor  McClellan's. 

President  Mitchel — His  first  administration? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  his  first  administration. 

President  ]\Iitchel — That  is  the  last  you  remember? 

Auditor  Cook — That  is  about  the  last. 

President  Mitchel — Now,  Mr.  Green,  has  it  been  the  experience  of 
the  Board  of  Education  during  the  time  that  you  have  been  a  member 
that  every  change  in  officers  at  the  City  Hall  involves  a  new  system  and 
method  of  doing  the  school  business? 
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Vice-President  Green — Transacting  the  school  business  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Education? 

President  Alitchel — Yes. 

Vice-President  Green — No,  sir. 

President  Mitchel — ^Has  that  been  your  experience,  Dr.  Maxwell? 

Dr.  Maxwell — If  you  mean  by  business,  the  finances  there,  I  am  not 
able  to  answer. 

President  Mitchel — No,  I  mean  the  school  business. 

Dr.  Maxwell — Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  let  them  interfere. 

President  Winthrop — But  the  financial  business  has  been  changed. 
At  times  new  forms  of  keeping  the  accounts  have  been  suggested. 

President  Mitchel — From  time  to  time? 

Vice-President  Green — Yes,  they  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time. 

President  Mitchel — As  to  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  shall  be 
kept? 

Vice-President  Green — Yes. 

President  Mitchel — Have  you  found  on  those  any  change  in  the 
method  of  transacting  business  of  the  schools,  from  an  educational 
standpoint  ? 

Vice-President  Green — ^No. 

President  Winthrop — There  are  other  things.  There  was  a  time  I 
remember  when  we  did  not  have  to  submit  plans  of  the  buildings  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate.  Now  we  have  to  submit  plans  of  the  buildings  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  various  things  of  that  kind,  where  the  Comp- 
troller has  made  a  change. 

President  Mitchel — That  you  do  not  object  to  now? 

President  Winthrop — We  do  not  object  to  that. 

President  Mitchel — I  believe  it  has  saved  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  the  City  since  that  has  been  done. 

President  Winthrop — I  think  it  a  good  thing.  The  only  thing  I 
object  to  is  the  delay  in  passing  upon  the  plans  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

President  Mitchel — Dr.  Maxwell,  I  wonder  if  you  would  say  from 
your  experience  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  unfamiliar  with  school 
routine  and  unaware  of  school  interests  and  unappreciative  of  school 
standards  ? 

Dr.  Maxwell— -That  sounds  like  a  quotation. 

President  Mitchel — It  has  somewhat  that  sound,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  think  of  it? 

Dr.  Maxwell — I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  each  of  these  separately. 

President  Mitchel — ^Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  un- 
familiar with  school  routine? 

Dr.  Maxwell — Oh,  yes,  by  all  means  they  are. 

President  Mitchel — Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  unaware 
of  school  interests? 
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Dr.  Maxwell — I  would  not  say  they  were  absolutely  unaware,  not 
entirely  so. 

President  Mitchel — I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  how  far 
unaware  of  school  interests  you  consider  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  be? 

Dr.  Maxwell — Every  one  is  more  or  less  unaware  of  school  interests. 
I  think  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  are  better  aware  than 
many  other  people  are. 

President  Mitchel — How  about  unappreciative  of  school  standards? 

Dr.  Maxwell — I  don't  know  what  that  means.  If  you  will  submit 
what  kind  of  school  standards  you  mean,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  you 
mean  bv  school  standards,  I  will  try  and  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
appreciate  them  (laughter). 

President  Mitchel — Now,  ^Ir.  Barrett,  do  you  consider  a  tariff  for 
supplies  important  in  the  schools? 

Commissioner  Barrett — There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
The  tariff  is  not  going  to  produce  the  results  that  its  friends  anticipate. 

President  Mitchel — Do  you  consider  it  important  that  there  should 
be  one  ? 

Commissioner  Barrett — Personally  I  do  not.  In  a  way  I  may  say 
I  am  in  conflict  with  the  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  who  be- 
lieves this  to  be  best.  As  a  result  of  my  experience,  and  I  discussed  the 
matter  very  fully  with  a  great  many  people  and  Dr.  Maxwell — I  think  he 
and  I  are  in  a-ccord — I  do  not  think  the  tariff  is  best  for  the  schools. 

President  Mitchel — Who  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
tariff  at  the  present  time? 

Commissioner  Barrett — Ever  since  the  consolidation  of  schools  there 
has  been  no  tariff.  The  Supplies  Committee  made  a  request  on  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  inaugurate  a  tariff,  but  that  is  a  matter  that 
requires  most  careful  consideration. 

President  Mitchel — When  was  that  request  made? 

Commissioner  Barrett — Some  time  ago.     I  should  say  a  year  ago. 

President  Mitchel — Was  that  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  secure 
a  tariff? 

Commissioner  Barrett — No,  it  was  made  prior  to  that,  but  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  I  think,  did  not  feel  that  the  schools  were  ready 
yet  for  a  tariff. 

President  Mitchel — ^Is  that  the  reason  you  have  not  got  one  yet? 

Commissioner  Barrett — Of  course  we  could  not  do  anything  until 
they  had  produced  a  tariff",  as  it  was  their  function  and  not  ours. 

Dr.  Maxwell — In  regard  to  the  tariff  itself  it  is  simply  a  question 
whether  you  are  going  to  allow  each  principal  the  liberty  to  run  his 
school  in  the  way  he  sees  fit,  so  far  as  text-books  are  concerned.  If  you 
make  a  tariff  you  must  require  the  principal  to  live  up  to  it.  We  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  leave  the  principals  a  certain  liberty. 

Commissioner  Barrett — Another   reason,   an  active   interest  would 
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mean  a  closed  book  list.     This  City  has  always  taken  the  position  we 
ought  to  have  an  open  list. 

President  Mitchel — I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  no  tariff  has  been 
adopted  up  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Maxwell — That  is  why  it  has  not  been  established  in  the  schools. 

President  Mitchel — Have  you  ever  found  any  instance  in  which  the 
Board  of  Estimate  has  attempted  to  decide  what  supplies  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  schools?  Of  course,  it  decides  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  appropriated,  but  have  you  ever  found  any  instance  in  which  the 
Board  attempted  to  determine  that? 

Commissioner  Barrett — If  your  question  refers  to  the  types  of  sup- 
plies, I  should  say  no. 

President  Mitchel — Types  or  character? 

Commissioner  Barrett — Types  or  character? 

President  Mitchel — ^It  has  not? 

Commissioner  Barrett — No,  sir. 

President  INIitchel — j\Ir.  Cook,  do  you  know  of  any  instances  when 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Board  of  Education  was  promised  and 
the  corporate  stock  funds  were  voted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  when 
that  money  in  the  end  has  not  been  rendered  available  ? 

Commissioner  Barrett — i\Iay  I  interrupt  and  ask,  your  questions,  I 
assume,  are  pertaining  to  the  administration  with  which  we  have  been 
connected  ? 

President  Mitchel — Yes,  I  would  like  to  make  it  broader  and  ask  a 
second  question,  pertaining  to  prior  administrations  ? 

Commissioner  Barrett — Well,  I  do  not  think  1  want  to  change  my 
answer,  but  I  wanted  to  understand  you. 

President  Mitchel — Now,  Mr.  Cook,  do  you  know  of  any  instance 
or  instances  when  the  amounts  of  money  which  the  Board  of  Estimate 
has  appropriated  for  corporate  stock  purposes  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  not  been  rendered  available  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  use? 

Auditor  Cook — Why,  I  think  I  have  an  instance  right  on  my  desk 
now. 

President  Mitchel — When  was  that,  Mr.  Cook? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  some  two  years  ago  there  was  an  issue  of 
corporate  stock  for  sites  and  buildings.  I  think  it  was  in  a  lump  sum. 
I  am  answering  from  memory,  Mr,  Mitchel.  The  voucher  has  recently 
been  returned,  I  think  within  possibly  two  days,  from  the  Comptroller's 
office,  with  a  statement  that  no  funds  are  available,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  had  authorized  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  also  concurred. 

President  Mitchel — ^For  corporate  stock  purposes? 

Auditor  Cook — It  is  corporate  stock. 

President  Mitchel — When  were  those  bonds  issued,  do  you  know  ? 

Auditor  Cook — I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 
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President  Mitchel — Were  they  authorized  in  a  lump  sum  for  later 
distribution  for  specific  purposes? 

Auditor  Cook — Something  like  that. 

President  Mitchel — Has  any  request  been  made  to  distribute  them 
to  these  specific  purposes? 

Auditor  Cook — I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

President  Mitchel — Then,  of  course,  you  could  not  expect  them  to 
pass  the  voucher  until  that  request  came  to  the  Board  and  was  adopted. 

Auditor  Cook — Yes,  I  did  expect  them  to,  because  the  Board  author- 
ized the  contract  and  approved  the  contract,  so  I  assumed  the  segrega- 
tion was  made. 

President  Mitchel — It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Estimate 
to  first  authorize  the  contract,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  setting  aside 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  that  purpose,  but  as  far  as  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  is  concerned  you  would  have  to  come  down  with  a 
request  in  order  to  have  a  specific  amount  appropriated  to  that  purpose 
before  you  could  pass  vouchers  against  it. 

Auditor  Cook — The  Comptroller  had  approved  the  contract.  In  this 
particular  the  City  has  approved  it. 

President  Mitchel — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Comptroller  has  been 
too  enthusiastic  to  get  your  work  done. 

Mr.  Mathewson — Will  you  write  me  about  it  ? 

Auditor  Cook — Yes,  I  will  send  the  voucher  back. 

President  Mitchel — With  the  exception  of  the  instance,  do  you  know 
of  any  cases  in  which  corporate  stock  appropriated  for  schools  has  not 
been  made  available  after  appropriation? 

Auditor  Cook — I  could  not  answer  offhand.  There  is  considerable 
delay  at  times  in  getting  available  corporate  stock. 

President  Mitchel — Through  routine  ? 

Auditor  Cook — Yes. 

President  Mitchel — Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  corporate 
stock  once  authorized  for  school  purposes  has  not  been  made  available 
just  as  soon  as  that  routine  has  been  gone  through  with,  of  getting  the 
plans  approved,  etc.  ?  Has  not  it  always  been  available  from  the  time 
appropriated  until  the  time  it  was  actually  used  ? 

Auditor  Cook — ^I  would  not  like  to  answer  offhand. 

President  Mitchel — Have  you  any  recollection  at  this  time  of  any 
instance  ? 

Auditor  Cook — I  have  a  recollection,  when  Mr.  McGowan  was 
Mayor  of  The  City  of  New  York,  of  an  issue  of  bonds  which  went 
through  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  then 
when  it  went  to  the  Mayor  to  be  approved ;  I  think  he  vetoed  it. 

President  Mitchel — Of  course,  that  was  not  yet  authorized. 

Auditor  Cook — No. 

President  Winthrop — There  were  some  authorizations  at  one  time — 
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there  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  no  further 
contracts  should  be  passed  against  it. 

President  Mitchel — That  was  on  the  assumption  of  this  administra- 
tion, until  we  could  get  control  of  corporate  stock. 

President  Winthrop — No,  just  before  AlcClellan's  administration, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  debt  limit. 

President  Mitchel — AVhen  they  held  up  all  issues? 

President  Winthrop — Yes. 

Mr.  Mathewson— Can't  you  give  me  more  information  about  this 
contract  ? 

Auditor  Cook — I  think  it  is  a  construction  contract. 

Mr.  Mathewson — Is  it  in  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  ? 

Auditor  Cook — I  could  not  tell  you.  It  has  only  just  come  in  from 
your  office,  yesterday  afternoon,  I  think." 

He  says  (galley  423)  : 

"These  and  many  similar  hindrances  to  efficiency  are  forced  upon  tlie 
Board  of  Education  by  the  efforts  to  establish  a  uniform  method  by  which 
the  business  of  all  departments  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  system.  Every 
change  in  officers  at  the  City  Hall  involves  a  new  system  and  method  of  doing 
school  business." 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  how  this  can  be  true.  Although 
"The  Manual  of  Accounting  and  Business  Procedure  for  The  City  of 
New  York"  requires  that  "all  Departments  furnish  the  Department  of 
Finance  with  various  schedules  and  other  documents  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  control,"  and  although  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
have  the  Board  of  Education  comply  with  the  requirements  as  above,  it 
has  positively  refused  to  furnish  the  Department  of  Finance  with 

1.  Monthly  statements  Nos,  i,  2,  3  and  4; 

2.  Schedules  of  vouchers  received ; 

3.  Copies  of  invoices  for  inspection  purposes; 

4.  Schedule  of  open  market  orders  issued; 

5.  Inspection  Division's  copy  of  open  market  orders ; 

6.  Monthly  report  of  open  market  orders  issued ; 
Monthly  report  of  contracts,  orders,  invoices  and  vouchers ; 
Schedules  of  payrolls ; 
The  form  of  payrolls  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Finance, 

whereupon  provision  is  made  for  showing  expenditures  in  separate  lines. 
This  segregation  is  left  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Audit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

10.  The  Department  of  Education  often  transmits  vouchers  to  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  the  month  following  their  registration  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  thereby  throwing  the  monthly  balances  of  the 
accounts  of  the  two  Departments  out  of  agreement. 
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Following  are  quotations  on  this  subject  from  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  Frank  A.  \'anderlip,  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Albert  H.  W'iggin,  Alexander  H.  Hemphill  and  Mortimer  L. 
Schitt.  made  after  an  investigation  of  the  progress  of  the  City's  new 
accounting  system,  and  dated  October  3,  1912: 

"January  i,  1912,  four  years  after  the  first  call  upon  tlie  outside  Departments 
for  monthly  statements  to  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  conditions  of  their  ledger 
accounts,  only  about  30  of  the  114  departments,  bureaus,  courts  and  county  officers 
were  regularly  furnishing  statements.  The  Department  of  Education  and  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  upon  the  claim  that  they  were  independent  corporations,  steadily 
declined  to  submit   reports." 

"As  long  as  the  installation  (of  the  City's  accounting  system)  is  delayed  the 
taxpayer  cannot  know  how  far  the  annual  budget  increases  are  justified  by  the  City's 
growth  in  population  and  business.  The  imperative  need  of  the  reform  being  con- 
ceded, the  plans  for  its  execution  approved,  the  machinery  devised,  it  is  the  delilierate 
opinion  of  the  sub-committee  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  promptly  and  eflFec- 
tively  to  place  the  system  in  complete  operation." 

He  says  (galley  423)  that  on  or  about  February  6,  191 1,  the  Board 
of  Education  received  a  communication  from  the  Comptroller  conveying 
the  information  that  the  Department  of  Finance  required  a  statement 
of  bills  "showing  the  quantity  of  different  materials  furnished  and  the 
number  of  hours  consumed  in  the  work  by  the  different  classes  of  em- 
ployees," the  alleged  ground  for  such  requests  being  "that  itemized  bills 
are  a  great  assistance  in  protecting  the  City  against  the  excessive  claims." 
He  further  says  "all  this  seems  quite  reasonable,  but  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  explains  that  it  will  affect  its  methods  of  doing  business  very 
gravely;  that  it  is  now  carrying  out  the  work  referred  to  by  the  Comp- 
troller in  accordance  with  subdivisions  2,  3  and  5  of  section  31  of  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  require  the  obtaining  of 
competitive  bids ;  that  when  such  competitive  bids  are  received,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  feel  justified  in  asking  the  contractors  to  render  itemized 
bills ;  that  if  the  Comptroller  insists  on  this  requirement,  the  only  way  it 
would  seem  feasible  is  to  issue  orders  without  competition  to  the  con- 
tractors and  to  request  the  submission  of  itemized  bills  for  the  work; 
that  if  this  is  done  it  will  involve  additional  cost  of  from  25  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.,  and  to  do  it,  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  must  be  amended." 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Moore  accepts  without  question 
this  alleged  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  do  away  with  competitive  bidding  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Comptroller's  request,  nor  would  it  involve  an  additional  cost  of 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  inserting  a  line  in  the  specification  requiring  the  successful 
bidder  to  furnish  itemized  statements,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board 
of  Education  advertising  specifications  asking  bids  on  a  unit  price  basis 
just  as  the  City  does  in  the  case  of  subway  construction.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  show  that  the  unit  price  basis  has  increased  the  cost  of 
public  work.    The  experience  of  the  City  all  points  the  other  way.     So 
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far  as  the  Board  of  Education  is  concerned,  the  only  additional  labor 
required   of    it   would   be   to   have   a   $300   mailing   clerk    furnish    the 
Department  of  Finance  with  carbon  copies  or  duplicate  copies  of  speci- 
fications and  contractors'  itemized  statements  requesting  payments. 
He  says  (galley  423)  : 

"A  colossal  amount  of  supplementary  record  making  is  constantly  being  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Finance,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  small  department  of  the 
City's  government  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  furnish,  but  in  the  case  of  a  vast 
undertaking  like  that  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  next  to  impossible  to  supply.  The 
Department  of  Finance  requires  advance  notices  of  all  repair  work  about  to  be  done 
under  orders,  contracts  or  agreements,  so  that  it  may  send  inspectors  to  inspect  such 
work  while  it  is  in  progress.  But  a  special  staff  of  clerks  would  be  required  to  keep 
track  of  notifications  of  all  the  work  that  is  being  done  and  the  time  at  which  the 
job  is  to  be  begun ;  and  a  force  of  inspectors  as  large  as  that  which  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  maintains  would  have  to  be  detailed  to  accompany  the  Bureau  of  Buildings' 
Inspectors  almost  all  the  time." 

No  supporting  evidence  is  given  for  such  a  statement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  instead  of  a  special  staff  of  clerks,  one  clerk  would  be  required 
to  give  part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  mailing  to  the  Department  of 
Finance  carbon  copies  of  notifications  to  contractors  or  other  persons 
that  work  should  begin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  men  actually  to 
inspect  every  piece  of  work  that  the  Department  of  Education  is  carry- 
ing on. 

If  the  Department  of  Education  carries  on  an  effective  audit  of  all 
its  work,  the  efficiency  of  that  work  can  be  tested  by  the  Department  of 
Finance  by  sending  inspectors  to  make  actual,  careful  and  definite 
inspections  where  the  Department  of  Education  has  no  notice  that  such 
inspection  is  to  be  made.  This  is  the  method  followed  in  the  Department 
of  Finance  in  regard  to  the  various  City  Departments  and  has  produced 
remarkable  results.  There  is  no  evidence  to  w^arrant  the  assertion  in 
the  report  that  such  inspection  work  would  require  a  staff  as  large  as 
the  inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

He  says  (galley  423)  : 

"Copies  of  all  orders  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Supplies  also  are  asked 
for  in  order  that  Inspectors  from  the  Department  of  Finance  may  inspect  such 
supplies  upon  their  delivery.  As  supplies  are  received  by  the  Principals  of  the  different 
schools  as  well  as  at  the  several  depositories  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  large  staff 
of  Inspectors  would  be  needed  for  that  purpose,  and  without  such  a  staff  the  heavy 
labor  of  furnishing  copies  of  such  orders  would  be  in  vain.  Such  a  system  of  dupli- 
cate inspection  would  inevitably  complicate  and  delay  the  delivery  of  supplies,  and 
such  delivery  is  a  business  of  no  little  difficulty  e\'en  when  all  hindering  conditions 
are  removed." 

No  evidence  is  presented  in  the  report  to  substantiate  these  asser- 
tions. The  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Finance  could  be  satis- 
fied by  having  a  $300  clerk  mail  carbon  copies  of  orders  issued  for 
delivery.  The  Department  of  Finance  will  attend  to  its  own  business 
of  finding  where  and  when  they  are  delivered.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  because  the  Department  of  Finance  has  a  complete  file  of  orders 
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issued  that  it  must  inspect  each  order.     The  statement  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. 

He  states  (galley  437)  : 

"It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  [of  Education]  and  its  officers 
to  furnish  any  information  and  comply  with  directions  as  to  form,  arrangement, 
statistical  tabulations  or  other  particulars  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment may  issue." 

Further  he  says  (galley  435)  : 

'The  form  of  presentation  of  the  special  school  fund  is  regulated  by  tlie  Comp- 
troller's office,  and  blanks  provided,  upon  which  the  information  which  is  required 
must  be  set  forth.  They  do  not  entirely  make  possible  the  submitting  of  the  needs 
of  the  Board  but  are  used  with  such  marginal  additions  and  supplementary  statements 
as  are  required." 

No  evidence  is  submitted  to  support  these  general  statements.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  have  not  been 
filled  out.  For  example,  on  June  10,  1912,  there  was  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Education  by  the  Department  of  Finance  125  sheets  of  Form  N, 
upon  which  sheets  the  Board  of  Education  should  report  its  estimates 
for  repairs  and  replacements  by  contract  and  open  order.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  failed  to  furnish  the  information  requested  and  filed 
the  forms  partially  filled  out,  with  a  statement  alleging  that  the  forms 
were  inapplicable  to  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Thus  the 
Board  of  Estimate  was  deprived  of  proper  data  on  which  to  predicate 
the  appropriation  for  repairs  and  replacements  by  contract  and  open 
order.  The  situation  is  well  summarized  by  the  following  letter  from 
the  Comptroller : 

"October    11,    1912. 
"Mr.  Egertox  L.  Winthrop,  President,  Board  of  Education : 

Sir — I  have  received  one  hundred  and  eleven  sheets  of  the  departmental  estimate 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  H.  Cook.  My 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  forms  are  not  filled  out  properly  in  that 
you  have  not  shown  any  expenditures  for  the  year  191 1.  On  sheet  No.  i  is  the  fol- 
lowing remark  by  your  Department: 

"This  form  is  unsuitable  and  inapplicable  for  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  does  not  follow  that  the  same  job  of  repairs  must  be  duplicated  each  year. 
On  the  contrary  the  results  of  one  job  may  last  several  years  and  it  may  therefore 
be  regarded  more  as  a  rule  than  an  exception,  that  work  done  in  one  year  will  not 
be  repeated  in  the  next.' 

You  are  entirely  right  in  your  statement  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
job  of  repairs  must  be  duplicated  each  year.  It  is  that  fact  which  makes  the  forms 
which  we  sent  to  you  entirely  suitable  and  absolutely  applicable  to  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  because  we  know  that  the  results  of  one  job  must 
last  several  years,  as  you  say,  that  we  ask  you  to  show  what  repairs  you  have  made 
in  191 1.  If  anything  is  obvious  it  is  the  fact  that  if  Public  School  No.  i  was  com- 
pletely repaired  in  191 1  it  should  not  require  any  large  amount  for  repairs  in  1913. 
It  is  even  more  obvious  that  if  Public  School  No.  i  was  completely  repaired  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1912  you  should  not  request  a  large  amount  for  further  repairs  in 
1913.  The  forms  as  you  have  transmitted  them  have  not  been  filled  out  properly 
The  Budget  Committee  cannot  learn  from  these  forms  what  work  was  done  in  1911 
and  in  1912;  consequently  the  Budget  Committee  cannot  know  without  a  thorough 
investigation,  for  which  there  is  no  time,  whether  or  not  your  requests  are  reasonable. 
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In  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  form  is  unsuitable  and  inapplicable  for  the 
business  of  the  Board  of  Education  1  would  •^ay  that  any  business  which  was  properly 
conducted  should  have  records  showing  the  expenditures  for  each  year  for  the 
various  classes  of  work  done. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  now  too  late  to  send  these  forms  back  to  you  for  the  second 
time,  but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  hereafter  when  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  asks  for  information  in  a  form  that  is  suitable 
to  any  well  conducted  business  your  department  should  give  this  information  so  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  may  be  in  a  position  to  act  intelligently  upon  your  requests. 

Under  the  Charter  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  submit  its  departmental 
estimate  on  or  before  September  15.  This  was  not  done.  It  is  now  almost  a  month 
later  than  the  date  set  by  the  Charter  and  we  have  not  received  all  of  the  estimates. 
Many  of  the  forms  received  have  not  been  filled  out  properly.  This  has  put  a  great 
burden  of  work  upon  the  examiners  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Yours  truly,  D.  MATHEWSON,  Deputy  and  Acting  Comptroller." 

The  statement  is  made  (galley  437)  that  the  Department  of  Finance 
has  asked  that  the  "annual  estimates  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  each 
school  as  a  unit."  This  statement  is  true  only  as  to  the  estimate  of 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers  required,  and  that  only  for  the 
budget  of  191 1.  It  was  wholly  untrue  of  the  years  previous  to  191 1 
and  is  not  true  of  the  estimate  for  1912. 

An  erroneous  impression  is  given  by  the  following  sentences  (gal- 
ley 434)  : 

"If  the  Board  of  Education  is  told  that  the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted 
to  school  purposes  has  been  determined  before  its  estimates  have  been  considered, 
it  is  not  the  citizens  who  are  being  served,  but  the  taxpayers.  The  claims  of  the 
children  of  the  city  demand  more  consideration.  Whenever  the  virtual  responsibility 
for  making  educational  estimates  is  entrusted  to  officers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
school  routine,  unaware  of  school  necessities  and  unappreciative  of  school  standards 
public  education  will  ineA'itably  be  crippled." 

No  evidence  is  given  that  the  Board  of  Education  was  ever  told  any 
such  thing.  Further,  such  a  practice  is  negatived  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education,  given  on  October  25,  1912.  (See 
testimony  quoted  ante.) 

In  order  to  give  the  impression  that  there  are  so  many  transfers  and 
resignations  from  the  administrative  staff  as  to  cripple  the  routine  work, 
a  list  of  twenty-five  transfers  and  thirty-four  resignations  is  furnished 
(galley  439),  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  resignations  and  trans- 
fers were  made  from  a  staff  of  350  office  helpers  in  the  space  of  two 
and  a  half  years. 

As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  the  Board 
of  Education  by  the  Comptroller's  office,  a  letter  is  quoted  (galley  439) 
which  calls  for  no  information  whatever  which  should  not  be  on  file  in 
any  well  organized  Board  of  Education  (especially  one  which  has  access 
to  the  records  of  a  bureau  of  permanent  census  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  just  such  information  available).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  information  requested  was  the  number  of  pupils  on  part  time  for 
March.  1912,  by  districts,  schools  and  grades. 
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In  so  simple  a  matter  as  stating  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ( gallev  408)  and  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
(galley  429),  Mr.  Moore  has  in  this  instance  evidently  taken  hearsay 
or  some  unverified  abstract  as  evidence,  rather  than  either  the  Charter 
itself  or  the  authorized  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  listing  of  the  Charter  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
he  omits  ( i )  the  powder  of  the  board  to  call  for  reports  showing  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  (Charter,  section  1078)  ;  (2)  the 
power  of  the  board  to  define  "the  duties  of  the  City  School  Superin- 
tendent, the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Supplies,  of  its  Auditor  or  Auditors,  its  Clerks  and  subordinates'' 
(Charter,  section  1068)  ;  (3)  the  power  of  the  board  through  the 
by-laws  to  affect  the  w^ork  of  the  City  Superintendent'  of  Schools  in 
prescribing  suitable  registers,  blanks,  forms  and  regulations  for  the 
making  of  all  reports,  and  for  conducting  all  necessary  business  con- 
nected with  the  school  system  (Charter,  section  1078). 

The  author  answers  his  own  question,  "What  may  the  Superintendent 
on  his  own  authority  do?"  by  saying,  "Just  one  thing;  he  may  pre- 
scribe the  blank  forms  on  W'hich  school  reports  are  to  be  made"  (Gal- 
ley 43o)- 

Mr.  Moore  makes  two  mistakes.     The  one  power  cited  by  him  as 

held  by  the  City  Superintendent  is  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board 
of  Education  (Charter,  section  1078) ;  and  the  following  things  are 
omitted  by  him,  which  the  Charter  says  the  City  Superintendent  may  do 
on  his  own  authority : 

"Shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  City  as  he  shall  see  fit  and  inquire  into  all  matters 
relating  to  the  government,  courses  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching,  management 
and  discipline  of  such  schools  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and  of  the 
school  generally;  and  shall  advise  and  encourage  the  pupils  and  teachers  and  officers 
thereof — enforce  the  compulsory  education  law — nominate  attendance  officers  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and — direct  such  officers  in  their  duties ; — call  together  any  or 
all  of  the  associate  City  Superintendents  and  District  Superintendents  for  consulta- 
tion.— Twenty-three  of  the  District  Superintendents  shall  be  assigned  by  the  City 
Superintendent  to  the  work  of  supervision  of  the  local  school  board  districts — for 
the  period  of  one  school  year.  At  the  end  of  such  period,  the  City  Superintendent 
shall  have  power  to  change  such  assignments  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  school  system. — It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  City  Superintendent  to 
report  any  case  of  gross  misconduct,  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty,  or  general 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  any  associate  City  Superintendent  or  District  Superin- 
tendent to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  City  Superintendent  may  empower  an 
associate  City  Superintendent  to  execute  all  the  duties  of  the  City  Superintendent 
during  his  absence  or  disability"   (Charter,  section   1078). 

In  addition  the  Board  of  Education  through  its  by-laws  has  given 
the  City  Superintendent  power  to  supervise  District  Superintendents, 
Associate  Superintendents,  Directors  of  Special  Branches;  to  prescribe 
reports  of  principals,  to  suspend  or  discharge  classes  for  cause,  to  pre- 
scribe blank  forms,  register,  etc.,  for  reports  on  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  school  system.  He  may  recjuire  reports  showing  inspection  of 
schools  and  examinations  by  District  Superintendents,  may  recommend 
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retirement  of  Examiners,  Associate  Superintendents,  District  Superin- 
tendents; issue  or  withhold  h'censes  to  teach,  renew  licenses  without 
examination  in  case  work  is  satisfactory ;  assign  Associate  Superintend- 
ents, which  power,  until  withdrawn  or  modified  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, means  absolute  power  to  determine  how  the  experts  under  him  shall 
do  this  work. 

He  says  (Galley  423)  : 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  schools  can  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  on 
four-fifths  of  the  money  which  is  estimated  as  necessary,  as  on  five-fifths  of  it. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  amount  asked  for  and  the  amount  allowed  seems  to 
be  altogether  too  great  for  either  good  fiscal  administration  or  the  proper  operation 
of  the  schools." 

As  to  this  Statement,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  report  contains  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  investigator  took  the  trouble  to  find  out 
whether  his  generalization  was  true  or  not.  The  following  facts  illus- 
trate the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement : 

The  budget  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  191 1  (see  Insert, 
p.  180)  contains  the  following  estimate  for  light,  heat  and  power: 

Lighting      $335-035  00 

Power 34,839  00 

Heat  and  power,  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education 2,599  00 

Total %2,72A72>  00 

The  Board  of  Estimate  refused  to  appropriate  funds  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  order  that  it  might  itself  purchase  the  electricity  directly 
from  the  lighting  companies.  On  the  contrary,  the  appropriation  was 
made  to  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  which 
has  charge  of  the  purchases  for  other  City  departments.  The  actual 
disbursements  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  for  191 1,  were  as  follows: 

Electric   light $190,574  03 

Gas   light    and  power S1.710  08 

Total    gas    and    electricity $272,284  1 1 

Steam  for  heat  and  power 4.760  66 

Grand   total,  including   steam $277,044  77 

The  difference  between  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  actual  expenditures  by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  $95,428.23.  or 
25  per  cent,  less  than  the  budget  estimate.  It  is  stated  at  the  Department 
of  Water  Supply  that  no  complaints  were  received  by  it  from  the  Board 
of  Education  to  the  effect  that  lighting  was  inadequate. 

The  191 2  appropriation  for  fuel  for  the  Board  of  Education  was 
$561,939.07.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  Consulting  Engineer.-  v/ho 
made  an  investigation  of  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  public  school 
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buildings  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  states  that 
changes  in  quality  of  coal  burned  and  method  of  consumption,  and  a 
more  efficient  use  of  steam  generated  would  effect  a  saving  in  this  amount 
of  $350,000,  or  considerably  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  As  ]\Ir. 
Armstrong  has  actually  produced  results  of  this  character  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Buildings  and  Offices  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
there  must  be  little  question  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Mr. 
Armstrong's  report  was  called  to  the  attention  of  this  investigator  by 
Professor  Hanus  in  a  letter  dated  April  23,  1912.  This  investigator 
made  his  statements  above  quoted  without  asking  Mr.  Armstrong  or  the 
committee  for  access  to  this  report. 

Apparently  the  investigator  failed  to  ascertain  what  supplemental 
appropriations  of  revenue  bonds  were  requested  after  the  annual  budget 
was  voted,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  as  to  the 
niggardliness  of  appropriations.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
for  1910  show  that  the  requests  for  revenue  bonds  totaled  $135,743.68; 
that  the  amount  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
was  $97,291.  The  requests  totaled  2.5  per  cent,  and  the  amounts 
allowed  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  special  fund  voted  in  the  budget  for 
that  year.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  191 1  show  that 
the  requests  for  revenue  bonds  totaled  $255,276.96,  and  the  amount 
authorized  totaled  $165,377.92.  The  requests  equaled  only  5.9  per  cent, 
and  the  amounts  allowed  only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  special  school 
fund  voted  in  191 1. 

He  says  again  (Galley  434)  : 

"We  have  here  the  curious  anomaly  of  the  Boards  of  Education  in  the  smaller 
districts  of  New  York,  operating  under  general  laws,  exercising  much  larger  power 
and  altogether  better  provided  with  funds  for  maintaining  the  schools  under  their 
charge  than  is  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  largest  and  richest  city  of  the  State  or 
the  nation,  whose  finances  are  controlled  by  the  special  law  of  the   Charter." 

This  statement  is  made  without  citing  a  fact  to  show  what  school 
moneys  these  districts  provide,  and  in  evident  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  State  Commissioners'  reports  disprove  his  statements. 

On  galley  423  the  investigator  alleges  that  the  City  accounting  system 
restrains  the  freedom  of  the  schools,  and  then  makes  the  following  mis-- 
leading  statement : 

"Other  cities  have  recognized  this  necessity  of  freedom  for  instruction  ahead  of 
New  York  City,  as  the  following  statement  of  methods  of  school  administration  which 
are  supplied  by  their  school  authorities — a  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  case  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  School   Board  of   Chicago — will   indicate." 

No  evidence  is  presented  in  the  report  to  show  that  the  fiscal  authori- 
ties of  New  York  City  have  prevented  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools. 

Again  in  galley  413  he  says : 
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"In  apportioning  the  special  school  fund  it  (the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment) not  only  indicated  the  amounts  which  would  be  available  for  use  in 
the  .  everal  boroughs,  as  the  Charter  directs,  but  subdivided  these  amounts  into  some 
ninety-nine  different  funds,  which  it  set  apart  for  specific  uses.  Quite  apart  from 
legal  warrant  for  such  procedure,  it  creates  a  circumlocution  device  for  school 
administration  which  tends  to  paralyze  the  public  business  and  almost  to  defeat  the 
objects  for  which  the  Board  of  Education  was  created.  It  tends  to  reduce  the 
administration  of  the  schools  and  the  energy  of  the  general  staff  in  large  part  to 
the  routine  work  of  continually  requesting  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
to  transfer  money  from  one  fund  to  another  in  order  to  meet  the  readjustments 
required  in  the  school  service.  It  thus  tends  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  public 
business." 

The  investigator  presents  no  evidence  showing  that  he  made  any 
investigation  to  ascertain  how  many  transfers  were  actually  requested 
year  by  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  reports,  after 
searching  through  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment from  January  i,  191 1,  to  October  11,  1912,  that  the  total  number 
of  transfers  requested  was  thirty-four.  The  matter  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

Transfers    requested    $331-275  2i7 

Granted    231.273  95 

Reductions  from  amount  requested  in  items  granted 14.51 1  80 

Disapproved    4,185  00 

Pending    81,304  56 

Inasmuch  as  the  special  school  fund  for  191 1  was  $5,017,091.22.  and 
for  1912  was  $5,428,218.70,  it  is  clear  that  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Education  could  not  possibly  be  kept  busy  asking  for  transfers.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Board  of  Estimate  invariably  expedited  the  putting 
through  of  these  transfers.  During  the  years  191 1  and  1912  the  average 
elapsed  time  between  the  receipt  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  a 
communication  requesting  a  transfer  and  the  final  disposition  of  such 
request  was  thirty  days. 

He  states  (galley  453)  :  "Another  urgent  requirement  is  more  money 
for  school  supplies,"  without  ascertaining  from  one  of  the  other  investi- 
gators employed  by  the  committee,  w^ho  studied  the  Bureau  of  Supplies, 
that  that  bureau  has  no  basis  of  estimate  which  will  permit  the  Supply 
Department  to  ascertain  the  actual  need  for  supplies,  no  statement  of 
accounts  which  permits  it  to  know  whether  supplies  are  properly  used, 
or  how  many  supplies  it  has  in  storage.  At  the  special  fund  hearing  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  before  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  on  October  21,  1912,  the  Superintendent  of 
Supplies  was  unable  to  estimate  within  $500,000  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  supplies  on  hand  (see  minutes  of  hearing,  p.  2104). 

Gross  Errors  and  Misleading  Statements. 

The  investigator  presents  on  galley  420,  under  the  heading  "State- 
ment C,"  what  purports  to  be  the  budget  requests  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  years,  from  1899  to  1912,  inclusive.     In  copying  these  figures 
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into  the  table,  errors,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  made  in 
the  tigiires  for  1909,  1910.  191 1  and  1912,  as  is  shown  by  the  separate 
budget  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Education  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  following  table  brings  out  the 
discrepancies : 

Budget  Estimate        Budget  Estimate 

as  per  as  per 

"Statement  C."  Original  Request. 

1909    $23,261,876  70  $26,535,000  00 

1910    24,624,914  88  28, 1 18,000  00 

191 1     25,525,95580  29,171,00000 

1912    29,954,949  23  26.105.000  00 

With  regard  to  the  19 12  estimate,  the  investigator  failed  to  note 
that  the  equal  pay  schedule  came  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  as  a  supple- 
ment, not  only  after  the  estimate  had  been  filed,  but  after  the  equal  pay 
bill  had  passed.  This  amount  is  included  in  the  $29,954,949.23  found  in 
the  investigator's  table.  The  investigator  apparently  copied  without  veri- 
fication, figures  found  in  the  advance  sheets  of  a  report  not  yet  published, 
but  when  he  copied  the  wrong  series  of  figures,  he  actually  copied  them 
wrong.  Moreover,  there  is  omitted  from  the  investigator's  tables 
amounts  paid  by  the  City  for  heat,  light  and  power  and  for  leased  proper- 
ties. It  is  necessary  that  these  figures  should  be  added  in  order  to  get 
the  actual  appropriation  for  schools. 

Destructive  Criticism  Without  Constructive  Suggestions. 

Numerous  suggestions  calling  for  radical  changes  of  the  school  law, 
organization  of  the  Board  and  powers  of  officers,  etc.,  are  given  without 
facts  to  justify  them  or  details  for  making  these  suggestions  practicable. 

1.  He  condemns  the  present  charter  definitions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's powers,  without  stating  how  they  should  be  reworded — galley  430. 

2.  He  condemns  school  reports,  without  making  any  suggestions  as 
to  what  proper  records  and  reporting  should  be — galley  43 1 . 

3.  He  proposes  a  bureau  of  standards,  without  stating  whether  such 
a  bureau  has  ever  been  tried  anywhere,  with  what  results  and  to  whom 
such  a  bureau  in  New  York  should  be  subordinated,  except  that  it  is 
"to  help  the  superintendents,  and  is  to  report  to  the  world  in  general" — 
galley  432. 

4.  He  urges  that  plenty  of  money  be  given  without  indicating  how 
much  would  be  plenty;  how  the  Board  of  Education  should  change  its 
methods  of  estimating  needs  so  as  to  be  more  accurate,  scientific,  etc. 

5.  He  makes  demands  direct  or  indirect  for  various  kinds  of  ex- 
perts, such  as  ventilation  expert,  filing  expert,  etc.,  without  a  fact  to 
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show  that  the  men  now  receiving  salaries  of  $3,000,  $4,000,  $5,000  and 
$6,500  could  not  do  this  work,  if  requested — galley  431. 

The  investigator  says  (galley  438)  that  the  need  for  proposed  new 
buildings  has  been  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education  "as  to  the 
order  of  importance,"  but  fails  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Education 
was  asked  two  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  arrange  its  re- 
quests according  to  the  order  of  importance  for  the  Greater  City.  Fol- 
lowing such  action,  the  Board  of  Education  requested  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  rescind  its  former  action  authorizing  the  Comptroller  to 
purchase  some  twenty  sites  previously  recommended  for  purchase  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  Committee  on  Sites  dropped  from  con- 
sideration some  seventy  sites,  which  had  been  recommended  to  it  for 
purchase. 

A  new  method  is  mentioned  by  the  investigator  on  galley  438,  "for 
the  gathering  of  more  definite  data  *  *  *  for  arriving  at  the  need  of 
sites  *  *  *  to  supplant  an  earlier  method  not  sufficiently  exact."  The 
investigator  did  not  state  clearly  what  this  new  method  is,  or  that  the 
inexactness  of  the  former  method  was  discovered  not  bv  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  by  the  very  outside  alleged  interfering  and  hampering 
fiscal  authorities  of  the  City.  These  same  fiscal  authorities  outlined  a 
plan  for  collecting  the  information  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  submit  definite  and  concise  evidence  to  support 
its  requests  for  the  purchase  of  particular  sites.  (See  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  dated  June  16,  19 10.) 

The  investigator  asks  the  following  rhetorical  question  on  galley 
442  :  "Is  the  service  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  manner  of  selecting  and 
acquiring  school  sites?"  He  presents  the  following  answer  to  his  own 
(|uestion :  "It  is  neither  prompt  nor  efficient.  Prompt  and  satisfactory 
it  cannot  be  until  the  Board  of  Education  puts  into  operation  the  scien- 
tific methods  which  are  planned  for  *  *  *  and,  further,  the  service  can- 
not be  satisfactory  until  there  are  sufficient  facts  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  enable  it  to  anticipate  its  necessities  before  they 
become  so  pressing  as  to  require  thousands  of  children  to  attend  part 
time  classes."  The  above  statements  create  an  erroneous  impression  be- 
cause the  investigator  failed  to  trace  the  recent  history  of  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  building  of  new  school  buildings  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  would  show  that  whatever  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  scien- 
tific method  of  determining  these  needs  is  due  solely  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate.  He  further  failed  adequately  to  consider  data  furnished  him 
by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Statement  M. 

The  19 10  annual  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  states  that  the  total  accumulated  cost  of  sites,  build- 
ings and  equipment  was  then  $130,666,583.21.  The  total  expenditure, 
since   consolidation,   for  buildings,   sites   and   equipment   to    191 1    was 
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$9^.032.202.  or  onlv  $34,634,381.21   less  than  the  actual  accumulated 
cost  of  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  as  stated  above. 

About  1904  the  Department  of  Education  began  to  plan  definitely  to 
secure  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  build  buildings  to  relieve  conges- 
tion. Since  1903.  $48,631,305  of  corporate  stock  has  been  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  In  1910  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  reported 
that  the  total  number  of  available  school  sittings  in  Greater  New  York 
exceeded  the  number  of  children  by  over  40,000.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  54.000  children  were  on  part  time.  This  meant  that  there  were 
some  67,000  empty  seats  because  the  seats  were  not  where  the  children 
could  use  them. 

On  February  23,  19 10,  the  Department  of  Education  held  sixty-four 
unimproved  school  sites,  which  had  been  purchased  formerly  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  approximately  $3,800,000.  From  the  date  of  pur- 
chase until  February,  19 10,  the  carrying  charges  on  the  money  issued 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property  and  the  loss  of  taxes  on  the  property 
thus  purchased  aggregated  $660,000.  The  investment  of  $3,800,000  by 
the  Department  in  land  for  which  it  had  no  immediate  use  prevented  the 
expenditure  of  a  like  amount  in  buildings  where  they  were  badly  needed. 
Had  this  large  sum  been  wisely  expended,  at  least  ten  large  school  build- 
ings, accommodating  20,000  children,  could  have  been  provided.  Two 
such  buildings  could  have  been  constructed  from  the  sums  lost  in  interest 
and  in  taxes  on  this  vacant  property.  Up  to  this  time  the  Board  of 
Education  had  purchased  sites  without  having  collected  for  its  own  use 
population  and  attendance  data,  which  data  were  prerequisite  to  any 
intelligent  action  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Practically  no  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  future  lines  of  transit  development.  At  the  time 
this  investigator  was  conducting  his  so-called  inquiry,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  more  corporate  stock  authorized 
for  buildings  and  sites  than  it  was  able  to  make  use  of. 

These  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  led  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  discontinue  lump  sum  appropriations  of  corporate  stock  in 
1910,  although  previously  the  Board  of  Education  had  had  the  use  of 
lump  sum  appropriations. 

The  investigator  states  on  galley  422 :  "The  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  of  one  year  over  another  is  not  shown,  for  the  reason  that 
until  July,  19 10,  corporate  stock  for  new  buildings  and  sites  was  not 
authorized  in  any  given  month  of  a  year ;  for  example,  items  shown  above 
as  authorized  in  a  given  fiscal  year  were  in  some  instances  authorized 
early  in  the  fiscal  year  and  in  other  instances  not  until  late  in  the  year, 
even  as  late  as  the  last  day.  Therefore,  a  percentage  comparison  of  one 
year  with  another  would  be  meaningless.  Beginning  with  July,  1910, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  a  corporate  stock  budget  for  a  year, 
running  from  July  to  July.  This  has  been  done  to  the  extent  of 
tentatively  setting  aside  or  dividing  up  among  departments,  as  of  July  i, 
such  amounts  in  round  figures  as  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
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merit  decides  upon.  Such  action  does  not,  per  se,  make  the  funds  avail- 
able. It  is  still  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  obtain  consent 
and  approval  to  undertake  any  specific  project,  so  that  the  net  effect  of 
the  corporate  stock  budget,  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  restrict  its  hopes  to  a  certain  round  sum,  which,  in  the  end, 
may  or  may  not  be  rendered  available,  depending  upon  the  final  willing- 
ness of  the  financial  authorities  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Board  of 
Education." 

The  investigator  states  on  galley  420,  "The  following  tables,  pre- 
pared by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  accompany  and 
illustrate  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the  method  of  financing  the  public 
schools  proposed  by  him  in  1905,  and  brought  up  to  date  by  him  at  my 
request,  made  clear  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  method  of  funding 
the  schools." 

It  is  clear  from  the  investigator's  statements  that  he  secured  tables 
A  to  M  from  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  does  not 
state  that  the  language  quoted  above  from  galley  422  was  copied  from 
the  statement  furnished  him  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Nevertheless,  this  quotation  agrees  word  for  word,  comma  by  comma, 
period  by  period,  capital  by  capital,  with  a  carbon  copy  of  a  statement 
which  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  furnished  one  of  the 
examiners  of  the  Finance  Department,  with  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  prepared  for  Mr.  Moore  of  the  School  Inquiry  Committee.  If  the 
matter  was  quoted  from  the  statement  of  the  Auditor,  the  investigator 
should  have  placed  it  in  quotation  marks,  and  certainly  he  should  have 
verified  the  statements  contained  therein  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
true  or  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Board  of  Estimate  makes  general  appropri- 
ations for  specific  projects  without  requiring  careful  estimates,  but  in 
lieu  thereof  stipulates  that  before  the  funds  can  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  voted,  plans  and  contracts  must  be  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  before  the  funds  can  actually 
be  released.  This  is  a  device  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  to 
minimize  delay  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  control  over  expendi- 
tures. The  investigator  presents  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  financial 
authorities  are  engaged  in  inventing  obstacles  and  stumbling  blocks  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  plans. 

Inconsistencies  in  the  Report. 

Just  four  galleys  after  Mr.  Moore  alleges  "crushing  out  of"  initiative, 
desire  for  improvem.ent,  etc.,  among  school  officials  "by  the  hopelessness 
which  comes  from  thinking  of  the  number  of  steps  which  must  be  taken" 
(galley  417),  he  shows  that  the  Board  of  Education's  budgetary  esti- 
mate, as  shown  by  the  tables  on  galley  420,  has  grown  year  by  year  by 
a  considerably  larger  percentage  than  the  growth  in  school  attendance; 
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Still  later  (galley  455)  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  "New  York  City  has 
the  distinction  of  having  devised  and  maintained  the  best  and  most 
splendid  scheme  of  utilizing  school  buildings  outside  of  school  hours  in 
the  world'' ;  and,  on  galley  456,  he  commends  the  Board  for  its  "special 
classes  for  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  tubercular,  anremic  and  mentally  de- 
fective children,''  and  for  its  support  of  the  public  school  athletic  league, 
all  evidences  of  the  encouragement  of  progressive  ideas. 

He  says,  "Another  urgent  requirement  is  more  money  for  school 
supplies."  He  blames  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  cutting  down  the  estimate  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  yet  states  (galley  455)  that  "the  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  tariff  of  supplies  to  be  furnished  in  public  schools  in 
The  City  of  New  York.  Here  the  matter  rests,  for  as  yet  such  a  tariff 
has  not  been  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents."  Although  in 
galley  453,  the  Boqird  of  Estimate  is  charged  with  having  crippled  the 
schools  by  cutting  supply  estimates,  Mr.  Moore  says  on  galley  437  that 
although  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  "has  maintained  a  practically  uniform 
appropriation  for  some  3^ears  *  *  *  for  the  year  191 2  it  asked  for  the 
same  amount  which  had  been  required  to  carry  the  schools  through  the 
year  before."  He  says :  "What  is  not  yet  sufficiently  fixed  for  proper 
budgetary  purposes  is  the  amount  which  must  be  allowed  for  supplies 
to  keep  a  school  in  a  satisfactory  educational  condition.  Careful  inves- 
tigations by  the  superintending  staff  are  needed  to  furnish  the  basis  for 
the  accurate  figures  for  this  purpose."  In  its  estimate  for  19 10,  how- 
ever, the  Board  of  Education  claimed  great  credit  for  its  increased 
efficiency  in  the  supplies  division.  In  its  estimate  for  191 1,  page  27,  it 
states,  "Because  of  savings  effected  by  reason  of  rigid  supervision  and 
purchases  at  low  prices,  etc.,  during  the  years  1906,  1907  and  1908  the 
Board  of  Education  was  enabled  to  leave  unexpended  balances  on  account 
of  the  year  1908,  approximately  $115,000.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
request  for  1909  was  $367,565  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1906, 
1907  and  1908,  and  the  request  for  19 10  was  the  same  amount  as  for 
1909.  After  looking  into  each  detail  carefully  it  has  been  decided  to 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  schools  as  now  in  operation  with  the  same  amount 
for  191 1  as  was  appropriated  for  1910." 

In  a  great  administrative  and  constructive  inquiry  such  as  that  which 
this  Board  has  inaugurated,  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  your 
Committee,  nothing  could  be  more  harmful  than  the  acceptance  of  an 
inaccurate  or  unfounded  report.  Fairness  to  all  concerned  and  com- 
plete candor  are  the  prime  essentials  of  such  an  investigation.  Nothing 
could  hurt  the  constructive  work  of  this  Board  more  grievously,  or 
could  militate  more  strongly  against  the  constructive  results  of  similar 
inquiries  throughout  the  country  than  for  this  Board  to  permit  one  of 
those  in  its  employ  to  render  to  it  a  false  and  unfounded  report  without 
stigmatizing  it  as  such.     The  Committee  feels  strongly  that  it  owes  it 
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to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  to  the  com- 
munity that  it  should  disclose  fully  the  character  of  this  piece  of  work, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  writer  in  the  premises. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  desires  to  inform  your  Board  that  it 
has  consulted  with  the  Corporation  Counsel  upon  the  question  of  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  liability  to  the  City  for  the  pay  for  which  he  has  received 
for  work  that  he  has  failed  to  do,  and  is  advised  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  that  suit  would  probably  lie  in  the  premises  to  recover  back  the 
disbursements  of  the  City  money  made  to  Professor  Moore.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Committee  recommends  that  this  Board  request  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  to  examine  the  law  and  facts,  and  act  as  he  may  be  advised 
in  the  premises.     A  resolution  to  that  end  is  submitted. 

JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men; WM.  A.  PRENDERGAST,  Comptroller;  CYRUS  C.  MILLER, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 


ADDITIONAL  DATA  BEARING  UPON  THE  REPORT  OF 
PROFESSOR  ERNEST  C.   MOORE, 
WHICH  WAS  REJECTED 
BY  THE  BOARD   OF  ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT 


EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS  AND  REPORTS  OF  HEADS  OF  BUREAUS 

OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  COMPARED  WITH 

EXCERPTS    FROM   SOME   OF  THE   MAIN    CHAPTERS 

OF  PROFESSOR  ERNEST    C.  MOORE'S  REPORT 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOL 

INQUIRY. 


Excerpts  from  Replies  of  Mr.  C.  B.  J. 
Snyder,  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  to  Questions  Propounded 
by  Prof.  Moore.  (0 

"It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  eliminate 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  Local 
School  Boards,  Civic  bodies,  individuals, 
etc.,  etc.,  proposing  either  a  new  school 
or  an  addition  to  an  old  school,  at  this, 
that  or  the  other  place,  beginning  only 
at  the  point  fixed  by  the  present  admin- 
istration which,  in  proposing  a  Corpo- 
rate Stock  Budget  for  the  entire  City,  in- 
vites each  department  to  submit  its  re- 
quirements : 

"i.  Communication  from  the  Finance 
Department  that  an  application  for  is- 
suance of  Corporate  Stock  should  be 
made  promptly,   or  within  a  given  time. 


"2.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  which  notifies  the  City  Super- 
intendent to  submit  his  recommendations, 
as  to  new  buildings  for  the  ensuing  year. 


"3.  Just  what  stages  this  passes  through 
in  the  City  Superintendent's  Office,  or 
Board  of  Superintendents,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  finally  a  copy  of  the  schedule, 
as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents, is  transmitted  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent to  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 
These  recommendations  cover  many 
items,  giving  location,  size  and  reasons 
for  desiring  either  a  new  building  or  an 
addition  to  a  present  building  at  any  par- 
ticular locality. 


Excerpts  from  Prof.  Moore's  Book  (2) 
Entitled,  "How  New  York  City  Ad- 
ministers Its  Schools," 


"Requests  are  constantly  being  made  by 
local  school  boards,  civic  bodies,  indi- 
viduals, and  other  agencies,  proposing 
either  a  new  school  or  an  addition  to  an 
old  school,  at  this,  that,  or  the  other 
place.  These  requests  are  given  atten- 
tion, and  such  action  is  taken  as  the  situ- 
ation seems  to  warrant.  The  following 
are  the  steps  which  are  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget 
for  Buildings:  (p.  144.) 

"1.  A  communication  is  received  by  the 
board  from  the  Finance  Department  that 
an  application  for  the  issuance  of  Cor- 
porate Stock  should  be  made  promptly, 
or  within  a  given  time   (p.  144). 

"2.  This  is  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Buildings,  which  notifies  the  City  Su- 
perintendent to  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  new  buildings  for  the  ensuing 
year    (p.    144). 

"3.  Just  what  stages  this  passes 
through  in  the  City  Superintendent's  of- 
fice, or  Board  of  Superintendents,  we 
cannot  say;  but,  finally,  a  copy  of  the 
schedule,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  is  transmitted  by  the 
City  Superintendent  to  the  Cornmittee  on 
Buildings.  These  recommendations  cover 
many  items,  giving  location,  size,  and 
reasons  for  desiring  either  a  new  build- 
ing, or  an  addition  to  a  present  building, 
at  any  particular  locality   (p.  144)' 


^  This  document  in  full  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  547  of  this  volume. 
^  For  convenience  of  reference  Professor  Moore's  book  is  used  for  comparison 
rather  than  the  corrected  galley  proof  of  the  same,  which  is  on  file  with  the  Committee. 
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"4.  Copies  are  made  (present  one  con- 
tains about  60  pages),  and  sent  to  each 
of  tTie  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings. 

"5.  After  consideration  as  to  the  order 
of  importance,  hearing  the  City  Super- 
intendent and  others  interested,  as  may 
be  deemed  necessarj',  the  list  is  adopted 
tentatively,  and  referred  to  the  Super- 
intendent   of    School    Buildings. 


'"6.  The  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  fixes  the  approximate  cost  for 
each  item,  exclusive  of  sites.  The  first 
step  is  to  examine  and  tabulate  the  list, 
making  such  readjustment  of  the  num- 
ber of  classroom  units  recommended  for 
each  particular  item,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  desired  economies  in  con- 
struction. Thus  a  49  classroom-unit 
building  would  be  fixed  at  51 ;  a  32  as  a 
36;  and  a  24  as  a  26,  for  the  reason  that 
the  lesser  number  of  rooms,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  economy  in  planning  would 
cost  as  much  as  the  greater  number 
given. 

"This  is  the  result  of  our  having 
worked  out  several  economical  types 
which  have  become  standardized.  Thus 
a  36  classroom-unit  plan  is  economical 
in  every  way,  since  it  provides  a  10  class- 
room-unit floor  plan,  with  toilets,  teach- 
ers' rooms  and  stairways,  for  the  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th  floors,  while  on  the  first 
floor  there  are  six  classrooms,  the  space 
of  one  being  taken  up  by  the  front  en- 
trance, with  a  Principal's,  Assistant 
Principal's,  or  Teachers'  rooms  at  either 
side.  Three  classrooms  are  taken  up  by 
the  Assembly  Room  which  projects 
under  the  building  to  that  extent.  There 
is  not  an  inch  of  waste  space  at  any 
point. 

"Examination  is  then  made  of  the  cost 
of  previous  work  of  the  same  type.  In 
doing  this  there  is  considered  the  aver- 
age low  bid,  the  average  of  all  bids  re- 
ceived for  each  particular  job,  it  being 
necessary  occasionally,  to  eliminate  one 
bid,  which  because  of  its  being  so  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  next  highest  bid, 
would  seem  to  indicate  carelessness,  or 
that  it  was  not  a  bid  based  upon  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 


"4.  Copies  arc  made  (the  present  one 
contains  about  60  pages),  and  sent  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings    (p.   144). 

"5.  After  consideration  as  to  the  order 
of  importance,  hearing  the  City  Super- 
intendent and  others  interested,  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  the  list  is  adopted 
tentatively,  and  referred  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  School  Buildings  (pp.  144, 
145)- 

"6.  The  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  fixes  the  approximate  cost  for 
each  item,  exclusive  of  sites.  The  first 
step  is  to  examine  and  tabulate  the  list, 
making  such  readjustment  of  the  num- 
ber of  classroom-units  recommended  for 
each  particular  item  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  desired  economies  in  con- 
struction. Thus  a  49  classroom-unit 
building  would  be  fixed  at  51 ;  a  32  as  a 
36;  and  a  24  as  a  26,  for  the  reason  that 
the  lesser  number  of  rooms,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  economy  in  planning,  would 
cost  as  much  as  the  greater  number  given 
(p.    145). 

"This  is  the  result  of  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  having  worked  out  several  eco- 
nomical types  which  have  become  stand- 
ardized. Thus  a  36  classroom-unit  is 
economical  in  every  way,  since  it  pro- 
vides a  ID  classroom-unit  floor  plan,  with 
toilets,  teachers'  rooms,  and  stairways 
for  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  floors,  while  on 
the  1st  floor  there  are  six  classrooms, 
the  space  of  one  being  taken  up  by  the 
front  entrance,  with  a  principal's,  as- 
sistant principal's,  or  teachers'  room  at 
either  side.  Three  classrooms  are  taken 
up  by  the  assembly  room,  which  projects 
under  the  building  to  that  extent.  There 
is   no    waste    space   at   any   point. 


"7.  Examination  is  then  made  of  the 
cost  of  previous  work  of  the  same  type. 
In  doing  this  there  is  considered  the 
average  low  bid,  it  being  necessary  oc- 
casionally to  eliminate  one  bid,  which, 
because  of  its  being  so  very  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  next  highest  bid,  would  seem 
to  indicate  carelessness,  or  that  it  was 
not  a  bid  based  upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  plans  and  specifications  (p. 
145)- 


"Examination    is    made    of    the    condi-  "8.  Examination  is  made  of  the  condi- 

tions surrounding  the  construction  of  ad-      tions  surrounding  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditions to  present  buildings,  as  they  more      ditions  to  present  buildings,  as  they  often 
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often  present  problems  exceeding  in  dif-      present    problems    exceeding    in    difficulty 


ficulty  that  of  a  new  job.  Local  condi 
tions  are  reported  upon  by  the  Deputy 
Superintendents,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  Superintendent, 
within  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  as 
may  seem  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
form  definite  ideas  of  what  can  be  done 
and   the   cost   thereof. 

"The  classroom-unit  cost  is  fixed  for 
the  several  standard  types  for  general 
construction,  sanitary  work,  heating  and 
ventilating,  electric  and  furniture,  the 
Chiefs  of  the  three  last-named  divisions 
being  consulted  as  to  special  costs. 


those  of  a  new  job.  Local  conditions 
are  reported  upon  by  the  deputy  super- 
intendents, and  such  other  information  is 
obtained  by  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings, within  the  limited  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, as  may  seem  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  definite  ideas  of  what  can 
be  done  and  the  cost  thereof  (p.  146). 

"The  classroom-unit  cost  is  fixed  for 
the  several  standard  types  for  general 
construction,  sanitary  work,  heating  and 
ventilating,  electric  fixture  and  furniture, 
the  chiefs  of  the  three  last  named  divi- 
sions being  consulted  as  to  special  costs 
(p.   146). 


"Estimates  are  then  made  and  the  total 
cost  of  each  item  for  each  building  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  columns,  as 
for  instance.  Corporate  Stock  required 
to  be  authorized  during  1911.  Esti- 
mated issue  of  Corporate  Stock  as  per 
column  2,  required  for  the  following 
years:  to  July  i,  1912;  to  July  i,  1913; 
to  July  r,  1914,  etc.  These  estimates  are 
then  tabulated,  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  which  afterward 


"g.  Estimates  are  then  made,  and  the 
total  cost  of  each  item  for  each  building 
is  divided  into  two  or  three  columns,  as, 
for  instance.  Corporate  Stock  required 
to  be  authorized  during  191 1.  Estimated 
issue  of  Corporate  Stock,  as  per  column 
2,  required  for  the  following  years :  to 
July  I,  1912;  to  July  I,  1913;  to  July  i, 
1914,  etc.  These  estimates  are  then  tabu- 
lated and  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,    which   afterward    (p.    146). 


"7.  Upon  approval,  either  presents  it 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance ;  or  for- 
wards it  direct  to  said  Committee,  which- 
ever may  seem  desirable  in  point  of  time. 


"10.  Upon  approval,  either  presents 
them  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  ref- 
erence to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  or 
forwards  them  direct  to  said  Committee, 
whichever  may  seem  desirable  in  point 
of   time    (p.    146). 


"8.  The  Auditor  acting  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
checks  up  the  Schedule  and  adds  to  it  a 
statement  of  Corporate  Stock  authorized 
or  released,  etc.,  etc.,  gives  the  code  num- 
ber, title  of  improvement,  Borough, 
School,  amount  of  Corporate  Stock  au- 
thorized, etc..  Corporate  Stock  issued ; 
estimated  issues  of  Corporate  Stock  for 
various  years ;  complement  disbursements 
and  balances  of  the  excess  of  issues  over 
authorization,    etc. 


"11.  The  Auditor,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
checks  up  the  schedule  and  adds  to  it 
a  statement  of  Corporate  Stock  author- 
ized or  released,  etc.,  etc.,  gives  the  code 
number,  title  of  improvement,  borough, 
school,  amount  of  Corporate  Stock  au- 
thorized, etc. ;  Corporate  Stock  issued ; 
estimated  issues  of  Corporate  Stock  for 
various  j'ears ;  complement  disbursements 
and  balances  of  the  excess  of  issues  over 
authorization,   etc.    (p.    146). 


"9.  Upon  consideration  and  approval 
the  whole  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
report  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of 
Education  (see  Document  3,  Department 
of  Education,    1911). 


"12.  Upon  consideration  and  approval 
the  whole  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
report  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of 
Education  (see  Document  3,  Department 
of    Education,    191 1)     (pp.    146.    147). 


"10.  L^'pon  consideration  and  approval 
or  adoption,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of    Estimate   and   Apportionment. 


"13.  Upon  consideration  and  approval, 
or  adoption,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  (p.   147)- 
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"ii.  Then  it  is  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller, where  it  is  taken  up  through  his 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Statistics. 


"12.  Conferences  are  held  between  rep- 
resentatives of  that  Department  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  the  Committee  on 
Sites  and  the  Citj'  Superintendent.  When 
finally  agreed  upon  it  is  presented  to  the 
Board    of    Estimate    and    Apportionment. 


"13.  After  consideration  and  adoption 
it   is   forwarded  to — 

"14.  The  Board  of  Aldermen. 

"15.  After  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  that  Board,  it  is  finally 
reported  back,  and  after  consideration 
and  approval,  it  is  forwarded  to — 

"16.  The  Mayor. 

"The  time  of  each  step  cannot  be  well 
given,  but  the  lapse  of  time  from  the  first 
step  as  per  Item  i  for  the  Corporate 
Stock  Budget  for  191 1  to  the  receipt  of 
notice  of  approval  by  the  Mayor  was 
from  February  to  October  9  of  last  year. 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  after  requests 
for  Corporate  Stock  have  gone  through 
all  of  the  foregoing  steps,  roughly  out- 
lined in  I  to  15,  inclusive,  and  then  been 
vetoed  by  previous  Mayors,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  proceed"  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications,  until  no- 
tice  of   his    approval    has    been    received. 


"20.  The  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  takes  up  the  list  in  the  order 
given,  and  after  authority  is  given  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications,  or  ad- 
vertise for  bids,  proceeds  to  obtain  sur- 
veys; 

"21.  Obtains  recommendations  from  the 
City  Superintendent  for  each  building  in 
their  order  as  to  apportionment  of  rooms 
of  the  boys  and  girls;  grades,  number 
of  classrooms,  kindergartens,  anaemic 
classes,  assembly  rooms,  roof  play- 
grounds, and  such  other  features  _  as  he 
may  desire  to  recommend,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Buildings 
for  approval. 


"14.  Then  it  is  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller, where  it  is  taken  up  through  his 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Statistics 
^P-    147)- 

"15.  Conferences  are  held  between  rep- 
resentatives of  that  department  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  the  Committee  on 
Sites,  and  the  City  Superintendent.  When 
finally  agreed  upon,  it  is  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment   (p.    147). 

"16.  After  consideration  and  adoption 
it  is  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men   (p.    147). 


"17.  After  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  that  board,  it  is  finally  re- 
ported back,  and,  after  consideration  and 
approval,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Mayor 
(p.    147). 


"The  lapse  of  time  from  the  first  step 
taken  in  preparing  the  Corporate  Stock 
Budget  last  year  until  notice  was  re- 
ceived of  its  approval  by  the  Mayor 
was  from  February  to  October  g  (p. 
147). 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that,  after  requests 
for  Corporate  Stock  have  gone  through 
all  of  the  steps  roughly  outlined  in  the 
making  of  estimates,  and  then  been  ve- 
toed by  previous  Mayors,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications  until  no- 
tice of  the  Mayor's  approval  has  been 
received   (pp.   165,  166). 

"3.  The  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  takes  up  the  list  in  the  order 
given,  and,  after  authority  is  given  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications,  or  ad- 
vertise for  bids,  proceeds  to  obtain  sur- 
veys   (p.    166). 

"4.  He  obtains  recommendations  from 
the  City  Superintendent  for  each  build- 
ing in  order,  as  to  apportionment  of 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls;  grades,  num- 
ber of  classrooms,  kindergartens,  anaemic 
classes,  assembly  rooms,  roof  play- 
grounds, and  such  other  features  as  he 
may  desire  to  recommend,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  for 
approval    (p.   166). 
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"22.  Examination    is   made  of  the   site,  "5.  Examination    is    made    of    the    site, 

and   the  questions  of  exposure,   location,  and    the    question    of   exposure,    location, 

grades,    encroachments,    and    many    other  grades,    encroachments,    and    many   other 

similar   questions    are   determined.  similar  questions  are  determined  (p.  166). 


"23.  Directs  the  Chief  of  the  Draught- 
ing Division  to  proceed  on  the  lines  in- 
dicated. 

"24.  Determines  the  type  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  design.  Board  of  Education 
calls  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  to  have  the  site  cleared  of  all 
buildings  and  encumbrances  and  to  turn 
the  property  over  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  on  a  given   date. 


"25.  Passes    upon    sketches    and    when 
made  satisfactory  are  forwarded 

"26.  To   the   Art   Commission    for   pre- 
liminary approval    (see  also  29). 


"6.  He  then  directs  the  chief  of  the 
draughting  division  to  proceed  on  the 
lines    indicated    (p.    166). 

"7.  He  determines  the  type  of  the 
building  and  the  design.  The  Board  of 
Education  calls  on  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  have  the  site 
cleared  of  all  buildings  and  encumbrances, 
and  to  turn  the  property  over  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  a  given  date  (p. 
166.) 

"8.  He  passes  upon  sketches  and,  when 
they  are  satisfactory,  he  forwards  them 
to  the  Art  Commission  for  preliminary 
approval  (p.  166). 


"The  plans  and   specifications  are  then  "9.  The     plans    and    specifications    are 

developed   and  the  various   sets  are  filed      then  developed,  and  the  various  sets  are 
with  the  filed    with    (p.    166) 


"27.  Committee  on   Buildings. 

"28.  The  Board  of  Education. 

"29.  Art  Commission  for  final  approval. 

"30.  Borough    Building   Department. 

"31.  Highway  Department. 

"32.  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and   Electricity. 

"33.  The  Finance  Department,  which 
requires  copies  of  the  printed  specifications 
and  all  plans  and  details  complete. 


"After    consideration    by   the    engineers 
of  that  Department,  it  is  presented — 


"34.  To  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  ap- 
proval. 

"Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  this — 


"10.  The  Committee    on    Buildings, 

"11.  The  Board    of  Education, 

"12.  The  Art  Commission  for  final  ap- 
proval, 

"13.  The  Borough  Building  Depart- 
ment, 

"14.  The    Highway    Department, 

"15.  The  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas   and   Electricity, 

"16.  The  Finance  Department,  which 
requires  copies  of  the  printed  specifica- 
tions and  all  plans  and  details  complete 
(p.    167). 

"After  consideration  by  the  engineers 
of  that  department,  it  is  presented  (p. 
167) 

"17.  To  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment for  approval. 

"Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  this 


"35.  Specifications  and  form  of  adver-  "18.  Specifications  and  form  of  adver- 
tisement are  sent  for  approval  to  the  tisement  are  sent  for  approval  to  the  Cor- 
Corporation    Counsel.  poration  Counsel. 

"36.  Upon  receipt,  the  approval  is  filed  "19.  Upon  receipt,  the  approval  is  filed 

with  the  Supervisor  of  the  'City  Record.'  with  the  supervisor  of  the  City  Record. 
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-37.  Advertisement   for  bids  appears  in  "20.  An  advertisement  for  bids  appears 

the  City  Record  for  ten  days.  in   the  City  Record   for  ten  davs. 


"jS.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
bids  are  opened  b^'  the  Superintendent 
of    School    Buildings. 

"There  are  many  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications,  which  are  not  herein  sched- 
uled, but  all  throughout,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Item  I,  to  the  date  of  letting  the 
contract,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  the 
number  of  various  steps  which  enter  into 
the  matter,  although  these  are  far  too 
numerous,  as  it  is  the  element  of  human 
equation. 


"In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  num- 
ber and  size  of  school  buildings  together 
with  the  contract  or  estimated  cost 
thereof  for  which  the  plans  were  pre- 
pared in  the  last  twelve  months,  the  fol- 
lowing list  is   submitted : 

"This  means  that  the  above  schedule, 
or  its  equivalent  reads  a  year's  work  for 
the  force  of  architectural  draughtsmen 
at  present  emploj^ed  on  Corporate  Stock 
work. 

"We  have  made  almost  desperate  ef- 
forts to  obtain  an  increase  in  their  num- 
ber, but   without  success. 

"38.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
bids  are  opened  by  the  Superintendent  of 
School   Buildings. 

"This  is  done  in  accordance  with  sub- 
division I,  Section  30,  of  the  By-laws, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings almost  invariably  being  present,  so 
that  after  consideration  and  comparison 
with  the  estimated  cost,  award  can  be 
made  at  once  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings,  which  later  confirms  his 
action. 

"This  prompt  award  is  made  to  head 
off  the  withdrawal  of  bids,  which  for- 
merly, at  times,  caused  much  confusion 
and  delay. 

"The  estimated  cost  is  made  in  the 
Draughting  Division,  in  very  great  de- 
tail. 

"It  is  marked  on  the  specification,  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  the  Draughting 
Division,  and  filed  with  the  Printing 
Clerk  before  the  plans  and  specifications 
are  sent  to  the  Finance  Department  for 
approval. 

"This  approval  fsee  Item  33,  Answer 
2)  is  quite  a  formidable  thing,  consisting, 
as  it  does,  of  reports  and  recitals  by  the 


21.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
bids  are  opened  by  the  Superintendent  of 
School    Buildings    (p.    167). 

"Many  steps  must  be  taken  in  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  which 
are  not  herein  scheduled;  but,  from  the 
beginning  of  item  i  to  the  date  of  letting 
the  contract,  it  is  not  so  much  the  num- 
ber of  steps  which  hinder  and  delay  ac- 
tion, although  these  are  far  too  numer- 
ous, as  it  is  the  element  of  human  equa- 
tion which  enters  with  each  reference  of 
plans  to  another  official  body  for  approval 
(p.    167). 

"In  answer  to  our  questions  as  to  num- 
ber and  size  of  school  buildings,  together 
with  the  contract  or  estimated  cost  there- 
of for  which  the  plans  were  prepared 
in  the  last  twelve  months,  the  list  on  the 
following    page   was   submitted    (p.    167). 

"This  means  that  the  above  schedule, 
or  its  equivalent,  covers  a  year's  work 
for  the  force  of  architectural  draughts- 
men at  present  employed  on  Corporate 
Stock  work.  Almost  desperate  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  an  increase  in 
their  number,  but  without  success  (p. 
167). 

"22.  Bids  are  now  opened  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  School  Buildings.  This 
is  done  in  accordance  with  subdivision  i, 
section  30,  of  the  by-laws,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  almost  in- 
variably being  present,  so  that,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  lowest  bid  and  compari- 
son with  the  estimated  cost,  award  can 
be  made  at  once  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  which  later  confirms 
his  action.  This  prompt  award  is  made 
to  head  off  the  withdrawal  of  bids,  which 
formerly,  at  times,  caused  much  confu- 
sion and  delay  (pp.  168,  169). 


"The  estimated  cost  is  made  in  the 
draughting  division  in  great  detail.  It  is 
marked  on  the  specifications,  approved  by 
the  chief  of  the  draughting  division,  and 
filed  with  the  printing  clerk  before  the 
plans  and  specifications  are  sent  to  the 
Finance  Department  for  approval.  This 
approval  is  quite  a  formidable  thing, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  reports  and  re- 
citals by  the  assistant  engineers  of  the 
Finance  Department,  and  approving  of 
the    estimated    cost.      The    words    'esti- 
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Assistant    Ilnginecrs   of   the   Finance    De-  mated'  or  "approximate'  being  interpreted 

partment  and  approving  of  the  estimated  by  the   Finance  Department  to  mean  the 

cost.  sum  fixed  or  less— but  not  a  dollar  more. 

"The    words     'estimated'    or    'approxi-  This    causes    trouble    and    delay;    if    the 

mate'    being    interpreted    by    the    Finance  lowest  bid  exceeds  the  estimated  cost,  al- 

Department    to    mean    the    sum    fixed    or  though    the    funds    are    in    hand,    yet   the 

less— but  not  a  dollar  more.  Board    of    Education    must    explain    the 

"This    causes  trouble  and   delay,   as,   if  matter  and  ask  for  a  reconsideration  and 


the  lowest  bid  e.xceeds  the  estimated  cost, 
and  although  we  have  the  funds  in  hand, 
yet  must  we  explain  the  matter  and  ask 
for  a  reconsideration   and  reapproval. 

"The  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings has  nothing  to  do  with  the  awards 
of  bids  from  the  time  of  reporting  the 
list  of  those  received  to  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  up  to  the  date  he  receives 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  approval 
of  the  contract  by  the  Comptroller. 

"The  various  steps  are  recorded  in  a 
book  kept  in  the  Secretar>''s  office,  which 
is  ruled  for  the  following  information : 
Acc't,  contractor,  school,  horoutjh.  work, 
amount  of  contract,  awarded,  hid  trans- 
mitted to  comptroller,  sureties  approved 
by  comptroller,  sureties,  notice  of  ap- 
proval of  sureties  received,  signed  by 
chairman,  signed  by  contractor,  bond  at- 
tached, sent  to  auditor,  returned  by  audi- 
tor, sent  to  comptroller,  approved  by 
comptroller,  notice  received  from  comp- 
troller, sent  to  contractor,  remarks. 


"Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  approval  by  the  Comptroller, 
notice  is  sent  to  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents, who  act  under  instructions  con- 
tained in  Deputy  Superintendent's  letter 
as    follows : 

"Gentlemen  : — Permit  me  to  draw 
your  attention  to  paragraph  (L)  of  the 
contract  form  under  which  we  are  now 
operating,    which   read?   as    follows : 

"TL)  The  contractor  will  begin  the 
work  herein  agreed  to  be  performed 
on  such  date  as  the  superintendent 
shall  notify  him  to  begin.  The  time 
hereinafter  fixed  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  shall  begin  to  run  on  and 
from  the  date  so  notified.  The  place 
where  the  work  is  to  be  begun  will 
either  be  stated  in  said  notice  or  des- 
ignated on  the  ground  by  the  Engi- 
neer or  Inspector.  The  commencement 
of  the  work  by  the  contractor  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  waiver  of  no- 
tice on   his  part.' 

"It  is  only  exceptional  cases  where  vv^e 
experience     any    difficulty,     inasmuch    as 


approval    (p.   169). 


"The  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings has  nothing  further  to  do  with  the 
awards  of  bids  from  the  time  of  report- 
ing the  list  of  those  received  to  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  up  to  the  date 
he  receives  notice  from  the  secretary  of 
the  approval  of  the  contract  by  the 
Comptroller. 

"The  various  steps  in  that  process  are 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  secretary's 
office,  which  i>  ruled  for  the  follow- 
ing information:  .\cc"t.  contractor,  school, 
I'orough.  work,  amount  of  contract 
awarded.  bid  transmitted  to  comp- 
troller, sureties  approved  by  comptroller, 
sureties,  notice  of  approval  of  sureties 
received,  signed  by  chairman,  signed  by 
contractor,  bond  attached,  sent  to  Auditor, 
returned  by  Auditor,  sent  to  Comptroller, 
approved  by  Comptroller,  notice  received 
from  Comptroller,  sent  to  contractor,  re- 
marks   (p.   169). 

"Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  secre- 
tary of  approval  by  the  Comptroller,  no- 
tice is  sent  to  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendents, who  act  under  instructions  con- 
tained in  Deputy  Superintendents'  letter, 
as  follows : 

"Gentlemen  : — Permit  me  to  draw 
your  attention  to  paragraph  (L)  of  the 
contract  form  under  which  we  are  now 
operating,    which   reads   as    follows : 

"'(L)  The  contractor  will  begin  the 
work  hereby  agreed  to  be  performed 
on  such  date  as  the  superintendent 
shall  notify  him  to  begin.  The  time 
hereinafter  fixed  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  shall  begin  to  run  on  and 
from  the  date  so  notified.  The  place 
where  the  work  is  to  be  begun  will 
either  be  stated  in  said  notice  or  des- 
ignated on  the  ground  by  the  Engi- 
neer or  Inspector.  The  commencement 
of  the  work  by  the  contractor  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  waiver  of  no- 
tice on   his  part.' 

"It  is  only  exceptional  cases  where  we 
experience     any     difficulty,     inasmuch     as 


;^o 
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contractors  nearly  always  commence 
work  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tract, and  thus  waive  notice  as  to  time 
and   place   of  beginning  of  work. 

"The  only  safe  way.  however,  is  to  no- 
tifv  them  to  begin,  designating  the  par- 
ticular point  where  the  work  shall  start, 
and  then  if  no  progress  is  made  we  are 
in  a  position  to  cancel  the  contract. 

"I  am  afraid  that  if  we  have  a  case 
where,  through  lack  of  progress  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  cancel  a  contract,  and 
it  is  done  without  notice  having  been 
given  as  to  time  and  place  of  beginning, 
or  work  having  been  voluntarily  started, 
all  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (L)  as 
above,  the  Courts  will  hold  the  Board  of 
Education   for    damages. 

"Verv   trulv    vours. 

(Signed)   "C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent   of    School    Buildings. 


contractors  nearly  always  commence 
work  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tract, and  thus  waive  notice  as  to  time 
and   place   of  beginning  of  work. 

"The  only  safe  way,  however,  is  to  no- 
tify them  to  begin,  designating  the  par- 
ticular point  where  the  work  shall  start, 
and  then  if  no  progress  is  made  we  are 
in  a  position  to  cancel  the  contract. 

"I  am  afraid  that  if  we  have  a  case 
where,  through  lack  of  progress  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  cancel  a  contract,  and 
it  is  done  without  notice  having  been 
given  as  to  time  and  place  of  beginning, 
or  work  having  been  voluntarily  started, 
all  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  (L)  as 
above,  the  Courts  will  hold  the  Board  of 
Education   for   damages. 

"Very    truly    yours, 

(Signed)   "C.  B.  J.  Snyder. 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
(pp.  169,  170). 


"This    notice    is    given    in    accordance  "This    notice    is    given    in    accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  Clause  (L)  of  the  with  the  provisions  of  clause   (L)   of  the 

contract  form,  copy  of  which  is  attached  contract  form, 

hereto.  "The    rights    of    the    department    as    to 

"The   rights   of  the    Department   as   to  inspection    are     particularly    covered     by 

inspection  are  particularly  covered  by:  specific    clauses    in    the    contract. 


"Clause  B— Interpretation  of  words 
'Superintendent   of   School   Buildings.' 

"Clause  C— Definition  of  'approved,' 
'required,'  etc. 

"Clause  D— The  satisfaction  of  the  Su- 
perintendent   and    Committee    on    Build- 

"Clause  J— Condemnation  of  work  and 
materials. 

"Clause   LL — Time  of  performance. 

"Clause  N— Supervision  of  Superin- 
tendent  of    School   Buildings. 

"Clause  O — Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  to  decide. 

"Clause  P— Partial  payments  not  ac- 
ceptances. 

"Clause  Q— Default  of  contractor— see 
certification  of  Superintendent  as  to  un- 
warranted delay  and  power  of  Superm- 
tendent  to  enter  when  safety  and  proper 
construction  is  endangered. 

"Clause  W— Certificates. 

"Clause  ZZ— Estoppel. 

"This  is  important,  and  must  be  read 
in  relation  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
Building  Bureau.  Edition  seven,  April, 
191 1,  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith. 

"These  Rules,  based  upon  experience, 
have  been  prepared,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings. 


"Clause  B — Interpretation  of  words 
'Superintendent  of    School   Buildings.' 

"Clause  C — Definition  of  'approved,' 
'required,'    etc. 

"Clause  D — The  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Committee  on 
Buildings. 

"Clause  J — Condemnation  on  work  and 
materials. 

"Clause   LL — Time  of  performance. 

"Clause  N — Supervision  of  Superin- 
tendent  of    School    Buildings. 

"Clause  O — Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  to  decide. 

"Clause  P — Partial  payments  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

"Clause  Q— Default  of  contractor— see 
certification  of  Superintendent  as  to  un- 
warranted delay,  and  power  of  Superin- 
tendent to  enter  v/hen  safety  and  proper 
construction   is    endangered. 

"Clause  W — Certificates. 

"Clause   ZZ— Estoppel    (p.    171). 

"This  is  important  and  must  be  read  in 
relation  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
Building  Bureau,  Edition  seven,  April, 
T911.  These  rules,  based  upon  experi- 
ence, have  been  prepared,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings    (p.    171)-  ^ 
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"The  policy  of  the  City  is  to  assign  an 
inspector  to  the  work  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  anything  requiring  supervision. 
On  new  work  this  does  not  take  place 
usually  until  the  contractor  is  ready  to 
put  in  footings.  At  times,  however,  it 
must  be  done  earlier,  as  where  there  is 
nndcrpinniiitt  of  adjacent  property  to  be 
done  or  an  excavation  which  may  en- 
danger adjoining  property  or  the  streets. 

"Delivery  of  plans,  specifications  and 
details  are  made  to  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendents and  to  the  inspectors,  these  last 
being  particularly  referred  to  in  Rules  62- 
122  inclusive. 

"Inspectors  stationed  on  a  building  are 
those  appointed  from  the  Civil  Service 
lists  of  inspectors  of  masonry  and  car- 
pentry, they  having  charge  of  all  work 
except  that  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
electric,    sanitary    and    furniture. 

"These  last  four  branches,  being  par- 
ticular trades  of  which  a  mason  and  car- 
penter would  have  no  technical  knowl- 
edge, owing  to  trade  union  limitations 
and  jurisdiction,  are  covered  by  inspec- 
tors of  the  particular  branch  involved. 

"With  several  buildings  under  con- 
struction, there  arises  the  necessity  for 
knowing  that  the  inspectors  are  at  their 
posts  of  duty;  that  questions  beyond  their 
ability  are  promptly  cared  for :  and  that 
a  reliable  means  is  provided  for  the 
transmission  of  instructions  from  the 
Deputy  Superintendents  to  the  contractors 
and  the  inspectors. 

"This  is  provided  for  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Inspectors,  who  are  of 
a  better  type  of  man.  having  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. See  rules,  particularly  52- 
6r  inclusive. 

"Inspectors  are  provided  with  special 
books  for  the  making  of  daily  reports. 
See   forms   Ai,  A2  and  A3. 

"The  original  (Ai)  is  mailed  to  the 
main  office :  the  yellow  sheet  f  A3)  to  the 
borough  office;  and  the  tissue  sheet  (A2") 
kept  in  the  book  for  reference.  See 
rule  70  and   following. 

"A  daily-weekly  mechanics  form  (B) 
is  provided,  so  as  to  supply  an  accurate, 
systematic  means  of  counting  the  men 
employed  and  reporting  them  in  uniform 
order. 

"A  progress  sheet  (C)  is  made  up  for 
each  week,  copy  being  retained  on  the 
building. 

"Reports  of  the  general  inspectors  are 
provided  for  on  form  'A'  at  the  building 
and  by   form  'B'  at  the  office. 

"When  exceptions  are  taken  a?  to 
work   or   material,  notice  thereof  is   sent 


"The  policy  of  the  City  is  to  assign  an 
inspector  to  the  work  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  anything  requiring  supervision. 
On  new  work  this  does  not  take  place 
usually  until  the  contractor  is  ready  to 
put  in  footings.  At  times,  however,  it 
must  be  done  earlier,  as  where  there  is 
underpinning  of  adjacent  property  to  be 
done  or  an  excavation  which  may  endan- 
ger adjoining  property  or  the  streets. 

"Delivery  of  plans,  specifications,  and 
details  are  made  to  the  deputy  superin- 
tendents  and   to  the  inspectors. 


"Inspectors  stationed  on  a  building  are 
men  appointed  from  the  civil  service  list 
of  inspectors  of  masonry  and  carpentry ; 
they  have  charge  of  all  work  except  that 
of  heating  and  ventilating,  electric,  sani- 
tary,  and   furniture. 

"These  last  four  branches,  being  par- 
ticular trades  of  which  a  mason  and  car- 
penter would  have  no  technical  knowl- 
edge, owing  to  trade  union  limitations 
and  jurisdiction,  are  covered  by  inspec- 
tors of  the  particular  branch  involved. 

"With  several  buildings  under  construc- 
tion, there  arises  the  necessity  for  know- 
ing that  the  inspectors  are  at  their  posts 
of  duty;  that  questions  beyond  their  abil- 
ity are  promptly  cared  for;  and  that  a 
reliable  means  is  provided  for  the  trans- 
mission of  instructions  from  the  deputy 
superintendents  to  the  contractors  and 
the  inspectors.  This  is  provided  for  by 
the  appointment  of  general  inspectors, 
who  are  a  superior  type  of  men  and  have 
greater   responsibilities. 


"Inspectors  are  provided  with  special 
books  for  the  making  of  daily  reports. 
The  original  CAi)  is  mailed  to  the  main 
office;  the  yellow  sheet  fA3)  to  the  bor- 
ough office;  and  the  tissue  sheet  (A2) 
is  kept  in  the  book  for  reference. 


"A  daily- weekly  mechanics  form  (B) 
is  provided,  so  as  to  supply  an  accurate, 
systematic  means  of  counting  the  men 
employed  and  reporting  them  in  uniform 
order. 

"A  progress  sheet  fC)  is  made  up  for 
each  week,  copy  being  retained  at  the 
building. 

"Reports  of  the  general  inspectors  are 
provided  for  on  form  'A'  at  the  build- 
ing, and  by  form  'D'  at  the  office.   . 

"When  exceptions  are  taken  as  to  work 
or  material,  notice  thereof  is  sent  to  con- 
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to  contractor  hy  the  record  clerk.  See 
form   'E." 

"These  exceptions  are  entered  in  a  rec- 
ord book,  together  with  their  final  dispo- 
sition. 

'"Payments  are  made  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, the  contractor  using  form  'F.' 

"These  are  time  stamped  when  received 
at  the  office  and  entered  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  giving  the  necessary 
data  as  to  dates,  name,  amounts,  to  whom 
referred,  and  date  sent  back — approved  or 
disapproved. 

■'If  approved,  a  voucher  is  issued  by 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
(see  form  G").  forwarded  to  the  Auditor, 
who.  after  recording  same,  sends  to  the 
Finance   Department. 

"Examination  is  also  made  by  its  engi- 
neers, payment  passed  and  warrant  issued 
to  the  contractor  for  the  amount  of  the 
payment. 

''Amendments  to  the  contract  are 
sometimes  necessary,  in  which  case  form 
H  is  used,  to  which  is  attached  all  the 
papers  and  drawings  relating  thereto. 

"Upon  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  an  amendment  is  signed  (form 
I)  which  receives  its  serial  number, 
W'hich  is  also  affixed  to  form  H.  which  is 
then   tiled  by  the   record   clerk. 

'"Upon  final  completion  (and  this 
means  everything,  to  the  last  screw  as  it 
were),  form  F,  covering  the  monies  due, 
is  certified  to  by  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, General  Inspector  (construc- 
tion). General  Inspector  of  Painting.  En- 
gineer of  Iron  and  Steel  Construction, 
and  at  times,  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary 
Division,  and  it  must  bear  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  record  division  that  all  ex- 
ceptions have  been  removed. 

"This  must  be  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  the  record  division  as  to  dates  of 
contract,  completion  and  occupancy,  tirne 
lost  by  contractor  through  no  fault  of  his, 
overtime  and  reasons  therefor  by  the  con- 
tractor. This  is  checked  up,  but  is  sel- 
dom   in   accordance    w-ith   the   facts. 

"The  Corporation  Counsel's  office  is 
not  at  all  sure  that  clause  (M)  of  the 
contract  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts, 
unless  the  City  can  show  no  interference 
of  any  sort,  not  only  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  from  any  of  the  numerous 
other  city  departments,  or  that  the  delay 
has  actually  kept  the  school  closed.  In 
other  words,  some  tangible  damage  (also 
see   second   part  clause   LL). 

"It  has  therefore  become  necessary  for 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  to  view  an 
application  for  an  extension  of  time  from 


tractor  by  the  record  clerk.  These  ex- 
ceptions are  entered  in  a  record  book,  to- 
gether with  their  final  disposition. 


"Payments  are  made  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, the  contractor  using  a  regular 
blank  form  of  application.  These  are 
time  stamped  when  received  at  the  office 
and  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, giving  the  necessary  data  as  to 
dates,  names,  amounts,  to  whom  referred, 
and  date  sent  back — approved  or  disap- 
proved. 

"If  approved,  a  voucher  is  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Auditor,  who,  after  re- 
cording same,  sends  it  to  the  Finance 
Department.  Examination  is  also  made 
by  its  engineers,  payment  passed,  and 
warrant  issued  to  the  contractor  for  the 
amount  of  the  payment. 

"Amendments  to  the  contract  are  some- 
times necessary,  in  which  case  a  regular 
form  is  used,  to  which  are  attached  all 
the  papers  and  drawings  relating  thereto. 
Upon  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  an  amendment  is  signed  and  re- 
ceives its   serial   number. 


"Upon  final  completion  (and  this  means 
everything  to  the  last  screw),  form  F, 
covering  the  monies  due,  is  certified  to 
by  the  deputy  superintendent,  general 
inspector  (construction),  general  inspec- 
tor of  painting,  engineer  of  iron  and 
steel  construction,  and,  at  times,  the 
chief  of  the  sanitary  division.  It  must 
also  bear  the  certification  of  the  record 
division  that  all  exceptions  have  been  re- 
moved. This  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  the  record  division  as  to 
dates  of  contract,  completion,  and  oc- 
cupancy, time  lost  by  contractor  through 
no  fault  of  his,  overtime  and  reasons 
therefor  for  the  contractor.  This  is 
checked  up,  but  is  seldom  in  accordance 
with   the   facts. 

"The  Corporation  Counsel's  office  is  not 
at  all  sure  that  clause  (M)  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  sustained  by  the  courf^.  un- 
less the  city  can  show  no  interference 
of  any  sort,  not  only  for  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  from  any  of  the  numerous 
other  city  departments,  or  that  the  delay 
has  actually  kept  the  school  closed.  In 
other  words,  some  tangible  damage. 

"It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  for 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  to_  view  an 
application  for  an  extension  of  time  from 
all  sides,  and,  if  the  school  has  not  been 
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all  sides,  and  if  the  school  has  not  been 
interfered  with,  or  the  contractor  has 
been  interfered  with,  to  grant  an  exten- 
sion   of  time. 

"Frequently  contractors  are  before  the 
committee  charged  with  delays,  and  when 
the  case  is  beyond  remedy,  the  contract 
is  annulled,   as  provided   by  clause    (Q). 

"This  reads  very  simply,  but  in  all 
cases  where  such  action  becomes  neces- 
sary there  are  monies  owing  to  sub-con- 
tractors, material  men  and  sometimes 
for  labor,  and  while  the  law  states  that 
liens  against  contractors  for  the  City  can 
only  be  against  the  monies  due  or  to 
grow  due,  and  not  against  the  real  prop- 
erty, yet  in  every  case  after  completion 
by  another  contractor  suits  for  recovery 
of  damages  are  brought  by  the  sub-con- 
tractors, etc.,  of  the  first  man,  every  ef- 
fort being  made  to  prove  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  action  by  the  committee. 


"With  all  this  and  much  more  before 
it.  the  committee  is  forced  to  exert  every 
effort  to  get  the  work  ahead  rather  than 
cancel  the  contract,  even  to  the  point  of 
treating    with    a    committee    of    creditors. 


"If  the  inspector  cannot  handle  the 
matter,  it  goes  to  the  next  in  authority, 
the  General  Inspector ;  then  to  the  Dep- 
uty Superintendent ;  the  Superintendent ; 
the  Committee  on  Buildings ;  and  the 
Board  of  Education." 


interfered  with,  or  the  contractor  has 
been  interfered  with,  to  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  time   (pp.    171,   172,   173). 

"Frequently  contractors  are  called  be- 
fore the  committee  to  explain  delays,  and, 
when  the  case  is  beyond  remedy,  the  con- 
tract is  annulled,  as  provided  by  clause 
(Q)   of  the  contract. 

"This  reads  very  simply,  but,  in  all 
cases  where  such  action  becomes  neces- 
sary, there  are  moneys  owing  to  sub-con- 
tractors, material  men,  and  sometimes  for 
labor ;  and,  while  the  law  states  that 
liens  against  contractors  for  the  city  can 
only  be  against  the  moneys  due  or  to 
grow  due,  and  not  against  the  real  prop- 
erty, yet,  in  every  case  after  completion 
by  another  contractor,  suits  for  recovery 
of  damages  are  brought  by  the  sub-con- 
tractors, etc.,  of  the  first  man,  every  ef- 
fort being  made  to  prove  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  action  by  the  committee 
(pp.  174,  175)- 

"With  all  this  and  much  more  before 
it,  the  committee  is  forced  to  exert  every 
effort  to  get  the  work  ahead  rather  than 
cancel  the  contract,  even  to  the  point  of 
treating  with  a  committee  of  creditors  (p. 
175)- 

"If  the  inspector  cannot  handle  the  mat- 
ter it  goes  to  the  next  in  authority,  the 
general  inspector ;  then  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendent ;  the  Superintendent :  then 
to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  the 
Board   of  Education    (p.    175) •" 


The  faithfulness  with  which  Prof.  Moore's  book  follows  some  of 
Mr.  Snyder's  answers  to  Prof.  Moore's  questions  apparently  led  him 
to  make  the  following  blunder  which  was  not  made  in  his  report  to  the 
Committee. 

Superintendent  Snyder's  document  (see  page  570)  introduces  a  table. 
A  similar  table  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  pages  174  and  175  of  Prof. 
Moore's  book.  His  report  faithfully  follows  Mr.  Snyder's  paragraph, 
which  precedes  the  table,  saying  in  part  (top  of  page  176,  Prof.  Moore's 
book)  "but  buildings  are  completed  as  the  following  schedule  \\\\\  show." 
— but  no  schedule  follows.  Thus,  although  the  printer,  owing  to  print- 
ing exigencies,  changed  the  position  of  the  table,  which  change  made  this 
sentence  incorrect,  the  exact  phrasing  of  Mr.  Snyder's  document  is  still 
observable. 
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Identical   conclusions    from    Mr.    Snyder's    report   and    from    Prof. 
Moore's  book  are  as  follows : 


Excerpts  from  Mr.  Snyder's  Replies. 

"Effort  is  made  to  set  these  matters 
down  clearly,  but  there  are  so  many 
contingent  things,  precedents,  rulings, 
opinions,  outside  jurisdiction,  etc.,  etc., 
that  as  this  report  is  written  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  it  is  possible  to  ever 
complete  a  building. 

"But  we  do.  and  the  following  schedule 
will  give  the  dates  of  approval  and  com- 
pletion asked  for  in  Question  Five" : 


Excerpts  from  Professor  Moore's  Book. 

''In  addition  to  all  this  routine,  there 
are  so  many  contingent  things,  prece- 
dents, rulings,  opinions,  outside  jurisdic- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  that  it  is  a  marvel  how  it 
is  possible  ever  to  complete  a  building; 
but  buildings  are  completed  as  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  will  show"  (p.  176)  : 


Qualified  credit  is  given  Superintendent  Snyder  for  the  following : 
Excerpts  from  Superintendent         Excerpts    from    Professor    Moore's 


Snyder's  Replies. 

"The  repairs  and  replacements  in  the 
buildings  is  the  largest  item,  outside  of 
corporate  stock  work,  with  which  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  has  to  deal.  It 
contemplates  the  maintaining  in  good  or- 
der and  repair  all  of  the  school  buildings, 
together  with  their  sanitary,  heating,  elec- 
tric and  furniture  equipment. 

"Various  methods  have  been  in  use  in 
determining,  not  so  much  as  to  the  items 
to  be  included  in  the  budget,  but  the  total 
amount  of  which  the  budget  should  con- 
sist. 

■'When  preparing  the  budget  for  1910 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
presented  to  the  Building  Committee  a 
report  on  the  subject,  which  in  eflfect  was 
that  while  the  details  of  what  was  re- 
quired for  each  building  would  vary,  yet 
treating  the  matter  as  a  clear  business 
real  estate  proposition,  the  sum  total  of 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  would  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

"After  much  inquiry  and  consultation 
with  real  estate  experts,  this  was  fixed 
by  the  Building  Committee  at  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.  (114%)  of  the  cost — 
not  value — of  the  buildings  and  their 
equipment. 

"The  cost  or  value  of  all  sites,  whether 
improved    or   unimproved,   was   excluded. 

"This  method  of  fixing  the  limit  of  the 
sum  to  be  requested  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of 
this  Board,  and  finally  of  the  Board  of 
Estirnate  and  Apportionment,  the  1910 
budget  being  granted  on  that  basis. 


Report. 

"The  repairs  and  replacements  in  the 
buildings  are  the  largest  item,  outside  of 
corporate  stock  work,  with  which  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  has  to  deal.  It 
contemplates  the  maintaining  in  good 
order  and  repair  all  of  the  school  build- 
ings, together  with  their  sanitary,  heat- 
ing, electric,  and  furniture  equipment. 

"Various  methods  have  been  in  use  in 
determining,  not  so  much  the  items  to  be 
included  in  the  budget,  as  the  total 
amount  of  which  the  budget  should  con- 
sist. 

"When  preparing  the  budget  for  1910 
the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings 
presented  to  the  Building  Committee  a 
report  on  the  subject,  which  in  effect  was 
that  while  the  details  of  what  was  re- 
quired for  each  building  would  vary,  yet 
treating  the  matter  as  a  clear  business 
real  estate  proposition,  the  sum  total  of 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  would  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

"After  much  inquiry  and  consultation 
with  real  estate  experts,  this  was  fixed 
by  the  Building  Committee  at  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  cost — not  value— 
of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment. 

"The  cost  or  value  of  all  sites,  whether 
improved   or   unimproved,   was   excluded. 

"This  method  of  fixing  the  limit  of  the 
sum  to  be  requested  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and,  finally,  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, the  1910  budget  being  granted  on 
that  basis.  The  cost  of  the  property  is 
given  for  purpose  of  comparison.  The 
budget  for  1912  was  prepared  upon  this 
basis    (pp.   133.   134). 
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"The  cost  of  the  property,  for  instance, 
was  given,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son. 

"The  budget  for  191 2  was  prepared 
upon  this  basis. 

"Of  course  it  is  understood  that  while 
the  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  was  in  Septem- 
ber, and  it  was  discussed  in  October,  yet 
its  preparation  was  undertaken  during 
May  and  June,  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
careful  examination  and  collating  of  the 
thousands  of  items  in  sufficient  time  for 
consideration  and  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  its  being  placed  before  the 
board. 

"I  might  say  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion is  made  of  each  building  of  the  va- 
rious inspectors,  who  report  direct  to  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  School  Build- 
ings for  each  borough. 

"The  items  thus  presented  are  consid- 
ered by  the  deputy  in  charge,  together 
with  those  for  work  deferred  for  lack 
of  funds  or  that  have  been  directed  by 
this  board  or  its  committees  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget,  being  always  care- 
ful to  strike  out  such  items  as  there  is 
a  probability  of  doing  with  the  funds  in 
hand. 

"The  totals,  however,  invariably  over- 
run the  limit  fixed,  and  these,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings,  are  revised  until  they 
are  brought  within  the  required  sum  and 
he  has  them  in  shape  for  presentation  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

"The  result  is  a  budget  of  items  that 
will  bear  the  closest  examination,  in  fact, 
the  committee  is  in  position  to  tell  the 
exact  purpose  for  which  each  dollar  of 
expense  is  asked  on  any  and  all  build- 
ings. 

"Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  refrain 
from  making  certain  needful  repairs  or  to 
defer  them  indefinitely,  but  the  school 
plant  suffers  and  the  ultimate  expense  is 
far  greater  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  work  had  been  done  in  timely 
season. 

"Deferred  repairs  means  extra  expense 
when  the  work  is  finally  undertaken. 

"The  whole  matter  as  of  preparation  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  letter  of  instruction 
issued  to  the  Deputy  Superintendents, 
which,  for  1912,  here  follows  as  'Ex- 
hibit 3A.' 

"Aside  from  the  major  item  of  main- 
tenance we  have  several  special  items. 


"While  the  presentation  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  was 
made  in  September,  and  it  was  discussed 
in  October,  its  preparation  was  under- 
taken during  May  and  June  in  order  to 
permit  the  careful  examination  and  col- 
lating of  the  many  items  in  sufficient  time 
for  consideration  and  approval  by  the 
committee  prior  to  its  being  placed  before 
the  board. 

"An  examination  is  made  of  each 
building  by  the  various  inspectors,  who 
report  direct  to  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent of  School  Buildings  for  each  bor- 
ough. The  items  thus  presented  are 
considered  by  the  deputy  in  charge,  to- 
gether with  those  for  work  deferred  for 
lack  of  funds,  or  that  have  been  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  its  commit- 
tees to  be  included  in  the  budget,  care 
being  taken  to  strike  out  such  items  as 
there  is  a  probability  of  providing  for 
with  the  funds  in  hand. 


"The  totals,  however,  invariably  over- 
run the  limit  fixed,  and  these,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings,  are  revised  until  they 
are  brought  within  the  required  sum  and 
put  in  shape  for  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings.  The  result  is  a  bud- 
get of  items  that  will  bear  examination, 
(p.  134- ) 


"Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  refrain 
from  making  certain  needful  repairs  or 
to  defer  them  indefinitely,  but  the  school 
plant  suffers,  and  the  ultimate  expense  is 
far  greater  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  work  had  been  done  in  timely 
season.  Deferred  repairs  mean  extra  ex- 
pense when  the  work  is  finally  under- 
taken. 

"The  whole  matter  of  preparation  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents, which,  for  1912,  here  follows :   (pp. 

134,    135)- 

"Aside  from  the  major  items  of  main- 
tenance estimated  in  this  way,  there 
are  several  special  items  for  which-  esti- 
mates must  be  provided,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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"'Pianos  and  RcMi's  of.'— There  was 
no  allowance  for  new  pianos  for  the 
years  1910,  191 1  and  1912,  the  sums 
granted  being  for  repairs,  tuning,  etc. 

•'New  instruments  are  required  to  re- 
place those  which  are  worn  out,  and  also 
for  kindergarten   and   other  activities. 

"  'Special  Heating  and  Ventilating 
fund.' — This  fund  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  alterations  to  the  heating  and 
ventilating  plans  in  old  school  buildings 
to  which  new  additions  are  being  erected, 
in  order  to  properly  connect  up  and  ad- 
just  the   old   and   new   plants. 

"This  work,  prior  to  191 1,  was  paid  for 
from   corporate  stock. 

"There  was  also  a  'Special  Electrical 
Fund'  inserted  for  the  same  reason. 

"Both  were  disallowed,  and  difKculty 
and  delay  was  and  will  be  experienced  in 
getting  the  additions  ready  for  pupils. 

"Now  it  is  proposed  to  revert  to  the 
former  practice,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications. 

"Thus  a  constant  change  of  policy. 

"The  following  were  inserted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

"'Equipment  of  Special  Rooms — Sci- 
ence Rooms.' — This  really  includes  the 
necessary  alterations  and  changes,  to- 
gether with  the  installation  of  a  demon- 
stration table,  with  its  special  plumbing 
as   required. 

"  'Equipment  of  Gymnasiums.' — This 
item  is  to  equip  gymnasiums  in  old  build- 
ings and  provide  the  apparatus  in  ac- 
cordance with  schedules  furnished  by  the 
City  superintendents. 

"  'Equipment  of  Kindergartens.' — This 
really  means  the  incidental  alterations 
and  changes  necessary  to  fit  for  that  use. 

"  'Equipment  of  Cooking  Rooms.'^ — This 
referred  to  some  of  the  older  buildings, 
where  the  cooking  rooms  have  two  gas 
ranges,  together  with  the  necessary  sinks 
and  closets,  also  a  demonstration  table, 
but  without  any  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual work  by  the  pupils,  facilities  for 
which  it  was  desired  to  install  in  the 
schools   as   given. 

"  'Equipment  of  Workshops.' — This 
really  includes  necessary  alterations  and 
changes,  together  with  closets,  lumber 
racks,   etc. 

"  'Equipment  of  Open-Air  Classes  for 
Ancemic  Children.' — The  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  buildings  to  accommodate 
these  anaemic  classes  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions. Some  will  require  changes  in 
partitions,  closets  and  windov/s ;  the  con- 
struction   of   awnings,   platforms,    frames, 


"  'Pianos  and  Repairs  of.'  There  was 
no  allowance  for  new  pianos  for  the  years 
1910,  191 1,  1912,  the  sums  granted  being 
for  repairs,  tuning,  etc.  New  instruments 
are  required  to  replace  those  which  ar* 
worn  out,  and  also  for  kindergarten  and 
other  activities. 

"  'Special  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Fund.  This  fund  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  alterations  to  the  heating  and 
ventilating  plants  in  old  school  buildings 
to  which  new  additions  are  being  erected 
in  order  properly  to  connect  up  and  ad- 
just the  old  and  the  new  plants.  This 
work,  prior  to  191 1,  was  paid  for  from 
Corporate  Stock.  There  was  also  a 
'Special  Electrical  Fund'  inserted  for  the 
same  reason.  Both  were  disallowed,  and 
difficulty  and  delay  were  and  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  additions  ready 
for  pupils. 


"The  following  were  inserted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents : 

"  'Equipment  of  Special  Rooms.'  Sci- 
ence Rooms.  This  really  includes  the 
necessary  alterations  and  changes,  to- 
gether with  the  installation  of  a  dem- 
onstration table,  with  its  special  plumbing 
as  required. 

"'Equipment  of  Gymnasiums.'  To 
equip  gymnasiums  in  old  buildings  and 
provide  the  apparatus  in  accordance  with 
schedules  furnished  by  the  City  Super- 
intendent. 

"  'Equipment  of  Kindergartens.'  Really 
means  the  incidental  alterations  and 
changes  necessary  to  fit  for  that  use. 

"  'Equipment  of  Cooking  Rooms.'  This 
referred  to  some  of  the  older  buildings, 
where  the  cooking  rooms  have  two  gas 
ranges,  together  with  the  necessary  sinks 
and  closets,  and  a  demonstration  table, 
but  without  any  opportunity  for  individ- 
ual work  by  the  pupils,  facilities  for  which 
it  was  desired  to  install  in  the  schools 
as   given. 

"  'Equipment  of  Workshops.'  Really  in- 
cludes necessary  alterations  and  changes, 
together   with   closets,  lumber  racks,  etc. 

"  'Equipment  of  Open-Air  Classes  for 
Anaemic  Children.'  The  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  building  to  accommodate 
these  anaemic  classes  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions. Some  will  require  changes  in 
partitions,  closets,  and  windows;  the  con- 
struction  of  awnings,   platforms,   frames. 
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and  the  installaiicn  of  desks  and  chairs, 
also  facilities  for  cooking,  together  with 
refrigerator,  closets  and  recep'^acles  for 
dishes  and   for  dry  groceries. 

■'  'Equipment  for  Ungraded  Classes.' — 
This  item  includes    furniture. 

"Estimated  cost  of  work  in  these  items 
is  always  based  upon  that  which  has 
been  previously  expended  for  the  same 
or  similar  work. 

"The  items  'Equipment  of  Vocational 
School  for  Boys'  and  'Equipment  of 
School  for  the  Deaf'  and  'For  Blind 
Pupils'  were  included  in  the  1912  Budget, 
also  for  'Library  Bookcases,'  being  the 
same  as  those  already  supplied  for  use 
in  the  classrooms. 

"A  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings  is  the  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. 

"This  has  to  do  with  not  only  examina- 
tions as  to  the  necessity  for  repair  work, 
the  preparation  of  specincations,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  work  performed  there- 
under, but  also  constant  oversight  of  all 
properties  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  includes  not 
only  the  public  school  buildings,  but  also 
the  office  buildings,  leased  piem'ses,  store- 
houses, athletic  helds,  playgrounds,  ferry- 
boats used  for  nntemic  classes,  ana  va- 
cant sites. 

"The  force  is  subdivided  into  five  (5) 
branches,  namely : 

"(a)  Geneml   Repairs, 

"(b)  Sanitary. 

"(c)  Furniture. 

"(d)  Heating    and    Ventilating. 

"(e)  Electricity. 

"Each  division  is  made  up  of  men  who 
were  mechanics  in  the  various  trades  rep- 
resented, passing  to  the  grade  of  inspec- 
tor through  promotion  examination  held 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

"The  inspection  districts  include  from 
two  to  four  local  school  board  districts, 
following  the  same  boundaries  whenever 
possible. 

"In  the  average  number  of  buildings 
.hereinafter  given  as  being  under  the 
charge  of  the  inspectors,  no  credit  is 
given  where  there  is  more  than  one 
building  on  a  site,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  numerous  such  instances, 
from  Public  Schools  37  and  51,  Manhat- 
tan, each  with  its  two  distinct  buildings, 
to  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
with  its  seven  separate  structures. 

"Neither  is  credit  given  for  the  play- 
grounds, ferry  boats  and  vacant  sites. 
Further,    no    credit   is   given    for   the   in- 


and  the  installation  of  desks  and  chairs, 
also  facilities  for  cooking,  together  with 
refrigerators,  closets  and  receptacles  for 
dishes  and  for  dry  groceries. 

"  'Equipment  for  Ungraded  Classes.' 
This  item  includes  furniture.  Estimated 
cost  of  work  in  these  items  is  always 
based  upon  that  which  has  been  previ- 
ously expended  for  the  same,  or  similar, 
work. 

"The  items  'Equipment  of  Vocational 
School  for  Boysi,'  and  'Equipment  of 
School  for  the  Deaf,'  and  'For  the  Blind 
Pupils'  were  included  in  the  1912  budget; 
also  for  'Library  Bookcases,'  being  the 
same  as  those  already  supplied  for  use 
in  the  classrooms,     (pp.   138,   139.) 

"A  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  is 
the  inspecting  service.  This  has  to  do 
not  only  with  examinations  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  repair  work,  the  preparation 
of  specifications  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work  performed  thereunder,  but  also 
constant  oversight  of  all  properties  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  includes  not  only  the  public 
school  buildings,  but  also  the  office  build- 
ings, leased  premises,  storehouses,  ath- 
letic fields,  playgrounds,  ferryboats  used 
for  anaemic  classes,  and  vacant  sites. 


"The  force  is  subdivided  into  five 
branches : 

"(a)   General  Repairs. 

"(b)   Sanitary. 

"(c)  Furniture. 

"(d)   Heating   and   Ventilating. 

"(e)   Electricity. 

"Each  division  is  made  up  of  men  who 
were  mechanics  in  the  various  trades 
represented,  passing  to  the  grade  of  in- 
spector through  promotion  examination 
held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  inspection  districts  include  from  two 
to  four  local  school  board  districts,  fol- 
lowing the  same  boundaries  whenever 
possible. 

"In  the  average  number  of  buildings 
hereinafter  given  as  being  under  the 
charge  of  the  inspectors,  no  credit  is 
given  where  there  is  more  than  one  build- 
ing on  a  site,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  numerous  such  instances,  from 
Public  Schools  37  and  51,  Manhattan, 
each  with  its  two  distinct  buildings,  to 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
with  its  seven  separate  structures. 
Neither  is  credit  given  for  the  play- 
grounds, ferryboats,  and  vacant  sites. 
Further,   no    credit  is   given   for  the  in- 
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spection  of  work  on  new  schools  and  ad- 
ditions under  erection  in  any  inspection 
district  to  which  a  sanitary,  furniture, 
heating  or  electrical  inspector  may  be  as- 
signed. 

"Most  of  this  work  varies,  is  widely 
separated,  and  it  would  not,  therefore,  be 
economical  to  employ  inspectors  for  this 
Corporate  Stock  work  alone,,  owing  to 
the  time  which  would  be  lost  in  travel. 

"The  apportionment  of  inspectors  used 
in  presentation  of  Budget  for  1912  is  as 
follows : 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

"Number  of  school  premises — 228. 
"General  Repairs — 
I  General    Inspector, 
I  Assistant, 

7  Inspectors,   averagmg   33  buildings 
each. 
"Sanitary- — 
I  Chief  of  Division,  all   Boroughs. 
I  Assistant,  assigned  to  Brooklyn. 
4  Inspectors,   averaging    57   buildings 
each. 
"Furniture — 
I  Chier  of  Division,  all  Boroughs. 
4  Inspectors,    averaging   57   buildings 
each. 
"Heating  and  Ventilatir.g — 
I  Chief  ol  Division,  all  boroughs. 
I  Asst.    Chief,    all    boroughs,    princi- 
pally Corporate  Stock  work. 
4  Inspectors,   averaging   57   buildings 

each. 
I  Inspector    to    Pipe    Covering,    all 

boroughs. 
I  Inspector  to  Galvanized  Duct  Work 
and   Grates,    all   boroughs. 
"Electrical — 

I  Chief  of  Division,  all  boroughs. 
I  Assistant,  assigned  to  Brookl}^. 
3  Inspectors,   averaging   76  buildings 
each. 

These  receive  some  assistance  from 
the  mechanics  employed. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

'Number  of  school  premises — 68. 
"General  Repairs — 

1  General   Inspector. 

2  Inspectors,   averaging   23   buildings 
each. 

"Sanitary — 

I  Inspector.  68  buildings. 
"Furniture — 

1  Inspector,  68  buildings. 
"Heating  and  Ventilating — 

2  Inspectors,  34  buildings  each. 
"Electrical— 

I  Inspector  ("covering  also  upper  part 
of  Manhattan). 
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spection  of  work  on  new  schools  and 
additions  under  erection  in  any  inspec- 
tion district  to  which  a  sanitary,  furni- 
ture, heating,  or  electrical  inspector  may 
be  assigned.  Most  of  this  work  varies, 
is  widely  separated,  and  it  would  not, 
therefore,  be  economical  to  employ  in- 
spectors for  this  Corporate  Stock  work 
alone,  owing  to  the  time  which  would  be 
lost  in  travel. 

"The  apportionment  of  inspectors  used 
in  presentation  of  budget  for  1912  is  as 
follows : 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

"Number  of  school  premises — 228. 
"General   Repairs — 
I  General  Inspector. 
I  Assistant. 

7  Inspectors,    averaging   Z2    buildings 
each. 
"Sanitary — 

I  Chief  of  Division,  all  boroughs. 
I  Assistant,   assigned   to   Brooklyn. 
4  Inspectors,    averaging   57    buildings 
each. 
"Furniture — 

I  Chief   of  Division,   all  boroughs. 
4  Inspectors,    averaging    57   buildings 
each. 
"Heating   and   Ventilating — 

1  Chief  of  Division,  all  boroughs. 
I  Assistant  chief,  all  boroughs,  princi- 
pally Corporate   Stock  Work. 
4  Inspectors,    averaging    57   buildings 

each. 
I  Inspector  to  pipe  covering,  all  bor- 
oughs. 
I  Inspector  to  Galvanized  Duct  Work 
and  Grates,  all  boroughs. 
"Electrical — 
I  Chief  of  Division,  all  boroughs. 
I  Assistant,  assigned  to  Brooklyn. 
3  Inspectors,   averaging  76   buildings 
each. 

These  receive  some  assistance  from 
the  mechanics  employed. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

"Number  of  school  premises — 68. 
"General  Repairs — 

1  General    Inspector. 

2  Inspectors,   averaging   23   buildings 
each. 

"Sanitary" — 

I  Inspector,  68  buildings. 
"Furniture — 

1  Inspector,  68  buildings. 
"Heating  and  Ventilating — 

2  Inspectors,  34  buildings  each. 
"Electrical — 

I  Inspector  ("covering  also  upper  part 
of   Manhattan). 
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Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Number  of  school  premises — 219. 
"General   Repairs — 
I  General    Inspector. 
7  Inspectors,   averaging   31    buildings 
each. 
"Sanitary — 

I  Assistant   Chief   of  Division. 
4  Inspectors,   including   one    foreman 
plumber,     averaging     55     buildings 
each. 
"Furniture — 
Work   is   handled  by  the  work  shop 
force,  together  with  some  other  as- 
sistance, and,  not  being  satisfactory, 
will  be  changed  at  an  early  date  to 
suit   present   conditions. 
"Heating   and    Ventilating — 
4  Inspectors,    averaging   55    buildings 
each. 
"Electrical — 

I  Assistant  Chief  of  Division. 
I  Inspector,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  workshop. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

"Number   of   school  premises — 116. 
"General  Repairs — 

1  General  Inspector. 

4  Inspectors,    averaging  29   buildings 
each. 
"Sanitary — 

2  Inspectors,    averaging   58   buildings 
each. 

"Furniture — 

1  Inspector,    116   buildings    (also    re- 

ceives assistance  from  Repair  In- 
spectors). 
"Heating    and    Ventilating — 

2  Inspectors,    averaging   58   buildings 

each. 
"Electrical— 

1  Inspector,    116  buildings, 

2  Mechanics. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn. 


'Number  of  school  premises — 219. 
"General    Repairs — 
I  General  Inspector. 
7  Inspectors,    averaging  31    buildings 
each. 
"Sanitary — 

I  Assistant  Chief  of  Division. 
4  Inspectors,   including   one    foreman 
plumber,     averaging     55     buildings 
each. 
"Furniture — 

Work    is    handled    by    the    workshop 
force,  together  with  some  other  as- 
sistance, and,  not  being  satisfactory, 
will  be  changed  at  an  early  date  to 
suit  present  conditions. 
"Heating  and  Ventilating — 
4  Inspectors,    averaging   55    buildings 
each. 
"Electrical — 

I  Assistant  Chief  of  Division. 
I  Inspector,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  workshop. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

'Number  of   school   premises — 116. 
"General  Repairs — 

1  General  Inspector. 

4  Inspectors    averaging    29    buildings 
each. 
"Sanitar}^ — 

2  Inspectors,    averaging    58   buildings 

each. 
"Furniture — 

1  Inspector.    116   buildings    (also    re- 

ceives assistance   from  repair  in- 
spectors). 
"Heating  and  Ventilating — 

2  Inspectors,    averaging    58   buildings 

each. 
"Electrical — 

1  Inspector,    116    buildings. 

2  Mechanics. 


Borough  of  Richmond. 

'Number  of  school  premises — 44. 
"General  Repairs — 

1  General  Inspector, 

2  Inspectors,    averaging   22   buildings 

each. 
"Sanitary- — 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings. 
"Furniture — 

I  Inspector,    44    buildings. 
"Heating   and   Ventilating — 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings. 
"Electrical— 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings   (does  most 
of  his  repair  work). 


Borough  of  Richmond. 

'Number  of   school   premises — 44. 
"General    Repairs — 

1  General    Inspector. 

2  Inspectors,    averaging   22   buildings 

each. 
"Sanitary — 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings. 
"Furniture — 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings. 

"Heating  and  Ventilating — 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings. 
"Electrical — 

I  Inspector,  44  buildings   (does  most 
of  his  repair  work). 
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"The  Finance  Department  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  this  Inspection 
Force  should  be  materially  reduced. 

'•This  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
question  of  fixation  of  policy.  The  in- 
crease of  liability  of  the  City  as  to  acci- 
dents, and  more  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
property  in  the  absence  of  prompt  re- 
pairs, done  under  efficient  supervision. 

"Take  as  an  instance  the  seven  Repair 
Inspectors  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
each  with  about  2,2>  buildings.  A  reduction 
of  two  men  would  leave  but  five  to  handle 
the  repairs  in  that  Borough,  each  with 
45  buildings  and  the  safety  of  some  55,- 
000  pupils    under  his  care. 

"The  Sanitary,  Furniture,  Heating,  and 
Electrical  men  only  look  after  work  in 
their  lines  of  trades,  the  Repair  men  all 
else. 

"Rather  an  increase  in  all  the  branches 
than  a  decrease." 


"The  Finance  Department  of  the  city 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  in- 
spection force  should  be  materially  re- 
duced. This  resolves  itself  again  into 
the  question  whether  the  School  Depart- 
ment shall  determine  its  own  policy.  Ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  the  increase  of 
liability  of  the  city  as  to  accidents  and 
more  rapid  deterioration  of  the  property 
in  the  absence  of  prompt  repairs,  done 
under  efficient  supervision.  There  are 
seven  repair  inspectors  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan;  each  has  about  thirty-three 
buildings.  A  reduction  of  two  men  would 
leave  but  five  to  handle  the  repairs  in 
that  borough,  each  with  forty-five  build- 
ings and  the  safety  of  some  55,000  pupils 
under  his  care.  The  sanitary,  furniture, 
heating,  and  electrical  men  look  after 
work  in  their  lines  of  trade,  only  the  re- 
pair men  all  else.  All  of  these  men  are 
handled  by  administration  diagrams.  The 
Bureau  of  Buildings  believes  that  an  in- 
crease in  all  the  branches  is  demanded 
rather  than  a  decrease.  (pp.  I77.  178, 
179,  180.)" 


For  some  reason,  Prof.  Moore  gives  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
credit  for  a  few  paragraphs  quoted  at  the  bottom  of  pages  180  and  181 
in  his  report.  He  failed  to  give  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  credit 
for  the  paragraph  on  page  181,  with  which  he  introduces  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Frank  D.  Wilsey,  dated  October  26,  191 1.  The  matter  is  set  out  in  full 
below,  the  paragraph  referred  to  being  italicised.  In  the  book  this  para- 
graph is  shown  in  a  different  type  from  that  of  the  other  quoted  matter, 
and  is  not  in  quotation  marks. 


Excerpts  from  Replies  of  C.  B.  J. 
Snyder. 

"The  net  result  is  the  postponement  of 
about  one-third  of  the  work  contemplated 
for   each   year.  , 

'Tt  operates  to  disorganize  all  estimates 
for  the  larger  repairs. 

"Thus,  each  inspector  knows  the  limit  to 
which  lie  may  include  repairs  for  his  dis- 
trict. 

"He  therefore  naturally  adjusts  some  of 
the  items  to  cover  a  completed  piece  of 
work,  such  as  the  painting  of  the  interior 
of  a  building,  or  putting  on  a  new  roof, 
or  alterations  in  partitions  so  as  to  en- 
large or  otherwise  change  classrooms  or 
playgrounds,  etc.,  etc. 

"When  his  budget  is  cut  he  must  read- 
just his  work,  and  this  at  once  opens 
the  door  for  departure  from  the  original 
field  notes,  copies  of  which  were  shown 
as   Exhibits  3-B. 

"When  the  nntice  of  the  final  grants   is 


Excerpts    from    Professor    Moore's 
Book. 

"Answering  the  question,  'What  effect 
upon  your  work  has  resulted  from  reduc- 
tions which  the  fiscal  authorities  have 
made  in  the  last  two  years?'  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  says : 

"  'The  net  result  is  the  postponement  of 
about  one-third  of  the  work  contemplated 
for  each  year.  It  operates  to  disorganize 
all  estimates  for  the  larger  repairs.  Thus, 
each  inspector  knows  the  limit  to  which 
he  may  include  repairs  for  his  district. 
He,  therefore,  naturally  adjusts  some  of 
the  items  to  cover  a  completed  piece  of 
work,  such  as  the  painting  of  the  interior 
of  a  building,  or  putting  on  a  new  roof, 
or  alterations  in  partitions  so  as  to  enlarge 
or  otherwise  change  class  rooms,  or 
playgrounds,  etc.,  etc.  When  his  bud- 
get is  cut,  he  must  readjust  his  work, 
and  this  at  once  opens  the  door  for  de- 
parture from  the  original  field  notes. 
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received  instructions'  are  issued  to  the 
Deputy  Superintendents,  as,  for  instance, 
those  for  1912  were  issued  as  Deputy  Su- 
perintendents' Letter  No.  653,  dated  De- 
cember 2ist,  1911,  copy  being  here  given 
as  Exhibit  4-A. 

"If  the  funds  were  granted  on  the  i^% 
basis  of  cost,  as  proposed  by  the  Building 
Committee,  everyone  could  be  held  to  the 
lists  of  work  originally  prepared. 

"If  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment decides  that  this  percentage  is 
too  great,  then  it  should  so  instruct  the 
Board  of  Education,  stating  what  it  will 
allow,  so  that  the  estimate  could  be  made 
on  that  basis. 

"What  the  effect  of  the  postponement 
of  repairs  to  a  building  may  be  is  largely 
problematical,  except  that  certain  results 
are  sure  to  follow  defective  roofs,  leaders, 
water,  stair  and  gas  work. 

"The  estimate  for  an  increase  of  the 
force  is  made  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration    of   the    needs. 

"One  instance  may  be  shown  by  the 
copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  by  him  sent,  with  a 
most  earnest  endorsement,  to  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sheet-metal  worker,  copy  of 
which  is  given  as  Exhibit  4-F." 


"  'If  the  funds  were  granted  on  the 
15^%  basis  of  cost,  as  proposed  by  the 
Building  Committee,  everyone  could  be 
held  to  the  lists  of  work  originally  pre- 
pared. If  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  decides  that  this  percent- 
age is  too  great,  then  it  should  so  in- 
struct the  Board  of  Education,  stating 
what  it  will  allow,  so  that  the  estimates 
could  be  made  on  that  basis. 

"  'What  the  effect  of  the  postponement 
of  repairs  to  a  building  may  be  is  largely 
problematical,  except  that  certain  results 
are  sure  to  follow  defective  roofs,  leaders, 
water,  stair,  and  gas  work.'  (pp.  180, 
181.) 

"The  estimate  for  an  increase  of  the 
force  is  made  only  after  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  needs.  One  instance  may  be 
shozvn  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings by  the  Superintendent,  and  by  him 
sent,  -ci-ith  a  most  earnest  endorsement,  to 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  relative  to 
the  employment  of  a  sheet-metal  worker, 
copy  of  which  is  as  follows:"  (P.  181.) 
(Exhibit  4-F  being  letter  to  Hon.  Frank 
D.  Wilsey,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Buildings,  quoted  verbatim  in  Prof. 
Moore's  work.) 


Mr.  Moore  presents  a  statement  on  page  185,  under  the  caption 
"Comments  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,"  without  putting 
it  in  quotation  marks.     The  following  sets  forth  the  text : 

Excerpts  from  Replies  of  C.  B.  J.     Excerpts    from    Professor    Moore's 
Snyder.  Book. 

"The  amount  of  money  involved  was 
very  small  compared  with  the  great  good 
that  could  have  been   accomplished. 

"One  of  the  results  is  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing is  carrying  on  its  investigation  with- 
out the  very  necessary  data  which  the 
allowance  of  the  man,  as  explained  in 
the  letter  above  referred  to  (Exhibit  4-F) 
would  have  given. 

"The  data  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere 
just  at  present,  although  both  Boston  and 
Chicago  have  committees  working  on  the 
problem — Chicago  for  two  years,  and  not 
ready  to  report. 

■''fhe  question  is  the  relation  of  tem- 
perature to  humidity  or  vice  versa,  so  a? 
to  obtain  the  best  physical  and  mental 
results   with    school   children. 

"Another  instance  is  shown  in  the  fail- 
ure to  grant   additional   draughtsmen   for 


"The  amount  nf  money  involved  was 
very  small  compared  with  the  great  good 
that   could   have   been   accomplished. 

"One  of  the  results  is  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Heating  and  Ventilating  is 
carrying  on  its  investigation  without  the 
very  necessary  data  which  the  allowance 
of  the  man.  as  explained  in  the  letter, 
would  have  given. 

"The  data  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere 
just  at  present,  although  both  Boston  and 
Chicago  have  committees  working  on  the 
problem — Chicago  for  two  years — which 
are  not  ready  to  report. 

'"The  question  is  the  relation  of  tem- 
perature to  humidity,  or  vice  versa,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  physical  and  mental 
results  with   school  children. 

"Another  instance  is  shown  in  the  fail- 
ure to  grant  additional   draughtsmen  for 
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the  Corporate  Stock  Account  who  were 
included  in  our  Budget,  although  the 
Finance  Department  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  data  as  to  Corporate  Stock  Budget 
then  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
the  ^layor.  and  the  further  fact  that  our 
force  was  not  much  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  we  were  busy  in  1907-1908. 

■'This  is  rather  clearly  brought  out  by 
my  answer  dated  April  i6th,  1912  (Ex- 
hibit 4-C).  to  Mr.  George  L.  Terrell,  Sec- 
retary.- of  the  Department  of  Finance,  who 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  four  sent  up 
by  the  Comptroller  in  response  to  com- 
plaint of  this  Bureau  to  its  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Buildings,  to  look  into 
the  needs  of  an  increase  in  our  force. 

"The  paragraph  on  page  4  marked  Cx) 
as  a  part  of  answer  to  his  Question  No.  7 
shows  the  delay  in  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment alone — January  24th  to  March   14th. 

"The  resolution  failed,  however,  of 
passage  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  due. 
according  to  the  statements  made  by  some 
of  the  members,  to  nothing  concerning  the 
merits    thereof. 

"What  the  next  move  is  to  be  is  not  at 
all  certain,  as  the  Building  Committee  has 
not  reached  a  decision,  but  it  is  very  plain 
that  had  these  eighteen  (18)  men  been 
allowed  in  the  Budgec  our  work  would  not 
be  behind,  as  it  is." 


the  Corporate  Stock  Account  who  were 
included  in  our  budget,  although  the  Fi- 
nance Department  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  data  as  to  Corporate  Stock  Budget 
before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Mayor,  and  the  further  fact  that  our 
force  was  not  much  more  than  half  what 
it  was  when  we  were  busy  in  1907-1908. 
"The  resolution  failed,  however,  of 
passage  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  due, 
according  to  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  members,  to  nothing  con- 
cerning the  merits  thereof.  What  the 
next  move  is  to  be  is  not  at  all  certain, 
as  the  Building  Committee  has  not 
reached  a  decision,  but  it  is  very  plain 
that  had  these  eighteen  (18)  men  been 
allowed  in  the  budget  our  work  would 
not  be  behind,  as  it  is."     (P.  185.) 


Mr.  Moore  gives  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  credit  for 
data  similar  to  Mr,  Snyder's  report  found  on  pages  186,  187,  188,  189 
and  190  of  his  report,  but  does  not  place  this  matter  in  quotation  marks. 

The  following  description  of  the  procedure  to  be  observed  in  the 
leasing  of  premises  for  school  purposes,  together  with  some  critical  com- 
ments as  to  the  status  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  matter,  betrays  a 
marked  similarity  in  phrasing,  form  and  punctuation,  with  the  written 
statement  of  Mr.  Snyder.  There  is,  however,  no  acknowledgment  or  in- 
dication in  Professor  Moore's  report  of  any  such  source,  the  presentation 
being  that  of  original  composition. 


Excerpts  from  Replies   of   C.   B.  J. 
Snyder. 


"New    Leases. 


'Initiative. 


"The  initial  information  regarding  prem- 
ises to  be  leased  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  derived  from 
many  sources : 

"A.     1st — From  reports  or  recommenda- 


Excerpts    from    Professor    Moore's 
Book 

{pages  28-4.0). 

"New  Leases  for  Premises. 

"Initiative. 

"The  initial  information  regarding 
premises  to  be  leased  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Department  of  Education  is  derived 
from  many  sources : 

"A.     First.      From    reports    or    recom- 
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tions  made  by  any  one  of  the  Local  School 
Boards  (Chap.  466,  Sec.  1088)  ; 

"2nd — from  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education; 

"3rd — from  District  Superintendents  or 
members  of  the  Supervising  Staff  (Prin- 
cipals,  etc.)  ; 

"4th — from  local  Civic  associations, 
boards  of  trade ; 

"5th — from  private  citizens,  or  owners 
of  property ; 

"6th — by  inspections  made  by  the  Build- 
ing Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"B.  In  the  case  of  additional  accom- 
modation for  High  or  Training  Schools, — 
from  the  Committee  on  High  Schools 
and  Training  Schools  (By-Laws:  Sec. 
21 — Par.  6). 

"C.  In  the  case  of  space  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  for 
storage  purposes,  or  bj'  any  of  the  Bu- 
reaus, for  administrative  offices, — from  the 
Bureau    which   is   in  need. 


mendations  made  by  any  one  of  the  local 
school  boards    (Chap.  466,  Sec.   1088). 

"Second.  From  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

"Third.  From  district  superintendents 
or  members  of  the  supervising  staff  ("prin- 
cipals, etc.). 

"Fourth.  From  local  civic  associations, 
boards  of  trade. 

"Fifth.  From  private  citizens  or  own- 
ers of  property. 

"Sixth.  By  inspections  made  by  the 
building  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

"B.  In  the  case  of  additional  accom- 
modations for  high  or  training  schools, 
from  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and 
Training  Schools  (By-laws,  Sec.  21,  Par. 
6). 

"C.  In  the  case  of  space  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  for 
storage  purposes,  or  by  any  of  the  bu- 
reaus for  administrative  offices,  from  the 
bureau   which  is  in  need. 


"New   Leases    for    Elementary    School 
Purposes. 

"Preliminary  Investigation. 

"Upon  receipt  by  this  Bureau  of  a  rec- 
ommendation, suggestion,  or  offer  to 
lease  property,  a  blank  form  is  forwarded 
from  this  office  to  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings  of  that  Bor- 
ough in  which  it  may  be  located,  and  an 
inspection  and  report  is  made. 

"This  report  gives  the  location,  number 
of  classrooms  obtainable,  size  of  same, 
their  capacity,  and  seating  accommoda- 
tion, dimensions  of  the  building  and  ma- 
terial, number  and  height  of  stories,  meth- 
od of  heating ;  also  a  statement  of  what 
alterations  are  necessary  to  fit  it  for  school 
use,  their  estimated  cost,  and  whether 
the  owner  will  make  same  or  no.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  the  rental 
asked,  what  repairs  the  owner  will  make 
during  a  lease,  .whether  light,  heat  and 
janitor's  services  are  included  in  the  ren- 
tal asked.  Details  as  to  condition  of 
heating  and  sanitary  apparatus ;  the  as- 
sessed valuation,  and  any  pertinent  mat- 
ters not  specifically  listed. 

"This  report  is  made  by  an  inspector 
of  this  Bureau  to  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent, who  endorses  thereon  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  premises  are  suitable 
for  school  purposes  or  no,  and  whether 
the  rent  asked  is,  or  is  not.  reasonable. 

"This  report  is  returned  to  the  Main 
Office  of  the   Bureau. 


"New    Leases    for    Elementary    School 
Purposes. 

"Preliminary  Investigation. 

"Upon  receipt  by  the  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings of  a  recommendation,  suggestion,  or 
offer  to  lease  property,  a  blank  is  for- 
warded from  that  office  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  of  the 
borough  in  which  it  may  be  located,  and 
an  inspection  and  report  are  made.  This 
report  gives  the  location,  number  of  class 
rooms  obtainable ;  size  of  same,  their  ca- 
pacity and  seating  accommodation  ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  and  material,  number 
and  height  of  stories,  method  of  heating; 
also  a  statement  of  what  alterations  are 
necessary  to  fit  it  for  school  use;  their 
estimated  cost,  and  whether  the  owner 
will  make  same  or  no ;  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner ;  the  rental  asked ; 
what  repairs  the  owner  will  make  during 
the  lease;  whether  light,  heat  and  jani- 
tor's services  are  included  in  the  rental 
asked ;  details  as  to  condition  of  heating 
and  sanitary  apparatus ;  the  assessed  val- 
uation, and  any  pertinent  matters  not 
specifically  listed.  This  report  is  made  by 
an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 
to  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  who  en- 
dorses thereon  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  premises  are  suitable  for  school  pur- 
poses or  no,  and  whether  the  rent  asked 
is,  or  is  not,  reasonable.  This  report  is 
returned  to  the  main  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings. 
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"Certificate   from   City  Supi.   of  Schools. 

"On  the  receipt  of  tlie  report  on  the 
premises,  if  they  are  or  can  be  made, 
suitable  for  school  purposes,  this  Bureau 
requests  the  City  Superintendent  to  for- 
ward to  this  office  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  necessity  for  additional  school  ac- 
commodations in  the  neighborhood  in 
question — By-Laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  i6, 
p.  6.  At  times  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  proposed  premises  will  be  physically 
suitable,  this  request  is  made  coincident- 
ally  with  the  request  for  the  inspection 
heretofore  referred  to. 


"Adverse  Report  from  City  Supt. 

"Should  the  City  Superintendent  state 
that  the  accommodations  offered,  for  any 
reason,  are  unnecessarj-,  a  report  is  pre- 
sented by  this  Bureau  to  the  Committee 
on  Buildings,  stating  that  fact,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  proposition  be  denied, 
and  that  due  notice  be  sent  to  those  in- 
terested. 

"Favorable  Report  of  City  Supt. 

"On  receipt  of  a  lecommendation  from 
the  City  Superintendent  that  the  premises 
be  leased,  this  Bureau  then  requests  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  for  the  Bor- 
ough concerned,  and  also  the  Sanitary 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  in  some  cases  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner, to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
premises  proposed  to  be  leased  (By-Laws 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  i6,  p.  6),  and,  if  same 
are  found  suitable  for  school  purposes,  to 
issue  to  this  Department  a  certificate  as 
to  that  fact. 

"Search  of  Title. 

"At  the  same  time  a  request  is  made  on 
the  counsel  to  the  corporation  that  he 
certify  to  this  office  information  regard- 
ing the  'owner  of  record'  of  the  property 
in  question. 

"Certificates. 

"The  inspections  of  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  and  the  Department  of  Health 
being  made,  reports  from  each  are  re- 
ceived, and,  if  satisfactory,  are  noted  and 
held  with  the  papers  in  the  case. 

"Objections. 

"It  often  happens  that  objections  are 
filed,  on  account  of  inadequate  e.xits,  leaky 


''Certificate  from   City  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

"On  the  receipt  of  the  report  on  the 
premises,  if  they  are  or  can  be  made  suit- 
able for  school  purposes,  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  requests  the  City  Superinten- 
dent to  forward  to  it  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  necessity  for  additional  school 
accommodations  in  the  neighborhood  in 
question  (By-laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  i6, 
Sec.  3).  At  times  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  proposed  premises  will  be  physi- 
cally suitable,  this  request  is  made  coin- 
cidentally  with  the  request  for  the  in- 
spection heretofore  referred  to. 

"Adverse  Report  from  City  Superin- 
tendent. 

"Should  the  City  Superintendent  state 
that  the  accommodations  offered,  for  any 
reason,  are  unnecessary,  a  report  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  to  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  stating  that  fact, 
and  suggesting  that  the  proposition  be 
denied,  and  that  due  notice  be  sent  to 
those    interested. 

"Favorable  Report  from  City 
Superintendent. 

"On  receipt  of  a  recommendation  from 
the  City  Superintendent  that  the  prem- 
ises be  leased  the  Bureau  of  Buildings 
then  requests  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  for  the  Borough  concerned,  and 
also  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  Fire  Commissioner,  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  the  premises  proposed  to  be 
leased  (By-Laws  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  i6.  Sec. 
3),  and,  if  same  are  found  suitable  for 
school  purposes,  to  issue  to  this  depart- 
ment a  certificate  as  to  that  fact, 

"Search  of  Title. 

"At  the  same  time  a  request  is  made  on 
the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation  that  he 
certify  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in- 
formation regarding  the  'owner  of  rec- 
ord' of  the  property  in  question. 

"Certificates. 

"The  inspections  of  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  and  the  Department  of  Health 
being  made,  reports  from  each  are  re- 
ceived, and,  if  satisfactory,  are  noted  and 
held    with    the   papers    in   the   case. 

"Objections. 

"It  often  happens  that  objections  are 
filed  on  account  of  inadequate  exits,  leaky 
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roofs  and  leaders,  defective  or  inadequate 
pluniiiing.  plastering  or  what  not,  and  on 
receipt  of  these,  they  are  taken  up  with 
the  owner  of  the  property,  and  an  agree- 
ment reached  as  to  their  correction. 


"Reinspections. 

"This  work  sometimes  takes  several 
weeks,  and  when  the  claim  is  made  that 
the  work  is  done,  a  reinspection  is  re- 
quested— made — and  another  report  re- 
ceived. 

"Negotiations  ivith   Oivners. 

"Meantime,  negotiations  have  been  un- 
der way  with  the  owner  as  to  the  terms 
— covering  rental,  length  of  term,  partial 
or  complete  occupancy,  taxes,  water  rates, 
light,  heat,  janitor's  services,  etc.,  etc., 
and  the  checking  up  of  the  rental  with 
that  paid  for  like  accommodations  in 
other  localities  of  the  Borough. 


roofs  and  leaders,  defective  or  inadequate 
plumbing,  plastering,  or  what  not,  and, 
on  receipt  of  these,  they  are  taken  up 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  and  an 
agreement  reached  as  to  their  correction. 
This  work  sometimes  takes  several  weeks. 

"Reinspection. 

"A  reinspection  is  requested,  made,  and 
another  report  received. 


"Negotiations   with   Oivners. 

"Meantime  negotiations  have  been 
under  way  with  the  owner  as  to  the 
terms,  covering  rental,  length  of  term, 
partial  or  complete  occupancy,  taxes, 
water  rates,  light,  heat,  janitor's  services, 
etc.,  and  the  checking  up  of  the  rental 
with  that  paid  for  like  accommodations 
in  other  localities  of  the  borough. 


"Report  to  Com.  on  Bldgs. 

"When  all  these  details  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily arranged,  and  the  certificates 
obtained,  a  report  is  prepared  by  this  of- 
fice to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  re- 
hearsing in  detail  all  the  various  clauses 
and  terms  as  agreed  upon,  together  with 
all  the  correspondence  and  papers,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  a  report  be  presented 
to  the  Board  nf  Education,  recommending 
that  a  lease  be  made  in  accordance  there- 
with. 


"Report   to   Com.    on   Bldgs. 

"When  all  these  details  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily arranged,  and  the  certificates 
obtained,  a  report  is  prepared  by  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Buildings  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  rehearsing  in  detail  all 
the  various  clauses  and  terms  as  agreed 
upon,  together  with  all  the  correspondence 
and  papers,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
report  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation recommending  that  a  lease  be  made 
in   accordance   therewith. 


"A   Report  to  Board  of  Education. 

"If  the  terms  as  submitted  are  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  a  report 
and  resolution  is  prepared  for  adoption 
by  the  Board  of  Education  requesting  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
a  lease  in  accordance  with  the  terms  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  copies  of  the  certificates  are 
attached  and  forwarded  with  the  request. 

"Department  of  Finance. 

"The  matter  is  then  referred  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who,  through  the  Bureau  of  Real  Es- 
tate of  his  office,  examines  the  property 
and  presents  a  report  thereon  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund,  setting 
forth  his  opinion  as  to  whether,  or  not, 
the  action  proposed  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Citv. 


"Report    to    Board   of  Education. 

"If  the  terms  as  submitted  are  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  a  report 
and  resolution  is  prepared  for  adoption 
by  the  Board  of  Education  requesting  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to  make 
a  lease  in  accordance  with  the  terms  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  copies  of  the  certificates  are 
attached  and  forwarded  with  the  request. 

"Department    of   Finance. 

"The  matter  is  then  referred  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who,  through  the  Bureau  of  Real  Estate 
of  his  office,  examines  the  property  and 
presents  a  report  thereon  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund,  setting  forth 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tion proposed  will  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Citv. 
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"Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

"If  favorable,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  adopt  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  Board  of  Education  to  enter 
into  a  lease  on  the  terms  which  may  be 
contained  in  their  resolution.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  length  of  the 
term,  or  some  other  detail  is  altered,  but 
that  resolution  governs. 

"Notice  to  Board  of  Education. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  then  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tan.-  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  certified 
copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  matter. 

"It  does  not  follow  that  the  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Comptroller  is  always 
favorable  to  the  proposition  as  prepared 
by  this  Department,  and  in  that  event  a 
conference  is  usually  had  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Real  Estate  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  a  representative  of  this  of- 
fice, preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Comptroller's  report  and,  if  possible,  such 
explanations  made  as  will  remove  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  raised.  Otherwise, 
an  adverse  report  is  made  by  him,  and 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education 
denied. 

In  that  event  negotiations  must  be  be- 
gun de  novo  with  the  owner. 


"Preparation  of  Lease. 

"Authority  having  been  granted,  the  Sec- 
retary prepares  the  leases  for  signature, 
and  they  are  then  forwarded  to  the  office 
of  the  counsel  to  the  Corporation  for  in- 
spection and  the  endorsement  thereon  of 
his  approval  as  to  form.  This  done,  they 
are  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  notifies  the  lessor  to 
appear  at  his  office  and  execute  the  docu- 
ment, five  copies  being  prepared. 

"Copies  Sent. 
"After  execution,  the  originals  are  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  owner  or  lessor,  and 
copies  sent  to  the  Comptroller,  the  Auditor 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  this  of- 
fice. 

"New  Leases  for  High  or  Tr.mxing 
School  Purposes. 

"Initiative. 

"Except  for  the  earliest  stages,  the  pro- 
cedure heretofore   set   forth   is   followed : 

"The  initial  step  is  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee   on    High    and    Training    Schools, 


"Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

"If  favorable,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  adopt  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Board  of  Education  to  enter  into 
a  lease  on  the  terms  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  their  resolution.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  length  of  the  term,  or 
some  other  detail,  is  altered,  but  that  reso- 
lution  governs. 

"Notice    to    Board    of   Education. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  then  transfers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  a  certified 
copy  of  the  action  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion in  the  matter. 

"It  does  not  follow  that  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  is  always  favor- 
able to  the  proposition  as  prepared  by 
the  Building  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and.  in  that  event,  a  conference 
is  usually  had  between  the  Bureau  of 
Real  Estate  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance and  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  School  Buildings  preliminary  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Comptroller's  report. 
If  possible,  such  explanations  are  made  as 
will  remove  the  objections  which  may  be 
raised.  Otherwise,  an  adverse  report  is 
made  by  him,  and  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education  denied.  In  that  event 
negotiations  must  be  begun  de  novo  with 
the  owner. 

"Preparation    of  Lease. 

"Authority  having  been  granted,  the  Sec- 
retary prepares  the  leases  for  signature 
and  they  are  then  forwarded  to  the  office 
of  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation  for 
inspection  and  the  endorsement  thereon  of 
his  approval  as  to  form.  This  done,  they 
are  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  notifies  the  lessor  to 
appear  at  his  office  and  execute  the  docu- 
ment, five  copies  being  prepared. 

"Copies  Sent. 
"After  execution  the  originals  are  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  owner  or  lessor,  and 
copies  sent  to  the  Comptroller,  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the 
Bureau   of  School  Buildings. 

"New  Leases  for  High  or  Training 

School  Purposes. 
"Except  for  the  earliest  stages,  the  pro- 
cedure heretofore  set  forth  is  followed : 

"Initiative. 

"The  initial  step  is  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  and  Training  Schools  and 
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and  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  report 
to  the  Board  of  Education  (By-Laws,  Bd. 
of  Ed.,  Sec.  21,  p.  6)  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  additional  accommoda- 
tions, and  a  suggestion  that  certain  prem- 
ises may  be  available. 

"Reference   to   Com.    on   Bldgs. 

This  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  and  by  it  to  this  office,  where 
it  takes  the  usual  course. 


usually  takes  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  (By-laws,  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Sec.  21,  Sec.  2),  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  additional  accommodations, 
and  a  suggestion  that  certain  premises 
may  be  available. 

"Reference  to  Committee  on  Bldgs. 

"This  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  and  by  it  to  the  Bureau  of 
School  Buildings,  where  it  takes  the  usual 
course. 


"CertiHcate. 

"The  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
High  Schools  and  Training  Schools  then 
takes  the  place  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  (By- 
Laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  16,  p.  3.) 

"The  physical  examinations  as  to  suit- 
ability are  all  conducted  or  initiated  by 
this  office. 

"Leases  of  Property  kor  Offices,  or  of 
Sites  on  Which  Temporary  Build- 
ings  ARE    Erected. 

"In  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  certificates  from  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,  or  the  Department  of  Health ; 
otherwise  the  procedure  is  as  heretofore 
outlined. 

"Renewals  of  Leases. 
"Policy  as  to  Term. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  adopted  by  its  Committee  on 
Buildings,  not  to  lease  premises  for  school 
purposes  for  a  term  longer  than  two  (2) 
years,  and  to  obtain  wherever  possible  a 
privilege  of  renewal  for  either  one  or 
two  years  thereafter. 

"This  is  rendered  quite  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  great  shifts  of  popu- 
lation, or  changes  in  the  character  of  a 
neighborhood  occur,  which  are  absolutely 
impossible  to  predict  or  foresee ;  therefore 
the  short-term  rule. 

"Date  of  Expiration. 

"It  is  also  the  rule  to  make  the  date  of 
expiration  either  February  ist  or  July 
1st,  for  the  reason — ist — that  the  school 
terms  end  at  those  dates  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  lease  will  be  least  dis- 
turbing then ;  and 

"2nd — that  the  new  buildings  which  are 
under  way  are  usually  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at,  or  near,  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term. 


"Certificates. 

"The  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
High  Schools  and  Training  Schools  then 
takes  the  place  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
(By-laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  16,  Sec.  2). 
The  physical  examinations  as  to  suitability 
are  all  conducted  or  initiated  by  the  Bu- 
reau  of   School   Buildings. 

"Leases    of     Property    for    Offices    or 
Sites  ox  Which  Temporary  Build- 
ings  ARE    Erected. 

"In  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  certificates  from  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  or  the  Department  of  Health ; 
otherwise  the  procedure  is  as  heretofore 
outlined. 

"Renewals  of  Leases. 

"Policy  as  to  Term. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  adopted  by  its  Committee  on 
Buildings,  not  to  lease  premises  for  school 
purposes  for  a  term  longer  than  two  years, 
and  to  obtain,  wherever  possible,  a  priv- 
ilege of  renewal  for  either  one  or  two 
years  thereafter.  This  is  rendered  quite 
necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  great 
shifts  of  population  or  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood  occur, 
making  it  absolutely  impossible  to  predict 
or  foresee  the  length  of  time  the  premises 
may  be  needed:  therefore,  the  short-term 
rule. 

"Date  of  Expiration. 

"It  is  also  the  rule  to  make  the  date  of 
expiration  either  February  ist  or  July 
1st,  for  the  reason: 

First,  that  the  school  terms  end  at 
those  dates  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
lease  will  be  least  disturbing  then ;  and 

Second,  that  the  new  buildings  which 
are  under  way  are  usually  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy at,  or  near,  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term. 
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"Preparation  for  Renewals. 

"Owing  to  the  many  steps  which  have 
to  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  execution 
of  a  lease,  or  the  renewal  of  an  existent 
one,  a  card  index  is  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  in  this  Bureau,  showing  the  various 
dates  of  expiration  of  leases,  and  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  has  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
send  a  communication  in  writing  to  this 
Bureau,  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  any  lease,  giving  notice 
of  that  fact. 

"At  that  time  the  recommendation  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is 
requested,  and  the  same  procedure  in  all 
respects  is  followed  as  though  the  mat- 
ter was  a  new  lease. 

"OMce  Method. 
"The  matter  of  the  negotiations  for 
premises,  and  all  the  details  attendant 
thereto,  have,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings,  been  assigned  to  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings,  as  a  portion  of  his  du- 
ties. 

"Repairs  and  Alterations. 
"In  some  cases  it  happens  that  exten- 
sive alterations,  both  structural  and  to 
the  equipment  of  the  premises  sought  to 
be  leased,  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  the  various  Mu- 
nicipal authorities,  and^  to  conform  to 
their  proposed  use.  Plans  must  be  pre- 
pared, submitted  to  the  Building  Bureau, 
and  an  approval  obtained,  a  contract  let, 
and  if  the  changes  include  electric  light- 
ing work,  etc.,  the  approval  of  the  plans 
by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity  is  a  prerequisite,  and  its 
certificate  obtained  on  completion  of  the 
work. 

"Copy 

Oc 
R. 

Subject:  Leases.         October   31,   1906. 
Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr., 

President,  Board  of  Education. 
My  dear  Sir : — 

The  Board  of  Education  has,  for  some 
years,  leased  for  storage  purposes  the 
premises  known  as  No.  426  East  iioth 
street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  but  they 
have  been  entirely  inadequate  for  some 
time  and  on  October  15th,  1906,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  adopted  resolutions : 

First,  Abandoning,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  lease  in  January,  1907,  the 
present  storehouse,  and 


"Preparation  for  Reneivals. 
"Owing  to  the  many  steps  which  have 
to  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  execution 
of  a  lease,  or  the  renewal  of  an  existent 
one,  a  card  index  is  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings, 
showing  the  various  dates  of  expiration 
of  leases,  and  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings has  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  send  a  communica- 
tion in  writing  to  this  Bureau  six  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  expiration  of  any 
lease,  giving  notice  of  that  fact.  At  that 
time  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools  is  requested,  and 
the  same  procedure  in  all  respects  is  fol- 
lowed as  though  the  matter  were  a  new 
lease. 

"Office  Method. 
"The  matter  of  the  negotiations  for 
premises  and  all  the  details  attendant 
thereto,  have,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings,  been  assigned  to  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  as  a  portion  of  his  duties. 

"Repairs  and  Alterations. 
"In  some  cases  it  happens  that  extensive 
alterations,  both  structural  and  in  the 
equipment  of  the  premises  sought  to  be 
leased,  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  the  various  municipal 
authorities  and  to  conform  to  their  pro- 
posed use.  Plans  must  be  prepared,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Building  Bureau,  an  ap- 
proval obtained,  and  a  contract  let.  If 
the  changes  include  electric  lighting  work, 
etc.,  the  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Elec- 
tricity is  a  prerequisite,  and  its  certificate 
must  be  obtained  on  completion  of  the 
work. 


"Subject:  Leases. 

October  31,   1906. 
Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  _ 

President,   Board  of  Education. 
My  dear   Sir : — 

The  Board  of  Education  has,  for  some 
years,  leased  for  storage  purposes  the 
premises  known  as  No.  426  East  iioth 
street.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  but  they 
have  been  entirely  inadequate  for  some 
time  and,  on  October  isth,  1906,  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Buildings  adopted   resolutions: 

First,  abandoning,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  lease  in  January,  1907,  the 
present  storehouse,  and 
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Second,  Recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  a  lease  be  made  of  two 
lofts  at  Nos.  530-534  East  8oth  street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  etc.,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$3,200.00,  the  lessors  being  the  Dry  Dock 
Realty  Company,  Incorporated,  A. 
Schwoerer,  Jr.,  Secretary,  of  the  afore- 
said address. 

These  resolutions  were  reported  to  and 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  held  on  the  24th  instant  and,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Lessor  has  informed  me  that  since 
the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  he  has 
been  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the 
Comptroller's  office  who,  he  says,  in- 
formed him  in  terms  more  forcible  than 
elegant  that  the  utmost  rent  that  office 
would  agree  to  is  $3,000.00  per  annum, 
and  if  that  is  not  satisfactory,  he  gets 
nothing. 

The  owner  assures  me  that  since  the 
negotiations  between  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  this  Company  have  been  in  prog- 
ress they  have  refused  to  consider  offers 
to  rent  the  premises,  last  week  having  had 
an  offer  for  the  two  floors  at  $3,500.00, 
and  he  desires  to  know  exactly  what  posi- 
tion he  is  in.  This  matter  of  reduction 
in  the  rental  is  corroborated  by  informa- 
tion which  I  have  received  from  other 
sources. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  it  has 
occasioned  this  Department  an  unlimited 
amount  of  trouble  and  annoj'ance.  I  have, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  thought  it  wise  to  bring  this 
matter  to  your  attention  with  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  on  its  behalf  request 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  By-laws  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  right  and  ability  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, under  the  decision  known  as  "the 
Gunnison  decision,"  to  direct  its  Secretary 
to  execute,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  such  leases  as  it  may 
deem  wise  to  consummate  without  any 
reference  of  such  matters  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  their 
action. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  this 
matter  could  be  considered  and  reported 
upon  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  order  that  this  particular  case, 
which  I  have  heretofore  cited,  may  at  that 
time  be  disposed  of. 

I  am,  sir,     Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   Rich.  H._ Adams, 
Chairman, 
Committee  on  Buildings. 


Second,  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  a  lease  be  made  of  two 
lofts  at  Nos.  530-534  East  80th  street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  etc.,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$3,200.00,  the  lessors  being  the  Dry  Dock 
Realty  Company,  Incorporated,  A. 
Schwerer,  Jr.,  secretary,  of  the  aforesaid 
address. 

These  resolutions  were  reported  to  and 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  held  on  the  24th  instant,  and,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission. 

The  lessor  has  informed  me  that  since 
the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  he  has 
been  interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
the  Comptroller's  office  who,  he  says,  in- 
formed him  in  terms  more  forcible  than 
elegant  that  the  utmost  rent  that  office 
would  agree  to  is  $3,000.00  per  annum, 
and,  if  that  is  not  satisfactory,  he  gets 
nothing. 

The  owner  assures  me  that  since  the 
negotiations  between  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  this  company  have  been  in 
progress  they  have  refused  to  consider 
offers  to  rent  the  premises,  last  week 
having  had  an  offer  for  the  two  floors  at 
$3,500,  and  he  desires  to  know  exactly 
what  position  he  is  in.  This  matter  of 
reduction  in  the  rental  is  corroborated  by 
information  which  I  have  received  from 
other   sources. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  it  has 
occasioned  this  department  an  unlimited 
amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  I  have, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  thought  it  wise  to  bring  this 
matter  to  your  attention  with  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and,  on  its  behalf,  re- 
quest that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  By-laws  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  right  and  ability  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  under  the  decision  known  as 
'the  Gunnison  decision,'  to  direct  its  sec- 
retary to  execute  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Education  such  leases  as  it  may 
deem  wise  to  consummate  without  any 
reference  of  such  matters  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  their 
action. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  this 
matter  could  be  considered  and  reported 
upon  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
in  order  that  this  particular  case,  which 
I  have  heretofore  cited,  may  at  that  time 
be  disposed  of. 
I  am,  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)   Rich.  H.  Adams, 
Chairman, 
Committee   on   Buildings. 
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'COPY 
O.  C. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

COUNSEL 

New  York,  March  13,  1907. 

Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop, 
President  of  the 

Board  of  Education. 
Sir  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication dated  November  28,  1906, 
wherein  you  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  exe- 
cute leases  for  property  acquired  for  edu- 
cational purposes  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  section  1066  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter  confers 
ample  powers  upon  the  Board  for  this 
purpose.  That  section  distinctly  states 
that  the 

"Board  shall  have  power  to  lease  prop- 
erty required  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing school  accommodations,  and  to  pre- 
pare and  execute  leases  therefor." 
I  am  aware  that  former  Corporation 
Counsel  Rives  held  that  it  was  a  debatable 
question  whether  or  not  the  Board  of 
Education  had  the  authority  to  execute  a 
lease  for  the  purpose  mentioned  and  in 
support  of  his  contention  cited  section  96 
of  the  Charter  wherein  the  Board  of 
Education  was  classified  among  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  claimed  that,  reading  this 
section  in  conjunction  with  Section  217, 
which  provides  that  all  applications  to 
lease  real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  'The 
City  of  New  York'  should  be  considered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  entirely  clear  that  section  1066 
gave  the  power  about  which  you  inquire. 
Since  this  opinion  was  rendered,  the 
case  of  Gunnison  vs.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 176  N.  Y.,  II.  was  decided,  and 
holds  that  while  the  Board  of  Education 
is  a  department  of  The  City  of  New 
York,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and 
directing  its  own  internal  affairs,  it  is  an 
entity  separate  and  distinct  from  The 
City   of   New   York. 

It  can  be  thus  readily  seen  that  this 
case  resolves  the  difficulty  which  per- 
plexed Mr.  Rives  and  it  can,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  may 
execute  leases  for  educational  purposes 
without  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 


"LAW  DEPARTMENT 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

COUNSEL 

New  York,  March  13,   1907. 

Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop, 
President  of  the 

Board  of  Education. 
Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communi- 
cation dated  November  28,  1906,  wherein 
you  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Board  of  Education  has  power  to  exe- 
cute leases  for  property  acquired  for  edu- 
cational purposes  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing  Fund. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Section  1066  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter  confers 
ample  powers  upon  the  board  for  this 
purpose.  That  section  distinctly  states 
that  the 
"Board  shall  have  power  to  lease  prop- 
erty required  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing school  accommodations,  and  to 
prepare  and  execute  leases  therefor." 
I  am  aware  that  former  Corporation 
Counsel  Rives  held  that  it  was  a  debatable 
question  whether  or  not  the  Board  of 
Education  had  the  authority  to  execute  a 
lease  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and,  in 
support  of  his  contention,  cited  Section 
96  of  the  charter,  wherein  the  Board  of 
Education  was  classified  among  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  claimed  that,  reading  this 
section  in  conjunction  with  Section  217, 
which  provides  that  all  applications  to 
lease  real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  'The 
City  of  New  York'  should  be  considered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  entirely  clear  that  Section  1066 
gave  the  power  about  which  you  inquire. 
Since  the  opinion  was  rendered,  the 
case  of  Gunnison  vs.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 176  N.  Y.  II,  was  decided,  and 
holds  that,  while  the  Board  of  Education 
is  a  department  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
yet,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  di- 
recting its  own  internal  affairs,  it  is  an 
entity  separate  and  distinct  from  the  City 
of  New  York. 

It  can  be  thus  readily  seen  that  this 
case  resolves  the  difficulty  which  per- 
plexed Mr.  Rives  and  it  can,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  Board  of  Education  may 
execute  leases  for  educational  purposes 
without  the  sanction  or  approbation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
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I  am  also  aware  that  former  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  Whalen  maintained  in  June, 
1898,  that  leases  made  by  your  Depart- 
ment had  to  be  approved  by  the  above- 
mentioned  commissioners.  His  opinion 
is  easily  understood  when  one  bears  in 
mind  that  it  was  rendered  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  that  portion  of  section  1066 
to  which  I  have  adverted  above,  giving 
the  Board  of  Education  power  to  prepare 
and  execute  leases. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)    G.    L.    Sterling, 
Acting   Corporation    Counsel." 


I  am  also  aware  that  former  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  Whalen  maintained  in  June, 
1898,  that  leases  made  by  your  department 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  above-men- 
tioned commissioners.  His  opinion  is 
easily  understood  when  one  bears  in  mind 
that  it  was  rendered  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  portion  of  Section  1066,  to 
which  I  have  adverted  above,  giving  the 
Board  of  Education  power  to  prepare  and 
execute  leases. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)    G.    L.    Sterling, 
Acting    Corporation    Counsel." 


"The  Board  of  Education  of  The  City 
of  New  York  has  always  possessed  the 
powers  and  rights  of  a  corporation,  as 
established  in  the  Act  of  185 1,  the  Con- 
solidation Act,  and  in  all  later  legislation 
down  to  the  present  charter,  and  has  al- 
ways had  control  of  the  funds  which  were 
raised  and  applicable  for  the  purposes  of 
public  instruction  in  the  City  of  New 
York  up  to  1910,  when  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  saw  fit  to  dis- 
allow the  request  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  that  there  be  included  as  here- 
tofore, in  the  Annual  Budget,  a  certain 
sum  for  the  payment  of  rents,  together 
with  a  provision  for  further  leases  which 
might  become  necessary  during  the  coming 
year. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  erected  a  new 
fund,  from  which  the  expense  of  leases 
for  premises  for  City  purposes  was  to 
be  defrayed,  and  put  the  same  in  the  care 
and  control  of  the  Department  of  Finance, 
which  Department  administers  it  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
quoted,  as  follows :" 

(Sections  1058  &  1060  of  the  Charter  are 
quoted  here.) 

"It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
consider  the  many  stages  through  which  a 
proposition  to  lease  premises  for  school 
purposes  has  to  go,  and  the  consequent 
length  of  time  which  is  consumed  there- 
bv." 


"The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  always  possessed  the  pow- 
ers and  rights  of  a  corporation,  as  es- 
tablished in  the  act  of  1851,  the  consoli- 
dation act,  and  in  all  later  legislation 
down  to  the  present  charter ;  and  has  al- 
ways had  control  of  the  funds  which  were 
raised  and  applicable  for  the  purposes  of 
public  instruction  in  the  City  of  New 
York  up  to  1910,  when  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  disallowed 
the  request  made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  there  be  included,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  the  annual  budget  a  certain  sum 
for  the  payment  of  rents,  together  with 
a  provision  for  further  leases  which 
might  become  necessary  during  the  coming 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  established  a 
new  fund  from  which  the  expense  of 
leases  for  premises  for  city  purposes  was 
to  be  defrayed,  and  put  the  same  in  the 
care  and  control  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, which  Department  now  administers 
it." 


"It  is  well  to  consider  the  many  stages 
through  which  a  proposition  to  lease 
premises  for  school  purposes  must  go,  and 
the  consequent  length  of  time  consumed 
therebv." 


Another  source  of  information  for  Prof.  Moore  appears  to  have  been 
the  files  of  the  Auditor,  which  are  filled  with  the  results  of  epistolary  and 
reporting  efforts  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  portion 
of  the  building  where  these  files  are  located  has  been  dubbed  "The 
Morgue." 

Pages  127,  128,  129,  130,  T31,  132  and  133  of  Mr.  Moore's  book 
appear  to  be  paraphrases  of  a  document  or  report  of  the  Auditor ;  some 
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Excerpts    from    Professor    Moore*s 
Book. 


of  the  matter  contained  therein  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  portions 
of  Prof.  Moore's  report.  Some  is  similar  as  to  ideas,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  parallel  columns : 

Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  the  Au- 
ditor to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Hon,  John  Greene, 
dated  February  lo,  191 1. ' 

"The  General  School  Fund  Budget  is 
presented  in  simple  form,  although  it  ap- 
pears complex  by  reason  of  its  great  vol- 
ume and  supporting  details.  Its  salient 
features  are  as  follows : 

"i.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  on  the 
pay-roll  at  May  31  are  tabulated,  and  their 
automatic  increases  are  added  to  Decem- 
ber 31  of  same  year;  therefore,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained  in  anticipation,  the 
pay-roll  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
year  for  those  particular  teachers  is  de- 
fined. There  is  then  added  the  automatic 
increments  for  such  persons  falling  due 
in  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  budget. 
The  cost  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  of 
filling  vacancies  existing  May  31  is  then 
computed,  and  finally  there  is  inserted  an 
item  to  cover  extra  compensation  for 
teaching  boys  and  mixed  classes.  All  of 
these  items  are  computed  by  inspection 
and  minute  tabulation  of  each  teacher's 
record,  and  the  results  are  classified  by 
appropriate  grouping  by  grades  and  by 
activity.  The  cost  is  practically  fixed  and 
not  subject  to  variation,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  first  claim  upon  the  fund.  The 
only  unknown  element  is  the  saving  due 
to  withdrawals  from  the  service  and  re- 
placements, at  lesser  salary,  for  which  ad- 
justment is  made  from  the  total  of  the 
budget. 

"2.  There  is  then  added,  in  two  parts, 
an  uncertain  or  speculative  item,  namely, 
the  number  of  teachers  estimated  to  be 
required  to  care  for  enlargement  between 
June  and  December  preceding  the  fiscal 
year,  the  full  annual  salaries  of  which 
must  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding; 


"The  burden  or  odium  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  has  fallen  wholly,  or  in  part, 
upon  your  Committee.  It  is  doubtless 
within  your  personal  recollection  that  I 
have,  on  several  occasions,  during  past 
years,  called  attention  to  this  weakness 
in  the  budget,  and  have  constantly  advo- 
cated  the  use   of   the  factor  'average   at- 


"The  General  School  Fund  Budget  is 
presented  in  simple  form,  although  it  ap- 
pears complex  by  reason  of  its  great  vol- 
ume and  supporting  details.  Its  salient 
features  are  as   follows : 

"i.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  on  the 
pay-roll  on  May  31  are  tabulated,  and 
their  automatic  increases  are  added  to 
December  31  of  the  same  year;  therefore, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  in  antici- 
pation, the  pay-roll  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  year  for  those  particular  teach- 
ers is  defined.  There  is  then  added  the 
automatic  increment  for  such  persons  fall- 
ing due  in  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
budget,  the  cost  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
of  filling  vacancies  existing  May  31  is 
then  computed,  and,  finally,  there  is  in- 
serted an  item  to  cover  extra  compensa- 
tion for  teaching  boys  and  mixed  classes. 
All  of  these  items  are  computed  by  in- 
spection and  minute  tabulation  of  each 
teacher's  record,  and  the  results  are  classi- 
fied by  appropriate  grouping  by  grades 
and  activity.  The  cost  is  practically  fixed 
and  not  subject  to  variation,  and  may  be 
considered  a  first  claim  upon  the  fund. 
The  only  unknown  element  is  the  saving 
due  to  w-ithdrawals  from  the  service  and 
replacements  at  lesser  salary,  for  which 
adjustment  is  made  from  the  total  of  the 
budget. 

"2.  There  is  then  added,  in  two  parts, 
an  uncertain  or  speculative  item,  namely, 
the  number  of  teachers  estimated  to  be 
required  to  care  for  enlargements  be- 
tween June  and  December  preceding  the 
fiscal  year,  the  full  annual  salaries  of 
whom  must  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
succeeding; 

"It  is  acknowledged  that  these  last  two 
items  are  the  weak  spots  in  the  General 
Fund  estimate.  Exact  foreknowledge  is 
impossible  in  regard  to  them,  but  a  care- 
ful averaging  of  the  needs  of  past  years, 
with  a  specified  margin  to  provide  against 
the  possibility  that  the  coming'  year  may 
bring  heavier  demands  than  the  past  has 


'  Copy  of  this  document  in  full  will  be  found  on  page  593  of  this  volume. 
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tendance'  as  representing  the  only  true 
indication  of  school  service  rendered, 
and  by  which  the  probable  enlargement 
of  the  system  could  be  scientifically  mea- 
sured.   *    *    *" 

"The  form  of  presentation  of  the  Spe- 
cial School  Fund  has  been  regulated  for 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Comptroller's 
office,  blanks  being  provided  upon  which 
the  information  desired  is  required  to  be 
set  forth.  *  *  *  These  forms  in 
many  ins-tances,  are  wholly  unsuitable 
for  the  purposes  to  which  we  are  required 
to  apply  them,  and  if  carried  out  literally 
would  be  obviously  useless,  or  dangerously 
misleading.     *     *     *" 

"The  method  of  the  Building  Bureau  in 
determining  its  requirements  is  based 
upon  local  inspection  of  the  repairs  or 
work  required  to  be  done.     *     *     *" 

"The  Supplies  Department  has  practi- 
cally maintained  a  uniform  appropriation 
for  some  years." 

*      *      * 

"It  is.  therefore,  the  average  cost  of  up- 
keep which  is  the  useful  criterion,  and  the 
aggregate  of  all  these  average  costs  is  a 
fair  test  of  the  budget  request,  provided, 
of  course,  that  reasonable  sums  are  al- 
lowed  annually   in   the   aggregate. 

"The  Board  of  Education,  under  the 
present  order  of  things,  is  required,  an- 
nually, to  prepare  two  budgets,  viz.,  the 
Tax  Budget,  for  general  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  the  Bond  Budget,  cover- 
ing contemplated  items  of  capital  expen- 
diture, such  as  sites,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. The  annual  Tax  Budget  is,  by  law, 
separated  into  two  parts,  or  funds,  known 
as  the  General  School  Fund,  and  the 
Special  School  Fund.  The  General 
School  Fund  covers  all  items  of  strictly 
educational  character,  such  as  salaries  of 
teachers,  et  al.  The  Special  School  Fund 
represents  the  physical  side,  such  as  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  plant,  supplies, 
and  salaries  of  administrative  officers  and 
employees.     *     *     *" 

"The  fact  that  the  City  authorities  are 
required  by  law  to  raise  so  large  a  fund  in 
bulk  (which,  in  a  measure,  is  a  restric- 
tion of  their  general  powers  of  regula- 
tion of  affairs),  coupled  with  the  wide 
range  or  difference  in  views  between  edu- 
cators and  laymen  as  to  educational  scope 
and  policies,  defines  the  consideration  of 
the  General  School  Fund  as  the  budgetary 
'storm-center.'  It  affords  an  annual  op- 
portunity for  one  and  all,  educator,  econo- 


brought,  would  seem  to  correct  these 
items.  Whatever  funds  are  needed  for 
the  decrease  of  the  size  of  classes  should 
be  estimated  under  that  head.     *    *    *" 


"The  form  of  presentation  of  the  Spe- 
cial School  Fund  is  regulated  by  the 
Comptroller's  office,  and  blanks  are  pro- 
vided upon  which  the  information  which 
is  required  must  be  set  forth.  They  do 
not  entirely  make  possible  the  submitting 
of  the  needs  of  the  board,  but  are  used 
with  such  marginal  additions  and  supple- 
mentary statements  as  are  required.  The 
Bureau  of  Buildings  determines  its  re- 
quirements by  means  of  local  inspections 
of  school  buildings  and  equipment." 


"The  Bureau  of  Supplies  has  maintained 
a  practically  uniform  appropriation  for 
some  years." 

"All  estimates  should  accordingly  be 
based  upon  the  average  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  department  for  a  period  of  years. 


"Under  the  present  order  of  things  the 
Board  of  Education  is  required  annually 
to  prepare  two  budgets :  The  tax  budget, 
for  general  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  the  bond  budget,  covering  contem- 
plated items  of  capital  expenditure,  such 
as  sites,  buildings  and  equipment.  The 
annual  tax  budget  is  bv  law  separated 
into  two  funds  or  parts,  the  general  school 
fund,  which  carried  all  items  directly  pro- 
viding for  instruction,  and  the  special 
school  fund,  which  provides  the  condi- 
tioning necessities  of  instruction,  such  as 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
school  plant,  school  supplies,  the  salaries 
of  administrative  officers  and  employees, 
etc."      CP.   129-130.) 


"It  seems  certain  that  the  making  and 
submitting  of  estimates  for  acceptance  by 
finance-controlling  bodies  will  always  be 
attended  by  friction,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  bitter  and  frequently  unjustified 
criticism.  The  generation  of  a  vigorously 
hostile  attitude  and  hostile  treatment  is 
just  as  certainly  unnecessary  and  so  great- 
ly to  be  deplored  that  every  condition 
which  fosters  it  should  be  removed.  This 
can  be  done  chiefly  in  two  ways :    By  the 
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mist,  theorist,  politician,  civic  reformer,  ir- 
responsible enthusiast  and  the  seeker  for 
admission  at  the  gate,  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  a  popular  and  prominent 
subject,  and  to  express  their  minds  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools." 


"Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the 
system,  the  financial  authorities,  having 
previously,  and  without  consideration  of 
needs,  fixed  the  budget  limit,  declinedto 
grant  the  request  for  a  modest  addition 
to  the  supplies  appropriation." 


Board  of  Education  using  every  precau- 
tion in  its  power  to  make  its  estimates  ex- 
act and  scientific  statements  of  its  needs, 
and  by  the  financial  authorities  relying 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  alone  to 
furnish  these  estimates,  criticising  them  to 
the  fullest  extent  when  they  are  submitted, 
and  relying  upon  them  only  to  determine 
its  appropriations.  Confusion  is  bound  to 
result  just  as  long  as  estimates  prepared 
by  two  different  bodies,  the  one  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and 
the  other  not  responsible  for  them,  are 
submitted."     (P.  129.) 

"If  the  Board  of  Education  is  told  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted 
to  school  purposes  has  been  determined 
before  its  estimates  are  considered,  it  is 
not  the  citizens  who  are  being  served,  but 
the  taxpayers." 
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New  York,  April  22,  19 12. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Moore, 

19  Trumbull  Street, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

My  dear  Professor: — 

Your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.  reached  me  in  due  course,  as  heretofore 
acknowledged,  but  it  came  just  at  the  time  when  there  were  certain  mat- 
ters on  hand  which  each  demanded  immediate  attention  and  extensive 
detailed  reports  had  to  be  prepared. 

Beyond  those,  and  the  regular  routine  of  the  office,  we  have  been  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  are  yet,  engaged  on  the  preparation  and  tabulation 
of  the  prospective  statement  of  the  estimated  requirements  for  issues  of 
"Corporate  Stock"  for  the  year  beginning  July  ist,  1912. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  impossible  to  give  your  request  for  information 
that  undivided  attention  which  of  necessity  it  must  have,  and  we  have 
thought  it  best  not  to  wait  until  a  full  answer  could  be  prepared,  but  to 
forward  to  you  a  portion  from  time  to  time. 
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The  first  question  propounded  is : 

I.  "What  is  the  formula  for  leasing  a  building?"  and  we  have 
thought  it  best,  in  covering  the  subject,  to  show  all  the  attendant  facts  or 
authorities,  and  the  laws,  etc.,  which  are  applicable  to  or  bear  upon  the 
matter. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York — 1901, 

Chapter  466 — Section  1066. 

"*  *  *  Said  Board  (of  Education)  shall  have  jxjwer  to  lease 
property  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  school  accommodations,  and  to 
prepare  and  execute  leases  therefor." 

Section  1068. 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  and  of  this  act,  to  enact  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
proper  execution  of  all  duties  devolved  upon  the  Board  *  *  *  for 
the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  same  *  *  *  for 
the  proper  execution  of  all  powers  vested  in  its  by-law     *     *     *." 

Section  1088. 

Subject  to  regulation  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  local  boards  shall  be  as  follows ;     *     *     * 

^1^^  *  *  *  They  shall  from  time  to  time,  when  additional 
school  accommodation  is  necessary,  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
premises  which  are  suitable  aind  may  be  hired  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  terms  upon  which  same  may  be  obtained;  such  report  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  the  Borough  President  that  the  prem- 
ises so  recommended  comply  with  the  law  and  ordinances  in  relation  to 
buildings  to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

By-Laws — Board  of  Education 

Section  13.     There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees: 
****** 

2.     A  Committee  on  Buildings,  to  consist  of  nine  members. 
****** 

7.     A  Committee  on  High   Schools  and  Training  Schools,  to 
consist  of  nine  members. 
Section  16. 

I.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  shall  have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  *  *  *  the  leasing  of  premises  or 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation    *     *     *. 
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2.  All  reports  or  recommendations  of  the  Local  School  Boards, 

or  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training 
Schools  touching  the  matters  with  which  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  is  charged  in  subdivision  i  of  this  section, 
shall  be  referred  to  said  Committee  for  examination  and 
report. 

3.  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to     *     *     *     lease  or  re-lease  any 

building  or  premises  for  the  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  said  Committee  shall  require  from  the  City 
Superintendent  a  report  in  writing  setting  forth  clearly 
his  recommendation  as  to  the  advisability  and  necessity 
thereof.  Said  Committee  shall  obtain  from  the  appropri- 
ate authorities  certificates  that  the  premises  proposed  to 
be  leased  for  school  purposes  are  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition as  to  safety  and  sanitation. 

Committee  of  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools 

Section  21. 

I.  The  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools  *  *  * 
6.  *  *  *  shall  from  time  to  time,  when  additional  accom- 
modation for  a  high  school  or  training  school  is  neces- 
sary, report  to  the  Board  of  Education  premises  which 
are  suitable  and  may  be  hired  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
terms  upon  which  the  same  may  be  obtained;  and  such 
report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Bor- 
ough President  that  the  premises  so  recommended  com- 
ply with  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  relation  to  buildings 
to  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

Section  30. 

I.  The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  shall  be  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings     *     *     *_ 

Initiative  New  Leases 

The  initial  information  regarding  premises  to  be  leased  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Education  is  derived  from  many  sources : 
A.     1st. — From  reports  or  recommendations  made  by  any  one  of 
the  Local  School  Boards  (Chap.  466,  Sec.  1088)  ; 
2nd. — from  members  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
3rd. — from  District  Superintendents  or  members  of  the  Super- 
vising Staff  (Principals,  etc.); 
4th. — from  local  civic  associations,  board  of  trade; 
5th. — from  private  citizens,  or  owners  of  property; 
6th. — by  inspections  made  by  the  Building  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 
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B.  In  the  case  of  additional  accommodation  for  High  or  Training 

Schools — 

from  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools 
(By-laws:   Sec.  21,  Par.  6). 

C.  In  the  case  of  space  required  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 

plies, for  storage  purposes,  or  by  any  of  the  bureaus,  for  ad- 
ministrative offices — from  the  bureau  which  is  in  need. 

New  Leases  for  Elementary  School  Purposes 
Preliminary  Investigation 

Upon  receipt  by  this  Bureau  of  a  recommendation,  suggestion,  or 
offer  to  lease  property,  a  blank  form  is  forwarded  from  this  office  to  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  of  that  borough  in  which 
it  may  be  located,  and  an  inspection  and  report  is  made. 

This  report  gives  the  location,  number  of  classrooms  obtainable,  size 
of  same,  their  capacity,  and  seating  accommodation,  dimensions  of  the 
building  and  material,  number  and  height  of  stories,  method  of  heating; 
also  a  statement  of  what  alterations  are  necessary  to  fit  it  for  school  use, 
their  estimated  cost,  and  whether  the  owner  will  make  same  or  no.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  the  rental  asked,  whait  repairs  the  owner 
will  make  during  a  lease,  whether  light,  heat  and  janitor's  services  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rental  asked.  Details  as  to  condition  of  heating  and  sani- 
tary apparatus ;  the  assessed  valuation,  and  any  pertinent  matters  not  spe- 
cifically listed. 

This  report  is  made  by  an  inspector  of  this  Bureau  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  who  endorses  thereon  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  prem- 
ises are  suitable  for  school  purposes  or  no,  and  whether  the  rent  asked  is, 
or  is  not,  reasonable. 

This  report  is  returned  to  the  main  office  of  the  Bureau. 

Certificate  from  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 

On  the  receipt  of  the  report  on  the  premises,  if  they  are,  or  can  be 
made,  suitable  for  school  purposes,  this  Bureau  requests  the  City  Super- 
intendent to  forward  to  this  office  his  recommendations  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  school  accommodations  in  the  neighborhood  in  ques- 
tion— By-laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  16,  p.  6.  At  times  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  proposed  premises  will  be  physically  suitable  this  request  is  made 
coincidentally  with  the  request  for  the  inspection  heretofore  referred  to. 

Adverse  Report  from  City  Superintendent 

Should  the  City  Superintendent  state  that  the  accommodations  of- 
fered, for  any  reason,  are  unnecessary,  a  report  is  presented  by  this  Bu- 
reau to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  stating  that  fact,  and  suggesting  that 
the  proposition  be  denied,  and  that  due  notice  be  sent  to  those  interested. 
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Favorable  Report  of  City  Superintendent 

On  receipt  of  a  recommendation  from  the  City  Superintendent  that 
the  premises  be  leased  this  Bureau  then  requests  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  for  the  borough  concerned,  and  also  the  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Department  of  Health,  and,  in  some  cases  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner, to  make  an  inspection  of  the  premises  proposed  to  be  leased 
(By-Laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  i6.  p.  6),  and,  if  same  are  found  suitable 
for  school  purposes,  to  issue  to  this  Department  a  certificate  as  to  that 
fact. 

Search  of  Title 

At  the  same  time  a  request  is  made  on  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation 
that  he  certify  to  this  office  information  regarding  the  "owner  of  record" 
of  the  property  in  question. 

Certificates 

The  inspections  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  and  the  Department  of 
Health  being  made,  reports  from  each  are  received,  and,  if  satisfactory, 
are  noted  and  held  with  the  papers  in  the  case. 

Objections 

It  often  happens  that  objections  are  filed,  on  account  of  inadequate 
exits,  leaky  roofs  and  leaders,  defective  or  inadequate  plumbing,  plaster- 
ing, or  what  not,  and,  on  receipt  of  these,  they  are  taken  up  with  the 
owner  of  the  property,  and  an  agreement  reached  as  to  their  correction. 

Reinspections 

This  work  sometimes  takes  several  weeks,  and,  when  the  claim  is 
made  that  the  work  is  done,  a  reinspection  is  requested — made — and  an- 
other report  received. 

Negotiations  With  Owner 

Meantime,  negotiations  have  been  under  way  with  the  owner  as  to 
the  terms — covering  rental,  length  of  term,  partial  or  complete  occu- 
pancy, taxes,  water  rates,  light,  heat,  janitor's  services,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
checking  up  of  the  rental  with  that  paid  for  like  accommodations  in  other 
localities  of  the  borough. 

Report  to  Committee  on  Buildings 

When  all  these  details  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the  cer- 
tificates obtained,  a  report  is  prepared  by  this  office  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings,  rehearsing  in  detail  all  the  various  clauses  and  terms,  as  agreed 
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upon,  together  with  all  the  correspondence  and  papers,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  a  report  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education,  recommending  that 
a  lease  be  made  in  accordance  therewith. 

Report  to  Board  of  Education 

If  the  terms,  as  submitted,  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings, a  report  and  resolution  is  prepared  for  adoption  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  requesting  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
authorize  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  a  lease  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  copies  of  the 
certificates  are  attached  and  forwarded  with  the  request. 

Department  of  Finance 

The  matter  is  then  referred  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  who  through  the  Bureau  of  Real  Estate,  of  his  office,  examines 
the  property,  and  presents  a  report  thereon  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  setting  forth  his  opinion  as  to  whether,  or  not,  the  action 
proposed  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  City. 

Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

If  favorable,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  adopt  a  reso- 
lution, authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  enter  into  a  lease  on  the 
terms  which  may  be  contained  in  their  resolution.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  length  of  the  term,  or  some  other  detail,  is  altered,  but  that  reso- 
lution governs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  then 
transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  certified  copy  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Commission  in  the  matter. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  investigation  made  by  the  Comptroller  is 
always  favorable  to  the  proposition,  as  prepared  by  this  Department,  and 
in  that  event  a  conference  is  usually  had  between  the  Bureau  of  Real 
Estate  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  a  representative  of  this  office, 
preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  the  Comptroller's  report,  and,  if  possi- 
ble such  explanations  made  as  will  remove  the  objections  which  may  be 
raised.  Otherwise  an  adverse  report  is  made  by  him,  and  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Education  denied. 

In  that  event  negotiations  must  be  begun  dc  novo  with  the  owner. 

Preparation  of  Lease 

Authority  having  been  granted,  the  Secretary  prepares  the  leases  for 
signature,  and  they  are  then  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Counsel  to 
the  Corporation  for  inspection  and  the  endorsement  thereon  of  his 
approval  as  to  form.  This  done  they  are  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  notifies  the  lessor  to  appear  at  his  office  ^nd 
execute  the  document,  five  copies  being  prepared. 
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Copies  Sent 

After  execution  the  originals  are  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  owner  or  lessor,  and  copies  sent  to  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  this  office. 

New  Leases  for  High  or  Training  School  Purposes 

Except  for  the  earliest  stages  the  procedure  heretofore  set  forth  is 
followed : 

Initiative 

The  initial  step  is  taken  by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Train- 
ing Schools,  and  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (By-Laws.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  21.  p.  6),  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  additional  accommodations,  and  a  suggestion  that  certain 
premises  may  be  available. 

Reference  to  Committee  on  Buildings 

This  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  and  by  it  to  this  office, 
where  it  takes  the  usual  course. 

Certificate 

The  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  and  Training 
Schools  then  takes  the  place  of  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  (By-Laws,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Sec.  16,  p.  3). 

The  physical  examinations  as  to  suitability  are  all  conducted  or  initi- 
ated by  this  office. 

Leases  of  Property  for  OflBces,  or   of   Sites  on  which  Temporary  Build- 
ings are  Erected 

In  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  certificates  from  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  or  the  Department  of  Health:  otherwise  the  procedure  is 
as  heretofore  outlined. 

Renewals  of  Leases 
Policy  as  to  Term 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  adopted  by  its  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings,  not  to  lease  premises  for  school  purposes  for  a  term 
longer  than  two  {2)  years,  and  to  obtain  wherever  possible  a  privilege 
of  renewal  for  either  one  or  two  years  thereafter. 

This  is  rendered  quite  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  great  shifts 
of  population,  or  changes  in  the  character  of  a  neighborhood  occur, 
which  are  absolutely  impossible  to  predict  or  foresee;  therefore  the  short- 
term  rule. 
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Date  of  Expiration 

It  is  also  the  rule  to  make  the  date  of  expiration  either  February  i  or 
July  I,  for  the  reason — 

First,  that  the  school  terms  end  at  those  dates  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  lease  will  be  least  disturbing  then;  and 

Second,  that  the  new  buildings  which  are  under  way  are  usually  ready 
for  occupancy  at,  or  near,  the  beginning  of  the  school  term. 

Preparation  for  Renewals 

Owing  to  the  many  steps  which  have  to  be  taken  preparatory  to  the 
execution  of  a  lease,  or  the  renewal  of  an  existent  one,  a  card  index  is 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  this 
Bureau,  showing  the  various  dates  of  expiration  of  leases,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  send  a  communication  in  writing  to  this  Bureau,  six  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  any  lease,  giving  notice  of  that  fact. 

At  that  time  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  requested,  and  the  same  procedure  in  all  respects  is  followed  as 
though  the  matter  was  a  new  lease. 

Office  Method 

The  matter  of  the  negotiations  for  premises,  and  all  the  details  at- 
tendant thereto,  have,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  been 
assigned  to  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings, 
as  a  portion  of  his  duties. 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

In  some  cases  it  happens  that  extensive  alterations,  both  structural 
and  to  the  equipment  of  the  premises  sought  to  be  leased,  have  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  various  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  to  conform  to  their  proposed  use.  Plans  must  be  prepared,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Building  Bureau,  and  an  approval  obtained,  a  contract  let, 
and,  if  the  changes  include  electric  lighting  work,  etc.,  the  approval  of 
the  plans  by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  is  a 
prerequisite,  and  its  certificate  obtained  on  completion  of  the  work. 

Corporations,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  leasing  rooms  from  Church  Corporations  the  matter  is 
further  complicated  by  the  reference  to  other  boards  than  those  in  im- 
mediate control. 


o:" 
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Copy— OC— R. 
SUBJECT:    Leases. 

October  31ST,  1906. 
Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr., 

President,  Board  of  Education. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  : — The  Board  of  Education  has,  for  some  years,  leased 
for  storage  purposes  the  premises  known  as  No.  426  East  iioth  street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  but  they  have  been  entirely  inadequate  for  some 
time  and  on  October  15th,  1906,  the  Committee  on  Buildings  adopted 
resolutions  : 

First,  Abandoning  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  in  January, 
1907,  the  present  storehouse,  and 

Second,  Recommending  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  a  lease  be 
made  of  two  lofts  at  Nos.  530-534  East  80th  street,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, for  a  term  of  three  years,  etc.,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $3,200.00, 
the  lessors  being  the  Dry  Dock  Realty  Company,  Incorporated,  A. 
Schwoerer,  Jr.,  Secretary,  of  the  aforesaid  address. 

These  resolutions  were  reported  to  and  passed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  its  meeting  on  the  24th  instant  and,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  were  forwarded  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission. 

The  Lessor  has  informed  me  that  since  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  he  has  been  interviewed  by 
a  representative  of  the  Comptroller's  office  who,  he  says,  informed  him  in 
terms  more  forcible  than  elegant  that  the  utmost  rent  that  office  would 
agree  to  is  $3,000.00  per  annum,  and  if  that  is  not  satisfactor)^  he  gets 
nothing. 

The  owner  assures  me  that  since  the  negotiations  between  the  Board 
of  Education  and  this  Company  have  been  in  progress  they  have  refused 
to  consider  offers  to  rent  the  premises,  last  week  having  had  an  offer  for 
the  two  floors  at  $3,500.00,  and  he  desires  to  know  exactly  what  position 
he  is  in.  This  matter  of  reduction  in  the  rental  is  corroborated  by  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  from  other  sources. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  it  has  occasioned  this  Department  an 
unlimited  amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  I  have  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  thought  it  wise  to  bring  this  matter  to 
your  attention  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  case,  and  on  its  behalf  re- 
quest that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  right  and  ability  of  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the 
decision  known  as  "the  Gunnison  decision,"  to  direct  its  Secretary  to 
execute,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  such  leases  as  it 
may  deem  wise  to  consummate  without  any  reference  of  such  matters  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  their  action. 
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It  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  if  this  matter  could  be  considered 
and  reported  upon  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  order  that 
this  particular  case,  which  I  have  heretofore  cited,  may  at  that  time  be 
disposed  of.     I  am,  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Rich  H.  Adams, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Buildings. 


Copy — O.C 

LAW   DEPARTMENT 
Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 

New  York,  March  13,  1907. 
Hon.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  November  28, 
1906,  wherein  you  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Education 
has  pow^r  to  execute  leases  for  property  acquired  for  educational  pur- 
poses independently  of  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  section  1066  of  the  Greater  New  York  Char- 
ter confers  ample  powers  upon  the  Board  for  this  purpose.  That  section 
distinctly  states  that  the 

"Board  shall  have  power  to  lease  property  required  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  school  accommodations,  and  to  prepare  and  execute  leases 
therefor." 

I  am  aware  that  former  Corporation  Counsel  Rives  held  that  it  was  a 
debatable  question  whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Education  had  the 
authority  to  execute  a  lease  for  the  purpose  mentioned  and  in  support  of 
his  contention  cited  section  96  of  the  Charter  wherein  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  classified  among  the  administrative  departments  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  claimed  that,  reading  this  section  in  conjunction  with 
section  217,  which  provides  that  all  applications  to  lease  real  estate  for 
the  purposes  of  "The  City  of  New  York"  should  be  considered  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  entirely  clear  that  section  1066  gave  the  power  about  which  you 
inquire. 

Since  this  opinion  was  rendered  the  case  of  Gunnison  vs.  The  Board 
of  Education,  176  N.  Y.,  11.  was  decided,  and  holds  that  while  the  Board 
of  Education  is  a  department  of  The  City  of  New  York,  yet  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  managing  and  directing  its  own  internal  affairs,  it  is  an  entity 
separate  and  distinct  from  The  City  of  Xew  York. 

It  can  be  thus  readily  seen  that  this  case  resolves  the  difiiciilty  which 
perplexed  Mr.  Rives  and  it  can.  therefore,  be  said  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  execute  leases  for  educational  purposes  without  the  sanction 
or  approbation  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

I  am  also  aware  that  former  Corporation  Counsel  Whalen  main- 
tained in  June.  1898,  that  leases  made  by  your  Department  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  above  mentioned  commissioners.  His  opinion  is  easily 
understood  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  it  was  rendered  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  that  portion  of  section  1066  to  which  I  have  adverted  above, 
giving  the  Board  of  Education  power  to  prepare  and  execute  leases. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  G.  L.  Sterling,  | 

Acting  Corporation  Counsel.  I 

It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to  consider  the  many  stages  through 
which  a  proposition  to  lease  premises  for  school  purposes  has  to  go.  and 
the  consequent  length  of  time  which  is  consumed  thereby. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  always  pos- 
sessed the  powers  and  rights  of  a  corporation,  as  established  in  the  Act 
of  1 85 1,  the  Consolidation  Act,  and  in  all  later  legislation  down  to  the 
present  Charter,  and  has  always  had  control  of  the  funds  which  were 
raised  and  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction  in  the  City 
of  New  York  up  to  1910,  when  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment saw  fit  to  disallow  the  request  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
that  there  be  included,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Annual  Budget,  a  certain 
sum  for  the  payment  of  rents,  together  with  a  provision  for  further 
leases  \vhich  might  become  necessary  during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  erected 
a  new  fund,  from  which  the  expenses  of  leases  for  premises  for  City 
purposes  was  to  be  defrayed,  and  put  the  same  in  the  care  and  control  of 
the  Department  of  Finance,  which  Department  administers  it,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Charter  quoted,  as  follows: 

Greater  N.  Y.   Charter — Chap.  466,   Laws   of    1901. 

Sec.  1058 — "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  *  *  *  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  *  *  *  shall  *  *  *  possess  all  the  rights  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  *  *  *  held  by  the  board  of  education  *  *  *  on  the  day 
this  act  takes  effect." 

Sec.  1060  provides  that  "all  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of 
New  York  shall  be  raised  in  two  funds,  to  be  known  as  the  special  school  fund  and 
the  general  school  funds,  respectively.  *  *  *  xhe  special  school  fund  shall  em- 
brace all  moneys  raised  for  educational  purposes  not  comprised  in  the  general  school 
fund.  *  *  *  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  administer  and  shall 
administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City 
of  New  York." 
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(The  general  school  fund  is  for  salaries  of  supervising  and  teaching  staff,  at- 
tendance officers,  lecturers,  etc.) 

Sec.  1062 — Board  "shall  possess  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporation." 

Sec.  1066.  "*  *  *  I-loard  shall  have  power  to  lease  property  required  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  school  accommodations,  and  to  prepare  and  execute  leases 
therefor." 

Sec.  217.  "All  applications  to  lease  any  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  the  City  of 
New  York  *  *  *  must  be  presented  to  and  passed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  said  city.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  after  due 
inquiry  to  be  made  by  him,  to  present  to  the  said  commissioners  a  statement,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  facts  relating  to  any  real  estate  proposed  to  be  leased,  the  purposes  for 
which  such  lease  is  required  by  the  City,  with  his  opinion,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as 
to  the  fair  and  reasonable  rent  of  said  premises     *     *    *." 

Sec.  226.  "The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  shall  make  the  budget  each 
year." 

It  would  seem  (|iiite  api)areiit  from  these  that 

Item  I.  All  money  raised  for  educational  purposes  in  this  City  shall  be  raised  in 
two  funds. 

Item  2.  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  administer  all  money  appropriated 
or  raised  for  that  purpose. 

Item  3.     That  the  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  lease  premises ; 

and  it  seems  to  follow 

(a)  That  moneys  raised  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  rents  of  prem- 
ises used  solely  for  educational  purposes,  must  be  included  in  one  of  the  two  funds 
(under  Item  l). 

(b)  That  those  moneys  shall  be  under  the  control  of,  and  be  administered  by, 
the  Board  of  Education. 

(c)  That  it  is  not  requisite  or  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  "request 
authority  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,"  or  any  other  bodj',  to  make 
such  a  lease. 

This  contention  has  been  made  several  times,  and,  in  1898,  an  opinion 
was  given  by  the  then  Corporation  Counsel  to  the  effect  that  this  Depart- 
ment was  a  coordinate  portion  of  the  Municipal  Government,  and  that 
the  authority  instanced  did  not  lie  in  the  Board,  as  claimed,  but  later  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  the  case  of  Gunnison  vs.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and,  in  1906,  an  opinion  was  had  from  the  Corporation  Counsel 
(see  copies  attached  hereto)  which  distinctly  upheld  the  contention  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

Nevertheless,  the  procedure  is  as  heretofore  set  forth,  and  results  in 
delays,  duplication  of  work,  and  serious  detriment  to  the  business  of 
this  Department. 

It  is  not  possible,  no  matter  how  great  or  pressing  the  need,  or  how 
favorable  the  terms  may  be,  for  this  Board  to  give  an  owner  any  posi- 
tive assurance  that  a  lease  will  be  made,  or,  if  made,  that  the  terms 
agreed  upon  will  be  those  finally  authorized  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund.     This  is  an  unfortunate  situation. 

The  Second  Question  Is — 

What  are  the  preliminaries,  stage  by  stage,  which  must  be  gone 
through  with,  from  the  time  a  new  building  is  first  proposed,  up  to  the 
letting  of  the  contract  for  its  erection? 

The  answer  can  only  cover  items  that  fall  within  personal  knowl- 
edge.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  eliminate  all  the  recommendations 
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of  the  Local  School  Boards,  civic  bodies,  individuals,  etc.,  etc.,  proposing 
either  a  new  school,  or  an  addition  to  an  old  school,  at  this,  that,  or  the 
other  place,  beginning  only  at  the  point  fixed  by  the  present  administra- 
tion which,  in  proposing  a  Corporate  Stock  Budget  for  the  entire  City, 
invites  each  department  to  submit  its  requirements : 

1.  Communication  from  the  Finance  Department  that  an  application  for  issuance 
of  Corporate  Stock  should  be  made  promptly,  or  within  a  given  time. 

2.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  which  notifies  the  City  Superintendent 
to  submit  his  recommendations,  as  to  new  buildings  for  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  Just  what  stages  this  passes  through  in  the  City  Superintendent's  office,  or 
Board  of  Superintendents,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but,  finally,  a  copy  of  the  schedule, 
as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  is  transmitted  by  the  City  Superintendent 
to  the  Committee  on  Buildings.  These  recommendations  cover  many  items,  giving 
location,  size  and  reasons  for  desiring  either  a  new  building  or  an  addition  to  a  present 
building  at  any  particular  locality. 

4.  Copies  are  made  (present  one  contains  about  60  pages),  and  sent  to  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

5.  After  consideration  as  to  the  order  of  importance,  hearing  the  City  Superin- 
tendent and  others  interested,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  the  list  is  adopted  tenta- 
tively, and  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

6.  The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  fixes  the  approximate  cost  for  each 
item,  exclusive  of  sites.  The  first  step  is  to  examine  and  tabulate  the  list,  making  such 
readjustment  of  the  number  of  classroom  units  recommended  for  each  particular  item, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  economies  in  construction.  Thus,  a  49 
classro'om-unit  building  would  be  fixed  at  51 ;  a  32  as  a  36;  and  a  24  as  a  26,  for  the 
reason  that  the  lesser  number  of  rooms,  owing  to  the  lack  of  economy  in  planning, 
would  cost  as  much  as  the  greater  number  given. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  having  worked  out  several  economical  types 
which  have  become  standardized.  Thus,  a  36-classroom  unit  plan  is 
economical  in  every  way,  since  it  provides  a  lo-classroom  unit  floor  plan, 
with  toilets,  teachers'  rooms  and  stairways,  for  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  floors,  while  on  the  first  floor  there  are  six  classrooms,  the  space 
of  one  being  taken  up  by  the  front  entrance,  with  a  Principal's,  Assistant 
Principal's,  or  Teacher's  room  at  either  side.  Three  classrooms  are  taken 
up  by  the  Assembly  Room,  which  projects  under  the  building  to  that 
extent.    There  is  not  an  inch  of  waste  space  at  any  point. 

Examination  is  then  made  of  the  cost  of  previous  work  of  the  same 
type.  In  doing  this  there  is  considered  the  average  low  bid,  the  average 
of  all  bids  received  for  each  particular  job,  it  being  necessary,  occasion- 
ally, to  eliminate  one  bid,  which,  because  of  its  being  so  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  next  highest  bid,  would  seem  to  indicate  carelessness,  or 
that  it  was  not  a  bid  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  plans  and 
specifications. 

Examination  is  made  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  construction 
of  additions  to  present  buildings,  as  they  more  often  present  problems 
exceeding  in  difficulty  that  of  a  new  job.  Local  conditions  are  reported 
upon  bv  the  Deputy  Superintendents,  and  such  other  information  is 
obtained  by  the  Superintendent,  within  the  limited  tirne  at  his  disposal, 
as  may  seem  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  definite  ideas  of  what  can 
be  done  and  the  cost  thereof. 
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The  classroom  unit  cost  is  fixed  for  the  several  standard  types  for 
general  construction,  sanitary  work,  heating  and  ventilating,  electric  and 
furniture,  the  Chiefs  of  the  three  last-named  divisions  being  consulted 
as  to  special  costs. 

Estimates  are  then  made  and  the  total  cost  of  each  item  for  each 
building  is  divided  into  two  or  three  columns,  as  for  instance.  Corporate 
Stock  reijuired  to  be  authorized  during  191 1.  Estimated  issue  of  Cor- 
porate Stock,  as  per  column  2,  required  for  the  following  years :  To 
July  I,  1912;  to  July  I,  1913;  to  July  i,  1914,  etc.  These  estimates  are 
then  tabulated,  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  which  after- 
ward— 

7.  Upon  approval,  either  presents  it  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  or  forwards  it  direct  to  said  Committee,  whichever  may 
seem  desirable  in  point  of  time. 

8.  The  Auditor,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  checks 
up  the  schedule  and  adds  to  it  a  statement  of  Corporate  Stock  authorized  or  released, 
etc.,  etc.,  gives  the  code  number,  title  of  improvement,  borough,  school,  amount  of 
Corporate  Stock  authorized,  etc.,  Corporate  Stock  issued ;  estimated  issues  of  Corporate 
Stock  for  various  years ;  complement  disbursements  and  balances  of  the  excess  of 
issues  over  authorizations,  etc. 

9.  Upon  consideration  and  approval  the  whole  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  report 
for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Education  (see  Document  3,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 191 i). 

10.  Upon  consideration  and  approval  or  adoption,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

11.  Then  it  is  referred  to  the  Comptroller,  where  it  is  taken  up  through  his 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Statistics. 

12.  Conferences  are  held  between  representatives  of  that  Department  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings,  the  Committee  on  Sites  and  the  City  Superintendent.  When  finally 
agreed  upon  it  is  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

13.  After  consideration  and  adoption  it  is  forwarded  to — 

14.  The  Board  of  Aldermen. 

15.  After  hearings  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  that  Board,  it  is  finally  reported 
back,  and  after  consideration  and  approval,  it  is  forwarded  to — 

16.  The  Mayor. 

17.  After  consideration  and  approval,  notice  is  sent  to  the   Board  of  Education. 

18.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

19.  Referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  after  requests  for  Corporate  Stock  have  gone 
through  all  of  the  foregoing  steps,  roughh*  outlined  in  i  to  15,  inclusive, 
and  then  been  vetoed  by  previous  Mayors,  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications,  until  notice  of 
his  approval  has  l)een  received. 

20.  The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  takes  up  the  list  in  the  order  given 
and  after  authority  is  given  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  or  advertise  for  bids, 
proceeds  to  obtain  surveys ; 

21.  Obtains  recommendations  from  the  City  Superintendent  for  each  building 
in  their  order  as  to  apportionment  of  rooms  of  the  boys  and  girls ;  grades,  number 
of  classrooms,  kindergartens,  anaemic  classes,  assembly  rooms,  roof  playgrounds,  and 
such  other  features  as  he  may  desire  to  recommend  which  is  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  for  approval. 

22.  Examination  is  made  of  the  site,  and  the  questions  of  exposure,  location, 
grades,  encroachments,  and  many  other  similar  questions  are  determined. 
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23.     Directs  the  Chief  of  the  Draughting  Division  to  proceed  on   the  lines  indi- 
cated. 

.  24.  Determines  the  type  of  the  building  and  the  design.  Board  of  Education  calls 
on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  have  the  site  cleared  of  all  buildings 
and  encumbrances  and  to  turn  the  property  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  a  given 
date. 

25.  Passes  upon  sketches  and  when  made  satisfactory  are  forwarded — 

26.  To  the  Art  Commission  for  preliminary  approval    (see  also  29). 

The  plans  and  specifications  are  then  developed  and  the  various  sets 
are  filed  with  the 

2~.  Committee  on  Buildings. 

28.  The   Board  of  Education. 

29.  Art  Commission  for  final  approval. 

30.  Borough  Building  Department. 

31.  Highway  Department. 

32.  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and   Electricity. 

2,3.  The  Finance  Department,  which  requires  copies  of  the  printed  specifications 
and  all  plans  and  details  complete. 

After  consideration  by  the  engineers  of  that  Department,  it  is  pre- 
sented— 

34.  To  the  Board  of   Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  approval. 
Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  this — 

35.  Specifications  and  form  of  advertisement  are  sent  for  approval  to  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel. 

36.  Upon  receipt,  the  approval  is  filed  with  the  Supervisor  of  the  "City  Record." 
2,7-     Advertisement  for  bids  appears  in  the  "City  Record"  for  ten  days. 

38.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  bids  are  opened  by  the  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings. 

There  are  many  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications,  which  are  not  herein  scheduled,  but  all  through- 
out, from  the  beginning  of  Item  i  to  the  date  of  letting  the  contract,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  the  number  of  various  steps  which  enter  into 
the  matter,  although  these  are  far  too  numerous,  as  it  is  the  element  of 
human  equation. 

The  time  of  each  step  cannot  be  well  given,  but  the  lapse  of  time, 
from  the  first  step,  as  per  Item  i  for  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget  for 
191 1,  to  the  receipt  of  notice  of  approval  by  the  Mayor,  was  from  Feb- 
ruary to  October  9,  of  last  year. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  statement. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  number  and  size  of  school  buildings, 
together  with  the  contract  or  estimated  cost  thereof,  for  which  the  plans 
were  prepared  in  the  last  twelve  months,  the  following  list  is  submitted : 
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Item  School  Borough 


Contract  or 
Estimated  Cost 


*  P.  S.  61 Manhattan,  $316,000. 

*  Bushwick  High  School Brooklyn,  420,000. 

*  Thomas  Hunter  Hall  (Excavation) Manhattan,  \  ^.r^  c\r^ 

Thomas  Hunter  Hall  (Building) Manhattan,  /  ouu,uia». 

*  P.  S.    20  (Excavation) The  Bronx,  \  --  r^r. 

*  P.  S.    20  (Building  Addition) The  Bronx,  /  ",""^^- 

P.  S.    92 Queens,  182,000. 

P.  S.    43  (Addition) The  Bronx,  98,500. 

P.  S.    39  (Addition) The  Bronx,  222,000. 

*  P.  S.    45 The  Bronx,  294,000. 

P.  S.    78  (Addition) Manhattan,  192,000. 

*  P.  S.  132  (Addition) Manhattan,  174,000. 

*  Training  Quarters Brooklyn,  67,045. 

1  P.  S.  173 Brooklyn,  274,400. 

2  P.  S.  174 Brooklyn,  274,400. 

13         P.  S.    72  (Addition).: Manhattan,  35,000. 

7         P.  S.  115  (Excavation) Manhattan,  87,378. 

4  P.  S.    50  (Excavation) The  Bronx,  48,143. 

5  P.  S.    28 Brooklyn,  175,000.  '  Completed 

3  P.  S.  175 BrookljTi,  274,400.  j  as    far    as 

4  P.  S.    50  (Building) The  Bronx,  246,000.  ■  a  dva  n  c  e 

*  Bav  Ridge  High  School Brooklyn,  400,000.  1  w  o  r  k     is 

27        P.  S.  97  (Portables) Brooklyn,  3,000.  [  concerned 


$4,360,266. 


*Authorizations  prior  to  Corporate  Stock  Budget  of  1911. 

These  last  are  here  given  item  numbers,  being  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  on  the  hst  as  adopted. 

This  means  that  the  above  schedule,  or  its  equivalent,  reads  a  year's 
work  for  the  force  of  architectural  draughtsmen  at  present  employed  on 
Corporate  Stock  work. 

\\'e  have  made  almost  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  an  increase  in  their 
number,  but  without  success.  This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  covered 
more  full}'  hereafter. 

The  Fourth  Question  Is: 

Could  not  the  several  bodies  who  now  pass  upon  plans  shorten  this 
time  materially  by  formulating  their  requirements  as  ordinances,  by- 
laws, instructions,  etc.  ? 

Answer:  It  is  not  the  lack  of  ordinances,  by-laws,  instructions,  etc., 
as  it  is  the  existence  of  same  in  the  hands  of  too  many  boards,  and  the 
constant  change  in  their  interpretation,  or  application;  the  issuance  of 
new,  and  the  wiping  out  of  old — in  short,  too  great  a  duplication  of  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  same  items. 

The  Fifth  Question  Is: 

What  is  the  average  period  of  time  required,  after  the  need  for  a 
new  building  is  formally  submitted  to  the  Board,  before  the  building- 
can  be  made  ready  for  occupancy? 
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The  Sixth  Oil  est  ion  Asks: 

What  are  the  several  stages  which  must  be  observed,  after  the  con- 
tract is  let,  up  to  and  including  its  final  acceptance?  I  mean,  what  is 
the  formula  for  inspecting  the  work,  approving  partial  payments,  hurry- 
ing up  the  contractor,  if  he  is  dilatory,  passing  upon  and  accepting  the 
building,  when  it  is  completed,  approving  bills  for  final  payment,  etc.  ? 

Answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  has  been  made,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  in  Answer  Two,  as  we  have  no  data  as  to  what  date  could  be 
taken  as  that  upon  which  the  need  for  a  new  building  is  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  except  as  to  presentation  of  the  Corporate  Stock 
Budget  items  referred  to. 

It  remains,  then,  to  cover  the  steps  from  Item  38,  Answer  Two, 
which  at  the  same  time  will  cover  the  information  asked  for  in  Questions 
5  and  6,  but  in  a  slightly  different  order. 

Item  38  followed  the  various  matters  in  the  preparation,  approval 
and  advertisement  for  bids,  and  was  as  follows : 

"38.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  bids  are  opened  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  School  Buildings." 

Advertisement  for  and  Opening  of  Bids 

This  is  done  in  accordance  with  Subdivision  i,  Section  30,  of  the  By- 
Laws,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  almost  invariably 
being  present,  so  that,  after  consideration  of  the  lowest  bid  and  compari- 
son with  the  estimated  cost,  award  can  be  made  at  once  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings,  which  later  confirms  his  action. 

Award 

This  prompt  award  is  made  to  head  of¥  the  withdrawal  of  bids,  which 
formerly,  at  times,  caused  much  confusion  and  delay. 

Estimated  Cost 

The  estimated  cost  is  made  in  the  Draughting  Division,  in  very  great 
detail. 

It  is  marked  on  the  specification,  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Draughting  Division,  and  filed  with  the  Printing  Clerk,  before  the  plans 
and  specifications  are  sent  to  the  Finance  Department  for  approval. 

Approval  of  Plans  and  Specifications  by  Finance  Department 

This  approval  (see  Item  33,  Answer  Two)  is  quite  a  formidable 
thing,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  reports  and  recitals  by  the  Assistant 
Engineers  of  the  Finance  Department,  and  approving  of  the  estimated 
cost. 
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Meaning  of  "Estimated" 

The  words  "estimated"  or  "approximate"  being  interpreted  by  the 
Finance  Department  to  mean  the  sum  fixed  or  less — but  not  a  dollar 
more. 

This  causes  trouble  and  delay,  as,  if  the  lowest  bid  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated cost,  and,  although  we  have  the  funds  in  hand,  yet  must  we  ex- 
plain the  matter,  and  ask  for  a  reconsideration  and  reapproval. 

Some  lawyers  hold  that  the  approval  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  is  illegal,  and  being  in  conflict  with  the  last  portion  of 
Section  1073  of  the  Charter. 

Awards  Go  to  Secretary  and  Auditor 

The  award  of  bid  being  made  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings  it 
passes  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Auditor, 
the  first  to  prepare  a  report  for  approval  of  the  Board,  and  the  second 
to  lay  it  before  the  Finance  Committee,  in  order  that  its  report  may  also 
be  ready,  and  avoid  delay. 

The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
awards  of  bids  from  the  time  of  reporting  the  list  of  those  received  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  up  to  the  date  he  receives  notice  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  the  Comptroller. 

Further  Steps 

The  various  steps  are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice, which  is  ruled  for  the  following  information: 

Acc't,  Contractor,  School,  Borough,  Work,  Ain't  of  Contract,  Awarded,  Bid 
Transmitted  to  Comptroller,  Sureties  Approved  by  Comptroller,  Sureties,  Notice  of 
Approval  of  Sureties  Rec'd,  Signed  by  Chairman,  Signed  by  Contractor,  Bond  At- 
tached, Sent  to  Auditor,  Returned  by  Auditor,  Sent  to  Comptroller,  Approved  by 
Comptroller,  Notice  Rec'd  from  Comptroller,  Sent  to  Contractor,  Remarks. 

Notice  of  Approval  of  Contract 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  approval  by  the  Comp- 
troller notice  is  sent  to  the  Deputy  Superintendents,  who  act  under  in- 
structions contained  in  Deputy  Superintendents'  Letter,  as  follows : 

Starting  Work 

"Gentlemen : — 

"Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  Paragraph  (L)  of  the  contract  form  under 
which  we  are  now  operating,  which  reads  as  follows : 

'"(L)  The  contractor  will  begin  the  work  herein  agreed  to  be  performed  on  such 
date  as  the  Superintendent  shall  notify  him  to  begin.  The  time  hereinafter  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  shall  begin  to  run  on  and  from  the  date  so  notified. 
The  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  begun  will  either  be  stated  in  said  notice  or 
designated  on  the  ground  by  the  Engineer  or  Inspector.  The  commencement  of  the 
work  by  the  contractor  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  waiver  of  notice  on  his 
part.' 
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"It  is  only  exceptional  cases  where  we  experience  any  difficulty  inasmuch  as  con- 
tractors nearly  always  commence  work  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  contract,  and  thus 
waive  notice  as  to  time  and  place  of  beginning  of  work. 

"The  only  safe  waj-,  however,  is  to  notify  them  to  begin,  designating  the  particu- 
lar point  where  the  work  shall  start,  and  then  if  no  progress  is  made  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to   cancel   the  contract. 

"I  am  afraid  that  if  we  have  a  case  where,  through  lack  of  progress  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  cancel  a  contract,  and  it  is  done  without  notice  having  been  given  as  to 
time  and  place  of  beginning,  or  work  having  been  voluntarily  started,  all  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Paragraph  (L)  as  above,  the  Courts  will  hold  the  Board  of  Education 
for  damages. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)   "C.  B.  J.  SNYDER, 

'"Superintendent   of  School  Buildings." 

Form  of  Contract 

This  notice  is  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Clause  (L) 
of  the  contract  form,  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 

The  rights  of  the  Department,  as  to  inspection,  are  particularly  cov- 
ered by : 

Clause  B — Interpretation   of   words    "Superintendent   of   School    Buildings." 

Clause  C — Definition  of  "approved,"  "required,"  etc. 

Clause  D — The  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  and  Committee  on  Buildings. 

Clause  J — Condemnation  of  work  and  materials. 

Clause  LL — Time  of  performance. 

Clause  X — Supervision   of  Superintendent   of  School   Buildings. 

Clause  O — Supt.  of  School  Buildings  to  decide. 

Clause  P — Partial  payments  not  acceptances. 

Clause  Q — Default  of  contractor.  See  certification  of  Superintendent  as  to  un- 
warranted delay  and  power  of  Superintendent  to  enter  when  safety  and  proper  con- 
struction is  endangered. 

Clause  W — Certificates. 

Clause  ZZ — Estoppel. 

Contract 

Clause  B,  interpretation  of  the  words,  "Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings,"  reads  as  follows : 

"(B)  Wherever  the  word  'Superintendent'  is  used  in  these  specifications  or  in  this 
contract  it  refers  to  and  designates  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  or  the  Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  this  work,  act- 
ing either  directly  or  through  any  Deputy  or  Assistant,  duly  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Buildings,  and  designated  therefor,  having  general  charge  of  the 
work,  or  through  any  such  Assistant  having  immediate  charge  of  a  portion  thereof, 
limited  by  the  particular  duties  intrusted  to  him." 

Rules  and  Regulations 

This  is  important,  and  must  be  read  in  relation  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  Building  Bureau,  Edition  Seven,  April,  191 1,  copy  of  which 
is  sent  herewith. 

These  rules,  based  upon  experience,  have  been  prepared,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

Authority  for  their  adoption  and  issuance  resides  in  Subdivision  7, 
Section  16,  of  the  Bv-Laws. 
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Masonry  and  Carpentry  Inspectors 

The  policy  of  the  City  is  to  assign  an  inspector  to  the  work  just  as 
soon  as  there  is  anything  requiring  supervision.  On  new  work  this  does 
not  take  place  usually  until  the  contractor  is  ready  to  put  in  footings. 
At  times,  however,  it  must  be  done  earlier,  as  where  there  is  under- 
pinning of  adjacent  property  to  be  done,  or  an  excavation  which  may 
endanger  adjoining  property  or  the  streets. 

Plans  and  Specifications 

Delivery  of  plans,  specifications  and  details  are  made  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendents  and  to  the  Inspectors,  these  last  being  particularly  re- 
ferred to  in  Rules  62-122,  inclusive. 

Inspectors  stationed  on  a  building  are  those  appointed  from  the 
Civil  Service  lists  of  Inspectors  of  Masonry  and  Carpentry,  they  having 
charge  of  all  work  except  that  of  heating  and  ventilating,  electric,  sani- 
tary and  furniture. 

Other  Inspectors 

These  last  four  branches  being  particular  trades  of  which  a  mason 
and  carpenter  would  have  no  technical  knowledge,  owing  to  trade  union 
limitations  and  jurisdiction,  are  covered  by  inspectors  of  the  particular 
branch  involved. 

With  several  buildings  under  construction  there  arises  the  necessity 
for  knowing  that  the  inspectors  are  at  their  posts  of  duty;  that  questions 
beyond  their  ability  are  promptly  cared  for;  and  that  a  reliable  means 
is  provided  for  the  transmission  of  instructions  from  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendents to  the  contractors  and  the  inspectors. 

General  Inspectors 

This  is  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  General  Inspectors,  who 
are  of  a  better  type  of  men,  having  greater  responsibilities.  See  Rules, 
particularly  52-61.  inclusive. 

Reports 

Inspectors  are  provided  with  special  books  for  the  making  of  daily 
reports.*  See  forms  Ai,  A2  and  A3. 

The  original  (Ai)  is  mailed  to  the  main  office;  the  yellow  sheet 
(A3)  to  the  borough  office;  and  the  tissue  sheet  (A2)  kept  in  the  book 
for  reference.     See  Rule  70  and  following. 

Number  of  Mechanics 

A  daily-weekly  mechanics'  form  (B)  is  provided,  so  as  to  supply 
an  accurate,  systematic  means  of  counting  the  men  emploved  and  re- 
porting them  in  uniform  order. 
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Progress 

A  progress  sheet  (C)  is  made  up  for  each  week,  copy  being  retained 
on  the  building. 

Reports  of  General  Inspectors 

Reports  of  the  general  inspectors  are  provided  for  on  Form  "A" 
at  the  building  and  by  Form  "B"  at  the  office. 

Exceptions 

When  exceptions  are  taken  as  to  work  or  material  notice  thereof  is 
sent  to  contractor  by  the  Record  Clerk.     See  Form  "E." 

These  exceptions  are  entered  in  a  record  book,  together  with  their 
final  disposition. 

Payments 

Payments  are  made  as  the  work  progresses,  the  contractor  using 
Form  '"F." 

These  are  time-stamped,  when  received  at  the  office,  and  entered  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  giving  the  necessary  data  as  to  dates, 
name,  amounts,  to  whom  referred,  and  date  sent  back — approved  or 
disapproved. 

Voucher 

If  approved,  a  voucher  is  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  (see  Form  "G"),  forwarded  to  the  Auditor,  who,  after  re- 
cording same,  sends  to  the  Finance  Department. 

Examination  is  also  made  by  its  engineers,  payment  passed  and  war- 
rant issued  to  the  contractor  for  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

Amendments 

Amendments  to  the  contract  are  sometimes  necessary,  in  which  case 
Form  "H"  is  used,  to  which  is  attached  all  the  papers  and  drawings 
relating  thereto. 

Approval  by  Committee  on  Buildings  • 

Upon  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings  an  amendment  is 
signed  (Form  'T'),  which  receives  its  serial  number,  which  is  also 
affixed  to  Form  "H,"  which  is  then  filed  by  the  Record  Clerk. 

Final  Certificate 

Upon  final  completion  (and  this  means  everything,  to  the  last  screw, 
as  it  were)  Form  "F,"  covering  the  monies  due,  is  certified  to  by  the 
Deputy  Superintendent,  General  Inspector  (construction).  General  In- 
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spector  of  Painting,  Engineer  of  Iron  and  Steel  Construction,  and,  at 
times,  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Division,  and  it  must  bear  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  Record  Division  that  all  exceptions  have  been  removed. 
This  must  be  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the  Record  Division  as 
to  dates  of  contract,  completion  and  occupancy,  time  lost  by  contractor 
through  no  fault  of  his,  overtime  and  reasons  therefor  by  the  contrac- 
tor.   This  is  checked  up,  but  is  seldom  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Liquidated  Damages 

The  Corporation  Counsel's  office  is  not  at  all  sure  that  Clause  (M) 
of  the  contract  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts,  unless  the  City  can  show 
no  interference  of  any  sort,  not  only  for  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
from  any  of  the  numerous  other  city  departments,  or  that  the  delay  has 
actually  kept  the  school  closed — in  other  words,  some  tangible  damage. 
(Also  see  second  part  Clause  LL.) 

Extension  of  Time 

It  has  therefore  become  necessary  for  the  Committee  on  Buildings 
to  view  an  application  for  an  extension  of  time  from  all  sides,  and,  if 
the  school  has  not  been  interfered  with,  or  the  contractor  has  been  in- 
terfered with,  to  grant  an  extension  of  time. 

Release  and  Guarantee 

The  form  of  certificate  is  shown  by  "J,"  which  also  contains  a  re- 
lease, to  be  signed  by  the  contractor,  before  doing  which  he  must  sign 
Guarantee  Form  "X." 

Annulment  of  Contract 

Frequently  contractors  are  before  the  Committee  charged  with  de- 
lays, and,  when  the  case  is  beyond  remedy,  the  contract  is  annulled,  as 
provided  by  Clause  (Q). 

This  reads  very  simply,  but,  in  all  cases  where  such  action  becomes 
necessary,  there  are  monies  owing  to  sub-contractors,  material  men,  and 
sometimes  for  labor,  and,  while  the  law  states  that  liens  against  con- 
tractors for  the  City  can  only  be  against  the  monies  due  or  to  grow  due, 
and  not  against  the  real  property,  yet  in  every  case  after  completion  by 
another  contractor  suits  for  recovery  of  damages  are  brought  by  the  sub- 
contractors, etc.,  of  the  first  man,  every  effort  being  made  to  prove  arbi- 
trary and  unwarranted  action  by  the  Committee. 

One  of  these  cases  was  brought  clear  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
won  by  the  City. 

In  another  instance,  through  some  technicality,  recovery,  but  not 
damages,  was  had. 
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\\'ith  all  this  and  much  more  before  it  the  Committee  is  forced  to 
exert  everv  effort  to  get  the  work  ahead  rather  than  cancel  the  contract, 
even  to  the  point  of  treating  with  a  committee  of  creditors. 

Annual  Report 

[More  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  my  annual  report  of  1906, 
page  39.  under  heading  of  "Progress,"  sent  herewith,  marked  "'L.'' 

Work  Kept  Up 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  foregoing"  has  practically  answered 
Question  7,  except  to  say  that  the  work  is  kept  up,  penalty  or  no  pen- 
alty, by  constant  supervision  and  reports. 

If  the  Inspector  cannot  handle  the  matter  it  goes  to  the  next  in 
authority,  the  General  Inspector;  then  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent; 
the  Superintendent ;  the  Committee  on  Buildings ;  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Effort  is  made  to  set  these  matters  down  clearly,  but  there  are  so 
many  contingent  things,  precedents,  rulings,  opinions,  outside  jurisdic- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  that,  as  this  report  is  written,  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  it  is  possible  to  ever  complete  a  building. 

But  we  do,  and  the  following  schedule  will  give  the  dates  of  ap- 
proval and  completion  asked  for  in  Question  5 : 

Note:  Schedule  printed  on  next  page. 

Continuation  of  Report  to  Professor  Moore  (2). 
April  30,  1 912. 

Question  Eight: 

What  is  the  effect  upon  your  work  of  the  present  method  of  allow- 
ing money  for  the  building  of  schools? 

Question  Nine: 

\\'hat  is  the  effect  of  the  present  method  of  fixing  salaries? 

Question  Ten: 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  your  Department  in  securing  and 
keeping  a  thoroughly  capable  staff? 

As  the  postponement  of  the  answers  apparently  will  not  disturb  the 
sequence  of  the  various  subjects  heretofore  discussed,  have  thought  it 
best  to  delay  them  for  a  few  days  until  certain  data  can  be  reached, 
and  therefore  will  take  up 

Question  Eleven: 

(A)     How  is  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget  made? 

CB)     How  the  Repair  Budget? 

Answer  to  (A)  :  Preparation  of  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget  is 
contained  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  pages  12,  13,  14,  15,  etc. 
of  this  report,  which  please  see. 
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Answer  to  (B)  :  The  repairs  and  replacements  in  the  buildings 
is  the  largest  item,  outside  of  Corporate  Stock  work,  with  which  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  has  to  deal.  It  contemplates  the  maintaining 
in  good  order  and  repair  all  of  the  school  buildings,  together  with  their 
Sanitary.  Heating,   Electric  and  Furniture  equipment. 

\'arious  methods  have  been  in  use  in  determining  not  so  much  as  to 
the  items  to  be  included  in  the  Budget,  but  the  total  amount  of  which 
the  Budget  should  consist. 

Percentage  Basis 

When  preparing  the  Budget  for  19 lo  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  presented  to  the  Building  Committee  a  report  on  the  subject, 
which  in  effect  was  that,  while  the  details  of  what  was  required  for  each 
building  would  vary,  yet,  treating  the  matter  as  a  clear,  business,  real 
estate  proposition,  the  sum  total  of  the  repairs  and  maintenance  would 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  property. 

Fixed  at  i  3^%  on  Cost 

After  much  inquiry  and  consultation  with  real  estate  experts  this 
was  fixed  by  the  Building  Committee  at  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
(13^%)  of  the  cost — not  value — of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment. 

The  cost  or  value  of  all  sites,  whether  improved  or  unimproved,  was 
excluded. 

This  method  of  fixing  the  limit  of  the  sum  to  be  requested  received 
the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  of  this  Board,  and,  finally, 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  1910  Budget  being 
granted  on  that  basis. 

The  cost  of  the  property,  for  instance,  was  given,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  on  the  top  of  page  81  of  our  estimate  for  1912,  as  being 
taken  from  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1910. 

In  one  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Auditor  he  states  that 

"It  has  been  found  that  the  estimate  bears  a  tangible  relation  to  the  investment 
in  plant,  so  that  it  is  possible,  for  practical  purposes,  to  estimate  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  necessary  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  main- 
tenance thereof. 

"This  fact  has  become  self-evident,  and  as  a  method  of  computation  is  both  scien- 
tific and  practical.  Further,  that  of  course  all  repairs  are  not  duplicated  annually. 
What  is  done  one  year  is  rarely  repeated  the  next,  except  in  matters  of  most  minor 
character.     A  permanent  repair  and  improvement  will  last  several  years. 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  average  cost  of  upkeep  which  is  the  chosen  criterion,  and 
the  aggregate  of  all  these  average  costs  is  a  fair  test  of  the  Budget  request,  provided, 
of  course,  that  reasonable  sums  are  allowed  annually  in  the  aggregate. 

"Interesting  figures  covering  this  matter  are  found  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  for  1910  presented  to  this  Board  this  day  by 
the  Finance  Committee." 

The  Budget  for  1912  was  prepared  upon  this  basis. 
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Of  course  it  is  understood  that,  while  the  presentation  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  was  in  September,  and  it  was  discussed 
in  October,  yet  its  preparation  was  undertaken  during  May  and  June, 
in  order  to  permit  of  the  careful  examination  and  collating  of  the  thou- 
sands of  items  in  sufificient  time  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the 
Committee  prior  to  its  being  placed  before  the  Board. 

Preparation  of  Budget 
(Repairs) 

I  might  say  that  a  careful  examination  is  made  of  each  building  by 
the  various  inspectors,  who  report  direct  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  School  Buildings  for  each  borough. 

The  items  thus  presented  are  considered  by  the  Deputy  in  charge, 
together  with  those  for  work  deferred  for  lack  of  funds,  or  that  have 
been  directed  by  this  Board  or  its  Committees  to  be  included  in  the 
Budget,  being  always  careful  to  strike  out  such  items  as  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  doing  with  the  funds  in  hand. 

The  totals,  however,  invariably  overrun  the  limit  fixed,  and  these, 
after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  are  re- 
vised, until  they  are  brought  within  the  required  sum  and  he  has  them 
in  shape  for  presentation  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

The  result  is  a  budget  of  items  that  will  bear  the  closest  examina- 
tion :  in  fact,  the  Committee  is  in  position  to  tell  the  exact  purpose  for 
which  each  dollar  of  expense  is  asked  on  any  and  all  buildings. 

Reduction  of  191 1  Fund 

The  maintenance  item,  however,  in  the  last  Budget  (that  for  191 1) 
was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  cut  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, the  reason  advanced  being  that  the  amount  of  the  entire  Bud- 
get had  already  been  decided  upon,  and  the  cut  in  the  repair  item  was 
made  in  order  that  the  General  School  Fund  would  be  sufficient  and  the 
w^hole  be  within  the  amount  previously  set  as  a  limit. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  actual  needs  of  the  school  plant  were  not 
considered. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  refrain  from  making  certain  needful  re- 
pairs, or  to  defer  them  indefinitely,  but  the  school  plant  suflfers.  and  the 
ultimate  expense  is  far  greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
work  had  been  done  in  timely  season. 

Deferred  repairs  means  extra  expense  when  the  work  is  finally  un- 
dertaken. 

The  whole  matter,  as  of  preparation,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  letter 
of  instructions  issued  to  the  Deputy  Superintendents,  which  for  19 12 
here  follows  as  "Exhibit  3-A." 

The  impression  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Budget  we  just  guess  at  the  sums  to  be  allowed  a  building. 
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The  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  instructions  of  Deputy  Super- 
intendents' Letter  No.  667  is  the  examination  of  each  building  by  our 
inspection  force,  and  an  itemized  estimate,  as  shown  by  some  sheets 
taken  from  the  surplus  copies  of  the  1912  Repair  Budget  (Exhibit  3-B). 

The  authority  of  the  Deputy  Superintendents  in  this  matter  is  based 
upon  Section  loji  of  tJic  Charter,  as  follows  : 

'"Section  1071.    The  Board  of  Education  shall  make  provision  for  the  organization! 
in  the  various  boroughs  of  such  branches  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  the  bureaus 
of  the  superintendents  of  school  buildings  and  of  school  supplies,  and  shall  make  such! 
provisions  by  its  by-laws  as  will  secure  prompt  and  efficient  service  for  the  selection! 
and  acquisition  of  sites,  the  planning  and  erection  of  new  buildings  for  school  purposes,! 
and  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  existing  buildings,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the] 
purchase   and  distribution  of  school  books  and  supplies,    and   for  the   execution  and] 
carn,-ing  into  effect   of  all  matters  and  things,   authority   for  which    shall  have  beenj 
granted  by  the  board,  and   for  the  preservation    of   all   school    records.     Subject  tc 
such  by-laws,  the  superintendent  of  school  buildings  shall  be  the  executive  officer  o| 
the  board  in  respect  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bureau  of  buildings,  or  in  respec 
to  which  he  is  charged  with  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this   act.     He  shall  adn 
vertise  for  bids  for  the  erection,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  building  to  be  used  foi 
educational  purposes   in  The  City   of  New  York   which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
board  of  education." 


Also  Section  1073,  ^s  follows: 

''Depuvv  IX  Each  Borough;  Pl.\ns  for  School  Buildings. 

"Section  1073.  The  superintendent  of  school  buildings  may  appoint  a  deputy! 
superintendent  for  each  of  the  boroughs,  who  shall  be  an  architect  or  engineer  in| 
good  standing,  and,  with  the  authority  of  the  board  of  education,  he  may  empower 
deputy  superintendent  in  his  place  and  stead  to  execute  all  the  duties  of  superintendent] 
and  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  education  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe.  All 
plans  for  new  school  buildings,  for  additions  to  school  buildings,  and  for  structura" 
changes  in  old  buildings,  shall  be  passed  upon,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings,  who  shall  submit  such  plans  to  the  board  of  education,! 
whose  action  thereon  shall  be  final." 


And  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

"Section  31.     i.     The  Deputy  Superintendents  of  School  Buildings  in  the  severa 
Boroughs  shall,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  School| 
Buildings,   have   charge  of    repairs   to   all    school    buildings    in   their   respective    Bor- 
oughs." 


Also  Rules  and  Regulations,  Building  Bureau,  copy  of  which  was 
forwarded  with  part  two  of  this  report,  page  8,  paragraph  4,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"4.     Deputy   Superintendents   in   the   several    Boroughs,    under   the    direction   and 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  shall  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  such  worli 
as  he  may  assign :    shall  have  charge  in  their  respective  Boroughs  of  repairs  to  all 
school  buildings  and  also  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  ne\ 
buildings,  etc.,  and  for  the  equipment  thereof.     Also  of  the  Chiefs,  Assistant   Chiefs! 
of  Divisions,  General  Inspectors,   Inspectors  and  others   all  as  hereinafter  provided."! 
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Special  Items 

Aside  from  the  major  item  of  maintenance  we  have  several  special 
items. 

"Pianos  and  Repairs  Of." — There  was  no  allowance  for  new  pianos 
for  the  years  1910,  191 1  and  1912,  the  sums  granted  being  for  repairs, 
tuning,  etc. 

New  instruments  are  required  to  replace  those  which  are  worn  out, 
and  also  for  kindergarten  and  other  activities. 

"Special  Heating  and  Ventilating  Fund." — This  fund  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  alterations  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  plants  in  old 
school  buildings  to  which  new  additions  are  being  erected,  in  order  to 
properly  connect  up  and  adjust  the  old  and  the  new  plants. 

This  work,  prior  to  191 1,  was  paid  for  from  Corporate  Stock. 

There  was  also  a  "Special  Electrical  Fund"  inserted  for  the  same 
reason. 

Both  were  disallowed,  and  difficulty  and  delay  was  and  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  additions  ready  for  pupils. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  revert  to  the  former  practice,  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

Thus  a  constant  change  of  policy. 

The  following  were  inserted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents : 

"Equipment  of  Special  Rooms — Science  Rooms." — This  really  in- 
cludes the  necessary  alterations  and  changes,  together  with  the  instal- 
lation of  a  demonstration  table,  with  its  special  plumbing,  as  required. 

"Equipment  of  Gymnasiums." — This  item  is  to  ecjuip  gymnasiums 
in  old  buildings  and  provide  the  apparatus,  in  accordance  with  sched- 
ules furnished  by  the  City  Superintendents. 

"Equipment  of  Kindergartens." — This  really  means  the  incidental 
alterations  and  changes  necessary  to  fit  for  that  use. 

"Equipment  of  Cooking  Rooms." — This  referred  to  some  of  the 
older  buildings,  where  the  cooking  rooms  have  two  gas  ranges,  together 
with  the  necessary  sinks  and  closets,  also  a  demonstration  table,  but 
without  any  opportunity  for  individual  work  by  the  pupils,  facilities  for 
which  it  was  desired  to  install  in  the  schools  as  given. 

"Equipment  of  Workshops." — This  really  includes  necessary  altera- 
tions and  changes,  together  with  closets,  lumber  racks,  etc. 

"Equipment  of  Open-air  Classes  for  Ancemic  Children" — The 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  buildings  to  accommodate  these  auc-emic 
classes  vary  with  the  conditions.  Same  will  require  changes  in  parti- 
tions, closets  and  windows:  the  construction  of  awnings,  platforms, 
frames,  and  the  installation  of  desks  and  chairs,  also  facilities  for  cook- 
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ing.  together  with  refrigerator,  closets  and  receptacles  for  cHshes  and 
for  dry  groceries. 

"Equipment  for  Ungraded  Classes." — This  item  includes  furniture. 

Estimated  costs  of  work  in  these  items  is  always  based  upon  that 
which  has  been  previously  expended  for  the  same  or  similar  work. 

The  items,  ''Equipment  of  Vocational  School  for  Boys"  and  "Equip- 
ment of  School  for  the  Deaf"  and  ''For  Blind  Pupils,"  were  included 
in  the  19 12  Budget,  also  for  "Library  Bookcases"  being  the  same  as 
those  already  supplied  for  use  in  the  classrooms. 

All  of  these  matters  appear  fully  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Budget, 
78-88.  which  will  be  sent  as  answering  a  part  of  Question  13. 

Organization 

A  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  is  the  Inspec- 
tion Service. 

This  has  to  do  with  not  only  examinations  as  to  the  necessity  for 
repair  w^ork,  the  preparation  of  specifications,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  work  performed  thereunder,  but  also  constant  oversight  of  all  prop- 
erties used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  includes 
not  only  the  public  school  buildings,  but  also  the  office  buildings,  leased 
premises,  storehouses,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  ferry-boats  used  for 
anaemic  classes,  and  vacant  sites. 

The  force  is  subdivided  into  five  (5)  branches,  namely: 

(a)  General  Repairs. 

(b)  Sanitary, 
fc)   Furniture. 

(d)  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

(e)  Electricity. 

Each  division  is  made  up  of  men  who  were  mechanics  in  the  various 
trades  represented,  passing  to  the  grade  of  inspector  through  promotion 
examination  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  inspection  districts  include  from  two  to  four  local  school  board 
districts,  following  the  same  boundaries  whenever  possible. 

In  the  average  number  of  buildings  hereinafter  given  as  being  under 
the  charge  of  the  inspectors  no  credit  is  given  where  there  is  more  than 
one  building  on  a  site,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  numerous 
such  instances,  from  Public  Schools  37  and  51,  Manhattan,  each  with 
its  two  distinct  buildings,  to  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  with 
its  seven  separate  structures. 

Neither  is  credit  given  for  the  playgrounds,  ferry-boats  and  vacant 
sites.  Further,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  inspection  of  work  on  new 
schools  and  additions  under  erection  in  any  inspection  district  to  which 
a  sanitary,  furniture,  heating  or  electrical  inspector  may  be  assigned. 
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Most  of  this  work  varies,  is  widely  separated,  and  it  would  not, 
therefore,  be  economical  to  employ  inspectors  for  this  Corporate  Stock 
work  alone,  owin,£y  to  the  time  which  would  be  lost  in  travel. 

The  apportionment  of  inspectors  used  in  presentation  of  Budget  for 
1912  is  as  follows : 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES,  See  pp.  XI 
ANNUAL   FINANCIAL   AND    STATISTICAL   REPORT. 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Number  of  school  premises — 228. 

General  Repairs — 

I  General  Inspector, 

I  Assistant, 

7  Inspectors,  averaging  33  buildings  each. 

Sanitary — • 

I  Chief  of  Division,  all  Boroughs, 
I  Assistant,  assigned  to  Brooklyn, 
4  Inspectors,   averaging  57   buildings   each. 

Furniture — 

I  Chief  of   Division,  all  Boroughs, 

4  Inspectors,  averaging  57  buildings  each. 

Heating  and  Ventilating — 

I  Chief  of  Division,  all   Boroughs, 

I  Asst.  Chief,  all  Boroughs,  principally  Corporate  Stock  work. 

4  Inspectors,  averaging  57  buildings  each, 

I  Inspector  to  Pipe  Covering,  all  Boroughs, 

I  Inspector  to  Galvanized  Duct  Work  and  Grates,  all  Boroughs. 

Electrical — 

I  Chief  of  Division,  all  Boroughs, 
I  Assistant,    assigned    to    Brooklyn, 

3  Inspectors,  averaging  76  buildings  each.    These  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  mechanics  employed. 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

Number  of  school  premises — 68. 

General  Repairs — 

I  General  Inspector, 

3  Inspectors,  averaging  23  buildings  each. 

Sanitary — 

I  Inspector,  68  buildings. 

Furniture — 

I   Inspector,  68  buildings. 
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Heating  and  Ventilating — 

2  Inspectors,  34  buildings  each. 

Electrical — 

I  Inspector   (covering  also  upper  part  of  Manhattan). 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Number  of  school  premises — 219. 

General  Repairs — 

I  General  Inspector, 

7  Inspectors,   averaging  31   buildings  each. 

Sanitai-y — 

I  Asst.  Chief  of  Division, 

4  Inspectors,  including  one  foreman  plumber,  averaging  55  buildings  each. 

Furniture^ 

Work  is  handled  by  the  Workshop  force,  together  with  some  other 
assistance,  and  not  being  satisfactory  will  be  changed  at  an  early  date 
to  suit  present  conditions. 

Heating  and  Ventilating — 

4  Inspectors,  averaging  55  buildings  each. 

Electrical — 

I  Asst.  Chief  of  Division, 

I  Inspector,   together   with   the   assistance   of   the   workshop. 

Borough  of  Queens. 

Number  of  school  premises — 116. 

1  General  Inspector, 

4  Inspectors,   averaging  29  buildings   each. 

Sanitary — 

2  Inspectors,   averaging  58  buildings  each. 

Furniture — 

1  Inspector,    116   buildings    (also   receives    assistance    from   Repair   In- 

spectors). 

Heating  and  Ventilating — 

2  Inspectors,  averaging  58  buildings  each. 

Electrical — 

1  Inspector,   116  buildings, 

2  Mechanics. 

Borough  of  Richmond. 

Number  of  school  premises — ^44. 

General  Repairs — 

1  General  Inspector, 

2  Inspectors,  averaging  22  buildings  each. 
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Sanitary — 

I   Inspector,  44  buildings. 

Furniture — 

I   Inspector,  44  buildings. 

Heating  and  Ventilating — 
I   Inspector,  44  buildings. 

Electrical — 

I   Inspector,  44  buildings    (does  most  of   his   repair  work). 

The  Finance  Departmcni  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  inspec- 
tion force  should  be  materially  reduced. 

This  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  question  of  fixation  of  policy. 
The  increase  of  liability  of  the  City,  as  to  accidents,  and  more  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  property  in  the  absence  of  prompt  repairs,  done  under 
efficient  supervision. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  seven  Repair  Inspectors  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  each  with  about  33  buildings.  A  reduction  of  two  men 
would  leave  but  five  to  handle  the  repairs  in  that  borough,  each  with  45 
buildings,  and  with  the  safety  of  some  55,000  pupils  under  his  care. 

The  sanitary,  furniture,  heating  and  electrical  men  only  look  after 
work  in  their  lines  of  trade,  the  repair  men  all  else. 

Rather  an  increase  in  all  the  branches  than  a  decrease. 

Attached  is  a  sheet  (Exhibit  3-C)  showing  the  apportionment  of  the 
force  in  such  form  as  to  permit  of  comparison  of  one  borough  with 
another. 

Absolute  even  apportionment  of  the  force  under  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendents is  almost  impossible,  but  it  has  been  nearly  attained. 

All  of  these  men  are  handled  by  means  of  administration  diagrams, 
which,  however,  do  not  disclose  any  designation  for  either  Repair  or 
Corporate  Stock  men,  that  being  deemed  unimportant  for  the  particular 
use  which  the  diagrams  serve. 

Copies  are  enclosed  of  those  for  the  Main  Office  (Exhibit  3-D)  ; 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Manhattan  (Exhibit  3-E).  whose  office,  be- 
ing adjacent  to  that  of  the  Superintendent,  requires  less  clerical  force 
than  that  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Brooklyn  (Exhibit  3-F)  ; 
diagram  for  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Queens  is  also  given  (Exhibit 
3-G),  that  for  The  Bronx  and  Richmond  being  along  the  same  lines, 
but  with  fewer  men. 

Question  12. — \\'hat  effect  upon  your  work  has  resulted  from  reduc- 
tions which  the  fiscal  authorities  have  made  in  the  last  two  years  ? 

The  net  result  is  the  postponement  of  about  one-third  of  the  work 
contemplated  for  each  year. 

It  operates  to  disorganize  all  estimates  for  the  larger  repairs. 

Thus,  each  inspector  knows  the  limit  to  which  he  may  include  repairs 
for  his  district. 
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He  therefore  naturally  adjusts  some  of  the  items  to  cover  a  com- 
pleted piece  of  work,  such  as  the  painting  of  the  interior  of  a  building, 
or  putting  on  a  new  roof,  or  alterations  in  partitions,  so  as  to  enlarge 
or  otherwise  change  classrooms  or  playgrounds,  etc.,  etc. 

Readjustment  Due  to  Cut 

When  his  budget  is  cut  he  must  readjust  his  work,  and  this  at  once 
opens  the  door  for  departure  from  the  original  field  notes,  copies  of 
which  were  shown  as  Exhibit  3-B. 

Reapportionment  of  Funds  as  Reduced 

When  the  notice  of  the  final  grants  is  received  instructions  are  issued 
to  the  Deputy  Superintendents,  as,  for  instance,  those  for  1912  were  is- 
sued as  Deputy  Superintendents'  Letter  No.  653,  dated  December  21, 
191 1,  copy  being  here  given  as  Exhibit  4-A. 

If  the  funds  were  granted  on  the  1;^%  basis  of  cost,  as  proposed 
by  the  Building  Committee,  every  one  could  be  held  to  the  lists  of  work 
originally  prepared. 

If  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  decides  that  this  per- 
centage is  too  great,  then  it  should  so  instruct  the  Board  of  Education, 
stating  what  it  will  allow,  so  that  the  estimate  could  be  made  on  that 
basis. 

What  the  effect  of  the  postponement  of  repairs  to  a  building  may 
be,  is  largely  problematical,  except  that  certain  results  are  sure  to  follow 
defective  roofs,  leaders,  water,  stair  and  gas  work. 

Question  ij. — How  is  the  Budget  for  operating  your  Department — 
Bureau — made  ? 

Answer  to  this  is  shown  quite  clearly  by  the  attached  exhibits : 
Exhibit  4-B:     Copy  of  Schedule  for  Officers,  Clerks,  etc.,  for  1912. 
Exhibit  4-C:     Copy  of   Schedule    for   Inspecting  and   Draughting 

Corps. 
Exhibit  4-D :     Copy  of  Schedule  for  Mechanics. 
These  finally  reappear  in  the  form  shown  in  the  Budget,  pages  112 
to  117  inclusive  (Exhibit  4-E). 

Question  14. — What  effects  have  curtailments  made  in  it  had  upon 
your  work? 

The  estimate  for  an  increase  of  the  force  is  made  only  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  needs. 

One  instance  may  be  shown  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  by  the  Superintendent,  and  by 
him  sent,  with  a  most  earnest  endorsement,  to  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  relative  to  the  employment 
of  a  sheet-metal  worker,  copy  of  which  is  given  as  Exhibit  4-F. 
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The  amount  of  money  involved  was  very  small  compared  with  the 
great  good  that  could  have  been  accomplished. 

One  of  the  results  is  that  the  Special  Committee  on  Heating  and 
Ventilating  is  carrying  on  its  investigation  without  the  very  necessary 
data  which  the  allowance  of  the  man.  as  explained  in  the  letter  above 
referred  to  (Exhibit  4-F)  would  have  given. 

The  data  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere,  just  at  present,  although 
both  Boston  and  Chicago  have  committees  working  on  the  problem — 
Chicago  for  two  years,  and  not  ready  to  report. 

The  question  is  the  relation  of  temperature  to  humidity,  or  vice  versa, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  physical  and  mental  results  with  school  children. 

Another  instance  is  shown  in  the  failure  to  grant  additional  draughts- 
men for  the  Corporate  Stock  Account  who  were  included  in  our  Bud- 
get, although  the  Finance  Department  was  in  full  possession  of  all  data 
as  to  Corporate  Stock  Budget  then  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
the  ]\Iayor,  and  the  further  fact  that  our  force  was  not  much  more  than 
half  what  it  was  when  we  were  busy  in  1907- 1908. 

Exhibit  4-G 

This  is  rather  clearly  brought  out  by  my  answer,  dated  April  16, 
1912  (Exhibit  4-G),  to  Mr.  George  L.  Terrell,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  who  was  one  of  a  committee  of  four  sent  up  by 
the  Comptroller  in  response  to  complaint  of  this  Bureau  to  its  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  to  look  into  the  needs  of  an  increase  in 
our  force. 

The  paragraph  on  page  4  marked  (x)  as  a  part  of  answer  to  his 
Question  No.  7  shows  the  delay  in  the  Finance  Department  alone — 
January  24  to  March  14. 

The  resolution  failed,  however,  of  passage  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, due,  according  to  the  statements  made  by  some  of  the  members, 
to  nothing  concerning  the  merits  thereof. 

What  the  next  move  is  to  be,  is  not  at  all  certain,  as  the  Building 
Committee  has  not  reached  a  decision,  but  it  is  very  plain  that  had  these 
eighteen  (18)  men  been  allowed  in  the  Budget  our  work  would  not  be 
behind,  as  it  is. 

Question  15. — What  reports  upon  the  condition  of  buildings  does 
your  Department — Bureau — keep? 

This  question  has  been  raised  many,  many  times,  but  not  anyone  as 
yet  has  been  able  to  devise  any  form  or  method  which  could  be  operated 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  be  of  the  slightest  use. 

Each  Deputy  Superintendent  has  an  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  buildings  under  his  charge,  and  can  answer  at  once  definitely  any 
question  as  to  needs  or  conditions.  This  knowledge  is  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  inspectors,  w^ho  are  visiting  the  building  daily. 
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One  plan  proposed  was  to  have  a  large  book  in  which  would  be  en- 
tered all  of  the  work  and  the  cost  thereof  against  each  building.  When 
started  it  was  found  that,  to  be  of  any  service,  the  list  of  work  must  be 
in  detail,  represented  during  the  season  by  several  thousand  printed 
pages  of  specifications,  aside  from  the  thousands  of  folios  of  typewrit- 
ten matter. 

Neither  the  Deputy  Superintendents  nor  Inspectors  consulted  it,  as 
they  knew  what  had  been  done,  and  no  book  could  be  made  to  show 
what  relation  that  bore  to  the  building,  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  what  fur- 
ther things  were  needed,  or  whether  proposed  work  was  desirable  or 
necessary. 

Nothing  could  be  devised  to  take  the  place  of  intimate  personal 
knowledge  where  conditions  were  changing  almost  daily. 

The  need  for  repairs  is  clearly  shown  by  the  unrevised  field  notes  of 
the  Inspectors,  and  what  can  be  done  by  these  same  notes  revised  by 
the  Deputy  Superintendents. 

The  costs  against  each  building  are  kept  by  the  Auditing  Bureau  and 
published  in  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statistical  Report. 

Accurate  lists  of  all  boilers,  engines,  etc.,  are  kept,  together  with 
such  memoranda  as  the  Chief  of  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Division 
requires  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  their  condition. 

Thus,  when. the  persons  raising  the  question  have  looked  over  the 
situation,  they  have  not  been  able  to  devise  a  workable  economical 
scheme  that  would  be  of  any  real  use. 

Question  i6. — What  records  concerning  condition  of  heating  and 
ventilating  plants? 

Complete  records  are  kept  on  cards,  of  which  Exhibit  4-H  is  a 
sample. 

These,  of  course,  are  supplemented  by  special  memoranda  relating 
to  particular  items,  budgetary  notes  and  record  books,  in  brief,  form 
matters  reported  as  needing  attention. 

"  Question  if. — Is  it  possible  to  find  out  from  the  records  in  your  of- 
fice what  was  the  condition  of  the  ventilating  system  and  the  thermo- 
stats in  a  particular  school  on  a  given  day  ? 

It  would  be  almost  physically  impossible  to  keep  record  showing 
condition  of  every  thermostat,  etc.,  in  all  our  schools  for  each  day.  We 
have  records,  showing  reported  troubles  and  how  they  were  cared  for, 
from  which  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  other  serious  defects  existed  at 
that  time. 

The  general  character  of  the  equipment  is  on  record  in  this  office  on 
card  system,  which  is  kept  up  to  date  fairly  accurately. 

Question  18. — Are  the  functions  of  the  Building  Committee  clearly 
separated  from  those  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings? 
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By  reference  to  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Section  16 
(Committee  on  Buildings),  and  Section  25  (Committee  on  Care  of 
Buildings),  also  to  Sections  30  and  31  (Superintendent  and  Deputy  Su- 
perintendents of  School  Buildings,  respectively;,  and  Section  115  (Jani- 
tors, etc. ),  it  will  be  found  that  apparently  no  conflict  exists. 

Question  ip. — Are  the  functions  of  the  Building  Committee  clearly 
separated  from  those  of  the  Supplies  Committee? 

By  reference  to  By-Laws,  Section  16  (Committee  on  Buildings), 
and  Section  17  (Committee  on  Supplies),  also  to  Sections  30  and  31 
(Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendents  of  School  Buildings,  re- 
spectively), and  Section  32  (Superintendent  of  School  Supplies),  also 
Section  36  (Contracts),  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  apparently  no  con- 
flict. 

But  the  Committee  on  Buildings  has,  from  time  to  time,  asserted  that 
Subdivision  2,  Section  17,  should  be  changed  so  as  to  give  that  Commit- 
tee absolute  control  of  its  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is,  however,  a  lack  of  unity  of  action,  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial and  economical  if  there  was  a  revision  of  affairs,  whereby  the 
heating,  cleaning,  janitors'  supplies  and  fuel  would  be  under  one  com- 
mittee, on  the  plan  contained  in  my  report  to  President  \\'inthrop,  under 
date  of  February  6,  19 12.  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  as  Exhibit  4-L 

Question  20. — What  tests  are  regularly  made  concerning  the  venti- 
lation of  schools? 

None.     We  have  not  adequate  or  competent  staff  to  care  for  this. 

Fairly  accurate  conditions  are  reported  by  the  regular  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Inspectors  as  may  be  needed. 

Even  the  one  man  needed,  as  outlined  in  the  Superintendent's  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  (Exhibit  4-F)  would  be 
a  great  help. 

There  should  be  a  competent  man  and  an  assistant  constantly  em- 
ployed on  this  work,  especially  setting  of  dampers,  etc.,  etc. 

Question  21.-. — How  many  schools  have  humidifying  apparatus? 

At  present  eight  (8)  schools  have  some  form  of  humidifying  ap- 
paratus, six  (6)  with  automatic  control,  with  contracts  out  for  eight  (8) 
more. 

There  are  also  some  with  hand  control. 

We  are  distinctly  in  favor  of  these  installations,  believing  them  to  be 
necessary,  and  that,  when  final  determination  is  reached  as  to  relation 
of  humidity  and  heat,  as  hereto  set  forth,  they  will  be  very  effective, 
especially  in  allaying  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  nose. 
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Qucstio)i  22. — In  how  many  schools  are  air-washers  provided? 

One,  and  another  provided  for. 

We  wish  to  install  others,  now  that  there  is  automatic  control  of 
humidity  with  air-washing,  but  the  Committee  is  reserving  decision 
pending  results  of  investigation  by  Special  Committee. 

Question  Jj. — How  many  have  vacuum  cleaning  plants?  What  tests 
have  been  made  of  this  method? 

None  have  been  installed,  although  the  new  high  schools  are  piped 
so  that  the  apparatus  can  be  installed  just  as  soon  as  one  can  be  found 
that  will  satisfy  the  requirements. 

Tests  have  been  made  of  all  of  the  apparatus  presented. 

Wq  require  that  the  manufacturers  shall  set  up  their  machines  in 
two  rooms  of  a  building  designated  by  us,  and  that  when  they  are  ready 
they  shall  be  tested  in  the  presence  of  our  Mechanical  Engineer,  Electri- 
cal Engineer  and  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors.  These  three  men,  there- 
fore, cover  the  three  basic  elements  in  vacuum  cleaning  machines. 

We  require,  further,  that  they  shall  not  only  clean,  but  that  their 
operation  shall  show  sufficient  saving  over  present  methods  to  defray 
the  costs  of  operation,  oil  and  electrical  current,  and  also  of  repairs. 
Depreciation  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  would  be  on  a  light 
machine. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  add  to  expenses  by  installing 
a  machine  at  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  dollars,  plus  cost  of  opera- 
tion, etc.,  etc. 

None  of  the  concerns  has  yet  been  able  to  meet  even  a  portion  of 
these  conditions. 

It  would  be  different  if  our  floors  were  carpeted. 

Question  24. — How  many  of  the  school  buildings  are  fireproof? 

There  was  one  in  the  old  City  of  New  York  when  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  School  Buildings  took  office.  That  was  erected  in  about 
1867,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  the  coach  and  car 
builder,  who  was  a  Ward  Trustee. 

The  present  Superintendent  included  in  the  buildings  designed  by 
him,  after  taking  office  in  1891,  a  fireproof  first  story,  paved  with  as- 
phalt. 

The  Building  Law  was  amended  in  1894  so  that  all  school  buildings 
thereafter  erected  over  thirty-five  (35)  feet  in  height  were  to  be  made 
fireproof. 

There  were  none  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Bronx  River,  when  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1895.  None  in  Queens 
or  Richmond,  and  only  one  in  Brooklyn  at  the  time  of  consolidation,  in 
1898. 
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The  records  now  are : 


Fireproof 

Borough  of  Manhattan 69 

Borough  of  The  Bronx 28 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 65 

Borough  of  Queens 20 

Borough  of  Richmond  4 

186  62  253 

Question  2^. — Is  there  a  uniform  code  of  fire  signals  in  all  the  build- 
ings ? 

All  buildings,  of  a  size  requiring  same,  have  gongs  of  electro-mechan- 
ical, electrical  or  mechanical  construction,  by  means  of  which  the  prin- 
cipals may  direct  rapid  dismissals. 

Others  have  also,  in  addition,  classroom  bells  and  telephones,  and 
signal  stations,  placed  at  various  parts  of  the  buildings,  by  means  of 
which  the  need  for  rapid  dismissal  may  be  communicated  to  the  princi- 
pals' offices. 

There  is  no  uniform  code  of  signals,  but  a  suggestion  as  to  what  the 
City  Superintendent  desired  was  forwarded  to  the  principals  in  General 
Circular  No.  31,  dated  June  12,  1911.  This  matter  is  out  of  our  juris- 
diction, but  we  concur  in  the  suggestion  offered. 

Question  26. — What  success  have  you  had  in  keeping  stair  doors 
closed? 

It  depends  largely  upon  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  is  working  on  the  matter. 

Question  2y. — When  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  changes  in  con- 
tracts involving  additional  expense,  what  is  the  process  necessary  to  se- 
cure proper  authorization?     How  much  time  does  it  require? 

Matter  must  be  agreed  upon,  first,  by  the  Superintendent  and  con- 
tractors, then  to  the  Building  Committee  for  approval,  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  financial  ability,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  ap- 
proval. 

Not  much  time,  except  in  event  of  delayed  Board  meetings,  but  even 
with  the  approval  of  the  Building  Committee  the  contractor  is  willing  to 
proceed. 

Where,  however,  such  should  exceed  the  amount  specifically  appro- 
priated for  a  building  or  equipment,  it  would  be  a  lengthy  process,  neces- 
sitating approval  as  well  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
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Question  2S. — What  inventories  does  your  Department  make?  What 
is.  done  with  these  inventories  ? 

Subdivision  19  of  Section  116  of  the  By-Laws  provides  that  janitors 
shall  keep  inventories  of  all  movable  furniture,  etc.,  and  subdivision  20 
further  explains  this  and  provides  for  receipts  and  deliveries. 

Inventories  of  materials  on  hand,  used  by  our  own  mechanics,  are 
made  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July,  each  year,  and  filed  in 
this  ofiice,  to  be  used  as  matters  of  reference. 

\''ery  truly  yours, 

9  Enclosures.  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

Continuation  of  Report  to  Professor  Moore  (4). 
May  4,  1912. 

Before  answering  questions 

8 — \\^hat  is  the  effect  upon  your  work  of  the  present  method  of 
allowing  money  for  the  building  of  schools? 

9 — \\'hat  is  the  effect  of  the  present  method  of  fixing  salaries? 
10 — \\'hat  has  been  the  experience  of  your  Department  in  securing 
and  keeping  a  thoroughly  capable  staff? 

I  referred  them  to  some  of  our  people  who  are  continually  confronted 
with  these  matters  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  business. 

I  referred  them  to  some  of  our  people  who  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  these  matters  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  business. 

Their  memorandum  replies  are  perhaps  all  along  the  same  line,  but 
from  somewhat  different  points  of  view. 

I  have  therefore  decided  to  insert  them  as  received,  although  they 
were  evidently  not  prepared  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  first  here  given  is  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Douglass,  Chief  Clerk,  who 
handles  all  Civil  Service  matters,  and,  in  my  temporary  absence,  is  really 
the  executive.  He  has  had  engineering  experience,  and  has  been  with 
us  for  about  eighteen  (18)  years. 

Answer  to  Question  8: 

"It  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  Corporate  Stock  issued  in  one  bulk  amount, 
instead  of  a  certain  amount  for  each  building,  and  then  have  that  sum  subdivided,  as 
it  is  at  times,  into  four  amounts— Construction,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electric  and 
Furniture.  This  would  do  away  with  all  the  red  tape  of  having  balances  at  one 
building  transferred  to  meet  deficiencies  at  others.  We  would,  of  course,  give  the 
items,  as  is  done  now,  to  make  up  the  total  amount.  This  would  save  an  enormous 
amount  of  detail  work,  both  at  the  Department  of  Education  and  at  the  Finance 
Department,  and  when  the  schedule  was  completed  there  would  be  only  one  balance, 
which  could  be  quickly  utilized,  instead  of  having  a  balance  for  each  of  the  four  items 
that  go  to  make  up  the  amount  for  a  building,  or  a  balance  on  each  of  the  items 
that   make  up  the  schedule. 
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Answer  to  Question  9  : 

"The  present  method  of  fixing  salaries  and  having  our  force  schedulized  as  it  is 
now  is  certainly  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  department,  nor  would  it  be  for  any 
construction  corporation  such  as  this  bureau  really  is. 

"As  matters  arc  at  present,  we  are  given  a  schedule  of  employees,  so  many  of  each 
grade  and  at  such  a  salary,  and  are  not  allowed  to  change  the  number  or  the  salary 
in  any  way  whatever  without  having  first  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Build- 
ings, the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  which  procedure  sometimes  consumes  months  and  at  the  end 
we  may  not  get  it  at  all. 

"For  instance,  if  we  have  a  certain  number  of  draughtsmen  or  other  employees  at 
$1,800  per  annum  and  dne  leaves  the  department,  we  arc  not  permitted  to  employ  two 
at  $900  each  per  annum  (although  we  can  see  at  the  time  where  such  action  would 
increase  the  eflRciency  of  the  working  force),  without  first  going  through  the  various 
steps  as  cited.  Cases  of  this  kind  can  be  given  where  they  failed  to  go  through 
the  various  steps  and  were  lost  somewhere." 

Answer  to  Question  10: 

"As  to  our  experience  in  securing  and  keeping  a  thoroughly  capable  staff,  would 
say  it  is  most  discouraging.     In  the  first  place,  take  the  clerical  force. 

"We  are  permitted  to  pay  first  grade  clerks  but  $300  per  annum,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  we  usually  get  from  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  what  the 
good  business  concerns  do  not  want.  When  we  do  reach  a  boy  on  the  list  who  is 
willing  to  accept  this  amount,  and  after  a  year's  experience,  when  he  is  becoming  of 
value  to  the  office  (at  which  time  an  increase  could  be  made  provided  we  had  the 
funds  and  were  permitted),  he  is  either  transferred  to  some  other  department 
or  connects  himself  with  a  private  concern,  for  financial  gain. 

"For  the  past  two  or  three  years  our  office  has  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
kindergarten,  as  we  have  been  unable  or  were  not  permitted  to  make  any  increases 
whatever,  although  amounts  have  been  asked  for  and  granted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion but  disallowed  by  higher  authorities.  During  this  time  we  have  lost  over  forty 
per  cent.  (40%)  of  our  office  force,  so  that  we  have  been  almost  continually  break- 
ing in  new  assistants.  Therefore,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
is  not  what  it  should  be. 

"For  the  same  reasons,  this  statement  equally  applies  to  other  branches  of  the 
Bureau." 

The  following  is  from  ]\Ir.  Franklin  A.  Green,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent, in  charge  of  the  Draughting  Division.  Mr.  Green  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Architecture,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  in  active 
practice  of  his  profession  in  such  places  as  Chicago,  111.,  and  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  was  also  city  engineer  for  one  of  the  west  coast  cities. 

He  came  to  us  about  twelve  (12)  years  ago.  His  experience  with 
us  has  been  in  the  draughting  room,  in  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  new  buildings. 

Answer  to  Question  8.  asked  by  Dr.  j\Ioore : 

"Present  method  hampers  and  delays  our  work  at  times,  owing  to  unforeseen 
conditions  at  site  or  changes  in  requirements,  which  may  raise  the  cost  of  a  particular 
operation  above  the  estimated  allowance  for  same.  When  this  occurs,  the  added 
amount  necessary  to  complete  the  work  is  not  obtainable  without  long  delays. 

"A  better  way,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  make  up  the  itemized  budget  as  we 
now  do,  but  instead  of  appropriating  a  fixed  sum  against  each  operation  allow  a  total 
amount,  which  must  not  be  exceeded  and  for  which  all  work  mentioned  in  our 
estimate  must  be  accomplished. 

"This  would  facilitate  matters,  and  the  net  saving  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be 
the    same. 

"The  bookkeeping  would  also  be  very  much  simplified,  both  for  our  Auditor  and 
the  Department  of  Finance." 
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Answer  to  Question  9 : 

"The  present  method  of  fixing  salaries  has  proven  a  very  serious  handicap  to  us. 
It  has  resulted  in  taking  the  push  and  ambition  out  of  some  of  our  j'ounger  men,  and 
has  forced  a  number  of  our  best  men  to  leave  us,  the  point  being  that  they  see  no 
way  of  advancement  or  recognition  of  their  best  efforts  while  with  us  and  that  we 
are  absolutely  unable  to  hold  the  most  efficient  and  valuable  men  when  they  receive 
better  propositions  from  the  outside,  as  they  constantly  do. 

"It  is  the  really  ambitious  and  valuable  man  who  will  not  settle  down  into  a  rut, 
either  in  his  work  or  in  his  salary,  and  it  is  also  this  type  of  man  who  has  little 
trouble  in  obtaining  quick  recognition  on  the  outside. 

"We  should  be  able,  at  times,  to  promptly  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  a 
valuable  man,  especially  when  backed  by  tenders  of  better  pay  from  the  outside. 

"Another  equally  serious  point  is  the  fact  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount 
or  stress  of  our  work,  whether  we  have  a  large  budget  for  the  year  or  a  small  one,  we 
can  only  increase  our  force  after  the  utmost  difficulty  and  delay.  This  is  directly 
responsible,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  serious  discrepancy  between  the  buildings  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  budget  and  the  amount  of  work  done. 

"We  have  been  endeavoring  since  last  August  to  obtain  eighteen  (t8)  men,  and 
have  little  hope  of  getting  them  now." 

Answer  to  Question  10: 

"We  have  been  able  to  keep  a  most  effective  and  capable  staff  when  we  were 
able  to  handle  this  staff  as  would  any  other  business  concern.  Our  work  is  as  in- 
teresting, practical  and  advanced  as  any  work  being  done  in  this,  the  largest  city  in 
this  country,  and  good  men  are  very  willing  to  work  with  us.  No  good  and  capable 
man,  however,  is  willing  to  work  on  year  after  year,  increasing  in  efficiency  and 
experience,  without  a  financial  recognition  for   his  services. 

"Our  policy  has  always  been  to  employ  men  at  or  below  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  men  of  their  grades,  and  to  advance  them  within  certain  limits  as  they 
become  more  valuable  to  us. 

"Our  experience  has  shown  us,  after  many  investigations  and  inquiries  made 
during  a  long  period  of  years  past  that  we  are  not  paying  nor  have  we  paid 
higher  wages  than  those  commanded  by  the  same  class  of  men  in  similar  work  outside. 
As  cited  in  answer  to  Question  9,  under  the  present  system  of  a  fixed  budget  and  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  no  advancement  of  recognition  of  a  man's  services,  we  cannot 
keep  good  men.  The  result  of  this  is  a  constant  retardation  of  our  work  and  a  loss 
of  efficiency  through  having  to  break  in  new  men. 

"The  cost  of  the  preparation  of  plans  has  increased  rather  than  decreased  under 
this  ruling,  although  an  advancement  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  phase. 

"We  need  a  flexible  budget  in  this  particular,  the  total  amount  allowed  us  fixed, 
if  you  will,  but  so  arranged  that  we  can  handle  our  force  as  we  feel  necessary. 

"We  certainly  can  judge  this  far  better  thany  any  outsider,  especially  non-technical, 
untrained  people  who  have  never  employed  draughtsmen,  and  therefore  cannot  under- 
stand the  peculiar  needs  and  difficulties." 

]\Ir.  McCann,  whose  report  follows,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  Chief  of  the  Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing Division. 

In  re  Dr.  ]^Ioore's  questions : 

"8.  With  present  method  of  allotment  of  funds  for  building  new  schools,  the 
difficulty  frequently  arises  that  the  funds  allotted  to  a  certain  school  prove  inadequate 
because  of  changes  from  preliminary  data  of  requirements  and  upon  which  such  allot- 
ment of  funds  was  made.  This  ties  up  the  award  of  contracts  in  such  cases  until 
more  funds  can  be  obtained,  whereas  the  general  fund  to  cover  several  schools,  the 
amounts  saved  in  most  cases  can  be  used  to  cover  such  unexpected  additional  ex- 
penses in  other  cases,  without  delay. 
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"g.  The  present  salary  schedule  compels  us  to  pay  some  men  more  than  they 
are  really  worth,  and  to  put  on  new  men  at  higher  salaries  than  they  merit  in  some 
cases,  while  preventing  us  from  getting  other  much  better  men  because  we  may  not  pay 
them  adequately.  Also,  it  means  that  we  lose  our  best  men  every  little  while  because 
we  cannot  increase  their  salaries  to  what  they  are  offered  and  are  worth  to  outsiders, 
after  they  have  obtained  instruction  and  experience  in  this  office. 

"10.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  we  have  had  fourteen  (14)  draughtsmen  work 
for  us  from  three  months  to  three  or  four  years  and  then  leave  us,  for  better  pay 
in  most  cases. 

■'The  necessary  training  of  these  men  has  been  very  expensive  to  us  in  that  the 
time  of  our  experienced  men  had  to  be  given  repeatedly  to  such  training  instead  of  to 
their  proper  work,  and,  unfortunately,  those  who  stayed  the  longest  were  often  the 
least  desirable,  because,  being  least  able  to  get  better  pay  outside,  they  obviously 
were  the  least  efficient. 

"As  to  securing  capable  staff,  the  salaries  offered  do  not  tempt  the  really  capable, 
experienced  men.  The  capable  men  we  now  have  are,  almost  without  exception,  men 
who  started  in  here  with  little  experience,  and,  being  capable,  have  worked  up  to 
positions  of  trust,  being  kept  here  by  promotions  in  open  competitive  examinations 
in  most  cases,  or  increased  in  salary  prior  to  present  salary  fixing  methods,  and  I  am  in 
daily  fear  of  losing  them." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Thomas,  Electrical  Engineer,  Chief 
of  the  Electrical  Division : 

Answering  questions  of  Dr.  Moore  I  have  to  state  as  follows : 

'"8.  In  the  absence  of  specific  information  on  making  original  estimates  for 
electrical  equipments,  often  an  insufficient  sum  is  requested ;  when  plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  prepared  and  work  figured,  and  funds  granted  be  found  inadequate,  the 
work,  pending  the  application  for  and  granting  of  additional  funds,  is  held  up  in- 
definitely, thereby  holding  up  the  general  construction  work.  In  other  cases  we  have 
more  funds  than  needed. 

"Tf  funds  be  granted  in  a  lump  sum  as  formerly,  the  amount  as  needed  for  each 
building  could  be  taken  from  fund,  and  in  the  end  total  amount  granted  would  be  no 
greater  for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  under  the  present  system. 

"9.  Some  men  are  paid  less  than  they  are  worth  to  us,  while  others  are  paid 
too  much.  In  our  case  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good,  experienced  electrical  man  at  a 
salary  allowed  for  the  position,  and  in  consequence  we  have  to  educate  the  men 
sent  us. 

"10.  As  soon  as  a  man,  particularly  in  the  draughting  force,  gets  familiar  with  our 
work  and  thoroughly  experienced  so  that  he  is  worth  something  to  us,  he  is  offered 
more  salary  by  other  departments  or  private  parties  and  leaves  the  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  don't  learn  are  a  handicap  to  us. 

"Also,  we  are  compelled  to  promote  men,  who,  from  capability  and  experience,  are 
not  entitled  to  same." 

Xone  of  the  reports  breathe  the  bitterness  that  possesses  them  when 
we  are  demanding  a  certain  output  of  work  and  they  are  confronted  by 
the  hard  and  fast  conditions. 

Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education,  after  careful  consideration 
and  report  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings  upon  various  applications  for 
increases  of  salary  by  the  inspectors,  adopted  a  schedule  whereby  in- 
spectors entering  the  service  were  to  receive  $30  per  week,  for  the  first 
three  years,  and,  if  satisfactory,  would  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  in- 
creased to  S33  per  week.  and.  after  a  further  three  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  were  to  be  increased  to  $36  per  week,  which  was  the  maximum. 
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The  operation  of  this  schedule  stilled  all  complaints,  caused  the  men 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions,  and  to  strive  earnestly  to  obtain  the 
advance  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  through  satisfactory  service. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  refused,  however,  to 
include  in  our  allowance  funds  to  meet  these  natural  increases,  to  which 
the  men  who  entered  the  service  at  the  time  the  scheme  was  put  in  opera- 
tion believe  they  are  entitled.    This  has  caused  endless  dissatisfaction. 

Few  people,  outside  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession,  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  employment  of  draughtsmen.  They  have  no 
union,  there  is  not  a  fixed  output  of  work,  and  therefore  salaries  are 
based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  various  individuals.  Some  draughtsmen 
develop  the  faculty  of  taking  hold  of  certain  classes  of  work,  and  become 
extremely  valuable,  and  are  paid  accordingly. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  class  of  employees  is  the  con- 
stant efifort  of  the  great  majority  of  them  to  improve  themselves  through 
continual  study.    This  naturally  results  in  better  service  and  pay. 

This  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  situation,  and,  in  order  to  meet  the 
constant  changes,  some  years  ago  we  graded  the  men  in  certain  classes 
with  a  $2. 50  per  week  variation.  We  proposed  to  increase  a  man  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  per  week,  after  each  satisfactory  year  of  service  to  the  limit 
of  his  grade,  and  there  he  would  stop  automatically. 

The  operation  of  this  was  most  admirable,  for  it  removed  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  discontent — that  of  salar}'  troubles. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  last  year,  when  the  proposed  new  Charter 
was  before  the  Legislature,  and  the  men's  payroll  was  at  the  same  time 
being  delayed  and  withheld  for  trivial  reasons,  that  the  output  of  work 
for  several  months  was  scarcely  fifty  per  cent.  (50%)  of  normal,  the 
nen-ousness  and  unrest  affecting  even  our  best  and  most  reliable  men. 

Under  the  method  of  schedulizing  the  salaries  recently  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Department  this  arrangement  with  the  men  cannot  be  car- 
ried out. 

It  is  a  conservative  statement  of  the  situation  to  say  that  no  corpora- 
tion could  conduct  its  business  successfully  under  any  such  conditions, 
for,  instead  of  tying  the  administrative  officers  up  in  the  manner  which 
exists  in  this  Department  at  the  present  time,  they  would  be  given  a  lump 
sum  for  salaries,  with  the  requirements  that  they  obtain  certain  results. 
This  is  the  method  formerly  followed  in  this  Bureau,  no  increases  or 
changes  being  made  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

This  enabled  us  to  act  quickly  in  cases  of  emergency,  as,  for  instance, 
recently,  where  the  chief  of  our  detail  section,  a  man  who  has  been  with 
us  for  six  years,  and  whom  we  have  educated  to  fill  this  important  posi- 
tion, was  offered  a  partnership  in  the  office  of  an  architect  whom  we 
know.  This  proposition  was  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  a  certain 
income. 
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From  the  conditions  existing  it  was  simply  impossible  for  us  to  make 
any  arrangements  with  our  man  as  to  when  we  would  be  able  to  meet 
the  offer  which  he  had  received  from  outside.  He  understood  the  diffi- 
culty quite  as  well  as  we  did,  and  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Department,  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Mayor, 
and  that  the  least  time  possible  to  favorably  consider  it  by  all  parties 
would  be  about  three  months,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
blocked  in  any  one  of  the  above  departments. 

He  has  therefore  closed  the  matter  and  accepted  the  new  position, 
to  take  effect  the  first  of  the  coming  month,  remaining  here  this  month 
more  for  family  than  other  reasons,  as  the  change  necessitates  his  taking 
up  his  residence  in  another  city. 

The  loss  of  this  man  will  disorganize  completely  that  section  of  the 
draughting  room,  as  we  have  not  another  individual  to  take  his  place  at 
the  present  time. 

Those  representatives  of  the  Finance  Department  who  had  to  do 
with  such  matters  regard  Draughtsmen  as  of  the  same  class  as  brick- 
layers, all  alike,  and  that  anyone  picked  up  in  answer  to  an  advertisement 
will  be  able  to  perform  any  class  of  work  wished. 

This  is  made  more  clear  in  my  answer  to  Air.  Terrell,  shown  as  Ex- 
hibit 4-G. 

That  our  office  can  turn  out  the  work  if  we  are  not  unreasonably 
hampered  is  shown  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

For  instance,  during  the  year  1906  we  turned  out  plans  and  specifi- 
cations and  let  contracts  for  the  general  construction  of  new  buildings 
to  the  amount  of  $7,972,590,  besides  about  $2,281,000  in  equipment  con- 
tracts.    The  output  of  other  years  has  been  almost  as  great. 

Owing  to  financial  troubles,  or  changes  in  administration,  or  other 
causes,  there  scarcely  has  been  a  time  when  the  Board  of  Education 
could  know  what  its  allowance  of  Corporate  Stock  for  the  construction 
of  new  school  buildings  would  be  for  any  two  consecutive  years. 

Circumstances  have  been  such  that  each  year  of  great  building  ac- 
tivity was  followed  by  one  in  which  very  much  less  was  undertaken,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

This  really  has  been  the  reason  why  the  part-time  situation  has  never 
been  wiped  out. 

The  present  administration  is  trying  to  allow  something  like  a  certain 
sum  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  each  year,  but  it  has  tied  it  up  with 
these  salary  fixations  so  that  we  cannot  get  out  the  work  of  the  present 
allotment  of  some  twenty-seven  (27)  items  of  new  buildings  and  addi- 
tions within  the  twelve  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  out  plans  and  specifications  for  double  that  amount  of  w^ork, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  Budget  for  1912-1913  by  the  Building 
Committee. 
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Economy  in  operating  this  or  any  other  office  demands  the  employ- 
ment of  as  many  people  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  overhead 
charges  to  a  minimum  when  the  entire  expense  of  the  office  is  figured 
against  the  output. 

This  is  the  only  way  that  a  minimum  cost  of  production  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 


REPORT  OF  AUDITOR  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  HON.  JOHN  GREENE, 

DATED  FEBRUARY   lo,   191 1. 

February  10,  191 1. 
Hon.  John  Greene, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  your  Committee : 

That  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
report,  expressing  broadly  his  views  on  the  better  preparation 
and  presentation  of  budgets,  and  also  such  recommendation  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  make  in  the  interests  of  proper  com- 
pilation of  statistics  and  data  incidental  to  budgetary  and  gen- 
eral departmental  requirements. 

The  subject  you  have  referred  to  me  is  important,  including,  as  it 
does,  not  only  the  basic  matter  of  the  Budget,  and  the  soundness  thereof, 
but  also  a  view  of  the  various  agencies  by  and  through  which  such  basic 
matter  and  supporting  and  correlative  information  is  secured,  and  the 
proper  control  of  such  agencies.  After  this  comes  the  problem  of  col- 
lation, and  visual  presentation  of  the  financial  facts,  in  a  convincing, 
self-evident,  and  self-supporting  form.  Beyond  this  follows  publication 
of  the  Budget,  and  immediate  attack  by  the  professional  civic  theorist, 
who  earns  his  bread  and  seeks  to  justify  his  hire  by  public  comment, 
which  is  almost  invariably  critical  and  destructive,  and  but  rarely  help- 
ful, or  even  intelligent.  Then  follows  the  official  consideration  and  shap- 
ing of  the  Budget  by  the  political  economists,  who  regulate  the  volume 
of  expenditure  of  municipal  funds,  with  more  regard  for  tax  rates  and 
political  consequences  than  for  departmental  needs. 

In  my  judgment,  under  present  civic  conditions,  the  unpleasant  fea- 
tures of  the  problem  of  preparation  and  presentation  will  not  be  avoided 
by  anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  believe  there 
is  no  way  of  estopping  destructive  criticism,  or  insincere  or  unintelli- 
gent comment,  nor  should  there  be  any  fear  or  irritation  because  a  hos- 
tile attitude  is  assumed  by  some  for  political  or  newspaper  effect.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Board  of  Education,  when  handling  the 
Annual  Budget,  to  have  rigid  regard  for  truth  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, and  to  submit  data  within  such  comprehensive  form  or  forms  as 
will  insure,  to  the  intelligent  and  sincere,  a  fair  opportunity  of  studying 
school  facts  and  conditions. 
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The  Board  of  Education,  under  the  present  order  of  things,  is  re- 
quired, annually,  to  prepare  two  budgets,  viz.,  the  Tax  Budget,  for  gen- 
eral operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  Bond  Budget,  covering  contem- 
plated items  of  capital  expenditure,  such  as  sites,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. The  annual  Tax  Budget  is,  by  law,  separated  into  two  parts,  or 
funds,  known  as  the  General  School  Fund,  and  the  Special  School  Fund. 
The  General  School  Fund  covers  all  items  of  strictly  educational  char- 
acter, such  as  salaries  of  teachers,  et  al.  The  Special  School  Fund  repre- 
sents the  physical  side,  such  as  maintenance  and  operation  of  plant,  sup- 
plies, and  salaries  of  administrative  officers  and  employees. 

The  General  School  Fund. 

Before  suggesting  possible  changes  in  the  form  of  presentation  of 
the  General  School  Fund  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  existing  method  and 
form;  also  to  conditions  surrounding  same.  The  General  School  Fund 
is  based  upon  a  statutory  enactment  providing  that  said  fund  shall  be 
raised  in  bulk  and  a  minimum  amount  is  insured  by  the  provision  that  it 
shall  amount  to  not  less  than  three  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  taxable 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  municipality.  This  method 
insures  a  minimum  sum  for  purposes  of  public  education,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ously unscientific,  and  has  proven  inadequate  for  school  requirements. 
The  school  attendance  is  a  constant,  increasing  in  size  annually,  and  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  tax  assessments  and  school  growth  do  not  keep 
exact  pace,  for  the  conditions  governing  these  factors  are  wholly  unre- 
lated. The  Board  of  Education  has,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  ask,  and 
has  received,  for  many  years  past,  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  "three  mill" 
product,  and,  to  justify  the  demand  for  greater  means,  the  composition 
of  the  General  School  Fund  has  been  shown  to  the  smallest  detail. 

The  fact  that  the  City  authorities  are  required  by  law  to  raise  so  large 
a  fund  in  bulk  (which,  in  a  measure,  is  a  restriction  of  their  general 
powers  of  regulation  of  affairs),  coupled  with  the  wide  range  or  differ- 
ence in  views  between  educators  and  laymen  as  to  educational  scope  and 
policies,  defines  the  consideration  of  the  General  School  Fund  as  the 
budgetary  "storm-center."  It  affords  an  annual  opportunity  for  one 
and  all,  educator,  economist,  theorist,  politician,  civic  reformer,  irre- 
sponsible enthusiast,  and  the  seeker  for  admission  at  the  gate,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  a  popular  and  prominent  subject,  and  to  express 
their  minds  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  in  the  New  York 
City  public  schools. 

While  the  appropriation  of  educational  funds  should  be  a  matter  of 
intelligent  judgment  and  sound  common  sense,  the  elasticity  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  demand  for  retrenchment,  has  led  in  the  past  to  restricted 
appropriations  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  based  upon 
the  false  economic  viewpoint  that,  because  the  school  system  had  sur- 
vived a  preceding  year  under  a  reduced  allowance,  it  could  do  so  again. 
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and  again,  without  harm.  A  very  large  sum  might  at  any  time  be  de- 
ducted from  the  General  School  Fund,  on  the  ground  of  economy  or 
otherwise,  and  the  average  citizen  would  probably  approve  the  cut,,  and 
not  appreciate  the  harm  done,  because  the  schools  would  still  go  on,  and 
no  particular  harm  would  be  apparent  to  those  whose  interest  in  such 
matters  begins  and  ends  with  the  tax  rate.  The  politician  would  secure 
credit  for  economical  administration,  and  none  but  a  few  in  daily  touch 
would  realize  that  the  quality  of  education  furnished  had  been  impaired 
by  reason  of  enforced  overcrowding  of  classes. 

The  General  School  Fund  Budget  is  presented  in  simple  form,  al- 
though it  appears  complex  by  reason  of  its  great  volume  and  supporting 
details.     Its  salient  features  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  on  the  payroll  at  May  31  are  tabu- 
lated, and  their  automatic  increases  are  added  to  December  31  of  same 
year:  therefore,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  in  anticipation,  the  pay- 
roll at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year  for  those  particular  teachers 
is  defined.  There  is  then  added  the  automatic  increments  for  such  per- 
sons falling  due  in  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  budget.  The  cost  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  of  filling  vacancies  existing  May  31  is  then  com- 
puted, and.  finally,  there  is  inserted  an  item  to  cover  extra  compensation 
for  teaching  boys  and  mixed  classes.  All  of  these  items  are  computed 
by  inspection  and  minute  tabulation  of  each  teacher's  record,  and  the  re- 
sults are  classified  by  appropriate  grouping  by  grades  and  by  activity. 
The  cost  is  practically  fixed,  and  not  subject  to  variation,  and  may  be 
considered  a  first  claim  upon  the  fund.  The  only  unknown  element  is 
the  saving  due  to  withdrawals  from  the  service  and  replacements,  at 
lesser  salary,  for  which  adjustment  is  made  from  the  total  of  the  budget. 

2.  There  is  then  added,  in  two  parts,  an  uncertain  or  speculative 
item,  namely,  the  number  of  teachers  estimated  to  be  required  to  care 
for  enlargement  between  June  and  December  preceding  the  fiscal  year,  the 
/;///  annual  salaries  of  which  must  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  suc- 
ceeding; and  the  estimated  number  of  teachers  required  for  various  peri- 
ods of  time  to  care  for  enlargement  during  the  fiscal  year  succeeding. 
The  two  parts  of  this  item  constitute  the  weak  spots  in  the  presentation 
of  the  budget.  These  items  are  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  are  always  somewhat  inflated.  Based  upon  figures  of  reg- 
istration of  attendance,  ta^ken  at  favorable  times,  statistics  are  built  up, 
and  annually  submitted,  which  cause  an  overstatement  of  financial  re- 
quirements for  normal  enlargement  of  the  system.  The  burden  or 
odium  of  this  condition  of  affairs  has  fallen  wholly,  or  in  part,  upon 
your  Committee.  It  is  doubtless  within  your  personal  recollection  that 
I  have,  on  several  occasions,  during  past  years,  called  attention  to  this 
weakness  in  the  budget,  and  have  constantly  advocated  the  use  of  the 
factor  ''average  attendance"  as  representing  the  only  true  indication  of 
school  service  rendered,  and  by  which  the  probable  enlargement  of  the 
system  could  be  scientifically  measured.     I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion. 
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and  believe  it  would  be  unwise,  if  not  unsafe,  to  again  present  this  fea- 
ture of  the  budget  to  the  City  authorities  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 
The  fact  is.  that  the  items  for  enlargement  of  the  system  have  always 
contained,  in  essence,  not  only  provision  for  true  enlargement,  that  is, 
additional  pupils,  but  also  a  reservation  for  decreasing  the  sise  of 
classes.  In  other  words,  fimds  have  been  asked  for  one  purpose  and 
expended  for  two.  A  good  and  worthy  object  has  been  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  indirection,  w^hen  results  might  have  been  quicker,  and 
certainly  more  satisfactory  and  beyond  criticism,  had  direct  methods 
been  used.  Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  asked  or  appropriated  for  reduc- 
tions in  size  of  classes,  but,  if  you  will  refer  to  reports  of  the  City  Su- 
perintendent, you  will  find  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  size  of 
classes  has  been  reduced.  With  this  feature  of  the  budget  properly 
stated,  true  conditions  can  be  shown,  and  responsibility  for  overcrowded 
classes  will  be  placed. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  General  School  Fund  is  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  first  tabular  statement  in  the  printed  document.  Each  item 
on  that  statement  is  supported  by  detail  statements,  following  in  numeri- 
cal order,  and  reference  number  of  such  detail  statements  are  found  in 
the  main  tabular  statement.  Except  for  the  size  of  the  accounting, 
which  appalls  a  novice,  or  mere  casual  peruser,  the  method  employed  is 
very  simple,  and  any  individual  who  will  seriously  devote  a  little  time 
to  its  exarnination  can  readily  understand  it.  For  the  one  who  merely 
desires  information  on  one  or  two  points  the  index  is  available.  For 
the  student  of  statistics  no  difficulties  whatever  present  themselves. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  one  feature,  which  may  be 
termed  abnormal,  in  that,  for  a  few  years  past,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  annually  asked  for  funds  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  This  re- 
quest could  not  be  supported  except  with  the  submission  of  the  plan  in 
detail,  nor  would  it  be  complete,  as  a  matter  of  accounting,  if  difference 
in  cost  were  not  shown  in  connection  with  every  kind  and  grade  of  salary 
paid.  This  feature  alone  more  than  doubles  the  size  of  every  such  table 
in  the  printed  document,  as  every  item  has  to  be  shown  tzvice,  and  in 
comparative  form;  that  is,  for  some  years,  we  have  practically  prepared 
two  budgets,  and  presented  them  side  by  side,  and  displayed  the  differ- 
ence, item  by  item.  If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  this  feature  your 
budget  would  shrink  materially,  and  the  mass  of  figures  would  not  pre- 
sent so  formidable  an  appearance. 

Special  School  Fund. 

The  form  of  presentation  of  the  Special  School  Fund  has  been  regu- 
lated for  the  past  few  years  by  the  Comptroller's  office,  blanks  being  pro- 
vided upon  w^hich  the  information  desired  is  required  to  be  set  forth. 
When  printed  in  the  official  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education  these 
forms  are  necessarily  preserved.     It  would  appear  to  be  impracticable 
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to  make  any  changes,  because  it  is  understood  that  the  blanks  form  part 
of  the  so-called  system  of  "Uniform  Accounting,"  perpetrated  upon  this 
City  some  while  since.  These  forms,  in  many  instances,  are  wholly  un- 
suitable for  the  purposes  to  which  we  are  required  to  apply  them,  and, 
if  carried  out  literally,  would  be  obviously  useless,  or  dangerously  mis- 
leading. As  a  precaution,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Board,  we  have 
been  obliged,  at  times,  to  indicate,  by  marginal  note,  or  other  method, 
that  facts  are  not  and  cannot  be  correctly  exhibited.  -  In  some  flagrant 
cases  an  additional  schedule  has  been  inserted  after  the  faulty  one,  show- 
ing the  exact  facts  in  a  form  permitting  of  intelligent  use.  However, 
for  pro  forma  purposes,  it  seems  necessary  to  always  attempt  to  use  the 
Comptroller's  forms,  as  they  are  promulgated  in  the  name  of  "Reform," 
and  their  efficiency  and  utility  are  thereby  established,  be  the  facts  what 
they  may. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  form  of  the  Special  School 
Fund,  but  back  of  the  form  lie  the  agencies  from  which  data  and  in- 
formation are  obtained  for  purposes  of  collation. 

The  Building  and  Supplies  Bureaus  are  the  main  sources  in  this  con- 
nection, and  they  each  prepare  and  submit  their  requirements  through 
the  appropriate  committees.  The  method  of  the  Building  Bureau,  in 
determining  its  requirements,  is  based  upon  local  inspection  of  the  repairs 
or  work  required  to  be  done.  Carefully  itemized  specifications  of  each 
particular  job  of  work  are  prepared  by  the  visiting  inspectors;  these 
items,  in  turn,  are  scrutinized  by  the  Deputy  Superintendents,  and  all 
that  are  not  immediately  necessary  are  eliminated ;  finally,  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  conjunction  with  the  Committee,  carefully  prunes  the  items. 
The  effect  of  this  careful  method  of  preparation  produces  an  estimate 
which  indicates  only  such  work  as  is  absolutely  essential  and  necessary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  school  plant.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  estimate  bears  a  tangible  relation  to  the  investment  in  plant,  so  that 
it  is  possible,  for  practical  purposes,  to  assume  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  necessary  to  be  expended  annually  for  adequate 
maintenance  thereof.  While  this  fact  has  become  self-evident,  and,  as  a 
method  of  computation  is  both  scientific  and  practical,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  City  authorities  will  heed  the  situation.  For  instance,  the  main- 
tenance item  in  the  last  budget  sustained  a  severe  cut,  and  the  reason 
advanced  was  that  the  amount  of  the  entire  budget  had  already  been 
decided  upon,  and  the  cut  in  the  repair  item  was  made  in  order  that  the 
General  School  Fund  should  have  sufficient,  and  the  whole  be  within  the 
amount  previously  set  as  a  limit.  The  actual  needs  of  the  school  plant 
were  not  considered.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  refrain  from  making 
certain  needful  repairs,  or  to  defer  them  indefinitely,  but  the  school  plant 
suffers,  and  the  ultimate  expense  is  far  greater  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  work  had  been  in  timely  season,  and,  if  extraordinary 
appropriations  are  not  thereafter  made,  what  ordinarily  would  have  been 
a  small  "repair"  may  become  a  "renewal."     The  need  for  repair  work  is 
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obvious,  and  the  information  given  to  the  City  authorities  is  full,  self- 
evident,  and  should  be  convincing.  However,  the  Board  of  Education 
can  only  state  the  facts,  and  then  spend  such  sums  as  are  allotted  to  the 
best  advantage. 

I  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  preparation  of  statistics  and  ex- 
pense accounts,  showing  disbursements  under  numerous  classitications 
for  ea-ch  school  huilding,  with  the  object  of  not  only  showing  the  annual 
cost,  but,  by  method  of  comparison,  the  average  cost  for  se7>eral  years. 
It  has  been  my  task  on  many  occasions  to  answer  the  often-repeated 
question  by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. "Why  is  the  expense  in  some  one  particular  school  greater  in  one 
year  than  another?"  Of  course  all  repairs  are  not  duplicated  annually. 
What  is  done  in  one  year  is  rarely  repeated  in  the  next,  except  matters 
of  most  minor  character.  A  permanent  repair  or  improvement  will  prob- 
ably last  several  years.  It  is.  therefore,  the  aijerage  cost  of  upkeep  which 
is  the  useful  criterion,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  these  average  costs  is 
a  fair  test  of  the  budget  request;  provided,  of  course,  that  reasonable 
sums  are  allowed  annually  in  the  aggregate.  A  heavy  cut,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  present  year,  will  lower  the  average  somewhat,  and  wise 
policy  should  dictate  a  compensating  increase  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Supplies  Department  has  practically  maintained  a  uniform  ap- 
propriation for  some  years  for  supplies,  although  it  would  appear  that 
the  point  has  been  reached  where  economy  must  give  way  to  frugality. 
Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  system  the  financial  authorities,  hav- 
ing previously,  and  without  consideration  of  needs,  fixed  the  budget 
limit,  declined  to  grant  the  request  for  a  modest  addition  to  the  supplies 
appropriation.  No  change  of  form  or  method  of  presentation  by  the 
Board  of  Education  can  affect  a  predetermined  appropriation.  Fru- 
gality may  in  turn  have  to  give  way  to  parsimony,  for,  without  additional 
means  for  supplies  for  enlargement  of  the  system,  the  sum  appropriated 
will  be  inadequate  for  its  purposes,  and  the  quantity  of  supplies  deliv- 
eries must  be  reduced  in  order  that  the  means  at  our  disposal  may  be 
spread  over  the  entire  field.  I  deem  it  expedient  to  suggest  that  no  new 
activities  or  enlargement  of  those  existing  be  initiated  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  until  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  Committee  that  not  only  is  there  means  for  the  payment  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  but  also  for  supplies,  janitors'  services,  alterations  to 
and  fitting  up  of  classrooms,  etc.  In  other  words,  that  there  shall  be 
complete  coordination  of  affairs. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  place  to  suggest  a  possible  method  of 
economy  in  supplies,  but  I  will  make  it  in  connection  with  consideration 
of  budget  matters.  I  believe  the  average  kind  of  school-book  covers  sev- 
eral educational  grades,  but  the  practical  use  of  such  a  book,  as  deter- 
mined by  its  durability,  may  cover  but  one  or  two  of  such  grades. 
Much  of  the  book,  therefore,  remains  unused,  while  a  portion  of  it  may 
be  worn  out.     If  it  were  possible  for  the  book  to  follow  the  child  uni- 
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formity  in  use  of  text-books  would  ensue  and  money  be  saved.  At  pres- 
ent text-books  ar^not  uniform  throughout  the  schools,  choice  and  selec- 
tion being  left  to  the  principal.  A  child  going  from  one  school  to  another 
may,  therefore,  require  new  books.  If  the  suggested  method  could  be 
employed  this  would  be  largely  obviated — hence  a  saving. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  Tax  Budget,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  customary,  for  many  years,  to  prepare  for  the 
use  of  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  an  abridged  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  budget,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  oral  presentation  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Whether  the  printing  of  this  abridged  state- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  document  would  assist  the  situation,  or 
otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  judge;  I  think  not.  for  the  reason  that  the 
oral  presentation  of  the  budget,  and  the  formal  appearance  of  the  mem- 
bers and  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  is  a  pleasure  and  an  opportunity  that  the  last- 
mentioned  body  would  hardly  forego.  Further  than  that,  permit  me  to 
say  that,  from  an  experience  in  budget  preparation  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  invariable  rule  on  the  part  of 
the  interrogators  to  propound  questions,  germane  or  otherwise,  which 
cannot  be  answered  from  the  document  under  consideration.  Such 
questions  are,  sometimes,  although  rarely,  directly  connected  with  the 
budget  as  an  accounting,  but  they  doubtless  serve  their  public  purpose. 

Bond  Budget. 

The  method  of  presenting  a  bond  budget  is  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  and  contains  classifications  which,  at  times, 
are  difficult  to  conform  with.  For  instance,  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  is  at  present  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  protect  the  probable 
expenditures  for  the  next  five  years,  not  only,  on  account  of  new  build- 
ing work  in  progress,  but  new  matters  to  be  undertaken.  While  this 
is  simple  in  principle,  when  applied  to  bridges  and  water  work,  etc., 
school  policies  and  needs  are  subject  to  many  influences,  principally  the 
migratory  nature  of  the  school  population,  and  a  plan  formulated  to-day, 
for  execution  in  three  or  five  years,  may  be  found  faulty,  or  wholly  un- 
necessary, when  the  time  of  consummation  arrives.  However,  the  form 
controls,  and  the  actual  needs  of  three  or  five  years  hence  may  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  mere  clerical  commitment  of  a  plan  to  a  record  made  at 
the  present  time.  The  recent  relinquishment  of  some  unused  school  sites 
is  an  indication  of  where  anticipated  conditions  have  changed.  \\'hat  is 
needed  is  an  annual  sum  in  bulk,  to  be  used  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  immediate  or  current  purposes.  It  looks  as 
if  too  much  was  being  attempted  on  paper.  Nevertheless,  the  bond  bud- 
get in  the  required  form  must  be  prepared. 
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Relatiox  of  Statistics  to  Budget  Preparation  and  Presentation. 

-  Any  public  document  in  the  nature  of  accounting  should  be  amply 
fortihed  by  relative  data,  and,  in  so  large  an  institution  as  this,  support- 
ing details  should  be  available  in  connection  with  every  proposition  and 
question,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  accounts  strictly  or  of  educational 
policy  that  is  under  consideration.  It  is  a  fact,  to  within  some  live  years 
ago,  it  was  not  customary  to  publish  educational  statistics  in  systematic 
and  comparative  form,  and  the  data  theretofore  presented  to  the  public 
were  largely  descriptive  of  current  or  recent  events,  lacking  methodical 
reference  to  the  past.  This  omission  precluded  comparison,  and  afforded', 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  public  to  judge  whether  the  school  system 
had  progressed  or  fallen  back,  except  from  the  textual  statements  ema 
nating  from  those  who  prepared  such  report.  Such  reports  merely  repre 
sented  an  account  of  stewardship  during  the  last  annual  period,  and  com' 
parative  reference  to  former  conditions  consisted  mainly  of  the  indi 
vidual  opinion  of  the  authors,  unsupported  by  related  established  data, 
and,  while  such  statements  of  progress  and  improvement  were  undoubt- 
edly true,  they  lacked  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  many.  The  most 
recent  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  are  still  faulty  in  this  respect. 
No  better  example  can  be  cited  than  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  nowhere 
therein  can  be  found  a  complete  statement  of  school  attendance  (school 
service)  showing  by  educational  activities  the  annual  growth  from  some 
important  point  of  time,  say  the  consolidation  of  the  Greater  City.  Such 
a  statement  should  be  one  of  the  standard  features  of  an  educational 
report,  and  its  regular  appearance  would,  I  believe,  go  far  to  assure  the 
public  of  the  general  need  of  increased  appropriations.  The  annual  re- 
quest for  additional  funds  would  not  then  be  regarded  as  an  annual  plea 
for  extravagance,  but  would,  in  a  measure,  be  considered  as  the  auto- 
matic result  incidental  to  normal  growth  and  conditions. 

Statistical  information  in  support  of  a  budget  should,  in  my  estima- 
tion, wholly  cover  past  fiscal  periods,  otherwise  comparisons  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  misleading.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  con- 
current with  the  calendar  year.  The  school  year  runs  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  school  term,  in  one  calendar  year,  and  ends  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  in  the  following  calendar  year.  A  fiscal  year,  running  concurrently 
with  the  school  year,  would  he  more  suitable  for  the  school  system,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  City,  running  concurrently 
with  the  calendar  year,  controls  the  situation,  so  far  as  finances  are  con- 
cerned. This  feature  introduces  complications  when  the  budget  is  under 
consideration,  because  it  brings  up  the  moot  question  of  which  shall  con- 
trol the  situation,  the  City  or  the  State.  It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  and 
natural  for  educational  statistics  to  be  kept  so  as  to  show  the  work  of  the 
school  year;  this  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  school  administration, 
and  the  law  requires  that  certain  reports  on  the  basis  of  school  year  shall 
be  made  annually  to  the  State  and  to  the  Federal  authorities.    For  finan- 
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cial  purposes,  it  is  fully  as  necessary  for  statistics  to  show  the  "service 
rendered"  during  the  hscal  year.  In  other  words,  to  avoid  complica- 
tions, only  coincident  facts  should  be  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  the  budget.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  desirability 
of  adopting  a  rule  that  all  statistics,  throughout  the  Department,  should 
he  kept  in  such  form,  or  by  such  method,  as  will  enable  a  presentation 
of  facts  to  be  made  applicable  to  either  a  fiscal  or  a  school  year. 

The  books,  accounts  and  statistical  system  under  the  specific  control 
of  your  Committee  have  been  expressly  planned  to  the  end  that  informa- 
tion covering  either  a  school  or  a  fiscal  year  may  always  be  available. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  be  permitted  to  continue, 
as  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  proper  administration  of  educational  af- 
fairs. It  is  an  important  fact,  however,  that,  under  the  guise  of  loud- 
sounding  and  misleading  titles,  such  as  "Uniform  Accounting,"  etc.,  etc., 
some  misguided  enthusiasts  have  saddled  upon  the  City  a  cumbrous  rec- 
ord system,  and  great  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  it  in  all  directions. 
Of  course,  it  is  impracticable  to  have  the  same  forms  of  accounting  and 
statistics  in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
because  their  functions  are  widely  apart,  but,  nevertheless,  such  is  the 
remarkable  proposition  that  has  been  evolved.  By  way  of  analogy,  1 
might  suggest  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  bank 
and  a  grocery  store  in  precisely  the  same  form ;  while  they  both  handle 
money  and  checks,  their  respective  businesses  are  not  sufficiently  related 
to  be  run  on  the  same  plan. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  wherever  there  exists  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  board  or  individual  to  obtain  an  insight  into  school  conditions, 
school  costs,  attendance,  and  growth  of  attendance  in  every  activity, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention,  the 
annual  report  referred  to  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  study  and  reflec- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  connection  with  budgets,  or  other 
matters.  The  labor  and  cost  of  publication  of  this  report  are  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  placed.  Many  schools  and  city  officials  have 
voluntarily  stated  that  it  has  become  indispensable  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  statistics  permit  me  to  say  that,  as 
the  result  of  conferences  called  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington,  attended  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  United  States  Census  Bureau,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Accounting  Officers,  et  al.,  the  form  and  principles 
presented  in  the  Financial  and  Statistical  Report  prepared  under  your 
direction  have  been  practically  adopted  for  use  in  all  cities  of  30,000  in- 
habitants and  over.  This  fact  will  largely  control  educational  statistical 
accounting  all  over,  and  I  may  add  that  there  is  an  intention  of  adopting 
a  school  accounting  statistical  terminology,  with  the  object  that  an  ex- 
pression shall  convey  the  same  meaning  universallv. 
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Past  Efforts  to  Change  Budget  Conditions. 


The  matter  of  improving  financial  conditions  and  methods  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  at  various  times,  dur- 
ing past  years.  One  of  the  most  marked  efforts  to  simphfy  the  General 
School  Fund  allowances  was  presented  in  1905  (see  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  February  6,  Journal,  pp.  207-217).  It  was  proposed  to 
substitute  an  almost  automatic  plan  for  defining  the  annual  allowance  of 
this  fund,  by  adopting  a  per  capita  allowance  per  pupil  in  the  regular 
activities,  the  attendance  of  each  year  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplication,  the  annual  increase  to  be  gauged  by  the  average  rate  of 
increase  for  a  period  of  years,  and  then  applied  as  increment.  In  the 
event  of  attendance  exceeding  the  estimate  provision  was  made  for  the 
issue  of  Revenue  Bonds  to  meet  any  small  financial  deficit.  Average 
attendance  (solid  service)  was  used  as  the  factor  in  the  computation.  In 
the  case  of  special,  or  non-mandatory  forms  of  education,  the  City 
authorities  were  to  have  discretion  as  to  the  sums  to  be  allowed.  A 
pro  forma  bill  was  prepared,  and  the  plan,  which  was  as  nearly  auto- 
matic as  practicable,  had  many  supporters ;  however,  it  was  not  deemed  I 
advisable  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  a  change  at  that  time.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  some  such  plan  is  needed  to-day,  for,  under  existing] 
conditions,  it  appears  to  be  inevitable  that  complications  will  arise,  owing 
to  different  viewpoints  and  other  things;  if  a  practically  automatic,  scien- 
tific method  were  substituted,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
and  little  opportunity  for  debate. 

Actions  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  Their  Relations' 

TO  THE  Budget. 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  controlling  the  General  School 
Fund  situation  is  due  to  the  function  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, incidental  to  the  creation  of  classes.  Action  in  this  particular 
is  taken  without  regard  to  the  question  of  financial  ability,  rendering  it 
extremely  difficult  to  confine  expenditures  within  budget  limits.  I  have 
referred  hereinbefore  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  have 
used  funds  intended  for  enlargement  of  the  system  for  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  size  of  classes.  The  creation  of  a  new  class  is  the 
initial  step  toward  creating  an  additional  charge  against  budget  funds. 
While  it  is  furthest  from  my  intention  to  suggest  that  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  make  new  classes  be  abrogated,  I  am  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  as  a  financial  precaution  no  new  class  should  be 
allowed  or  recognised  until  your  Committee  has  considered  not  only  the 
question  of  financial  ability,  and  the  effect  on  the  budget,  but  also  the 
expediency  of  the  proposition,  and  you  have  given  consent  thereto,  I 
would  call  to  your  attention  the  resolution  offered  by  your  Committee  in 
1908,  Journal,  Board  of  Education,  pp.  103-105  and  217-218,  which 
reads  as  follows : 
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Resolved,  That,  in  future,  all  propositions  involving  any  in- 
crease in  number  of  classes  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  financial  ability,  before 
authorizing  or  permitting  the  organizing  of  such  classes. 

While  this  resolution  failed  of  adoption,  and  a  useless  plan  was  sub- 
stituted, it  is  clear  at  this  time  that,  if  that  resolution  had  become  effec- 
tive, at  least  some  of  the  complications  incidental  to  the  presentation  of 
the  budget  of  191 1  would  have  been  dispensed  with.  I  recommend  that 
the  resolution  be  again  presented  for  adoption. 

Consolidation  in  the  Preparation  of  Statistics. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
outlining  the  present  plan  of  financial  statistics  (see  Journal,  February 
28,  1906,  pp.  347-360)  reference  was  made  to  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing the  scope  thereof  to  include  other  than  financial  facts.  I  believe  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  entire  Department,  and  in  the  line  of 
greater  correlation,  if  the  compilation  of  all  statistics  was  undertaken 
by  the  statistical  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  figures  represent  money,  school  attendance,  or 
the  setting  forth  in  tabular  form  of  administrative  or  physical  facts, 
they  are  forms  or  methods  of  accounting,  and  should  be  handled  in  one 
place,  and  made  available  for  use  throughout  the  Department.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  subject  be  taken  under  advisement,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  consent  and  cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  points  are  presented  in  summarized 
form  for  your  consideration : 

1.  That  in  future  the  Board  of  Superintendents  be  required  to 
submit  the  General  School  Fund  estimate  for  ''enlargement"  in  two 
items,  viz.,  true  enlargement,  or  cost  of  providing  for  additional  pupils, 
and  a  further  amount  required  to  reduce  average  number  of  pupils  per 
class,  the  first  item  to  be  based  upon  average  attendance  (solid  service) 
for  an  entire  year. 

2.  That  your  Committee  again  take  up  the  matter  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  statute  looking  toward  a  mandatory  per  capita  basis  of 
appropriation  to  the  General  School  Fund,  for  elementary,  high,  and 
training  schools  and  teachers  of  special  branches,  and,  perhaps,  leaving 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  evening  schools,  vacation  schools  and 
lectures. 

3.  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  have  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
City  accept  and  concede,  as  a  basis  for  maintenance  allowances,  the  aver- 
age cost  for  the  preceding  five  years,  as  shown  by  the  Annual  Financial 
Report  of  the  Board. 
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4.  That  steps  be  taken  looking  toward  a  more  complete  use  of  text- 
books, that  is,  the  book  to  follow  the  child  through  successive  grades. 

5.  That  all  statistics,  whether  financial  or  otherwise,  be  compiled 
in  this  office  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  budget  use. 

6.  That  your  Committee  exercise  control  over  the  matter  of  the 
formation  of  new  regular  classes,  and  special  classes,  and  other  activi- 
ties, to  the  end  that  no  new  activities,  or  enlargement  of  those  existing, 
be  initiated,  unless  there  be  complete  financial  ability,  including  funds 
for  teachers'  salaries,  supplies,  alterations,  janitors'  salaries,  etc.,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    H.  R.   M.   Cook, 
Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


New  York,  July  i.  19 13. 

To  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
^.       Honorable  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
f  ^i  Chambers  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Gextlemex  : — In  accordance  with  further  instructions  received 
from  you.  we  have  continued  the  investigation  of  ventilating  conditions 
in  the  schools  of  Greater  Xew  York.  This  time  our  studies  were  pur- 
sued during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  constitute  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  of  school-room 
air  ever  carried  on.  \\t  beg  leave  to  report  herewith  the  conditions  as 
we  have  found  them,  and  also  to-  make  some  recommendations  war- 
ranted by  the  conditions.  These  recommendations  are  practicable  and 
possible  of  immediate  application  without  entailing  too  great  expense. 

The  funds  available  for  this  investigation  have  been  disbursed  (on 
our  recommendations)  with  such  economy  as  is  conducive  to,  without 
interfering  with,  efficiency.  We  may  simply  record  the  fact  that  our 
personal  services  have  been  gratuitous,  in  the  rendering  of  which  we 
have  derived  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Individuals  and  institutions  that  have  assisted  us  are  mentioned  in 
suitable  places  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Baskerville, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Charles-Edward  Amory  \Vixslow, 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
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ERRATA 

Through  an  error  in  computation  the  estimates  of  mouth  streptococci 
in  schoolroom  air  (on  page  644)  were  based  on  the  total  volume  of  air  filtered 
(868  cubic  feet)  whereas  only  one-fifth  of  each  cubic  foot  was  actually  ex- 
amined for  these  organisms.  In  the  paragraph  on  the  Significance  of  Results 
Obtained  on  page  644  and  also  on  pages  653  and  666,  where  it  is  stated  that 
six  streptococci  were  found  per  100  cubic  feet  of  air  it  should  therefore  be 
thirty  instead  of  six.  The  value  for  School  No.  137  (page  644)  should  be  75 
instead  of  15  per  cubic  feet  and  for  School  No.  i  it  should  be  stated  that  no 
streptococci  were  found  in  8  cubic  feet.  In  the  same  paragraph  the  ratio  of 
mouth  streptococci  to  total  bacteria  should  be  one  to  320  instead  of  one  to 
1600. 

The  numbers  are  in  any  case  so  small  that  we  see  no  reason  to  modify 
the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  the  incorrect  figures  given  in  the  text. 

Chas.  Baskerville 

C.-E.  A.  WiNSLOw 
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I.    INTRODUCTION 

In  accordance  with  a  request  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  we  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  air  in  certain  selected  city 
schools,  and  presented  a  report  thereon,  under  date  of  June  22,  1912. 
In  that  report  we  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  the  time  of  year  we 
were  limited  to  the  study  of  such  conditions  as  obtain  when  artificial 
systems  of  ventilation  are  not  in  operation.  The  data  obtained,  how- 
ever, were  such  as  to  lead  us  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  the 
work  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  during  the  winter  of  1912-1913. 
The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  approved  this  recommendation  and 
requested  us  to  continue  the  investigation. 

Whereas,  we  speak  in  this  report  of  the  ventilation  of  the  schools 
of  New  York,  we  have  not  investigated  every  school  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  it  must  be  distinctly  and  clearly  understood  that  we  refer 
specifically  to  the  schools  actually  investigated.  These  schools  were 
selected  for  us,  as  fairly  typical,  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  general  principles  as  laid  down  should  not  prove 
applicable  throughout  the  Greater  City. 
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II.     ORGANIZATION  AND  PLAN   OF  WORK 

The  primary  aim  of  our  investigation  was  to  gain  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  actually  existing  in  the  schools 
of  Xew  York  City.  For  this  purpose  two  field  squads,  of  three  men 
each,  were  organized  to  determine  the  temperature,  humidity  and  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  schools,  and  to  collect  samples,  subsequently  to  be 
examined  for  dust  and  bacteria. 

Staff. 

The  general  direction  of  this  field  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Harrington,  a  graduate  of  Rochester  University,  and  a  post- 
graduate student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
ably  assisted  us  in  the  preliminary  work  of  last  year.  The  second 
squad  was  directed  by  Mr.  J.  Feldbaum,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Messrs.  A.  N.  Kerner,  S.  Frank,  P.  Ullman, 
M.  Scherer,  W.  Umans,  M.  Selmanovitz,  J.  Crinion,  H.  Roth,  S.  Miller, 
J.  Abelson  and  J.  Sokoloff  have  served  as  field  and  laboratory  assistants 
for  various  periods  during  the  course  of  the  investigations.  Most  of 
these  observers  are  graduates  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  month  of  November  was  spent  in  organization  and  in  testing 
out  various  instruments  and  sampling  apparatus,  both  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field.  Actual  routine  tests  were  begun  when  the  ventilation 
systems  went  into  operation,  on  December  i,   1912. 

Schools  Studied. — Ten  typical  schools,  representing  a  wide  range  of 
structural  plan  and  topographical  conditions,  some  with  natural  and 
some  with  artificial  ventilation,  were  selected  for  intensive  study,  and 
were  visited  once  a  week,  between  December  2,  1912,  and  February  14, 
1913.  Subsequently,  between  February  14,  19 13,  and  March  15,  19 13, 
twenty-two  other  schools  were  examined,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the 
conditions  found  in  the  first  ten  schools  were  reasonably  representative. 

Method  of  P*rocedure. 

Tests  were  made  usually  between  9:30  A.  M.  and  1:30  P.  M.,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  being  spent  in  the  laboratory  examinations  and  in 
the  tabulation  of  data  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
same  school  w^as  visited  on  different  days  of  the  week  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  apparatus  used  in  conducting  these  experiments  have  been  so 
simple  that  very  little  disturbance  was  experienced  during  class  hours. 
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After  several  visits  to  each  school  the  students  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  presence  of  our  inspectors. 

/['('  luK'c  never  asked  any  teacher  to  alter  room  conditions  to  snif 
our  test,  but  took  tests  under  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  field  squads  recording  thermometers 
were  placed  in  the  schools  and  continuous  daily  records  were  obtained 
from  them  during  a  period  of  from  one  to  six  weeks.  This  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  A.  Rogers. 

Air  Circulation. 

To  further  supplement  the  routine  examinations  it  was  felt  advisable 
to  make  special  studies  of  certain  mechanical  problems  concerning  the 
distribution  of  air  to.  and  within,  the  schoolrooms.  This  branch  of 
the  investigation  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Zimmele,  a  graduate 
of  New  York  University  and  a  post-graduate  student  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Zimmele's  special 
investigations  he  studied  the  air  supply  of  fifty  schoolrooms  and  the 
circulation  of  air  in  seventy  schoolrooms,  involving  the  taking  of  over 
five  hundred  anemometer  readings  and  the  making  of  two  thousand  tem- 
perature records. 

Physiological  Investigations. 

One  line  of  rather  special  research  was  also  undertaken,  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  more  subtle  organic  constituents  of  the  air.  Recent  work  done  by 
Professor  M.  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard  University,  has  indicated  that 
the  presence  and  the  action  of  these  substances  may  be  tested  by  a  deli- 
cate physiological  phenomenon  known  as  anaphylaxis.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  for  this  work  the  services  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Lucas, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  chemical  and  phvsiological  investi- 
gations bearing  upon  the  public  health. 

Miss  Pauline  Brown  has  served  as  secretarv,  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  records  and  bookkeeping  of  the  investigation. 

The  work  of  the  investigation  outside  of  the  schools  has  all  been 
carried  on  in  the  laboratories  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  College  of 
the  City  of  Xew  York. 

Number  of  Determinations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  determinations  made 
by  the  field  squads.  In  addition,  we  have  thermograph  records  for  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  school  days  in  the  ten  regular  schools,  and  for 
one  hundred  and  forty  school  days  in  the  twenty-two  special  schools, 
making  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  records  in  all.     By  "regular"' 
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schools  we  mean  the  ten  selected  schools  which  were  iiitensivelv  investi- 
gated. 


School                  Temperature 

Humidity 

Carbon 
Dioxide 

Bacteria 

Dust 

84,  Brooklj-n >           135 

137,  Manhattan 161 

29,  Richmond 59 

49,  Brooklj-n 154 

3,  Bronx !           142 

M.H.S.,  Bronx 132 

33,  Bronx 143 

1,  Queens !          113 

6,  BrookljTi '           155 

27,  Manhattan 183 

135 
157 

59 
154 
144 
132 
141 
113 
155 
182 
397 

76 

36 
54 
11 
64 
52 
57 
26 
28 
58 
69 
256 
62 

51 
60 
43 
50 
52 
64 
47 
41 
45 
61 
139 
31 

50 
55 
42 
51 
40 
45 
50 
45 
44 
65 

Special  Schools ;           401 

Night  Schools 76 

138 
33 

! 

Total '        1,854 

1,845 

773 

684 

658 

METHODS   OF   SAMPLING   AND   ANALYSIS 
Temperature  and  Humidity. 

Temperature  and  humidity  records  w'ere  obtained  by  the  use  of 
standard  sling  psychrometers  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
pattern,  with  wooden  handles  and  aluminum  connections  and  a  copper 
case.  (See  Figure  i.)  They  w^ere  obtained  from  the  O.  T.  Louis  Co., 
New  York,  or  from  the  makers,  The  Taylor  Instrument  Company,  of 
Rochester,  X.  Y.  The  instrument  consists  of  two  Fahrenheit  thermome- 
ters, fastened  to  an  aluminum  back,  one  of  w^hich  extends  beyond  the 
aluminum  case  for  two  inches.  Around  the  bulb  of  this  thermometer  is 
fastened  a  thin  piece  of  silk  cloth,  which,  when  ready  for  use,  is  soaked 
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in  distilled  water.  This  is  called  the  wet-bulb  thermometer.  A  handle 
is  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  aluminum  by  means  of  which  the 
psychrometer  is  swung  when  making  a  test.  A  copper  case  is  made  to 
surround  the  instrument  as  a  protection  to  the  thermometers  when  not 
in  use. 

Method  for  Testing  Humidity. 

The  test  for  humidity  was  made  Ijv  dii)ping  the  wet  bulb  in  water, 
and  swinging  it,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  saturated  area  around 
the  bulb.  Care  was,  of  course,  taken  not  to  wet  the  dry  bulb.  The  rela- 
tive humidity  was  calculated  from  tables  as  used  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  Each  psychrometer  was  tested  for  its  accuracy  be- 
fore using,  by  immersing  both  bulbs  in  a  glass  of  water,  under  which 
conditions  both  bulbs  should  read  alike.  The  silk  cover  was  renewed  oc- 
casionally, as  it  became  dirty. 

Our  instruments  were  carefully  compared,  and  found  to  check 
within  half  a  degree.  All  observations  were  made  in  the  center  of  the 
classrooms.  In  taking  an  observation,  the  case  was  removed,  the  wet 
bulb  moistened,  and  the  psychrometer  swung  back  and  forth  through 
an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  for  one  and  a  half  minutes, 
at  a  rate  of  sixty  swings  per  minute.  This  procedure  was  adopted  in 
order  to  obviate  breakage  in  the  confined  space  available  in  a  classroom. 
The  instruments  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  except  that  the  aluminum 
bearing  wears  badly  and  occasionally  requires  renewal. 

Thermograph  Records. 

Continuous  records  of  temperature,  to  supplement  and  extend  the 
observations  of  our  field  parties,  were  obtained,  beginning  with  January, 
by  means  of  Tycos  thermographs,  also  obtained  from  The  Taylor  In- 
strument Company.  The  temperature  in  the  thermographs  is  recorded 
by  a  pen  connected  with  an  expansible  metal  spring  on  a  circular  chart 
revolved  by  clockwork.  The  thermograph  records  were  frequently 
checked  by  comparison  with  the  standard  sling  psychrometers,  and  were 
found  to  be  very  accurate,  when  set  up  in  our  own  laboratories  in  the 
preliminary  tryouts.  When  set  up  in  the  schools,  however,  we  found 
appreciable  errors,  due  to  inaccuracy  in  adjusting  the  pen,  or  to  jarring 
of  the  clock,  from  one  cause  or  another.  The  errors  often  amounted 
to  two  degrees,  and  rarely  to  three  or  four  degrees.  Therefore,  thermo- 
graph records  can  only  lie  taken  as  indicating  the  general  tendencies. 

Placing  of  Thermographs. 

The  thermographs  were  placed  in  typical  classrooms,  in  each  build- 
ing, and  at  a  point  where  they  would  be  free  from  local  draughts.  The 
charts  on  these  clocks  were  changed  daily,  and  each  week  the  clocks  were 
changed  to  different  classrooms.  Each  chart  was  properly  labelled  as  it 
was  removed,  as  to  date,  school  and  classroom. 
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The  thermograph  created  a  little  curiosity  on  the  part  of  janitors 
and  principals,  as  to  just  what  they  were  for.  Some  seemed  to  think 
that  if  the  dial  showed  a  mark  of  seventy  degrees  or  above  they  were 
liable  to  criticism  from  the  principal,  and,  in  one  school,  care  was  taken 
to  see  that  the  dial  did  not  go  above  sixty-eight  degrees.  All  clocks 
were  locked,  so  that  no  one  could  tamper  with  the  dial,  but  the  tempera- 
ture could  easily  be  kept  down  by  opening  and  shutting  windows  when 
the  dial  neared  that  point.  In  another  school  one  teacher  wished  the 
clock  could  be  removed,  as  she  felt  responsible  for  the  room  if  the  dial  — 
went  over  sixty-eight  degrees.  To  overcome  all  this  worry  and  theJB 
possible  adjustment  of  temperatures  while  the  clocks  were  in  the 
schools  a  card  was  placed  over  the  front  of  the  clock  (inside)  and  this 
prevented  anyone  from  seeing  the  records.  This  was  done  on  January 
25.  1913.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  face 
of  the  thermograph  was  covered  one  janitor  hung  a  thermometer  by  it 
so  that  he  could  (and  did)  regulate  the  temperature.  This  was  excep- 
tional, however,  and  the  results  reported  herewith  represent  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Determinations. 

Carbon  dioxide  determinations  were  all  made  in  the  field  by  the  use 
of  the  portable  Petterson-Palmquist  apparatus,  made  by  Eimer  & 
Amend. 

The  apparatus  finally  adopted  is  known  as  the  Petterson  and  Palm- 
quist  apparatus,  as  modified  by  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  New  York  City.  This  apparatus  is  used  by  the  Factory 
Inspection  Department,  and  is  recommended  as  very  satisfactory.  It 
was  carefully  checked  in  our  laboratories,  by  comparison  with  the 
Walker  modification  of  the  Pettenkofer  method,  and  was  found  to  be 
accurate  within  one  part  in  ten  thousand.  Six  minor  modifications  were 
made  by  us  in  the  standard  apparatus  furnished  by  Eimer  &  Amend, 
as   follows : 

1.  To  the  inlet  of  the  measuring  pipette  we  attached  by  a  rubber 
connection  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  three  right  angles,  and  extending  through 
an  opening  in  the  upright  frame,  so  as  to  open  at  the  back  of  the  appa- 
ratus, away  from  the  observer,  and  thus  prevent  contamination  from 
the  breath.  In  the  mouth  of  this  tube  glass  wool  was  placed  to  protect 
the  measuring  pipette  from  dust.      (See  Plate  II.) 

2.  For  stirring  the  water  in  the  bath  regulating  the  temperature 
of  the  measuring  pipette  we  introduced  a  tube,  extending  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  and  there  bent  at  right  angles,  connected  at  its  outer  end 
with  a  rubber  tube  and  pressure  bulb. 

3.  A  special  clamp  was  attached  to  support  the  mercury  reservoir 
from  below,  as  it  was  found  that  hanging  it  from  above  in  the  usual 
manner  broke  off  the  necks  of  the  reservoirs. 

4.  The  arm  of  the  stopcock  leading  from  the  measuring  pipette  to 
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the  mercury  reservoir  was  lengthened  and  flared  out  at  its  end,  so  as 
better  to  hold  the  rubber  connection  communicating  with  the  mercury 
reservoir. 

5.  Clamps  were  placed  in  the  back  of  the  upright  frame  of  the 
apparatus  to  hold  a  sling  psychrometer  so  that  both  instruments  could 
be  easily  carried  in  one  hand. 

6.  For  the  same  purpose  a  handle  was  cut  in  the  top  of  the  upright 
frame. 

Air  Sampling  for  Dust  and  Bacteria. 

Samples  for  the  determination  of  dust  and  bacteria  w^ere  collected 
during  the  first  six  weeks  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  Plate  III.  Air  was 
sucked  through  the  filters  (to  be  described  later)  by  means  of  a  double 
suction  pump  (Eimer  &  Amend,  No.  750),  which  is  like  a  bicycle  pump, 
except  that  it  has  a  double  acting  valve,  and  the  flow  was  measured  (on 
the  opposite  or  pressure  side  of  the  pump)  by  a  standard  Brazilian  type 
gas  meter.  In  order  to  avoid  back  pressure  developed  at  the  end  after  the 
stroke,  a  tight  tin  box  was  placed  between  the  filter  and  the  pump  to  act 
as  an  equalizing  chamber.  For  the  later  work  special  apparatus  was 
made  by  Tiernan  &  Wallace,  of  New  York  City.  (See  Plate  IV.)  It  in- 
cludes an  exhaust  pump,  of  the  friction  type,  run  by  a  1/32  horse-power 
motor,  and  a  measuring  apparatus  of  compact  and  ingenious  design. 
This  apparatus,  placed  between  the  pump  and  the  sampling  filter,  con- 
sists of  an  air-chamber  the  inlet  of  which  is  connected  with  the  two 
ends  of  a  U-tube,  graduated  on  its  distal  arm.  The  opening  of  this 
distal  arm  is  so  reduced  that  the  pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  proximal 
arm  is  registered  by  a  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  distal  arm.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  an  oak  box,  fourteen  inches  by  twelve  inches, 
air  being  drawn  in  through  an  opening  in  the  top  and  forced  out  through 
an  opening  in  the  side.  The  upper  opening  is  fitted  with  a  small  steel 
cup,  with  a  rubber  cork  inside,  having  a  hole  large  enough  to  fit  the 
sugar  or  sand  filter.  At  the  base  of  the  cup  an  extension  passes  through 
the  wooden  cover  and  screws  on  to  the  suction  chamber  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

This  machine  will  draw  air  through  the  sugar  or  sand  at  the  rate 
of  about  one-third  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  apparatus,  as  first  made, 
was  designed  to  draw  through  about  three-quarters  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  per  minute.  With  the  resistance  due  to  the  sand  or  sugar,  how- 
ever, the  time  required  was  about  one  cubic  foot  in  three  minutes. 
The  pump,  when  first  tested,  proved  to  be  too  noisy,  and  therefore  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  noise.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  place  the  apparatus  within  a  second  box,  lined  with  felt, 
and  to  use  a  muffler  on  the  exhaust.  This  reduced  the  noise  to  a  mini- 
mum. Teachers  in  whose  classrooms  we  operated  were  consulted  and 
no  objections  were  offered  to  the  noise  made  during  class  hours. 

These  new  air  samplers  were  adopted  in  January,  and  were  used 
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in  those  schools  that  had  electricity,  namely,  Public  School  27,  Man- 
hattan, Public  School  6  and  Public  School  84,  Brooklyn,  Public  School 
3,  Public  School  2>Z^  and  Morris  High  School,  in  The  Bronx,  and 
Public  School  I,  in  Queens.  In  the  other  three  schools  the  double 
suction  pump  and  meter  were  used,  as  electric  power  was  not  avail- 
able. 

The  accuracy  of  obtaining  dust  and  bacteria  samples  by  means  of 
the  electrical  apparatus  was  compared  with  the  hand  pump  and  meter 
method,  and  approximately  similar  results  were  obtained.  A  further 
check  was  made  by  running  the  electric  pump  and  measuring  the  flow 
by  means  of  our  standard  gas  meters.  Both  the  electrical  pump  and 
the  gas  meters  were  tested  and  standardized  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  amounts  of  air  taken  for  samples  for  dust  and  bacteria  with 
the  electrical  machine  were  three  feet  and  two  feet,  respectively,  while 
the  amounts  taken  with  the  hand  pump  and  meter  were  three  feet  and 
one  foot,  respectively. 

For  dust  the  three- foot  samples  proved  to  be  the  most  acceptable. 
With  a  larger  number  of  cubic  feet,  the  counting  field  was  too  crowded,, 
and  this  was  found  to  be  a  hindrance  in  the  counting. 

Filtering  of  Dust. 

For  filtering  dust  samples  a  glass  adapter  was  used.  This  adapter 
was  fifteen  centimeters  long,  five  centimeters  wide  at  the  top,  and  two 
centimeters  wide  at  the  base.  In  the  narrow  end  a  rubber  cork  was  in- 
serted, with  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing  passing  through  it.  Over  this 
cork  was  placed  a  piece  of  bolting  cloth,  which  acted  as  a  support  to  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  vessel,  about  five  grams  of  sugar  being  used  as  a 
filtering  medium. 

On  account  of  the  wide  opening  of  this  adapter,  there  seemed  a 
possible  chance  of  dust  falling  in,  due  to  gravitation.  To  obviate  this 
a  metal  shield  was  placed  over  the  adapter.  The  shield  support  was 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  filter,  by  means  of  rubber  bands,  and  the 
shield  raised  to  about  two  inches  above  the  top  of  the  filter.  Experi- 
ments were  made  as  to  the  value  of  this,  and  the  results  showed  that 
very  little  difference  existed  when  the  shield  was  on  or  off.  Because  J 
the  difference  in  the  two  methods  was  so  slight  it  was  deemed  advisable  ■ 
to  omit  the  shield. 

In  the  filtration  of  samples  for  dust,  tests  were  made  with  sugar 
adapters  of  a  smaller  size  than  our  standards,  with  the  object  of  in- 
creasing the  filtering  area.  These  adapters  were  four  inches  high,  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  one-half  inch  at  the  base.  A 
tight-fitting  piece  of  cotton,  covered  with  bolting  cloth,  was  placed  at 
the  smaller  end  as  a  support  to  the  sugar.  This,  of  course,  increased 
the  filtering  area,  and  offered  less  resistance,  but  the  advantage  was 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  cotton  and  bolting  cloth  became  dislodged 
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in  the  process  of  handling,  and  there  was  danger  of  losing  some  of 
the  dust  by  sugar  coming  in  contact  with  the  cotton  projecting  plug, 
which  could  hardly  take  place  in  the  larger  adapter. 

Many  other  tests  were  made  with  a  view  of  improving  the  method 
and  apparatus.  The  procedure  described  above  proved  most  prac- 
ticable. 

The  commercial  sugar  used  for  a  filtering  medium  often  ran  high 
in  dust  particles,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  cleaner  sugar  could  be  obtained 
from  a  sugar  refinery.  Some  samples  were  therefore  secured  at  the 
Warner  Sugar  Refinery  and  tested.  The  counts  proved  to  be  just  as 
high  as  in  the  sugar  obtained  at  local  groceries.  A  number  of  samples 
from  different  stores  were  tested,  and  the  samples  containing  the  few- 
est particles  were  used  as  a  stock.  Those  running  extra  high  were 
discarded.  Control  tests  were  made  of  all  stock  used  in  making  up 
our  filters,  and  the  values  obtained  were  subtracted  from  our  routine 
results. 

Counting  Dust  Particles. 

The  counts  of  the  dust  particles  filtered  out  by  the  sugar  were  made 
in  the  following  manner : 

The  contents  of  the  sugar  filter  were  emptied  into  a  test  tube  con- 
taining five  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water.  After  the  sugar  had 
been  thoroughly  dissolved,  the  dilution  water  was  made  up  to  ten 
cubic  centimeters  by  adding  more  distilled  water.  After  thoroughly 
shaking  the  whole,  one  cubic  centimeter  was  pipetted  into  a  Sedgwick 
Rafter  Counting  Cell.  This  cell  is  fifty  millimeters  by  twenty  milli- 
meters by  one  millimeter  deep,  and  contains  one  cubic  centimeter.  The 
dust  was  then  counted  under  the  microscope.  To  prevent  dust  from 
falling  into  the  sample  a  thin  piece  of  glass  was  placed  over  the  cell. 
The  two-third-inch  objective  was  used  in  counting,  and,  as  some  of 
the  particles  of  dust  were  heavy  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, 
it  was  necessary  to  count  both  the  top  and  bottom  fields. 

The  microscope  was  adjusted  so  that,  on  looking  through  it,  the 
area  covered  by  the  micrometer  was  equal  to  one  cubic  millimeter; 
that  is,  it  was  one  millimeter  deep  and  one  millimeter  square.  Ten 
fields  were  counted  to  get  the  average  number  per  field. 

The  micrometer  used  was  a  circular  glass  disc,  small  enough  to 
fit  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope,  and  having  etched  upon  it  a  small 
rectangle,  subdivided  into  four  parts,  one  of  these  parts  in  turn  being 
subdivided  into  twenty-five  equal  parts.  By  means  of  the  draw  tube 
over  the  microscope  this  square  could  be  properly  focussed  so  as  to 
measure  one  millimeter  on  a  side.  Each  microscope  was  standard- 
ized before  being  used,  and  labelled,  so  that  each  micrometer  could 
only  be  used  with  a  certain  microscope.  Standardizations  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  to  assure  correctness. 
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Filtering  of  Bacteria. 

The  adapter  used  for  collecting  bacteria  consisted  of  a  glass  tube,  ten 
centimeters  long  and  one  centimeter  wide,  open  at  both  ends.  A  cork 
stopper  was  inserted  in  one  end,  with  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing  pass- 
ing through  it.  A  piece  of  bolting  cloth  covered  the  stopper,  and  over 
this  was  placed  a  layer  of  sand  about  one  centimeter  in  thickness.  The 
sand  used  is  known  as  an  eighty  mesh  sand  and  was  procured  from 
Eimer  «S:  Amend  Chemical  Company,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  called 
non-diatomaceous  sand. 

Tests  were  made  with  sand  filters  in  tandem,  to  determine  if  the 
bacteria  were  passing  through  our  medium.  Several  such  tests  were 
made,  and  the  second  filter  showed  so  few  bacteria  that  it  was  not 
regarded  as  necessary  to  go  to  the  extra  trouble  of  running  all  tests  in 
tandem. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  collection  of  bacteria  by  bub- 
bling air  through  sterile  water,  with  subsequent  direct  plating  of  the 
water.  The  results  of  these  experiments  showed  that,  for  the  amount 
of  extra  labor  involved,  the  sand  method  was  best  adapted  for  ever\-- 
day  purposes,  where  considerable  travelling  was  done  and  minimum 
breakage  was  desirable. 

Countiiig  Bacteria. 

For  bacterial  tests  the  contents  of  the  sand  iilters  were  turned  into 
test  tubes  containing  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  sterile  water. 
After  shaking  the  tube,  one  cubic  centimeter  was  transferred  to  a  Petri 
dish,  and  mixed  with  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  litmus  lactose-agar.  These 
plates  were  then  incubated  at  room  temperature  for  five  days,  and  all 
colonies  counted.    All  plates  were  made  in  duplicate. 

If  any  red  colonies  were  found,  they  were  transferred  onto  an  agar 
slant  and  incubated  at  thirty-seven  degrees  centigrade  for  two  days. 
A  smear  of  the  growth  which  developed  was  prepared,  stained  with 
methylene  blue,  and  examined  with  an  oil  immersion  lens,  to  determine 
if  streptococci  were  present.  If  evidence  of  streptococci  were  found 
they  were  inoculated  into  sterile  litmus  milk  and  incubated  at  thirty- 
seven  degrees  centigrade. 

Some  difficulty  was  found  in  sterilizing  the  sand  in  the  tubes. 
If  sterilization  was  done  in  the  Arnold  (steam),  with  cork  or  rubber 
stoppers,  the  sand  became  wet  and  clumpy,  and  required  a  long  time 
to  dry.  A  great  many  of  the  filters  cracked,  due  to  expansion  of  the 
stoppers,  as  they  were  fitted  on  pretty  tightly.  Hence,  sterilization  in 
dry  heat  was  attempted,  with  the  substitution  of  cork  stoppers.  After 
heating  the  filters  to  150°  C.  for  two  hours,  on  two  occasions,  it  ap- 
peared that  sterilization  was  complete,  and  that  the  corks  did  not  lose 
their  tightness  for  use  in  sampling. 
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m.     DISCUSSION   OF  RESULTS   OBTAINED   IN   INDIVIDUAL 

SCHOOLS 

Public  School  No.  33,  Bronx 

Description. 

School  No.  T,;^  is  a  three-story  U-shaped  building,  on  Jerome  avenue, 
just  south  of  Fordham  Road,  in  a  semi-suburban  district,  and  was  built 
in  1900.  There  are  twenty-four  rooms,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,189 
pupils.  The  average  attendance  is  only  861,  and  neither  the  building 
as  a  whole  nor  any  of  its  rooms  are  overcrowded.  The  school  is  ven- 
tilated on  the  plenum  system,  with  two  fans  serving  different  portions 
of  the  building.  The  thermostats  on  the  inlet  ducts,  after  the  air  has 
passed  the  heating  coils,  are  set  at  60°  or  less,  and  at  the  room  inlets 
the  temperature  was  found  to  vary  between  60°  and  62°.  The  incom- 
ing air  is  humidified  by  the  discharge  of  steam  from  a  perforated  pipe, 
and  the  steam  supply  is  regulated  by  an  ordinary  hand  valve.  The 
general  practice  in  the  school  is  to  keep  all  windows  closed,  except  at 
the  times  of  drill  and  at  recess.  We  have  then,  in  this  case,  an  excellent 
example  of  an  artificially  ventilated  school  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  supply  air  below  the  room  temperature.  So  far  as  we  could  judge, 
the  janitor  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  work,  and  the  system  was  operated 
with  care  and  intelligence. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  school  are  given  in  Tables  i  to  5,  and 
are  indicated  graphically  in  Plate  V.  In  this,  and  in  all  succeeding 
diagrams,  a  uniform  plan  has  been  followed,  in  order  to  make  the 
results  comparable.  The  curves  for  the  five  routine  determinations 
are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  and  in  each  case  the  various  values 
found  are  plotted  on  the  horizontal  axis,  while  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  curve  to  the  horizontal  axis  corresponds  to  the  percentage  of 
the  total  samples  examined  for  that  school  which  gave  the  value 
indicated  below. 

Bacteria. 

The  uppermost  curve  for  bacteria  indicates  that  in  Public  School  No. 
33  the  largest  percentage  of  samples  had  twenty-five  or  less  bacteria  per 
cubic  foot  of  air.  and  the  number  of  samples  found  with  higher  counts 
fell  off  rapidly  and  continuously,  only  a  few  samples  showing  200  or 
over.    The  average  number  for  all  observations  was  82. 
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Dust. 

The  second  curve  on  the  sheet  shows  that  in  the  dust  determina- 
tions the  largest  percentage  of  samples  showed  400,000  dust  particles 
per  cubic  foot,  with  decreasing  numbers  of  samples  showing  higher 
counts,  a  few  samples  having  1,600,000  and  1,800,000  particles.  The 
average  value  for  the  school  was  782,600  particles.  This  dust  value 
is  the  highest  obtained  for  any  school,  except  No.  137,  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  extensive  excavating  and  building  were  going  on 
nearb}'. 

Temperature, 

The  temperature  records  are  very  fine,  quite  the  best  obtained  in  any 
school  if  one  assumes,  as  we  are  prepared  to  do,  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  uniform  low  temperature  is  desirable.  The  records  obtained  center 
closely  around  66°,  averaging  for  all  determinations  66.6°,  and  rarely 
falling  below  64°  or  rising  above  70°.  The  thermograph  records  plotted 
in  Plate  \T  show  in  a  striking  w^ay  w^hat  admirable  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  careful  operation  of  a  good  ventilating  plant.  The  tem- 
perature is  maintained  with  almost  perfect  regularity,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  65°,  never  reaching  69°  on  any  of  the  days  plotted,  and  only 
once  for  a  short  period  at  noon  falling  below-  60°. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  curve  shows  a  rather  high  moisture  content 
in  the  air.  averaging  39.5%,  higher  than  for  any  school,  except  No.  6 
and  No.  29.  There  are  two  distinct  centers  of  distribution,  one  at  35% 
and  the  other  at  60%  relative  humidity.  The  higher  center  presumably 
corresponds  to  times  when  the  steam  jet  was  in  use.  There  is  no  way 
of  regulating  this  jet,  except  by  observing  the  formation  of  mist  on  the 
windows,  and  high  humidities  at  times  are  therefore  inevitable.  This 
method,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  crude  one. 

Carboa  Dioxide. 

The  curve  for  carbon  dioxide  again  is  one  of  the  best  obtained.  The 
curve  for  School  No.  6  is  much  the  same,  and  that  for  School  No.  3 
somewhat  better,  but  the  average  of  7.3  parts,  with  not  a  single  observa- 
tion over  10  parts,  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Altogether  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  this  school  could  scarcely  be  improved,  unless  it  be 
considered  that  certain  of  the  humidity  values  are  somewhat  high  or  low. 


Public  School  No.  6,  Brooklyn 
Description. 

School  N'o.  6  is  a  four-story,  new  type  of  school,  built  in  1905.     It  is 
in  a  good  residential  district,  on  Smith.  W'arren  and  Baltic  Streets  in 
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Brooklyn.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  "U"  with  a  single  court,  and  is  well 
lighted.  It  has  rooms  with  a  capacity  of  1,370  pupils,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  1,561.  Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowded, 
and  the  overcrowding  for  the  entire  school  amoimts  to  14  per  cent. 
The  school  is  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system,  with  two  blowers.  The 
air  is  heated  to  60° — 62°,  then  washed  in  an  air-washer  of  the  spray  type 
and  reheated  to  60° — 62°.  As  in  School  No.  33  the  air  rises  one  or  two 
degrees  in  passing  to  the  rooms.  This  offers  another  good  example  of  a 
well-handled,  artificially  ventilated  school,  and  here,  again,  the  janitor 
appears  to  be  rendering  excellent  service. 

Bacteria. 

The  curve  of  bacteria  for  this  school  (Plate  VII)  is  more  irregular 
than  that  for  School  No.  33,  and  the  average  is  a  little  higher,  99. 

Dust. 

The  dust  curve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  far  the  best  in  our  series, 
showing  a  sharp  peak  at  400.000  particles,  with  very  few  samples  above 
600.000.  The  average  for  the  school  is  488,000  particles  per  cubic  foot, 
lower  than  for  any  of  our  regular  schools,  except  No.  i.  The  good  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  School  No.  6  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the 
air-washer.  The  fact  that,  with  a  very  low  dust  content  we  find  rather 
large  numbers  of  bacteria,  is  interesting,  and,  in  connection  with  other 
facts,  to  be  noted  later,  it  suggests  that  the  source  of  bacteria  is  perhaps 
more  largely  within  the  school  than  is  the  case  with  dust  particles. 

Temperature. 

The  curve  for  temperature  in  this  school  is  the  best  in  our  series,  ex- 
cept that  for  School  No.  33.  The  average  is  a  little  higher  (67.5° 
against  66.6°),  and  the  distribution  a  little  more  uneven,  but  only  a  very 
few  records  were  over  70°,  and  the  general  results  must  be  considered 
excellent.  The  thermograph  records  for  this  school  (Plate  VIII)  show 
that  during  the  morning  the  temperature  is  kept  very  constant  at  about 
65°.  They  also  register  the  practice  of  the  janitor  of  turning  off  steam 
at  3  o'clock,  so  that  the  temperature  drops  rapidly  to  55°  or  lower,  be- 
tween 3  and  4  o'clock. 

Humidity. 

The  humidity  for  School  No.  6  averages  about  the  same  as  for  No. 
ZZ  (39-4%  )•  but  does  not  show  such  extremes,  either  of  dryness  or 
moisture.  The  double  peak  on  this  and  subsequent  humidity  curves  is 
due  to  the  different  conditions  which  prevailed  outside  on  the  days  when 
the  particular  schools  were  visited.  An  analysis  of  the  records  obtained 
for  each  individual  day,  in  connection  with  the  outdoor  temperature  and 
humidity,  shows  that  on  dry  cold  days  a  group  of  low  relative  humidities 
would  be  obtained  indoors,  while  on  warm  wet  davs  all  the  records  would 
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be  high.  If,  therefore,  it  chanced,  as  in  School  No.  6,  that  our  visits 
happened  to  inckide  several  dry  cold  days  and  several  warm  viti  days, 
we,  of  course,  got  a  curve  with  a  double  peak. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  curve  for  this  school  is  much  less  regular  than 
that  for  School  No.  33,  showing,  perhaps,  the  effects  of  overcrowding 
in  its  few  high  records.  The  average  is  8.6  parts,  higher  than  for  any 
school,  except  No.  29  and  No.  137.  But  few  records  exceed  9  parts, 
however,  and,  on  the  whole,  conditions  in  this  school,  too,  may  be  con- 
sidered very  satisfactor}'. 

Morris  High  School 
Description. 

Morris  High  School  is  a  five-story,  brick  building,  built  solidly,  with- 
out an  open  interior  court.  It  is  of  modern  construction,  and  is  situated 
on  1 66th  Street  and  Boston  Road,  in  a  good  residential  section  of  The 
Bronx.  It  is  artificially  ventilated,  for  the  most  part  by  the  plenum  sys- 
tem, but  in  four  laboratories  the  ducts  have  been  disconnected,  because 
fumes  passed  through  them  from  the  laboratories  to  other  rooms,  which 
indicates  a  lack  of  balance  in  the  ventilating  system.  Usually,  when 
these  laboratories  were  visited,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  they  were 
found  to  be  without  any  ventilation  whatever.  This  condition  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  for  all  classroom  laboratories,  especially  chemical 
laboratories,  require  special  ventilation.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is 
2,638  pupils,  and  the  attendance  is  1,775.  Only  3%  of  the  rooms  are 
overcrowded. 

Bacteria. 

The  records  of  this  school  are  plotted  in  Plate  IX.  The  distribution 
of  bacteria  is  much  like  that  seen  in  School  No.  33,  with  a  slightly  higher 
average  of  97  per  cubic  foot. 

Dust. 

The  dust  curve  is  also  much  like  that  for  No.  33,  with  an  average  of 
624.000  particles,  midway  between  No.  33  and  No.  6. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  {6y°)  is  higher  than  for  No.  33,  and  slightly  lower 
than  for  No.  6,  on  the  average.  A  comparison  of  the  distribution  curves 
shows,  however,  that  conditions  are  more  uneven  in  the  Morris  High 
School  than  in  School  No.  6,  as  shown  by  the  more  flattened  curve,  and 
that  a  temperature  of  70°  was  exceeded  on  quite  a  number  of  occasions. 
As  usual,  the  thermograph  records  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  our 
temperature  curves  and  the  operating  conditions  in  the  schools  where 
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they  were  taken.  Plate  X  shows  that  a  general  effort  was  made  to  keep 
the  temperature  in  the  neighborhood  of  65°,  but  that  the  operation  of  the 
system  was  less  successful  than  in  the  two  schools  previously  discussed. 
Thivs,  on  January  9,  the  temperature  in  the  room  studied  twice  dropped 
below  64°  and  twice  rose  over  71°  in  the  school  period.  In  the  cold 
weather  of  early  February  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  heating  up  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  1 1  o'clock,  on 
several  occasions  before  a  temperature  of  65^  was  reached  in  the  room 
where  our  clock  was  placed. 

Humidity. 

The  humidity  in  this  school  was  the  lowest  observed,  averaging  31%, 
and  the  curve  is  a  smooth  and  even  one. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Carbon  dioxide  was  low,  averaging  7.6  parts,  but  the  curve  is  an 
irregular  one,  showing  a  number  of  observations  over  12  parts.  On  the 
whole,  atmospheric  conditions  in  this  school  must  be  considered  good, 
with  the  exception  of  the  laboratories. 

Public  School  No.  27,  Manhattan 
Description. 

Public  School  No.  27  is  a  new,  four-story,  brick  building,  of  an  "H" 
shape,  between  East  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Streets,  west  of  Third 
Avenue.  It  is  in  a  congested  business  district,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  several  large  factories  which  produce  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  1,845  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  only  1,503.  But 
20%  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowded.  The  school  is  ventilated  on  the 
plenum  system,  except  two  rooms  in  the  basement.  The  west  half  of  the 
building  is  humidified,  and  the  east  is  not. 

Bacteria. 

The  bacteria  in  this  school  are  about  normal  averaging  93  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  curve  is  a  fairly  regular  one. 

Dust. 

The  dust  curve  shows  rather  high  values,  averaging  690,000  particles 
per  cubic  foot.  The  industrial  nature  of  the  district,  and  the  fact  that 
fresh  air  is  taken  in  near  the  street  level,  probably  account  for  this. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  curve  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  It  centers 
about  68°,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  observations  showed 
temperatures  of  '/2°  or  over.  The  thermograph  records  (Plate  XII) 
show  that,  while  good  conditions  are  maintained  on  certain  days,  on 
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Others  there  is  considerable  overheating.  Thus,  in  the  particular  rooms 
studied  on  January  7,  the  temperature  ran  all  dav  between  72^"  and  74°; 
on^January  8,  between  70^  and  74'^  ;  on  January  10,  between  70°  and 
7T,°,  and  on  January  17.  the  temperature  at  9  o'clock  started  in  at  74°. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  in  School  No.  27  was  low,  averaging  32%, 
but  shows  two  distinct  peaks  at  25^0  and  35%.  Analysis  of  the  records 
shows,  as  indicated  in  the  next  table  below,  that  the  double  peak  in  this 
case  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  one-half 
of  the  building  has  artificially  humidified  air  and  the  other  half  has  not. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HUMIDITY  RECORDS  IN  SCHOOL  NUMBER  27 


Relativk  Humidity 
Per  Cent 

Under 
10 

10- 
15 

16- 
20 

21- 
25 

26- 
30 

31- 
35 

36-  1  41- 
40     45 

46- 
50 

51- 
55 

56- 
60 

61- 
65 

Number    of    Observa- 
tions:— 

Humidified  Half 

Unhumidified  Half.. 

0 
2 

4 

7 

1 
17 

10 
22 

14 
10 

16 
17 

10 
8 

8 

1 

2 
1 

6 

8 

6 
10 

11 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  in  this  school  is  low,  on  the  average  (7.9  parts), 
but  the  curve  shows  too  many  high  values,  ranging  from  10  to  14  parts.' 
This  school  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good,  but  uneven  in 
operation  as  regards  temperature. 


Description. 


School  No.  137,  Manhattan 


School  No.  137  is  an  old  building,  originally  used  as  an  armory  ani 
completed  as  a  school  in  1905.  It  is  a  three-story  building,  with  no 
court,  between  Grand  and  Essex  Streets,  on  the  lower  East  Side,  in  a 
crowded  tenement  district.  Lights  are  almost  always  burned  in  the 
dark  interior  hallways.  To  the  south  of  the  school,  just  across  the 
street,  is  a  shirt  factory,  which  contributes  a  considerable  amount  of 
vegetable  dust  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  middle  three  rooms 
of  the  upper  story  are  inside  rooms,  ventilated  only  by  their  doors  and 
transoms.  The  building  is  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system,  and  win- 
dows were  often  opened  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers.  The  capacity 
of  the  school  is  1,0^4  pupils,  and  the  average  attendance  1,218,  giving 
a  general  overcrozvding  of  10%,  and  6p%  of  the  individual  rooms  are 
overcrowded. 
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Bacteria. 

The  bacteria  (Plate  XIII)  averaged  116,  higher  than  for  any  school, 
except  No.  29.  The  curve  shows  a  distinct  peak  at  125  per  cubic  foot. 
We  should  expect  high  bacterial  counts  at  this  school,  on  account  of  the 
crowded  and  not  over-clean  neighborhood. 

Dust. 

The  dust  content,  too,  was  higher  than  for  any  school  in  our  series, 
830,000  particles  per  cubic  foot.  This,  too,  is,  of  course,  natural,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowded  district  and  the  proximity  of  the  shirt  factory. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  good.  The 
average  was  67.2°,  and  the  curve  centers  closely  about  68°,  with  very 
few  observations  above  70°.  The  thermograph  records  (Plate  XIV), 
on  the  other  hand,  indicate  irregularities  not  recorded  at  the  time  of  our 
visits.  Thus,  on  January  7  and  January  8,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
where  our  clock  was  placed  ranged  between  70°  and  74°.  On  January 
14  and  15,  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  rose  above  60° ,  a  condition  cer- 
tainly dangerous  for  children  not  dressed  for  outdoor  air.  On  Janu- 
ary 20,  21,  23  and  24,  again  the  temperature  record  ranged  between 
70°  and  74°.  On  February  11,  12  and  14,  it  never  rose  above  60°. 
SUCH  CONDITIONS  AS  THIS  INDICATE  CARELESSNESS, 
AND  SHOULD  BE  PREVENTED  BY  PROPER  JANITORIAL 
CARE. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  for  this  school  averages  30%,  and  presents  a 
marked  double-peaked  curve,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  our  visits 
happened  to  be  made  on  very  cold  days  in  December  and  February,  and 
on  warmer  days  in  January. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  high,  averagmg  9  parts,  and  often  going  up  to 
12  and  13  parts.  On  the  whole,  conditions  in  this  school  cannot  be  con- 
sidcrcd  satisfactory.  The  large  amount  of  dust  is  due  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  might  be  prevented  by  using  an  air- washer.  The  high  carbon 
dioxide  shows  an  insufficient  air  supply,  and  the  high  and  irregular  tem- 
perature shows  carelessness  in  janitorial  operation. 

Public  School  No.  49,  Brooklyn 
Description. 

Public  School  No.  49  is  an  old.  T-shaped,  three-story  building,  on 
Graham  Avenue  and  Maujer  Street,  in  a  congested  tenement  district. 
It  has  no  fans,  but  is  heated  bv  a  furnace  and  direct  radiation.     Fresh 
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air  is  supplied  to  the  rooms  by  special  ducts,  provided  with  tempering 
coils,  but  with  no  thermostatic  control.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  Jij 
pupils,  and  the  average  attendance  is  P04,  giving  26%  of  overcrowding, 
and  all  rooms  are  overcrowded.  This  is  a  good  type  of  an  overcrowded 
city  school,  operated  without  fan  ventilation,  and  with  windows  freely 
opened. 

Bacteria. 

The  curve  for  bacteria  (Plate  XV)  is  good,  and  the  average  (92) 
is  low. 

Dust. 

The  average  for  dust  particles  {yiy,ooo)  is  rather  high,  being  ex- 
ceeded only  by  No.  ^2>  and  No.  137.  Inlets  for  one  part  of  the  building 
are  well  protected  in  an  interior  court,  but  air  for  the  rooms  on  the  front 
comes  in  from  small  inlets  in  the  front  areaway  close  to  the  ground 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  high  dust  values  obtained. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  for  this  school  centers  about  69°  (averaging  68.3°), 
with  an  unduly  high  proportion  of  records  as  high  as  y2°.  The  thermo- 
graph records  (Plate  XVI)  are  pretty  regular  for  January,  except  for 
one  leap  to  78°,  on  January  21.  In  February  the  temperature  reached 
72i°  on  February  3,  and  on  February  6  and  7  vibrated  violently  up  and 
down  between  65"^  and  75°.  These  results  are,  however,  on  the  whole 
not  bad  for  a  school  without  thermostats. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  is  low,  34*70,  with  a  very  regular  curve. 
Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  one  of  the  two  lowest  in  our  whole  series,  with 
an  average  of  6.9  parts,  and  few  records  above  8  parts.  On  the  whole, 
this  must  be  considered  a  school  with  good  atmospheric  conditions, 
marred  by  occasional  overheating. 

Public  School  No.  3,  Bronx 
Description. 

PubHc  School  No.  3  is  a  four-story,  T-shaped  building,  on  158th 
Street  in  The  Bronx.  The  front  is  an  old  building,  completed  in  1891, 
and  the  ell  was  added  in  1907.  The  building,  as  a  whole,  is  well  lighted, 
and  the  neighborhood  is  an  apartment  district.  The  new  part  of  the 
building,  including  28  rooms,  is  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system,  while 
the  60  rooms  in  the  old  part  have  no  fan  ventilation.  All  the  rooms, 
however,  are  provided  wth  special  fresh  air  inlets,  admitting  air  from 
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the  interior  court.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  2,537  pupils,  and  the 
average  attendance  is  2,055.  But  18%  of  the  individual  rooms  are  over- 
crowded. 

Bacteria. 

The  curve  for  bacteria  (Plate  XVII)  is  a  regular  one,  but  the  aver- 
age (105)  is  rather  high. 

Dust. 

The  general  average  of  544,000  dust  particles  per  cubic  foot  is  good. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  curve  centers  about  68°  and  70°,  but  includes  too 
many  records  of  72°  and  74°.  The  average  (69.2°)  is  higher  than  for 
any  school,  except  No.  84.  The  thermograph  records  (Plate  XVIII) 
are  very  interesting.  They  show  that  on  January  7  the  temperature  at 
9  o'clock  was  88%  ;  on  January  8,  at  9  o'clock,  yy° ;  on  January  9,  at 
10:30  o'clock,  76°  ;  on  January  10,  at  8  130  o'clock,  84° ;  on  January  16, 
at  8  130  o'clock,  78°,  and  January  31,  at  8  145  o'clock,  80°.  The  practice 
■of  heating  the  school  building  up  to  /^^  or  80°,  between  8  and  p  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  then  letting  it  drop  to  ^5°,  must  be  almost  as  bad  a 
practice  financially  as  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  averages  36%,  and  the  curve  happens  to  be  a 
very  regular  one.  The  form  of  the  humidity  curves,  however,  depends, 
as  pointed  out  above,  largely  on  the  weather  conditions  which  prevailed 
when  we  happened  to  visit  the  schools. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  averages  6.9  parts,  and  the  curve  is  the  best  ob- 
tained for  any  school.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  school  in  good  condition, 
so  far  as  air  supply  mid  freedom  from  dust  are  concerned,  but  frequently 
and  grossly  overheated,  and,  since  temperature  is  a  most  important  sani- 
tary factor  in  air  conditioning,  the  operation  of  this  school  must  be 
strongly  condemned. 

Public  School  No.  29,  Richmond 
Description. 

Public  School  No.  29  is  a  two-story  wooden  building,  on  Castleton 
Corners.  Staten  Island,  in  a  sparsely  populated  suburban  district.  It  was 
built  in  1889,  ^^d  includes  three  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  and  one 
on  the  second  floor.  In  the  yard  is  a  separate,  one-room  building,  used 
as  a  kindergarten.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air.  Two  of  the  rooms 
are  provided  with  special  small  ducts  from  the  inlet  pipe  to  the  furnace, 
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through  which  some  air  rises  by  natural  draft.  The  other  rooms  have 
only  wnidow  ventilation,  except  for  the  hot  air  supplied  by  the  furnace. 
Windows  are  often  open.  The  capacity  is  215  pupils,  and  the  attendance 
is  130.    This  may  be  considered  a  typical  country  school. 

Bacteria. 

The  bacterial  curve  for  this  school  (Plate  XIX)  shows  higher  values 
than  m  any  other  case,  a  considerable  number  of  counts  exceeding  150, 
and  the  average  (117)  is  the  highest  observed.  We  are  not  clear  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  high  bacterial  counts. 

Dust 

The  dust  curve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  good,  with  a  general  aver- 
age of  595,000  particles  per  cubic  foot. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  average  (64.3°)  is  the  lowest  found  in  any  school, 
but  the  curve,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  primitive  system  and  the 
construction  of  the  building,  is  a  very  irregular  one.  One  peak  is  at  63° 
and  another  at  68°,  but  many  records  were  obtained  as  low  as  56°,  and 
some  above  70°.  The  thermograph  records  (Plate  XX)  show  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  temperature  between  65°  and  70°,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  successful,  considering  the  difficulties  involved.  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  January  30,  January  31,  and  February  4  the  temperature  rose  to 
72°,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  On  February  5  and  February  7  it  was 
between  70°  and  74°,  almost  all  day,  and  rose  to  74°  for  two  hours  on 
February  14.  These  conditions  are  unfortunate,  but  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  them  in  a  small  wooden  building,  heated  by  a  furnace  and 
without  fan  ventilation. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  for  School  No.  29  is  the  highest  in  our  series, 
averaging  43.2%,  and  showing  a  distinct  peak  at  50%.  The  high  hu- 
midity, in  this  case,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  simply  to  the  fact  that 
on  five  days  of  the  eight  on  which  we  visited  the  school  the  humidity  out- 
side was  abnormally  high. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  values  for  this  school  are  the  highest  in  our 
series,  averaging  9.6  parts,  and  showing  a  considerable  number  of  values 
over  10  parts.  In  view  of  the  common  criticisms  of  artificial  ventilation 
systems,  and  the  cry  for  a  return  to  primitive  conditions,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  exceedingly  primitive  and  "natural"  school  is  our  worst, 
from  the  standpoint  of  bacteria  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  somewhat  unsat- 
isfactory from  the  standpoint  of  temperature. 
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PubHc  School  No.  84,  Brooklyn 
Description. 

Public  School  No.  84  is  a  five-story,  brick  building,  on  Pitkin  Avenue 
and  Watkins  Street,  of  a  "U"  shape,  with  an  addition  in  the  rear.  It 
consists  of  an  old  building,  to  which  parts  have  been  added  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  neighborhood  has  become  more  and  more  thickly  settled,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  most  densely  populated  residential  district  of  Brooklyn. 
It  is  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system,  and  windows  were  generally  found 
open.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  3,719  pupils,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance is  3,073,  but  40%  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowded. 

Bacteria  and  Dust 

The  distribution  of  bacteria  and  dust  in  this  school  (Plate  XXI) 
is  normal,  and  requires  no  special  comment. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  curve,  however,  is  by  far  the  worst  obtained.  The 
average  (69.4°)  is  unobjectionable,  and  the  mode  of  the  curve  is  at  70°, 
but  a  glance  at  the  curve,  as  a  whole,  shows  evidences  of  gross  overheat- 
ing. Of  135  temperature  records  taken  in  this  school,  41,  or  30%,  were 
over  71°,  and  14,  or  10%,  were  over  73°.  The  thermograph  records 
(Plate  XXII)  bring  out  the  same  facts.  Instead  of  centering  about  65°, 
as  in  some  of  the  good  schools  studied,  the  curve  is  usually  nearer  to 
70°,  and  often  goes  far  above  that  point.  Thus,  on  the  afternoons  of 
January  7  and  January  13  it  reached  76°.  On  January  14,  it  started  in 
the  morning  above  75°.  On  January  16,  it  was  above  72°  for  five  hours, 
and  reached  78°  in  the  afternoon.  On  January  17,  it  was  above  y2°  all 
day,  except  for  temporary  relief  at  the  noon  hour,  and  climbed  to  79° 
in  the  afternoon.  On  January  22,  it  was  above  73°  all  day  after  11 
o'clock.  On  January  23,  it  climbed  steadily,  from  58°  to  y6° ,  during 
school  hours.  On  January  27  it  reached  76°.  On  February  3,  it  reached 
yy°.  On  February  4,  it  fell  below  74°  only  after  the  noon  hour.  All 
through  the  next  seven  days,  for  which  we  have  records,  the  temperature 
vibrated  between  70°  and  76°.  SUCH  A  CONDITION  AS  THIS  IS 
UNQUESTIONABLY  A  SERIOUS  MENACE  TO  THE  HEALTH 
AND  WELFARE  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Humidity  and  Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  relative  humidity  in  this  school  presents  no  feature  of  special 
interest,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  fairly  low,  with  an  average  of  7.1 
parts,  a  peak  of  the  curve  at  8  parts,  and  few  records  over  10  parts. 

This  is  a  case  of  a  fairly  well  ventilated  but  grossly  overheated 
school. 
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Public  School  No.  i,  Queens 
Description. 

Public  School  No.  i  is  a  four-story,  U-shaped  building,  including  an 
older  portion  with  a  more  modern  addition.  It  is  situated  on  Jackson 
Avenue  and  Ninth  Street,  in  a  neighborhood  populated  chiefly  by  work- 
men in  adjacent  factories.  It  is  ventilated  on  the  plenum  system,  but 
our  inspectors  frequently  found  that  the  fan  was  not  running.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  school  is  2,068  pupils,  and  its  average  attendance  is  1,2^4, 
so  that  there  is  no  overcrowding. 

Bacteria. 

The  bacteria  (see  Plate  XXIII)  average  lower  than  for  any  other 
school  (73  per  cubic  foot),  but  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  very  high 
counts.  The  modal  point  of  the  curve  is  at  100,  higher  than  for  most  of 
the  other  schools  studied. 

Dust. 

The  dust  counts  are  the  lowest  found  in  our  investigation,  aver- 
aging 411,000  particles  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  curve  is  a  very  regular 
one  centering  about  600,000.  The  excellent  conditions  of  the  roads  in 
the  neighborhood  and  the  comparative  sparseness  of  population  may  per- 
haps account  for  these  good  results. 

Temperature. 

Temperature  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distinctly  bad. 
The  average  of  68.6°  is  good,  but  the  curve  shows  that  this 
average  conceals  great  variations  on  either  side.  Out  of  113  rec- 
ords obtained  in  this  school,  32,  or  28%,  were  over  71°,  and  13,  or 
11%,  were  over  y2,°.  The  thermograph  records  (Plate  XXIV)  are 
quite  the  worst  obtained  anywhere.  On  January  7  and  January  8,  the 
temperature  rose  to  75°,  at  10  o'clock,  and  stayed  above  71°  all  day. 
January  p  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  careless  management  that 
has  come  to  light.  Starting  in  at  63° ,  at  8  o'clock,  the  temperature 
was  rushed  up  to  80°  at  10:30.  Then,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  on  the  part 
of  the  janitor,  or  a  spasm  of  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in 
the  particular  room  where  the  clock  was  placed,  the  temperature  was 
reduced  to  5J°  at  11:13.  ^^^^  relief  was  short  lived,  however,  for  the 
thermograph  registered  81°  at  12:30,  and  stayed  over  12°  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  This  was  by  no  means  unique.  On  January  10,  the  tem- 
perature fluctuated  between  70°  and  76°.  From  January  14  to  Janu- 
ary 17,  conditions  were  fairly  good,  but  on  January  21  we  find  oscil- 
lations from  68°  up  to  ^7° ,  down  to  69°,  up  to  80°,  and  down  to  60° 
again,  all  in  the  school  period.  On  January  28  and  on  January  29,  the 
temperature  rose  to  82°.     On  February  5,  6  and  7,  it  was  close  to  75° 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  school  period.  On  February  ii,  it  was 
over  75^  for  two  hours.  On  February  13  and  14,  it  reached  81°  and 
82°.  Such  conditions  as  these  represent  serious  damage  to  the  chil- 
dren forced  to  endure  them. 

Humidity. 

The  relative  humidity  for  this  school  presents  no  special  feature  of 
interest. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  average  is  not  high,  but  the  curve  indicates  too 
many  high  values,  of  10  parts  or  over. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  TEN   SCHOOLS 

Good  Schools  Artificially  Ventilated. 

These  ten  schools  systematically  studied  offer  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions, and  appear  to  us  to  represent  very  fairly  New  York  schools 
as  a  whole.  \Ve  have  first,  School  No.  ^^,  The  Bronx,  and  No.  6, 
Brooklyn,  both  artificially  ventilated  schools,  admirably  operated,  and 
maintaining  excellent  atmospheric  conditions.  The  dust  in  School  No. 
33  is  somewhat  high,  and  in  School  No.  6  very  low,  no  doubt  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  an  air-washer.  The  Morris  High  School  is  an- 
other school  of  the  same  type,  where  conditions  are  almost,  but  not 
quite,  as  good. 

Fairly  Good  Schools  Artificially  Ventilated. 

Public  School  No.  27,  Manhattan,  and  School  No.  137,  Manhattan, 
are  medium-sized  schools,  with  artificial  ventilation,  where  atmospheric 
conditions  are  fair,  but  where  temperatures  are  uneven  and  sometimes 
high.  The  air  supplying  No.  137  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
carbon  dioxide  within  limits  at  all  times,  and  both  bacteria  and  dust  are 
high  in  this  school,  probably  on  account  of  local  conditions  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  schools  must  be  consid- 
ered fairly  satisfactory. 

Fairly  Good  Schools  Naturally  Ventilated. 

The  three  schools.  No.  49,  Brooklyn,  No.  3,  The  Bronx,  and  No. 
29.  Richmond,  are  types  of  schools  ventilated  in  whole  or  in  part 
(School  No.  3)  by  ducts  without  fans.  In  No.  49  the  temperature  con- 
ditions are  fairly  good,  almost  comparable  with  those  obtaining  in 
Schools  No.  27  and  No.  37,  but  showing  distinctly  more  uneven  tem- 
peratures   and   more   overheating.      The   dust   in   this   school   is   high. 
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School  Xo.  3  has  good  air  except  for  overheating,  which  is  consider- 
able, and  in  School  No.  29  (a  primitive  country  school)  bacteria,  tem- 
perature and  carbon  dioxide  are  all  high.  None  of  these  schools  can 
be  considered  quite  satisfactory. 

Bad  Schools  Artificially  Ventilated. 

Finally,  School  No.  84,  Brooklyn,  and  School  No.  i,  Queens  (both 
ventilated  with  fans)  show  gross  overheating,  due  to  careless  opera- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  such  conditions  as  exist  here  seriously  men- 
ace the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  pupils. 

The  Operating  Factor. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  three  really  admirably  controlled  schools 
arc  all  fan-ventilated,  as  are  the  two  which  rank  next  in  order.  The 
three  schools  zvholly  or  partly  ventilated  without  fans  are  none  of  them 
wholly  satisfactory,  all  showing  more  or  less  overheating.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  worst  schools,  where  overheating  is  an  almost 
daily  occurrence,  are  both  fan-ventilated.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  heart  of  the  zvhole  problem  is  skilled  and  carefid  operation. 


THE  TWENTY-TWO   SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Other  Schools  Studied. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  schools  which  were  regularly  visited  once  a 
week  w€  made  one  or  more  visits  to  each  of  twenty-two  other  schools 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  following  schools 
were  included  in  this  study: 

No.  2,  The  Bronx;  No.  24,  Brooklyn;  Nos.  53  and  145.  Brooklyn; 
Nos.  29,  46,  73,  183  and  186,  Manhattan  (with  fan  ventilation)  ;  No.  7, 
The  Bronx;  Nos.  52  and  121,  Brooklyn:  Nos.  9,  25,  58,  76,  95,  135, 
184  and  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  Manhattan,  without  fan  venti- 
lation. 

What  Is  Meant  by  Natural  Ventilation? 

When  we  say  without  fan  ventilation  we  mean  simply  that  fans 
were  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  In  many  cases  these 
schools  have  fans  which  are  used  at  other  times. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  discuss  all  the  schools  in  detail,  since 
a  single  visit  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  conditions  in  a 
particular  school.  The  actual  results  are  given  in  Tables  6  to  10,  and 
the  distribution  curves  for  the  v.-hole  group  have  been  plotted  in  Plate 
XXV.  These  cur\'es  are  not  particularly  significant,  because  they  are 
made  up  by  combining  records  in  twenty-two  different  schools.  They 
serve  to  show,  however,  that  our  ten  regular  schools  are  reasonably 
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typical  of  a  larger  series.     In  fact,  the  special  schools,  as  a  group,  show 
better  results  than  the  regular  schools  taken  as  a  whole. 

Bacteria. 

The  curve  for  bacteria  (Plate  XXV)  is  better  than  that  for  any 
one  of  the  regular  schools,  falling  off  rapidly  from  a  high  point  at  25 
bacteria  per  cubic  foot. 

Dust. 

The  dust  curve  corresponds  closely  to  our  best  curves  for  individual 
schools,  those  for  Schools  No.  6  and  No.  i.  A  study  of  the  records, 
school  by  school,  shows  excessively  high  values  in  two  cases.  Public 
School  No.  28,  Manhattan,  is  a  plenum  ventilated  school,  on  Fortieth 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Its  dust  counts  ranged  between  404,000 
and  1,243,000,  and  averaged  806.000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  day 
was  rainy.  Our  observers  noted  a  good  deal  of  chalk  dust  in  the  air, 
which  possibly  accounts  for  the  results  observed.  School  No.  121, 
Brooklyn,  is  a  wooden,  single-room  country  school,  in  an  open  district, 
on  East  Fifty-fifth  Street.  Here  three  dust  counts  of  883,000,  1,094,000 
and  2,418.000  dust  particles  were  obtained.  The  children  had  just 
come  in  from  recess  when  the  samples  were  taken  and  the  floor  of  the 
schoolroom  was  very  muddy. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  curve  for  the  twenty-two  schools  is  less  satisfac- 
tory. Its  modal  point  is  at  68°,  but  there  are  many  high  records.  Of 
the  total  of  382  observations,  73,  or  19^/c,  were  over  71",  and  31,  or 
S^f,  over  73"".  The  general  result  corresponds  with  one  of  our  medi- 
ocre schools,  like  No.  27,  or  No.  137.  Thermograph  records,  covering 
a  period  of  four  to  six  days,  were  obtained  for  twenty- four  special 
schools,  including  all  of  the  twenty-two  listed  above,  except  No.  95, 
Manhattan,  and  including  also  No.  26,  The  Bronx  (no  fans),  and  Nos. 
88  and  148,  Brooklvn  (both  with  fans).  These  records  are  shown  on 
Plates  XXVI  A,  XXVI  B,  XXVI  C,  XXVI  D,  XXVI  E,  and  XXVI  F, 
and,  in  general,  they  confirm  the  observations  made  by  our  inspectors. 

A  study  of  the  temperature  records  for  individual  schools,  made  by 
our  observers  on  their  visits,  shows  four  special  offenders  in  respect  to 
overheating.  Among  the  schools  ventilated  without  fans  there  is  only 
one  of  these,  School  No.  p,  Manhattan,  and  this  not  a  very  bad  example. 
Out  of  17  temperature  records.  14  were  71°  or  less,  one  was  /2^ .  one 
74°,  and  one  78°.  This  school  gives  records  consistently  over  70°  on 
the  thermograph  charts.  On  February  19,  the  temperature  reached 
76°,  and  never  fell  below  74=  all  day.  On  February  21.  it  ranged  be- 
tween 74°  and  77°  up  to  3  P.  M.  The  other  three  schools  which  showed 
up  badly  at  the  time  of  our  visits  are  No.  2.  The  Bronx,  and  Nos.  29 
and  186,  Manhattan.     Thev  are  all  fan-ventilated  schools,  and  are  more 
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seriously  C'verheated.     The  distribution  of  their  temperatures  is  indi- 
cated in  the  text  table  below : 

Temperature  in  Three  Overheated  Fan-Ventilated  Schools 


Number  of  Observations  at  Each  Temperature 

School 

62- 
63 

64- 
65 

66- 

67 

68- 
69 

70- 
71 

72- 
73 

74- 
75 

76- 

77 

78- 
79 

2,  The  Bronx 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

1 

1 
4 
0 

1 
4 
6 

2 

5 

10 

1 
3 

2 
1 
0 

1 

29,  Manhattan 

0 

186,  Manhattan 

0 

1 


These  conditions  show  an  overheating  which  must  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  children  exposed  to  it.  School  No.  2  is  on  169th  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  in  a  thinly  settled  district.  Its  thermograph  rec- 
ords indicate  that  the  overheating  observed  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
On  February  18,  the  temperature  reached  80°.  On  February  19,  it  was 
74"^  and  over,  from  11  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  On  February  21,  it  reached 
80°.  and  was  never  below  y^^ -  On  February  24,  it  reached  78°.  On 
February  25,  it  ran  up  to  82°  at  9  and  10  o'clock,  dropped  to  64°  at 
12  130  P.  M.,  and  rose  again  to  76''  at  2  P.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  Such  con- 
ditions as  these  are  clearly  inexcusable.  School  No.  2(^,  an  old  school 
on  Washington  and  Carlisle  Streets,  in  a  crowded  district,  was  over- 
heated, on  February  24,  when  our  inspectors  visited  it,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  above.  The  thermograph  records  show  that  in  the  room 
where  the  clock  was  placed  the  temperature  was  very  variable  on  this 
and  the  following  day,  oscillating  violently  between  55°  and  69°,  prob- 
ably indicating  an  attempt  to  keep  cool  by  opening  windows.  School 
No.  186  is  on  145th  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
and  is  a  large,  modern  school.  It  was  overheated  on  the  day  of  our 
visit,  but  the  thermograph  records  are  fairly  good,  indicating  either  that 
the  day  on  which  we  visited  the  school  was  exceptional,  or  that  our 
clock  was  placed  in  a  room  that  did  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  building 
as  a  whole. 

There  are  four  other  schools.  No.  52,  Brooklyn,  and  Nos.  25,  58 
and  135.  Manhattan,  which  gave  fair  records  on  the  day  our  inspectors 
visited  them  ("with  no  fans  running),  but  which  showed  overheating  on 
other  days,  as  recorded  by  the  thermograph.  No.  52,  Brooklyn,  shows 
occasional  high  temperatures,  reaching  75°  and  over,  on  March  6  and 
March  14.  and  passing  72°  on  six  out  of  seven  days  for  which  we  have 
record>.  School  Xo.  -'5,  ManJiattan,  is  bad,  oscillating  for  the  si.v  days 
studied  f/oicrallx  betzvcen  75  a)id  8(f ,  reaching  or  passing  80°  on 
every  one  of  the  davs,  and  sho-u'inf/  liigh  points  of  84"^ .  on  February  2j, 
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and  Sy  on  February  18.  This  is  a  school  in  a  crowded  district  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  no  air  ducts  at  all.  School 
No.  58,  Manhattan,  is  an  old  school,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Ave- 
nues, on  Fifty-second  Street,  and  has  no  fans.  On  February  26,  the 
temperature  was  between  80°  and  84°  all  the  afternoon.  On  February 
2y,  it  rose  from  84°  to  88°,  between  p  A.  M.  and  noon,  and  was  over 
84°  all  the  afternoon.  On  February  28,  it  was  above  80°  all  through 
school  hours.  School  No.  1^5,  Manhattan,  is  on  Fifty-first  Street,  be- 
tween First  Avenue  and  Avenue  A.  It  is  a  large,  modern  school,  and 
has  fans  which  are  sometimes  run  and  sometimes  not.  On  March  3 
and  March  4,  the  temperature  during  school  hours  oscillated  between 
70°  and  75°. 

Two  more  schools,  Nos.  88  and  148,  in  Brooklyn,  both  equipped 
with  fans,  showed  occasional  high  thermograph  records.  These  two 
schools  were  not  visited  by  our  special  squads. 

Effect  of  Good  Operation. 

The  thermograph  record  obtained  in  School  No.  14^,  Brooklyn, 
should  be  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  as  particularly  good.  This  is 
a  new,  fan-ventilated  school,  on  Central  Avenue  and  Noll  Street.  On 
the  seven  days  for  which  we  have  records  the  temperature  never  once 
passed  70°,  and  never  but  twice  (at  noon  time)  fell  below  65°.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  school  is  considerably  overcrowded,  excellent 
conditions  are  obtained  by  careful  operation. 

Humidity  and  Carbon  Dioxide. 

The  humidity  curve  for  the  special  schools  presents  no  note- 
worthy feature.  The  carbon  dioxide  curve  is  a  flat  one,  with  most 
of  the  records  under  10  parts,  but  a  few  up  to  14  and  15  parts.  The 
worst  individual  cases  are  those  of  Nos.  28,  Manhattan  and  58.  Manhat- 
tan. School  No.  28,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  on 
account  of  its  high  dust  counts,  gave  the  following  carbon  dioxide  re- 
sults:  8.0,  9.8,  10.6,  1 1.3.  1 1.5,  13.0  and  17.5  parts  per  10,000.  School 
No.  58.  Manhattan,  gave,  out  of  16  records,  5  below  8  parts.  4  between 
8  and  10,  3  between  10  and  12,  one  of  13,  one  of  14.3,  one  of  15.0,  and 
one  of  16.5  parts  per  10,000.  This  school  has  fans,  but  they  are  only 
operated  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  and  were  not  in  operation  on 
the  dav  we  visited  the  school. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS 
Schools  Studied. 

In  order  to  round  out  our  investigation,  we  made  visits  to  four  dif- 
ferent schools  where  night  classes  were  held,  the  samples  in  each  case 
being  collected  during  the  hours  between  8  and  10:30  P.  M.,  when  the 
classes  were  in  session.     The  schools  selected   for  this  purpose  were 
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Xos.  20.  25.  27  and  184,  all  in  Manhattan.  All  but  No.  20  were  schools 
also  studied  in  the  daytime.  Fans  are  not  rim  in  any  schools  at 
night,  so  that  the  conditions  are  those  of  natural  ventilation,  supple- 
mented by  what  air  finds  its  way  up  through  the  ducts  by  difference  in 
temperature. 

Results  Obtained. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Tables  6  to  10.  They  seem  to 
require  no  special  comment,  except  in  the  case  of  Schools  Nos.  27  and 
184.  Dust,  bacteria  and  humidity  were  satisfactory  in  all  the  four 
schools,  and  temperature  and  carbon  dioxide  in  Nos.  20  and  25,  Both 
Xos.  27  and  184,  however,  showed  considerable  overheating.  Of  twen- 
ty-seven rooms  examined  in  School  No.  184,  20  records  were  71°  or 
below  (2  below  62°),  4  were  between  71°  and  73°,  and  the  other  3 
ranged  between  73°  and  79°.  In  School  No.  27,  of  19  records,  only  8 
were  below  70°,  and  11  over  71°.  In  No.  27,  of  19  rooms  in  which  car- 
bon dioxide  was  determined,  there  were  4  values  below  10,  9  from  10 
to  II,  I  of  14.0,  I  of  15.0,  I  of  16.0,  2  of  18.0,  and  i  of  26.0  parts.  In 
No.  184,  of  14  rooms  tested,  we  found  3  below  10,  5  between  10  and 
12,  3  between  11  and  14,  and  3  over  15  parts,  per  10,000.  These  schools 
show  distitictly  bad  conditions,  both  as  to  overheating  and  air  stagna- 
tion, aggravated  in  the  case  of  School  No.  2y  by  the  burning  of  gas 
lights. 

Conclusions  for  Night  Schools. 

We  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  even  these  few  observations  indi- 
cate the  desirability  of  operating  the  fans  in  schools  during  night  ses- 
sions. It  should  be  noted  that  both  Schools  Nos.  2§  and  2/  gave  good 
results  in  the  daytime  when  the  fans  were  running. 
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IV.     DISCUSSION    OF    THE    RESULTS    AS    A    WHOLE    IN    THEIR 

BEARING   ON   THE   SANITARY   CONDITIONS   OF 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

Bacteria 
General  Results. 

The  present  study  constitutes,  we  believe,  by  far  the  most  exhaus- 
tive study  ever  conducted  in  regard  to  the  bacterial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  schools.  We  have  examined  in  all  684  samples  of 
schoolroom  air  for  bacteria,  the  general  distribution  of  all  results  be- 
ing indicated  in  Plate  XXVII.  The  most  frequent  result  is  25  bacteria 
or  less,  per  cubic  foot,  but  the  rarer  high  results  pull  the  general  aver- 
age up  to  96.  As  indicated  in  the  text  table  below,  however,  68%  of 
the  samples  showed  counts  of  100  or  less,  and  only  9%  counts  over  200. 


Distribution  of  Bacteria 

in  Air  of  New  York  Schools 

Bacteria 
Per  Cubic  Foot 

Under 
50 

51- 
100 

101- 
150 

151- 
200 

201- 
250 

251- 
300 

Over 
300 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Samples 

41 

27 

17 

6 

4 

2 

3 

What  the  Term  "  Bacteria  "  Means  as  Used  in  This  Report. 

These  counts  include  all  sorts  of  micro-organisms  which  will  develop 
on  lactose-agar  in  five  days  at  20°,  so  that,  although  we  have  called 
them  "bacteria,"  for  convenience,  many  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
yeasts  and  moulds.  They  represent  all  sorts  of  organisms  from  all 
sorts  of  sources  which  are  able  to  withstand  drying  long  enough  to  be 
lifted  and  blcnvn  about  in  the  air,  and  most  of  them  have  no  sanitary 
significance. 

Bacteria  of  Human  Origin. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  bacteria  of  human  origin, 
which  might  at  times  include  pathogenic  forms,  we  made  all  our  plates 
on  litmus  lactose-agar,  as  noted  above,  and  isolated  all  red  colonies 
which  appeared  on  the  plates.  It  is  well  established  that  acid-forming 
streptococci  are  among  the  most  abundant  forms  in  the  human  mouth, 
while  they  are  absent  from  sources  which  have  not  recently  been  ex- 
posed to  human  or  animal  pollution.     In  dust,  as  it  is  found  deposited 
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on  surfaces,  such  organisms  are  abundant.  Winslow  and  Kligler  found 
an  average  of  22.000  per  gram  in  house  dust,  and  42,000  per  gram  in 
street  dust.  In  the  street  dusts,  i  bacterium  out  of  1,157  "^^^s  an  acid- 
forming  streptococcus,  and,  in  house  dust,  i  out  of  215.  The  num- 
ber of  these  organisms  in  the  air,  however,  was  found  in  our  own 
preHminary  experiments  of  a  year  ago  to  be  quite  small.  We  then 
found  among  30,000  colonies  isolated  from  750  plates  exposed  in 
schools  with  window  ventilation  only  10  mouth  streptococci. 

Significance  of  Results  Obtained. 

In  the  present  study,  in  the  examination  of  a  total  of  868  cubic  feet 
of  air,  we  found  52  mouth  streptococci,  or  6  for  every  100  cubic  feet 
of  air.  Since  a  child  breathes  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  during 
the  school  period,  this  means  that  each  day  4  or  5  mouth  streptococci 
are  breathed  in  by  each  child.  As  ordinary  mouth  streptococci  are 
far  more  abundant  than  pathogenic  bacteria,  even  in  the  throats  of  the 
diseased,  it  is  evident  that  the  chance  of  contracting  disease  from  air 
is  a  slender  one. 

The  average  number  of  mouth  streptococci  for  the  individual  schools 
ranged,  for  the  most  part,  between  2  and  7  per  100  cubic  feet.  In 
School  No.  137,  a  crowded  school  in  a  poor  district,  it  rose  to  15  per 
100  cubic  feet,  and  in  School  No.  i,  in  a  good,  semi-suburban  district, 
no  streptococci  were  found  in  41  cubic  feet  of  air.  High  numbers 
were  found  in  some  of  the  special  schools,  but  the  observations  were 
here  too  few  to  avoid  chance  sampling  errors.  The  general  average  of 
6  mouth  streptococci  per  100  cubic  feet  gives  a  ratio  of  about  i  of  these 
forms  to  1,600  total  bacteria,  a  distinctly  smaller  proportion  of  mouth 
forms  than  was  indicated  by  the  ratios  for  surface  dust,  cited  above. 


Dust 
Character  of  Data. 

Our  dust  examinations,  like  those  for  bacteria,  are  somewhat  unique, 
and  there  are  few  other  results  with  which  they  can  be  compared.  De- 
terminations of  the  very  small  ultra-microscopic  dust  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  have  been  made  in  England,  by  the  use  of  the  koniscope, 
and,  in  studying  factory  air  the  weight  of  dust  present  has  frequently 
been  recorded.  Neither  of  these  procedures  is,  however,  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  particles  visible  under 
a  two-thirds-inch  objective,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  air. 

General  Results. 

The  general  results,  in  regard  to  dust,  for  all  schools  is  tabulated 
in  the  text  table  below,  and  is  shown  graphically  in  Plate  XXVII. 
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Distribution  of  Dust  in  Air  of  New  York  Schools 

(2  =  200,000,  etc.) 
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Dust  Particles 
Per  Cubic  Foot 

Under 
2 

2- 
4 

4- 
6 

6- 

8 

8- 
10 

10- 
12 

12- 
14 

Over 
14 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Samples 

8 

34 

25 

13 

9 

3 

3 

5 

The  curve  and  table  show  that  the  largest  number  of  samples  con- 
tained between  300,000  and  400,000  particles  per  cubic  foot.  The  gen- 
eral average  for  all  schools  is  601,000,  and  20%  of  the  samples  showed 
800,000  or  more. 

Character  of  Dust  Particles. 

Plate  XXVIII  shows  some  of  these  dust  particles,  as  they  actually 
appear  under  the  microscope.  In  Field  "A"  are  seen  the  smaller  and 
lighter  particles  which  float  on  the  surface,  and  in  Field  "B"  the  heavier 
ones  which  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Among  the  lighter  particles 
mould  spores  in  chains  (produced  by  Penicillium,  or  some  similar  spe- 
cies) are  the  most  striking  objects.  In  the  lower  field  shreds  of  vege- 
table fiber,  from  clothing,  perhaps,  and  inorganic  particles  are  apparent. 
In  School  No.  27  coal  particles,  probably  from  the  Edison  Power  House, 
were  always  found. 

Interpretation  of  Results. 

The  best  basis  for  comparison  with  these  results  is  perhaps  the  pre- 
liminary study  made  last  year  in  five  schools  during  warm  weather  with 
free  window  ventilation.  In  this  study  218  samples  gave  an  average  of 
700,000  particles  per  cubic  foot.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  dust  counts 
we  obtained  in  winter  were  somewhat  lower  than  during  the  late  spring 
months,  with  windows  open,  and  conditions  must  on  the  whole  be  con- 
sidered fairly  satisfactory. 

Results  in  Individual  Schools. 

So  far  as  particular  schools  are  concerned  we  find  more  consider- 
able individual  differences  than  appeared  in  the  case  of  bacteria.  Two 
of  the  most  strikingly  contrasted  curves  are  replotted  for  comparison  in 
Plate  XXIX.  Both  are  from  schools  (No.  33,  The  Bronx,  and  No.  6, 
Brooklyn)  which  have  generally  good  conditions,  but  No.  33  shows  one 
of  the  highest  dust  curves  found  anywhere.  Its  mode,  as  in  almost  all 
cases,  is  at  400,000,  but  a  great  many  high  samples  were  found,  extend- 
ing from  1,000,000  to  nearly  2,000,000  particles  per  cubic  foot.  As 
stated  above,  the  reason  for  these  high  counts  in  this  particular  school 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  construction 
work  going  on  nearby.     School  No.  6,  on  the  other  hand,  is  our  best 
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example,  from  this  standpoint,  with  a  curve  falling  off  very  sharply 
from  a  mode  at  400,000,  and  with  very  few  samples  over  1,000,000. 
This  good  result  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  one  school  we 
studied  equipped  with  an  air-washer.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
School  No,  I,  Queens,  had  results  about  as  good  without  an  air- 
washer,  which  we  are  unable  to  explain,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
erally clean  neighborhood  and  good  roads  in  its  vicinity. 


General  Restilts. 


Temperature 


Temperature  is,  so  far  as  we  are  now  aware,  the  most  important  of 
all  our  determinations,  from  a  practical  sanitary  standpoint.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  most  marked  variations  between  individual  schools, 
and,  in  some  cases,  distinctly  unsatisfactory  results.  Plate  XXVII 
shows  that  the  temperature  curves  for  all  schools  center,  as  they  should. 
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about  68'^.  The  text  table  for  distribution  below  shows  only  14^0  of 
all  records  over  yi° ,  and  only  5%  over  75°,  which  must  be  considered 
a  very  good  result.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  records  fall  between  66** 
and  71°,  a  reasonable  equable  temperature. 


Distribution  of  Temperatures  in 

New  York  Schools 

Degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Under 
60 

60- 
61 

62- 
63 

64- 
65 

66- 

67 

68- 
69 

70- 

71 

72- 

73 

74- 

75 

Over 
75 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Obser- 
vations   

1 

2 

4 

11 

21 

27 

20 

9 

4 

1 

Individual  Schools. 

It  is  when  we  consider  individual  schools,  however,  that  this  gen- 
erally satisfactory  curve  is  seen  to  include  some  that  are  excellent  and 
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others  where  conditions  are  notably  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
schools  Hke  No.  33,  The  Bronx,  No.  6,  Brooklyn,  No.  145,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Morris  High  School,  where  a  temperature  close  to  from  66°  to 
68°  is  maintained  with  remarkable  constancy,  as  shown  both  by  thermo- 
graph records  and  by  our  special  tests.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
schools  like  No.  i,  Queens,  No.  3,  The  Bronx,  and  No.  84,  Brooklyn, 
among  the  ten  regular  schools,  and  No.  2,  The  Bronx,  and  Nos.  29  and 
186,  Manhattan,  among  the  special  schools,  which  are  frequently  and 
grossly  overheated. 

Typical  curves  for  a  well-operated,  artificially  ventilated  school  (No. 
33),  a  naturally  ventilated  school  (No.  49),  and  a  carelessly  operated, 
artificially  ventilated  school  (No.  84)  are  plotted  for  comparison  in 
Plate  XXX.  In  the  first,  the  temperature  is  splendidly  controlled,  never 
varying  much  from  66°.  In  the  second,  conditions  are  fairly  good,  the 
temperature  centering  about  69°,  but  with  a  less  regular  curve  and  some 
high  values.  In  the  third  case,  there  are  a  great  many  records  of  72°, 
and  a  fair  number  at  74°  and  76°. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  he  said  that  the  general  temperature  con- 
ditions in  the  schools  investigated  are  good,  and,  in  some  cases,  excel- 
lent, but  that  in  a  few  schools  gross  overheating  obtains,  which  can  only 
be  considered  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  pupils. 

Relative  Humidity 
General  Results. 

The  general  distribution  of  relative  humidity  is  shown  in  the  text 
table  below  and  in  Plate  XXVII. 


Distribution  of  Relative 

Humidity 

in  New  York  Schools 

Relative 

Humidity  per 

Cent  Saturation 

Under 
15 

16- 
20 

21- 
25 

26- 
30 

31- 
35 

36- 
40 

41- 
45 

46- 
50 

51- 
55 

56- 
60 

Over 
60 

Per    Cent    Total 
Observations 

6 

9 

14 

17 

16 

13 

10 

5 

4 

3 

3 

The  range  of  relative  humidity  is  seen  to  be  a  wide  one.  But  60% 
of  all  observations  fall  between  20  and  40%  of  saturation,  and  the  gen- 
eral average  for  all  schools  is  35%. 

Interpretation  of  Results. 

In  the  case  of  relative  humidity  we  have  no  basis  on  which  to  found 
a  practical  sanitary  interpretation  of  the  results.  It  is  well  known  that 
dry  climates  are  often  sought  for  health  reasons,  and  we  are  not  familiar 
with  any  conclusive  physiological  experiments  which  indicate  whether 
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the  relative  humidity  in  a  schoolroom  should  be  25%,  50%,  or  7S% 
of  saturation. 

Causes  of  Low  Humidity. 

The  main  factor  in  producing  the  dry  air  of  the  schoolroom  (for 
records  gofc  of  which  are  under  50%  saturation  must  certainly  be 
considered  relatively  dry)  is  the  heating  of  the  outside  air  without  the 
supply  of  the  additional  moisture  which  air  can  hold  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. In  order  to  see  how  far  this  is  true,  we  have  calculated  the 
coefficient  of  correlation  between  outdoor  temperature  and  indoor  rela- 
tive humidity,  as  shown  by  our  records  for  the  schoolroom  and  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  data  for  air  temperature  outside.  The 
coefficients  work  out  at  .8  for  the  naturally  ventilated  schools,  and  .7 
for  the  artificially  ventilated  schools  (absolutely  complete  correlation 
being  i.o  and  no  correlation  .0).  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  dryness  of 
the  air  is  in  the  main  a  function  of  its  rise  in  temperature,  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  air  be  heated  in  ducts  or  by  radiators  in  the 
room.  The  only  way  to  overcome  this  dryness  of  air  is  by  artificial 
ventilation,  combined  with  humidification,  and  we  have  had  an  example 
of  this  in  School  No.  6,  Brooklyn.  This  school  does  show  a  somewhat 
higher  humidity  than  was  found  in  the  other  schools,  but  even  here  most 
of  the  observations  were  below  SO^^c.  The  differences  between  differ- 
ent schools,  due  to  outside  atmospheric  conditions,  are  too  great  to  make 
comparisons  between  them  fruitful. 

Carbon  Dioxide 
General  Results. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  determination  which  indicates  the  rate  at  which 
the  exhaled  gases  are  diluted  and  thus  furnishes  an  indirect  measure  of 
the  available  air  supply.  The  general  results  are  indicated  in  Plate 
XXVII  and  in  the  text  table  below : 


Distribution  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in 

New  York  Schools 

Carbon  Dioxide 
Pahts  per  10,000 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15- 

17 

Per    Cent   Total    Observa- 
tions   

4 

11 

15 

17 

19 

12 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1 

? 

The  general  average  for  all  schools  was  8.1  parts  per  io,0(X).  Six- 
ty-six per  cent,  of  the  observations  fall  below  8.5  parts,  which  may  be 
considered  a  very  satisfactory  value.  Twenty-nine  per  cent,  are  be- 
tween 8.5  and  12.5  parts,  which  indicates  a  rather  inadequate  air  change, 
and  6%  are  over  12  parts,  which  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
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Individual  Schools. 

We  find  great  differences  between  individual  schools.  Schools  like 
No.  33,  in  The  Bronx,  show  splendid  conditions,  while  in  No.  i,  Queens, 
and  No.  29,  Richmond,  we  find  very  high  values.  Among  the  special 
schools,  Nos.  28  and  58,  ]\Ianhattan,'and  the  night  schools,  Nos.  27  and 
184,  are  notable  for  high  carbon  dioxide.  The  bad  schools,  No.  I, 
Queens,  and  No.  28,  Manhattan,  had  fans  in  operation,  while  No.  29, 
Richmond,  and  No.  58,  Manhattan,  as  well  as  the  two  night  schools, 
did  not. 


COMPARISON  OF  ARTIFICIALLY  AND  NATURALLY  VENTILATED 

SCHOOLS 

Meaning  of  the  Terms  "  Natural  "  and  "  Artificial"  Ventilation  as  Used  in 
This  Report. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  fan-ventilation  we  have 
brought  together  in  Table  1 1  and  in  Plate  XXXII  data  for  all  the  schools, 
classified  on  this  basis.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  by  "natural" 
ventilation  we  mean  simply  that  fans  were  not  running.     In  almost  all 
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cases  ducts  (often  with  heating  coils)  were  in  place,  and  some  air  was 
undoubtedly  passing  through  them.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  where  fans 
were  in  operation,  windows  were  often  open,  and  outside  air  passing  in 
or  out  through  them.  Our  distinction  is  made  solely  on  the  fact  that 
fans  zvcre,  or  were  not,  in  operation  in  connection  with  the  particular 
room  in  which  each  test  was  made. 

General  Results  in  the  Two  Classes  of  Schools. 

The  general  results  for  the  two  classes  of  schools  are,  on  the  whole, 
remarkably  alike.  The  fan-ventilated  schools  show  more  dust,  more 
humidity,  more  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  somewhat  more  equable  tempera- 
lure  ;  but  the  differences  are  not  very  great,  or  very  significant. 

The  high  humidity  and  high  carbon  dioxide  in  the  fan-ventilated 
schools  can  be  accounted  for,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  the  window  ventilated  schools  there  is  actually  more  air  sup- 
plied than  is  blown  in  by  the  fans  in  the  other  group.  The  higher 
dust  counts  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  same  thing,  less  air  to  dilute 
dust  produced  within  the  school,  or  to  the  fact  that  air  entering  at  a 
high  velocity  through  a  duct  brings  in  more  dust  from  outside  than  does 
air  coming  in  more  slowly  through  window  openings.  In  dust  and  car- 
bon dioxide  the  fan-ventilated  schools  appear  slightly  inferior  to  the 
others.  In  humidity  they  are  better  (if  dry  air  be  a  disadvantage). 
In  temperature  they  are  also  somewhat  better,  showing  less  observations 
over  72^. 

Results  in  Individual  Schools. 

So  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  curve  for  the  fan-ventilated  class  conceals  wide  variations  between 
the  individual  schools  included  in  it.  Of  our  ten  regular  schools  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  four  really  good  records  (from  the  standpoint  of 
temperature)  were  in  fan-ventilated  schools.  (Nos.  33,  6,  137,  and 
Morris  High  School).  The  three  wholly  or  partly  naturally  ventilated 
schools  (Nos.  3,  29,  and  49)  are  mediocre  or  poor;  and  two  fan-venti- 
lated schools  (Nos.  I  and  84)  are  worst  of  all. 

The  general  relations  of  those  types  of  schools  are  brought  out  in 
Plate  XXX.  School  No.  33,  The  Bronx,  represents  the  best  type  of 
well-operated  fan  ventilation,  and  shows  results  which  could  not,  we 
believe,  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  No.  49,  Brooklyn,  is  a  good 
representative  of  the  best  sort  of  results  which  we  found  in  any  natu- 
rally ventilated  school.  No.  84,  Brooklyn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  type 
of  the  badly  operated,  fan-ventilated  school,  which  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Either  almost  perfect  conditions  or  very  poor  conditions  may  be  ob- 
tained with  fan-ventilation,  according  to  the  care  and  intelligence  of 
the  janitor  in  charge. 

Attention  may,  perhaps,  be  called  particularly  to  the  relative  humid- 
ity results  which  show  that,  so  far  as  drying  is  concerned,  the  air  in 
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the  fan-ventilated  schools  is  more  normal  than  in  those  using  mainly 
window  ventilation.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  zve  find  no  more  evi- 
dence of  abnormality  when  air  is  drawn  in  through  pipes  and  warmed 
than  when  it  is  drawn  in  through  windows  and  warmed. 

GENERAL  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  AIR  IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

From  the  exhaustive  study  of  ten  representative  schools  and  the 
more  cursory  examination  of  twenty-two  other  schools,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  fairly  good  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  classrooms  of  New  York  City  during  the  winter  of 
1912-1913.  If  this  is  so,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  those  conditions 
were,  on  the  ivhole,  fairly  good. 

Dust  and  Bacteria. 

For  dust  and  bacteria  we  have  no  recognized  standards  of  compari- 
son, since  our  work  has  been  largely  of  a  pioneer  character.  Yet  the 
bacteria,  averaging  under  100  per  cubic  foot,  and,  in  most  samples,  much 
less,  must  be  considered  satisfactory  by  comparison  with  such  results  as 
those  reported  by  Tenon  (40-60  bacteria  per  cubic  foot  in  quiet  hospital 
air),  by  Hesse  (60  bacteria  per  cubic  foot  in  a  classroom  before  the 
students  arrived,  raised  to  430  during  the  hour,  and  1,000  just  after  the 
class  had  left),  and  by  Soper  ( 140  bacteria  per  cubic  foot  at  a  remote  end 
of  Fulton  Street  subway  station).  The  number  of  mouth  streptococci 
(6  per  100  cubic  feet  of  air)  is  so  small  as  to  indicate  that  the  danger  of 
air-borne  disease  is  negligible,  so  far  as  the  general  atmosphere  is  con- 
cerned. The  number  of  dust  particles  is  less  than  w-as  found  in  schools 
with  open  windows  in  warm  weather  last  Spring. 

Temperature. 

As  regards  temperature,  general  conditions  are  again,  on  the  whole, 
very  good.  To  find  in  a  series  of  1,854  temperature  records  in  schools 
of  all  types  only  14%  over  yi^ ,  and  only  5%  over  7J°,  is  a  result  of 
which  the  school  authorities  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  in  this  case  the  general  curve  includes  extremely  divergent 
conditions  in  individual  schools.  While  praising  the  general  conditions, 
and  particularly  the  remarkable  results  obtained  in  No.  33.  The  Bronx, 
in  No.  6,  Brooklyn,  and  in  No.  145,  Brooklyn,  we  must  record  the  fact 
that,  in  certain  schools  like  No.  i,  Queens,  No.  2,  The  Bronx,  Nos.  128 
and  3,  The  Bronx,  No.  84,  Brooklyn,  No.  29,  Manhattan,  and  No.  186, 
Manhattan,  conditions  of  gross  overheating  result  from  careless  opera- 
tion, zvhich  may  well  demand  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Humidity. 

So  far  as  humidity  is  concerned  our  results  certainly  indicate  that  the 
air  of  the  New  York  schoolroom  is  dry.     Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  1.845 
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records  show  a  humidity  of  50%  saturation,  or  less,  and  29^0  of  them 
a  humidity  of  25%  saturation,  or  less.  The  dryness  is  greater  in  the 
naturally  ventilated  than  in  the  fan-ventilated  schools,  and  is  due  simply 
to  the  warming  of  the  cool  outside  air,  and  its  consequent  greater  capac- 
ity for  moisture.  The  only  remedy  would  be  ventilation  with  artificial 
humidification,  and,  whether  the  effect  of  dry  air  is  so  harmful  as  to 
make  this  desirable,  is  a  physiological  problem  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

So  far  as  carbon  dioxide  is  concerned  the  results  obtained  may,  as 
noted  above,  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
^72)  results  obtained  were  below  8.5  parts  per  10,000,  which  would  be 
considered  a  good  result  on  any  standard.  Twenty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  tests  showed  between  8.5  parts  and  12.5  parts,  which  would  have 
been  considered  high  on  the  older  standards,  established  when  carbon 
dioxide  was  held  to  be  an  indirect  measure  of  some  poisonous  matter  in 
the  air.  The  present  tendency  among  competent  physiologists  and  sani- 
tarians is  to  allow  a  more  liberal  standard,  however.  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane, 
Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and  Dr.  M.  S.  Pembrey,  in  testifying  before  the  Eng- 
lish Departmental  Committee  on  "Humidity  and  Ventilation  in  Cotton 
Weaving  Sheds,"  favored  a  standard  of  12  parts  per  10,000  for  fac- 
tories, and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  more  rigid  standard  should  be  en- 
forced in  schoolrooms.  There  remain  6%  of  the  tests,  however,  in 
excess  of  12.5  parts,  which  are  clearly  excessive.  Here,  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  temperature,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  general  conditions 
are  good,  hut  that  certain  schools  (such  as  Nos.  28  and  58,  Manhattan, 
No.  I,  Queens,  and  No.  2g,  Richmond)  are  insufficiently  ventilated,  and 
require  attention. 


V.     STUDIES   OF  AIR  SUPPLY  AND  AIR  DISTRIBUTION 
IN   SELECTED   SCHOOLS 

Reason  for  This  Feature  of  the  Investigation. 

In  order  to  supplement  our  analytical  results  we  deemed  it  advisable 
to  make  some  study  of  the  actual  air  supply  in  various  rooms  of  certain 
schools,  selected  for  particular  reasons,  and  of  the  circulation  of  air  in 
different  rooms  themselves,  in  order  to  see  how  far  mechanical  factors 
would  explain  the  air  conditions  observed.  This  part  of  our  work  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Zimmele,  who  has  had  entire  charge  of  its 
details. 

A.    Air  Supply  to  Individual  Rooms 

Method  of  Taking  Observations. 

The  amount  of  air  entering  or  leaving  a  room  was  determined  by 
anemometer  readings,  taken  at  inlets  and  outlets.  The  mean  velocity 
was  determined  by  making  a  series  of  observations,  for  one-minute 
periods,  while  moving  the  anemometer  over  the  entire  opening  of  the 
duct,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  inches  from  the  inlet  or  outlet. 
Usually  one  reading  was  taken  for  each  square  foot  of  area.  The 
anemometer  was  calibrated,  and  the  errors  were  found  to  be  smaller 
than  those  involved  in  taking  readings,  and  those  due  to  variations  in  the 
velocity  of  the  air,  or  error  in  sampling.  This  is  especially  true  where  ob- 
servations were  made  at  the  outlets  on  windy  days,  when  the  aspirating 
power  of  a  duct  is  variable.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  air  supply 
from  the  mean  velocity,  as  thus  determined,  20%  of  the  area  of  the 
duct  was  deducted  where  the  duct  was  closed  by  a  register,  while,  when 
the  duct  was  closed  merely  by  a  wire  screen,  the  full  area  was  allowed. 
A  total  of  50  rooms  was  studied  in  this  way,  in  10  different  schools. 
Forty-one  of  them  were  artificially  ventilated,  that  is,  supplied  by  fans, 
and  9  had  no  fan-ventilation  at  the  time  the  observations  were  made. 
Of  the  41  artificially  ventilated  rooms,*  33  had  all  doors,  windows  and 
transoms  closed.  Two  had  windows  open,  and  6,  doors  or  transoms 
open  to  the  interior  of  the  building. 

School  No.  33,  Bronx. 

The  most  careful  studies,  including  24  rooms  and  an  auditorium, 
were  made  in  Public  School  No.  33,  Bronx.  This  school  was  selected 
for  special  investigation  on  account  of  its  excellent  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, as  shown  by  our  analytical  results.    The  general  description  of  the 
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school  has  been  given  above.  The  system  of  ventilation  is  plenum,  the 
fresK  air  being  driven  to  the  rooms  by  two  separate  fans.  The  foul  air 
is  removed  by  a  system  of  ducts  having  natural  draught.  One  fan  sup- 
plies i8  rooms  and  the  other  only  6  rooms.  The  second  fan  is  to  ven- 
tilate 12  more  rooms,  which  may  be  added  to  the  building  in  the  future. 
The  second  fan  is  not  run  at  the  same  speed  as  the  first. 

In  each  duct,  between  the  intake  and  the  fan,  is  a  perforated  steam- 
pipe.  This  pipe  has  only  an  ordinary  hand-valve,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  determining  or  automatically  regulating  the  humidity.  There  is  no 
cleaning  device  or  washing  apparatus  for  the  air. 

The  air  is  heated  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  duct  by  steam  coils.  The 
temperature  is  controlled  by  thermostats,  which  are  operated  by  the  air 
after  it  passes  the  steam  jet.  They  are  set  for  60°,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  The  thermostat  on  the  second  duct,  which 
ventilates  the  six  rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  is  generally 
kept  about  2°  lower  than  the  other.  The  temperature  of  the  air  rises 
a  couple  of  degrees,  in  passing  through  the  ducts  to  the  rooms,  but  the 
aim  is  to  keep  it,  at  the  inlets,  about  4^  or  5°  lower  than  the  desired 
temperature  of  the  rooms. 

The  general  results  of  our  observations  are  indicated  in  Table  12, 
School  Xo.  2)Z^  occupying  the  first  half  of  the  table.  The  data  for  this 
school  may  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  conditions  which  might  well  be 
aimed  at  in  other  cases. 

Air  Supply  in  School  No.  33,  Bronx. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  room  in  School  No.  33,  Bronx,  varied 
from  25  to  50,  and  averaged  35.  The  effective  area  of  the  inlet  ducts 
is,  in  almost  all  cases,  quite  close  to  5  square  feet,  and  averages  5.1 
square  feet.  The  effective  area  of  the  outlet  ducts  varies  more  widely 
between  1.8  square  feet  and  8.3  square  feet,  averaging  5.6  square  feet. 
The  mean  velocity  at  the  inlets  ranged  between  171  and  603  linear  feet 
per  minute,  and  averaged  373  feet,  while  the  velocity  at  the  outlets  varied 
between  4  and  356  linear  feet  per  minute,  and  averaged  141  feet.  The 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  supplied  per  person  varied  considerably,  as 
indicated  in  the  text  table  below.  In  only  two  out  of  twenty- five  cases 
were  records  obtained  below  the  very  liberal  limit  of  30  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  both  of  these  were  due  to  the  temporary  overcrowding  of  a 
class  and  a  half  into  a  single  room. 


Distribution  of  Air  Supply  in  School  No.  33 


Cubic  Feet  per  Pupil  per  Minute 

10- 
30 

SO- 
SO 

SO- 
TO 

70- 
90 

90- 

110 

Number  of  Rooms 

2 

8 

9 

4 

2 
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Ratio  of  Incoming  to  Outgoing  Air. 

Another  factor  of  considerable  interest  is  the  last  column  of  Table 
12.  showing  the  ratio  of  the  incoming  to  the  outgoing  air.  These  re- 
sults are  summarized  for  School  No.  33  in  the  text  table  below : 


Ratio  of  Incoming  to  Outgoing  Air 
Public  School  No.  33 


Ratio  of  Air  entering  from  Inlet  Ducts  to  Air  leaving 
by  Outlet  Ducts 

1- 
2 

2- 
3 

3- 
4 

4- 
5 

Over 
5 

Number  of  Rooms 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

In  general  an  excellent  plenum  condition  was  maintained,  with  two 
to  five  times  as  much  air  coming  in  by  the  inlet  ducts  as  went  out  by 
the  outlet  ducts.  Four  high  ratios  were  recorded,  of  8.8,  14.6,  25.5 
and  25.8.  respectively.  In  the  two  latter  rooms  the  door  was  open  into 
the  corridor,  and  these  are  the  only  instances  in  School  No.  33  where 
such  was  the  case. 

Other  Schools. 

These  tests  for  School  No.  33  were  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  conditions  in  the  building.  In  the  other  fan- 
ventilated  schools  which  were  studied  (Nos.  137,  Manhattan,  6,  Brook- 
lyn, 5,  Manhattan,  184.  Manhattan,  and  27,  Manhattan)  only  sixteen 
rooms  in  all  were  examined,  and  these  were  selected  rooms,  including, 
in  each  case,  one  or  two  of  those  which  showed  the  highest  carbon  diox- 
ide values  at  the  time  the  regular  squads  visited  them. 

Air  Supply  in  Poorly  Ventilated  Schools. 

School  No.  6.  as  animadverted,  was  one  of  our  best  schools,  but, 
in  the  four  rooms  studied  by  Mr.  Zimmele,  there  were  two  which  gave 
over  ten  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  (one  over  twelve  parts).  Schools 
Nos.  137  and  27.  in  each  of  which  four  or  five  rooms  were  examined, 
were  notable  among  our  ten  regular  schools  for  occasionally  high  car- 
bon dioxide  values,  although  they  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  29.  The 
single  room  studied  in  School  No.  5  had  given  15.2  and  16.7  parts  of 
carbon  dioxide  on  the  two  occasions  when  it  was  visited.  As  a  whole, 
then,  these  sixteen  rooms  represent  poor  to  medium  conditions,  and 
may  fairly  be  contrasted  with  School  No.  33,  where  conditions  were 
uniformly  good.  In  this  group  of  sixteen  rooms  the  pupils  per  room 
averaged  45.  instead  of  35  for  School  No.  33.  The  effective  inlet  area 
for  the  sixteen  rooms  ranged  from  2.6  to  5.3.  and  averaged  4.4  stjuare 
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feet  (against  5.1  for  School  No.  2)o)-  ^^^  effective  outlet  area  ranged 
from  2.7  and  6.0.  and  averaged  4.0  square  feet  (against  5.6  for  School 
No.  33).  The  inlet  velocity  ranged  between  o  and  411,  and  averaged 
189  linear  feet  per  minute  (against  373  for  School  No.  33),  and  the 
outlet  velocity  varied  from  o  to  178,  and  averaged  83  linear  feet  per 
minute  (against  141  for  School  No.  33).  The  air  supply  per  pupil 
for  these  sixteen  rooms  is  shown  in  the  text  table  below : 


Distribution  of  Air  Supply  in  Sixteen  Rooms  of  Low  and  Medium  Grade 


Cubic  Feet  per  Pupil  per  Minute 

Under 
10 

10- 

30 

SO- 
SO 

SO- 

TO 

Number  of  Rooms 

2 

12 

1 

1 

Here,  instead  of  finding  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-five  rooms  with 
above  30  cubic  feet  per  minute,  we  find  fourteen  out  of  sixteen  below 
that  figure. 

Ratio  of  Incoming  to  Outgoing  Air  in  Poorly  Ventilated  Rooms. 

The  ratio  of  incoming  to  outgoing  air  is  similarly  indicated  below: 


Ratio  of  Incoming  to  Outgoing  Air  in  Sixteen  Rooms  of  Low  or  Medium 

Grade 


Ratio  of  Air  entering  from  Inlet  Ducts  to  Air 
leaving  bv  Outlet  Ducts 

Under 
1 

1- 
2 

2- 
3 

3- 
4 

4- 
5 

Over 
5 

Number  of  Rooms 

2 

5 

4 

1 

0 

4 

Inadequate  Ventilation  in  Certain  Rooms. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  maintenance  in  all  schools 
of  such  exceptionally  good  conditions  as  exist  in  School  No.  33.  An  air 
supply  of  50  to  100  cubic  feet  per  pupil  is  certainly  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  there  are  rooms  in  certain 
schools  where  the  air  supply  is  decidedly  inadequate.  With  effective 
inlet  areas  of  approximately  i/io  square  foot  per  pupil,  an  inlet  veloc- 
ity of  at  least  300  linear  feet  per  minute  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
give  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pupil  per  minute.  Whereas,  we  find  for 
this  group  of  rooms  an  average  of  only  189  linear  feet.  It  seems  to  us 
that  in  certain  rooms  of  certain  schools  the  air  supply  should  be  ma- 
terially increased. 
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Air  Supply  in  Naturally  Ventilated  Schools. 

In  addition  to  these  forty-one  rooms  in  fan-ventilated  schools  Mr. 
Zimmele  studied  nine  rooms  in  four  schools  without  artificial  ventilation 
(Nos.  7,  The  Bronx,  53,  Brooklyn,  88,  Brooklyn,  and  121,  Brooklyn). 
School  No.  7  is  a  particularly  interesting  case.  It  is  a  building  about 
twenty  years  old  in  a  suburban  district,  and  has  no  fans.  So  far  as  the 
results  obtained  by  our  special  squads  go,  the  conditions  in  this  school 
were  not  particularly  bad,  although  out  of  fourteen  temperature  records 
on  two  different  days,  four  were  over  70°.  The  thermograph  records 
were  also  fair.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Zimmele  visited  the  school  the 
four  rooms  studied  averaged  76.0°  for  Room  3,  65.0^  for  Room  2, 
69.8°  for  Room  18,  and  73.2°  for  Room  8.  The  number  of  pupils  per 
room  was  between  28  and  39.  The  total  effective  inlet  area  was  under 
3  square  feet  in  three  rooms,  and  over  6  square  feet  in  Room  3.  The 
outlet  area  was  still  larger,  over  9  square  feet  in  three  cases,  and  over 
4.5  square  feet  in  Room  8.  The  inlet  velocities  were  95,  154,  255  and 
355  linear  feet,  giving  an  air  supply  per  pupil  of  16.  i,  16.9,  44.5  and 
2,7.7  cubic  feet,  respectively,  for  the  four  rooms.  The  maintenance  of 
such  high  velocities  without  fans  is  explained,  in  three  cases  at  least,  by 
the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air,  which  was  found  to  be  125.0°, 
64.5°,  83.1°  and  98.3°,  respectively.  In  the  first  reading  taken  at  the 
inlet  in  Room  j  (the  first  of  the  four  rooms  in  each  citation  above) 
the  thermometer,  graduated  to  1^0°,  zvas  burst  by  the  heat.  There 
seems  to  be  ample  opportunity  for  improvement  in  this  case. 

The  other  five  naturally  ventilated  rooms  studied  may  be  dismissed 
with  brief  comment.  In  Rooms  11  and  23,  School  No.  88,  the  inlet 
and  outlet  areas  are  small,  and  in  Rooms  26  and  29.  of  School  No.  53, 
they  are  sufficient.  The  inlet  and  outlet  velocities  and  other  data  based 
on  them  are  of  little  significance,  since  in  all  these  five  cases  the  windows 
were  open,  and  were  doing  almost  all  the  ventilating. 


B.  Circulation  of  Air  Within  the  Rooms 

Method  of  Determining  Air  Circulation  Within  Rooms. 

When  a  given  amount  of  air  of  a  proper  temperature  is  being  sup- 
plied to  a  room  it  is  still  essential  that  its  distribution  within  the  room 
should  be  reasonably  even,  if  satisfactory  conditions  are  to  be  main- 
tained. The  circulation  of  air  within  the  rooms  themselves  was  studied 
by  Mr.  Zimmele  in  about  seventy  rooms  in  thirteen  schools. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  direction  of  the  air  currents  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  room  was  noted  by  observing  a  smoking  Joss-stick. 
A  fine  wisp  of  unobjectionable  smoke  was  easily  wafted  by  a  slight  air 
current.  To  supplement  these  observations  temperature  readings  were 
taken  at  various  points  and  at  different  levels  in  the  room. 
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Local  Temperature  Differences  Within  Fan-Ventilated  Rooms. 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  discussing  the  temperature  records,  to  take 
up  first,  the  fan-ventilated  rooms,  and,  second,  the  naturally  ventilated 
rooms.  Of  the  fan-ventilated  rooms,  thirty-three  were  investigated, 
and  the  principal  results  of  the  temperature  studies  are  shown  in  Table 
13.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  tables  are  only  brief  summaries 
of  the  work  actually  done,  which  involved  about  twenty-five  determina- 
tions of  temperature  in  each  room. 

Inlet  amd  Outlet  Temperature  Differences. 

The  first  point  of  interest  brought  out  by  these  studies  is  the  relation 
between  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  air.  In  nineteen 
of  the  twenty- four  cases,  for  which  we  have  both  these  records,  the 
temperature  was  increased  in  the  room  by  from  0.6°  to  10.3°,  and  in  five 
cases  it  decreased  by  from  1.3°  to  9.6°.  Two  of  the  latter  cases  were 
in  rooms  where  the  incoming  air  was  over  80°.  The  average  for  the 
whole  scries  amounts  to  an  increase  of  4.3°,  and  this  well  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  temperature  of  incoming  air  should  he  kept  at  least  below 
66'^ ,  if  the  room  temperature  is  not  to  rise  above  70°. 

Outlet  Temperature  and  Room  Average. 

The  outlet  temperature  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  general  room 
average.  The  average  difference  between  these  two  readings  for  thirty 
observations  (ignoring  the  direction  in  which  the  deviation  occurred)  is 
just  I^  and  only  two  observations  show^ed  differences  of  over  2^.  This 
indicates  that  the  temperature  of  the  outgoing  air  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
measure  of  that  of  the  room  as  a  whole. 

Top  and  Bottom  Temperatures. 

The  difference  between  bottom  temperature  (3  feet  above  floor) 
and  top  (12  feet  above  floor)  was  inconsiderable.  Of  twenty-six  rooms 
in  which  both  were  determined  just  half  showed  a  higher  temperature 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  while  in  the  rest  the  upper  air  was  cooler. 
The  top  excesses  were  higher  than  the  bottom  excesses,  however,  aver- 
aging over  2.0'',  instead  of  under  1.0°.  The  slight  extent  of  the  differ- 
ences observed  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  cool  air 
was  being  blown  in  at  the  top  of  the  room,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
air,  as  it  was  warmed  in  the  room,  tended  naturally  to  rise. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperatures. 

The  range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  individual  tempera- 
tures observed  in  the  rooms  is  significant  as  a  measure  of  general  air 
circulation.  The  differences  range  for  individual  rooms  between  3.0° 
and  15.1°,  and  average  6.2°. 
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Overheated  Inlet  Air. 

With  regard  to  the  individual  results  observed  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  inlet  temperature  was  low  enough  to  warrant  the  expectation  of 
good  results  in  all  but  three  of  the  rooms  studied.  Two  rooms  in 
School  No.  137  showed  inlet  temperatures  of  74.4°  and  80. 6"^,  respec- 
tively, and  one,  in  School  Xo.  5,  showed  an  inlet  temperature  of  80.0**. 
In  this  latter  case  the  room  average  was  73.3°,  but  the  incoming  air, 
being  small  in  amount,  was  cooled  in  the  room,  so  that  the  outlet  regis- 
tered only  70.4°.  The  two  rooms  in  School  No.  137,  just  cited,  showed 
outlet  temperatures  and  room  averages  ranging  from  73.1°  to  77.7^. 
These  three  were  the  only  cases  of  serious  overheating  in  this  series. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  out  of  thirty-three  rooms,  fourteen 
showed  at  some  point  a  maximum  temperature  of  over  71°. 

Local  Temperature  Differences  Within  Rooms  Naturally  Ventilated. 

Similar  studies  of  local  air  temperatures  were  made  in  thirty-nine 
different  rooms,  in  nine  different  schools,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination, fans  were  not  in  operation.  Ten  of  these  rooms  w^ere  stud- 
ied during  the  night  sessions.  The  temperature  data  obtained  are  sum- 
marized, so  far  as  their  main  points  are  concerned,  in  Table  13.  They 
are  less  complete  than  those  for  the  fan-ventilated  schools,  on  account 
of  pressure  of  time  during  the  latter  part  of  our  investigation.  Com- 
parative inlet  and  outlet  temperatures  were  obtained  for  only  eight 
rooms.  Five  of  them,  in  Schools  No.  7  and  No.  88,  were  in  rooms 
where  the  incoming  air  was  at  an  excessively  high  temperature,  and 
all  these  showed  a  marked  drop,  between  inlet  and  outlet,  from  83.1^ 
to  73.3°,  from  125. 0"  to  74.8°,  from  98.3°  to  70.3°,  from  85.6'' 
to  70.0°,  and  from  90.5°  to  68.6°,  respectively.  As  in  the  fan-venti- 
lated rooms,  there  is  in  general  a  fairly  close  correlation  between  the 
outlet  temperature  and  the  general  room  average. 

Top  and  Bottom  Temperatures. 

A  marked  difference  between  fan-ventilated  and  naturally  ventilated 
rooms  appeared,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  relation  between  top  and 
bottom  temperatures.  Of  the  fan-ventilated  rooms,  just  as  many  were 
cooler  near  the  ceiling  as  were  warmer  there,  although  the  average 
temperature  for  all  the  rooms  was  about  1.0°  higher  at  the  top.  Of 
eighteen  rooms  without  fan-ventilation  (that  is,  without  a  current  of 
cool  air  blown  in  near  the  top),  all  but  one  showed  a  higher  ceiling  tem- 
perature, the  excess  in  two  cases  being  over  11.0°,  and  averaging  5.5°. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperatures. 

Another  marked  dift'erence  between  the  fan-ventilated  and  the  arti- 
ficially ventilated  rooms  lies  in  the  variation  of  temperatures  at  dift'er- 
ent  points.     The  range  between  maximum  and  minimum  room  tem- 
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peratures  for  the  fan-ventilated  rooms,  as  noted  above,  was  from  3.0° 
to  15.1^,  and  the  average  6.2°.  For  thirty-nine  naturally  ventilated 
rooms  it  ranged  from  1.2°  to  20.0°  and  averaged  7.7°.  Obviously  the 
air  circulation  is  less  satisfactory  when  such  differences  exist. 

Overheatmg. 

So  far  as  individual  cases  are  concerned  the  five  rooms  with  ex- 
cessive inlet  temperatures,  ranging  from  83°  to  125.0°,  have  already 
been  discussed.  So  far  as  room  averages  are  concerned  the  results  are 
distinctly  bad,  sixteen  out  of  thirty-nine  rooms  showing  an  average 
room  temperature  of  over  71.0°.  This  is  an  exceedingly  bad  showing, 
partly  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  night  schools  (five  out  of  ten  of  which 
were  over  71.0°)  and  one  which,  from  our  other  investigations,  we 
cannot  conclude  to  be  typical  for  naturally  ventilated  schools  in  general. 
Maximum  temperatures  exceeding  71.0°  were  found  in  thirty  of  the 
thirty-nine  rooms,  and  in  five  cases  a  temperature  of  over  80.0°  was 
recorded. 

Studies  of  Air  Currents. 

In  practically  all  of  these  seventy  rooms  careful  studies  of  air  circu- 
lation were  made  by  means  of  the  smoke  test,  described  above,  but  the 
results  are  hard  to  generalize  and  interpret,  and,  on  the  whole,  do  not 
lead  to  any  positive  conclusions.  In  about  half  of  the  fan-ventilated 
rooms  there  were  clean-cut  currents,  which  could  be  traced  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  down  the  side  wall  opposite  the  inlet,  and  back 
along  the  floor  to  the  outlet  below.  In  an  equal  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  currents  were  more  or  less  indistinct  and  broken,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  no  air  currents  at  all  could  be  definitely  discerned.  In  the 
rooms  without  fans  the  currents  were  usually  very  erratic,  although  in 
one  or  two  cases  quite  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  was  produced  by 
windows  open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  naturally  ventilated  rooms  were, 
on  the  whole,  much  more  subject  to  strong  local  draughts  than  those 
operated  with  fan-ventilation. 

Conclusion  as  to  Amount  of  Air  Supply. 

In  general  these  experiments  indicate  that,  in  such  a  well-operated, 
fan-ventilated  school  as  No.  33,  where  analytical  data  are  exceptionally 
good,  we  find  an  ample  (perhaps  some  might  say  unnecessarily  ample) 
air  supply,  with  a  good  plenum  condition  and  excellent  distribution 
within  the  rooms.  In  other  schools,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  number 
of  rooms  with  an  inadequate  air  supply,  due  mainly,  not  to  too  small 
inlet  openings,  but  to  an  insufficient  velocity  of  the  incoming  air. 

Conclusions  as  to  Local  Temperature  Differences  Within  the  Rooms. 

So  far  as  local  air  temperatures  at  particular  points  within  the  rooms 
are  concerned  we  find  that  in  fan-ventilated  rooms  there  is  an  increase 
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in  air  temperature  between  inlet  and  outlet  of  somewhat  over  4°. 
When  the  incoming  air  is  below  66°,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  the  general 
conditions  are  therefore  good.  Differences  between  top  and  bottom 
temperatures  are  almost  negligible  in  the  fan-ventilated  room,  and  the 
average  difference  between  maximum  and  minimum  readings  averages 
6.2°.  indicating  a  reasonably  even  circulation.  In  the  naturally  venti- 
lated rooms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  top  temperatures  exceed  the  bottom 
temperatures  by  5.5°,  and  the  average  excess  of  maximum  over  mini- 
mum records  is  7.7° ,  indicating  a  considerably  less  perfect  distribution. 
Overheating  of  incoming  air  is  more  common  in  these  schools,  Public 
School  No.  88,  Brooklyn,  showing  records  of  85.6°  and  90.5°,  and 
Public  School  No.  7,  Bronx,  records  of  83.1°,  98.3°  and  125.0°. 


VI.  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  PROTEID  SUBSTANCES  IN  RESPIRED  AIR 

Specific  Organic  Matter  in  Respired  Air. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  study  of  ventilation  it  was  claimed  that 
specific  poisonous  substances  were  exhaled  in  the  breath  and  by  the 
body,  and  that  the  bad  effects  of  respired  air  were  in  part  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  "crowd  poisons."  Later  investigations,  however, 
failed  to  confirm  these  opinions,  and  recently  it  has  been  the  practically 
unanimous  opinion  of  competent  physiologists  that  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  respired  air  had  no  practical  sanitary  significance.  Two  years 
ago,  however,  Professor  Rosenau  and  his  associates  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  reported  experiments  which,  in  their  opinion,  indicated 
that  certain  specific  organic  substances  in  the  respired  air  may  be  de- 
tected by  a  delicate  physiological  test,  known  as  the  anaphylactic  reac- 
tion. These  results  seemed  to  us  of  such  importance,  as  bearing  on  the 
presence  of  possibly  deleterious  substances  in  schoolroom  air  not  re- 
vealed by  ordinary  chemical  tests,  that  we  felt  it  desirable  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  subject.  For  this  investigation  we  were  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Lucas,  and  his  full  report  is  pre- 
sented as  an  appendix  to  our  own.  Its  general  practical  bearings  only 
will  be  summarized   here. 

The  Anaphylactic  Reaction  and  Its  Meaning. 

The  anaphylactic  reaction  may  be  explained  in  its  general  outline  as 
follows : 

If  a  minute  amount  (sometimes  one-millionth  of  a  gram  or  less) 
of  a  specific  proteid  substance  (such  as  white  of  egg)  be  injected  into 
an  animal,  the  animal  becomes  sensitized  to  that  particular  proteid,  so 
that  a  second  injection  of  a  certain  amount  of  that  proteid,  after  a  given 
time,  may  produce  death  with  characteristic  symptoms.  Since  the  reac- 
tion is  a  specific  one  for  the  particular  proteid  used,  it  constitutes  a  very 
delicate  test  for  amounts  much  smaller  than  could  be  detected  in  any 
other  way.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  experi- 
ments to  indicate  that  the  proteid  in  question  is  essentially  poisonous, 
since  egg  white,  for  instance,  gives  the  reaction  very  perfectly.  A  posi- 
tive result  merely  indicates  that  the  same  proteid  substance  was  present 
in  the  first  and  second  injections.  What  Dr.  Rosenau  claimed  was: 
first,  that  the  condensed  material  from  air  breathed  by  animal  A  would 
sensitize  another  species  of  animal  B  to  the  proteids  in  the  blood  of 
animal  A;  and  second,  that  if  animal  B  merely  breathed  the  air  vitiated 
by  animal  A,  it  would  become  sensitized  to  the  proteids  of  the  blood  of 
animal  A. 
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Criterion  of  Positive  Results. 

The  methods  of  studying  this  anaphylactic  reaction  have  varied 
widely  in  the  hands  of  different  observers,  and  we  felt  it  important, 
first  of  all,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  responses  of  normal 
guinea  pigs  to  various  injections,  as  a  control.  In  his  preliminary  work 
Dr.  Lucas  has  established  with  a  close  degree  of  accuracy  the  tolerance 
of  normal  guinea  pigs  to  injections  of  dog  serum,  and  has  shown  that 
an  anaphylactic  reaction  has  sometimes  been  recorded  by  others  when 
the  normal  toxic  eft'ect  of  dog  serum  alone  might  account  for  the  re- 
sults. Furthermore,  Dr.  Lucas  has  become  convinced  that  many  of  the 
minor  symptoms  often  interpreted  as  signs  of  anaphylaxis  may  be  pro- 
duced by  injection  of  small  amounts  of  serum,  or  even  of  distilled 
water,  into  a  normal,  non-sensitized  guinea  pig.  We  have  decided  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that  a  positive  result  has  been  obtained,  except 
in  those  cases  where  death,  accompanied  by  typical  symptoms,  follows 
an  injection  into  a  sensitized  animal  of  an  amount  of  proteid  substance 
which  has  been  shown  not  to  be  fatal  for  a  normal  animal. 

Positive  Results  from  Injecting  Saliva. 

Using  this  somewhat  severe  test.  Dr.  Lucas  has  demonstrated  that 
saliva  drawn  'from  the  glands  of  the  dog  does  contain  sufficient  proteid 
material,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  present  in  the  blood  of  the  dog,  to 
sensitize  guinea  pigs  to  dog  serum  and  produce  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  a  typical  anaphylactic  reaction. 

Negative  Results  from  Injection  of  Condensed  Matter  from  Respired  Air 
and  from  Exposure  to  Respired  Air. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  attempts  made  in  this  investigation  to  sensi- 
tize guinea  pigs  to  dog  blood  serum,  by  injecting  them  with  condensed 
material  from  air  breathed  and  otherwise  contaminated  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  dogs,  or  by  exposing  them  directly  to  the  concentrated  exhala- 
tions of  dogs,  have  given  negative  results.  So,  also  have  the  attempts  to 
sensitize  guinea  pigs  to  human  blood  serum,  by  exposing  them  in  ventilat- 
ing ducts  to  air  contaminated  by  the  respiration  of  human  beings. 

Negative  results  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  somewhat  incon- 
clusive. Yet.  we  feel  that  the  extensive  investigations  conducted  by 
Dr.  Lucas  throw  serious  doubt  upon  some  of  the  positive  results  pre- 
viously reported  by  others,  and  indicate  that  the  presence  of  specific 
organic  substances  in  respired  air,  demonstrable  by  the  anaphylactic 
reaction,  requires  further  proof  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  factor  of 
practical  moment  in  the  condition  of  the  air  of  schoolrooms. 

Independent  investigations  by  Dr.  Charles  Weisman,  conducted  at 
Columbia  L'niversity,  and  just  published,  involving  human  subjects,  have 
led  to  the  same  conclusions. 


Vn.     CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Dust. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  air  of  the  New  York  schoolrooms  investi- 
gated, is,  in  general,  good,  so  far  as  dust  is  concerned.  We  find  an 
average  of  some  600.000  dust  particles  per  cubic  foot  of  air,  but  this 
average  is  less  than  was  found  in  five  schools  with  open-window  venti- 
lation during  the  warm  weather  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

Bacteria. 

2.  The  number  of  bacteria,  molds  and  other  microbes  in  the  air 
of  these  New  York  schoolrooms  is  small,  averaging  less  than  100  per 
cubic  foot,  which  is  a  normal  value  for  good  indoor  air.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  are  molds  and  ordinary  bacteria  of  no  sanitary  sig- 
nificance. The  number  of  acid-forming  streptococci,  typical  organisms 
from  the  mouth,  indicative  of  human  pollution,  is  only  6  per  100  cubic 
feet.  This  finding  is  in  accord  with  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
among  competent  sanitarians  that  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  specific 
diseases  through  the  air  is  a  negligible  one. 

Temperature. 

3.  The  temperature  of  schoolroom  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  health  fulness  of  the  schoolroom,  and  to  this  point  we 
have  devoted  particular  attention.  We  find  that  in  general  conditions 
are  excellent.  Out  of  over  1,800  determinations  of  schoolroom  tem- 
perature we  find  only  14%  of  the  readings  over  71°,  indicating  that 
objectionable  overheating  is,  on  the  whole,  rare.  In  different  schools, 
however,  conditions  vary  widely.  A  remarkable  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  maintained  in  certain  cases,  while  other  schools  are  carelessly 
operated  and  seriously  overheated. 

Relative  Hiunidity. 

4.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  of  the  New  York  schoolrooms 
investigated  is  low,  usually  ranging  between  25%  and  50%  of  satura- 
tion, and  rising  above  50%  in  only  lojo  of  our  records,  which  indi- 
cates distinctly  dry  air.  This  condition  necessarily  results  from  the  heat- 
ing of  the  outside  air  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  whether  the  air  is 
brought  in  through  ducts  or  windows,  since  air  containing  a  definite 
amount  of  moisture  becomes  relatively  dryer  (that  is,  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  moisture)  the  higher  is  its  temperature.  A  moister  at- 
mosphere in  the  schoolroom  could  be  maintained  by  artificial  humidifi- 
cation.     We  do  not  feel  justified,  however,  in  urging  the  expenditure 
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for  such  humidification.  since  there  is  at  present  inadequate  physiolog- 
ical evidence  as  to  the  harmful  effects  of  dry  air. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

5.  The  carbon  dioxide  in  schoolroom  air  furnishes  a  good  meas- 
ure of  the  rate  at  which  air  change  is  going  on,  although  it  is  not  in 
itself  poisonous,  or  necessarily  indicative  of  any  serious  conditions,  in 
the  amounts  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  found.  Our  results  show  that, 
so  far  as  carbon  dioxide  is  concerned,  the  condition  of  the  air  of  the 
New  York  schoolrooms  considered  in  this  report  is  generally  good. 
As  in  the  case  of  temperature,  however,  there  are  certain  schools  where 
we  find  distinctly  bad  results,  indicating  that  the  air  supply  in  those 
schools  is  insufficient  in  amount. 

Air  Supply  and  Air  Circulation. 

6.  Our  studies  of  the  actual  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  school- 
rooms are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  results  of  the  carbon  dioxide  test 
noted  above.  They  indicate  that  in  many  schools  the  amount  of  air 
is  more  than  ample,  but  that  in  others,  either  as  a  result  of  poor  con- 
struction or  poor  operation  of  the  ventilating  systems,  it  is  distinctly 
inadequate.  The  circulation  of  air  within  the  rooms  appears  in  gen- 
eral to  he  reasonably  satisfactory  in  the  fan-ventilated  schools  and  more 
irregular  in  the  naturally  ventilated  schools. 

Specific  Pollution  of  Air  with  Proteid  Material  of  Human  Origin. 

7.  We  have  conducted  a  somewhat  extensive  investigation,  in 
regard  to  the  proteid  materials  of  human  origin,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  could  be  identified  by  the  delicate  physiological  reaction 
known  as  anaphylaxis.  We  find  such  substances  to  be  present  in  saliva, 
as  might  be  expected,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence  of  their 
presence  by  this  reaction  in  air  grossly  contaminated  by  animal  respira- 
tions and  exhalations.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  presence  of  such  specific  substances  in  demon- 
strable amounts  in  respired  air  that  they  need  not  at  present  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

General  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  York  Schoolroom  Air. 

8.  The  result  of  our  investigation  is  to  indicate  that  in  general 
the  air  of  the  New  York  schoolrooms  investigated,  so  far  as  we  have 
studied  them,  is  in  good  condition,  free  from  excessive  dust  and  bac- 
teria, reasonably  low  in  carbon  dioxide,  cool  and  well  regulated  as  to 
temperature,  though  somewhat  dry.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  these  statements  are  general  ones  and  subject  to  important  excep- 
tions to  which  attention  will  be  directed  later. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  studies  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  months  of  December,  1912,  and  January  and  February,  1913.     An 
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investigation  of  school  ventilation  was  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  (Hon.  John  Martin,  Chairman)  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  resulted  in  a  valuable  report  upon  the  subject 
This  report,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  an  official  order,  under  date 
of  November  2j,  19 12,  which  provided  that  the  temperature  of  school- 
rooms should  be  maintained  between  60°  and  65°.  The  same  order 
provided  that  certain  specific  schools  should  be  ventilated  by  open  win- 
dows and  without  fans,  except  in  inclement  weather,  and  that  in  any 
other  schools  the  principal  might  obtain  permission  to  have  the  same 
rule  in  force. 

Our  own  studies  were  made  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  this  order, 
and  dealt  solely  with  schoolroom  conditions  as  regulated  under  it. 

Fan  Ventilation  vs.  Natural  Ventilation. 

9.  W'e  have  made  a  specific  comparison  of  conditions  in  fan- 
ventilated  schools,  as  compared  with  those  which  exist  in  older  build- 
ings provided  with  ventilating  ducts  but  no  fans.  Taking  the  two 
classes  as  a  whole  there  is  remarkably  little  difference  between  them 
as  we  found  them.  The  fan-ventilated  schools  have  a  somewhat  more 
even  temperature  and  a  slightly  less  dry  atmosphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  naturally  ventilated  schools  are  somewhat  freer  from  dust 
and  show  slightly  less  carbon  dioxide.  In  general,  however,  it  can 
scarcely  be  held  that  the  artificially  ventilated  schools  as  a  class  derived 
any  important  advantage  from  the  operation  of  their  fans. 

A  comparison  of  individual  cases,  however,  shows  that  well-oper- 
ated, fan-ventilated  schools  give  much  better  results  than  naturally 
ventilated  schools,  particularly  in  regard  to  cool,  even  temperature  and 
a  low  carbon  dioxide  content.  Admirable  conditions  were  observed  at 
practically  all  times  in  several  schools  of  this  type,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  uniform  low  temperature  and  a  constant  and 
ample  air  supply  can  best  be  maintained  by  a  fan-ventilation  system, 
provided  that  it  be  operated  with  faithfidness  and  intelligence. 

Bad  Air  Conditions  in  Certain  Schools. 

ID.  While  the  schools  as  a  whole  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
air  conditions  are  concerned,  it  must  be  pointed  out  with  emphasis 
that  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  In  about 
one-sixth  of  the  schoolrooms  studied  we  found  distinctly  bad  con- 
ditions, so  far  as  temperature  and  carbon  dioxide  are  concerned.  In 
certain  schools,  as  strikingly  indicated  by  our  thermograph  charts, 
extravagant  variations  of  temperature,  with  gross  overheating ,  are 
the  ride,  rather  than  the  exception,  and  the  efifect  upon  the  health  and 
eff.ciency  of  the  children  must  be  a  serious  one.  So  far  as  we  can 
discover  these  bad  conditions  are  not  due  primarily  to  faults  of  con- 
struction in  the  ventilating  systems,  but  to  careless  operation  on  the 
part  of  the  janitors  in  charge,  or  to  interference  with  the  janitors  by 
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teachers.  The  latter  condition,  we  have  good  reason  to  beHeve,  has 
caused  the  trouble  in  certain  cases.  These  bad  schools  are  in  the  sharp- 
est contrast  with  the  good  results  obtained  by  conscientious  and  skillful 
and  unhampered  janitors  in  other  similar  buildings. 

Recommendation  in  Regard  to  Systematic  Thermograph  Records  in  the 
Schools. 

11.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  overheating  is  a  chief  evil  to  be 
avoided  in  the  conditioning  of  schoolroom  air,  and,  in  view  of  the 
highly  significant  automatic  records  of  temperature  which  we  have  ob- 
tained with  our  thermographs,  we  believe  that  the  general  use  of  these 
instruments  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  control  of  schoolroom  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  children  in  each  room 
might  be  assigned  to  the  task  of  keeping  records  of  the  readings  of  the 
ordinary  schoolroom  thermometers :  and  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Such  exercises  might  have  considerable  educa- 
tional value,  but  could  scarcely  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  practical 
operation  of  school  buildings.  Neither  is  it  wise,  in  our  opinion,  to 
lay  the  responsibility  of  the  important  work  of  temperature  control 
upon  the  teachers,  who  are  already  overburdened  with  distractions  from 
their  proper  pedagogic  task.  A  single  thermograph,  placed  in  a  well- 
selected  place  in  each  school  building,  would,  however,  give  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  general  conditions  prevailing,  and  would  quickly  detect 
thermostatic  defects  or  janitorial  carelessness.  Such  conditions  as 
those  which  are  recorded  on  our  thermograph  charts  for  Schools  No. 
2  and  No.  3,  Bronx,  No.  84,  Brooklyn.  No.  29  and  No.  186,  Manhattan, 
and  No.  i,  Queens  should  lead  to  summary  measures  of  reform.  We 
strongly  urge  that  a  thermograph  of  some  approved  type  be  thus 
installed  in  each  school  building,  and  that  the  records  obtained  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  made  the  basis  for  an  efficient  control  of  ventilating 
systems  and  janitorial  service. 

Recommendations  in  Regard  to  the  Control  of  the  Amount  of  Air  Supply  in 
Schoolrooms. 

12.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  investigation  shows  that  certain 
rooms  in  certain  schools  are  receiving  an  inadequate  air  supply,  and 
that  in  some  cases  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air  is  excessively 
high,  we  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  an  occasional  study 
made  in  each  school  of  the  temperature  and  volume  of  the  air  at  the 
room  inlets.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
such  study  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  visiting  engineers,  such  as  were 
recommended  to  supervise  the  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating 
plants  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Ventilation  of  Public  School  Build- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Education  a  year  ago. 

Charles   Baskerville, 
Charles-Edward  Amory  Winslow. 


APPENDIX 

An  Investigation  of  Respired  Air  to  Detect  the  Presence  of  Proteid  Matter 
by  the  Anaphylactic  Reaction 

D.  R.  Lucas,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

INTRODUCTION 

Historical. 

Ever  since  the  classic  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  the  attempt 
has  been  made  by  various  observers  to  detect  poisonous  matter  in 
respired  air,  by  the  use  of  both  chemical  and  physiological  methods. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  all  such 
attempts  had  failed.  Rosenau  and  Amoss,  however,  have  recently 
reopened  the  whole  subject  by  a  suggestive  series  of  experiments,  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  the  new  contribution  of  these 
workers  resting  on  the  use  of  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis,  or  hyper- 
sensitization. 

Principle  upon  Which  Test  is  Founded. 

By  virtue  of  the  physiological  reaction  of  the  guinea  pig  to  foreign 
proteid  matter,  when  small  amounts  are  injected  subcutaneously  into 
the  blood  vascular  system  directly,  or  into  the  large  serous  cavities,  as 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  animal  develops  within  itself,  after  a  time, 
which  is  variously  stated  as  complete  in  from  seven  to  twenty-one 
days,  a  hypersensitive  state,  which  hypersensitive  state  is  specific  for 
the  proteid  injected.  The  reaction  on  injection  of  a  second  dose  is, 
therefore,  of  service  in  identifying  a  given  proteid,  and  it  was  this  re- 
action which  was  used  by  Rosenau  and  Amoss  to  identify  proteid  matter 
of  human  or  animal  origin  in  the  expired  air. 

Sensitiveness  of  the  Test. 

The  amount  of  proteid  necessary  to  bring  about  this  state  of  hyper- 
sensibility  has  been  stated  as  1/1,000,000  cc.  of  blood  serum,  or 
1/20,000,000  gram  of  purified  tgg  white. 

Applicability  of  Test  in  Ventilation  Studies. 

The  first  paper  of  Rosenau  and  Amoss,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  tended  to  prove  that  the  concentrated  material  in  the  expired  air 
from  one  animal,  when  injected  into  another  animal,  would  sensitize 
the  second  species  to  the  blood  proteids  of  the  first.     In  a  later  com- 
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munication,  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  in  September,  191 2,  and  not  yet  pubhshed,  Dr.  Rosenau 
reported  a  much  more  surprising  result ;  that  an  animal  could  be  sensi- 
tized to  the  blood  proteids  of  another  species,  not  by  injecting  the  con- 
centrated material  in  the  expired  air,  but  by  simple  inhalation  of  the 
air  contaminated  by  normal  respiration. 

These  results  seemed  of  such  far-reaching  importance  that  Pro- 
fessor Baskerville  and  Professor  Winslow  asked  me  to  make  a  some- 
what exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

Preliminary  Control  Experiments  on  the  Toxicity  of  Dog  Serum  for  Normal 

Guinea  Pigs 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  on  anaphylaxis  has  been  carried  out  by 
means  of  horse  serum.  For  laboratory  convenience,  however,  and,  in 
order  to  make  a  closer  application  to  the  study  of  ventilation  in  our 
tests,  it  seemed  desirable  to  use  the  dog  instead  of  the  horse.  I  have  not 
found  the  wealth  of  data  in  the  literature  regarding  toxicity  of  dog 
serum  and  its  power  to  produce  hypersensitization  in  the  guinea  pig  that 
exists  for  horse  serum  and  many  other  proteid  substances. 

Professor  Gideon  H.  Wells  informs  me  by  letter  that  dog's  serum 
has  **a  certain  amount  of  primary  toxicity  for  the  guinea  pig,  which 
should  be  avoided  by  heating  to  56'^."  Rosenau  and  Anderson  report 
five  tests  for  anaphylaxis  in  guinea  pigs  from  dog  serum.^ 

TABLE  I.    Rosenau  and  Anderson  Results. 


Number 

Guinea 

Pig 

First  Injection 

Subcutaneouslv 

1/250  cc.  Serum  of: 

Interval 
Days 

Second  Injection 
Intraperitoneally 
6  cc.  Serum  of: 

Result 

476 
477 

478 
479 
480 

Dog 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

Dog 

<( 

It 
(< 

Dead,  60  minutes. 
20 
"       20        " 
"       65 
"       70 

The  weights  of  the  pigs  w-ere  not  stated,  but,  as  the  250-gram  pig 
is  the  standard  for  the  antitoxin  w^ork  of  the  laboratory  in  which  they 
then  worked,  the  pigs  may.  perhaps,  have  been  about  that  size. 

Susceptibility  of  Normal  Guinea  Pigs. 

In  the  tables  of  Rosenau  and  Anderson  it  is  shown  that,  after  injec- 
tion of  1/250  cc.  of  serum,  and  after  an  incubation  period  of  37  to 
70  days,  6  cc.  of  the  serum  of  the  ox,  sheep,  hog  and  cat,  respectively, 
also  caused  death  in  from  65  minutes  to  12  hours.  They  have  done 
much  research   work  with  horse   serum,   in  which,   after  sensitization 

^  Studies  of  Hypersusceptibility  and   Immunity.     Bui.  No.  36,  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States,  1907,  Page  25,  Part  .4 
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with  i/ioocc,  and  a  suitable  interval.  6  cc.  of  horse  serum  produced 
death.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  these  authors  assume  that 
6  cc.  of  the  serum  used,  as  a  first  injection,  would  not  produce  death  or 
symptoms  of  anaphylactic  shock  in  a  normal  animal  of  even  weights. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  us  to  ascertain  definitely  the 
toxicity  of  the  materials  in  hand  for  norm.al  guinea  pigs. 

Material. 

The  guinea  pigs  used  in  our  investigation  were  bought  of  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Costello,  Department  of  Clinical  Pathology,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. College  of  Ph}sicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello informed  me  that  they  are  received  by  him  when  seven  or  eight 
weeks  old.  having  been  weaned  the  third  week,  and  fed  on  clover  hay, 
bran,  oats  and  mixed  mangled  beets  from  that  time  on.  Air.  Costello,  as 
a  rule,  shipped  pigs  to  me  in  from  five  to  ten  days  after  he  received  them, 
from  which  time  they  were  fed  on  soaked  oats,  hay  and  vegetables. 
They  usually  weighed  from  150  to  200  grams  when  we  received  them. 
In  addition  to  the  pigs  obtained  of  Mr.  Costello,  one  dozen  large  pigs 
were  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  our  investigation  from  St.  Francis' 
Hospital.  During  the  six  months  of  experimental  work,  221  pigs  were 
used  in  all.  One  was  killed  by  a  vicious  mate,  and  three  of  another 
shipment  died  shortly  after  their  receipt  by  us  from  exposure  in  trans- 
portation, resulting  in  pneumonia.  Autopsies  were  made  on  all  animals 
that  died  in  the  laboratory,  and  no  intercurrent  or  complicating  disease 
was  found  in  any  animal.  Tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  were  especially 
looked  for  in  each  case.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  had  unusual  success 
in  maintaining  the  health  of  our  normal  animals,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
plained largely  by  their  excellent  housing  in  a  room  with  a  cement  floor. 
heated  by  an  automatic  thermostatic  ventilation  system.  The  dogs  used 
were  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  those  used  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute.  Columbia  and  Cornell  Universities,  and  were  ordinary  mon- 
grels, weighing  from  three  to  six  kilos. 


TABLE   2.    Toxicity  of  Dog  Serum  to  Normal  Guinea  Pigs 

Weight 

Intraperitoneal 

Guinea  Pig 

Injection  of 

Results 

Grama 

Dog  Serum 

420 

15 

cc. 

Dead,  3  hours,  55  minutes. 

310 

10 

cc. 

Dead,  24  hours. 

150 

6 

cc. 

Dead,  4  hours,  20  minutes. 

480 

5 

cc. 

Recovered. 

230 

5 

cc. 

Dead  at  night,  5J^  to  18  hours. 

450 

5 

cc. 

Recovered. 

325 

5 

cc. 

Recovered. 

274 

5 

cc. 

Dead,  4  hours,  53  minutes. 

270 

5 

cc. 

Recovered. 

313 

5 

cc. 

Dead,  22  hours,  .50  minutes. 

316 

5 

cc. 

Dead  at  night,  6  to  19  hours. 

271 

5 

cc. 

Deafi  at  night,  6  to  19  hours. 

260 

5 

cc. 

Dead,  6  hours,  30  minutes. 
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Symptoms. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  on  the  toxicity  of  dog  serum  for 
normal  guinea  pigs  are  indicated  in  Table  2.  All  the  animals  exhib- 
ited symptoms,  including  shivering  and  twitching  of  various  groups  of 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  the  eye,  ear  and  flank,  while  some  had  a 
violent  convulsion  of  the  entire  body.  Scratching  at  the  mouth  was 
common,  and  at  times  it  appeared  that  the  animals  were  making  efforts 
to  vomit.  They  sometimes  moved  backward.  Xoisy  rattling  respira- 
tory sounds  were  the  rule,  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  came  on  gradually, 
and  was  often  followed  by  a  more  general  paralysis.  The  animals 
would  often  settle  down  on  their  ventral  aspect,  with  the  four  legs 
sprawled  out  to  the  sides.  Frequently,  also,  they  lay  on  the  side, 
and  breathed  in  a  jerky,  laborious  and  noisy  manner.  Those  that  re- 
covered would  become  gradually  stronger,  after  six  to  eighteen  hours, 
and  eventually  regain  their  feet,  sitting  up  in  about  twenty- four  hours. 
The  bowels  moved  freely,  and  unusual  urination  was  present  in  some 
cases.  It  seemed  that  such  elimination  favored  the  recovery  of  the 
animal.  If  the  animal  surv'ived  more  than  three  to  five  hours  the  hair 
all  over  the  body  became  erect,  starting  usually  at  the  neck  and  gradu- 
ally extending,  until  the  animal  had  a  puffed  or  "furred  out"  appear- 
ance, which  would  disappear  upon  recovery.  Mr.  D.  J.  EdAvards  has 
suggested  that  this  condition  is  probably  due  to  a  hyperirritable  state 
of  the  pillitory  muscles.  It  is  apparent  from  our  results  that  even 
5  cc.  of  dog  serum  is  often  lethal  in  a  normal  guinea  pig  of  less  than 
325  grams.  The  relation  between  the  lethal  dose  and  the  body  weight 
appears  to  be  proportionate.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the 
reaction  to  as  definite  a  figure  as  possible,  for  which  purpose  5  cc.  was 
assumed  to  be  the  minimal  lethal  dose  for  a  300-gram  guinea  pig,  and 
the  proportion  300  :  4  :  :  weight  of  pig  :  x,  was  calculated  to  give  a 
sublethal  dose.  This  assumption  was  proved  to  be  correct  in  the  follow- 
ing experiments : 


TABLE  3.    Sublethal  Dose  of  Dog  Serum 


Weight 

Guinea  Pig 

Grams 


Dog  SERtTM  Injected 
Equal  in  each  case  to  a  dose  of  4  cc.  for  a  300-grani  pig. 


Result 


360 
324 
265 
364 
300 
370 
295 
352 
333 


4.8  cc. 
4.32  cc, 
3.55  CO, 

4.8  cc. 
4  cc. .  . 

4.9  cc. 
3.9  cc. 
4.6  cc. 
4.4  cc. 


Recoven'. 


6/4 
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Maximum  Dose  of  Dog  Serum. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  an  amount  of  dog  serum  proportionate 
to  4  cc.  to  300  grams  of  guinea  pig  weight,  injected  intraperitoneally, 
does  not  cause  death,  although  very  toxic  symptoms  are  elicited  in 
every  case.  These  symptoms  are  probably  largely  due  to  the  primary 
toxicity  of  the  serum,  called  to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Wells. 

Minimal   Dose. 

Having  now  satisfactorily  outlined  the  sublethal  dose  of  dog  serum 
for  our  guinea  pigs,  and  having  been  impressed  by  the  very  great 
toxicity  of  dog  serum,  as  here  used,  it  was  considered  next  of  neces- 
sity to  determine  the  minimal  dose  which  would  produce  any  symptoms 
whatever  in  the  normal  pig,  when  given  intraperitoneally;  for,  in  many 
of  the  researches  on  anaphylaxis,  full  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the 
eliciting  of  symptoms  as  indicative  of  anaphylactic  shock. 


TABLE  4. 

Symptoms  from  Small  Amoimts  of  Dog  Senim 

Weight 

Guinea 

Pig,Gram8 

AM0U^T 
Serum 

Symptoms 

Remarks 

250 
175 

2  cc. 
1  cc. 

Shivering,    fibiilary    twitching, 
crackling    noisy    respiration, 
convulsive  movements,  jerk- 
ing of  head. 

Head  jerked,  respiratory  sounds 
noisy  as  of  oedema  of  lungs, 
trembling. 

There  was  no  paralysis  or 
weakness  of  the  muscles. 
Contrarily,  the  animal 
seemed  more  irritable  than 
normal. 

This  condition  was  undoubted- 
ly due  to  poisoning  by  the 
dog  serum. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  symptoms  produced  in  Table  4  were 
due  to  poisoning  by  dog  serum,  and  were  elicited  by  2  cc.  in  a  medium- 
sized  pig,  and  by  i  cc.  in  a  small  pig. 

Necessary  Dilution  in  Some  Cases. 

Throughout  this  research  all  quantities  of  serum  above  0.5  cc.  were 
injected  undiluted  from  the  syringe.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use 
some  diluent,  in  order  to  inject  small  amounts  accurately,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  such  diluent  on  the  pig  immediately  arises.  The 
effect  of  an  injection  of  15  cc.  of  0.05  sterile  salt  solution  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  pig  which  weighed  235  grams  was  therefore  observed. 
The  animal  showed  some  signs  of  irritation  at  the  point  of  injection  of 
the  needle.  These  signs  disappeared  in  a  few  minutes.  The  abdomen 
appeared  sagged  down  by  the  large  amount  of  fluid.  However,  there 
were  none  of  the  symptoms  above  described  as  due  to  poisoning  by  dog 
serum,  and  during  one  and  one-half  hours  of  obsen'^ation  there  were  no 
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symptoms  referable  to  the  salt  solution  save  that  the  animal  urinated  six 
times.  That  this  lack  of  irritation  was  due  to  the  isotonicity  of  the  salt 
solution  to  the  pig's  tissues  was  demonstrated  by  the  effects  of  injecting 
a  similar  amount  of  sterile  redistilled  water. 


TABLE  5.    Injection  of  Distilled  Water 

Weight 

Guinea  Pio, 

Injection 

Symptoms 

Results 

Grams 

230 

15  cc.  distilled  water. 

Twitchingj  shiver- 

Symptoms     were 

ing,    noisy    res- 

immediate    on 

pirations. 

injection  and  very 
pronounced. 

230 

15  cc.  distilled  water. 

Violent    convul- 

The violent  convul- 

sions,    stiffened 

sion  disappeared 

up  on  all  four 

in  half  an  hour. 

legs. 

Difficulties  in  Interpreting  Symptoms. 

From  the  above  table  (No.  5)  it  is  seen  that  irritation  by  sterile  dis- 
tilled water  and  mechanical  injury  may  cause  severe  symptoms  not  un- 
like those  often  described  as  specific  to  anaphylactic  shock. 

The  importance  of  the  observation  is  emphasized  when  it  is 
called  to  mind  that  there  have  been  reports  of  anaphylaxis  from 
distilled  water,  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  dead  bac- 
teria have  given  forth  volatile  proteid  matter,  whereas  the  hypotonicity 
of  the  fluid  was  possibly  the  cause  of  the  irritation;  and  reports  of  the 
toxicity  of  this  or  that  inert  substance  have  been  made,  due,  perhaps, 
again  to  the  failure  to  take  into  account  the  irritating  effect  of  distilled 
water  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  injection  of  such  materials. 


TABLE  6.    Dog  Serum  in  Distilled  Water 


Weight 

GtriNEA 

Pig.Grams 

Amount 
Serum 

Symptoms 

Remarks 

240 
220 
180 

0.1  cc. 
5  cc. 

0.04  cc. 
5  cc. 

0.05  cc. 
5  cc. 

Immediate     twitching     and 
shivering. 

Twitching,  shivering. 
Irritation. 

Impossible  to  say  when  using 
this  technique  what  symp- 
toms are  due  to  the  serum. 

Impossible  to  say  when  using 
this  technique  what  symp- 
toms are  due  to  the  serum. 

Impossible  to  say  when  using 
this  technique  what  symp- 
toms are  due  to  the  serum. 
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Believing  from  the  one  test  of  a  large  amount  of  physiological  salt 
solution  that  a  small  amount  (5  to  6cc.)  could  be  safely  used  as  a 
vehicle  in  our  experiments,  without  introducing  a  complicating  factor, 
six  pigs  were  injected  with  0.5  cc.  of  dog  serum,  diluted  to  5  cc.  with 
physiological  salt  solution,  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible, 
any  production  of  toxic  symptoms  from  such  a  small  quantity  of  dog 
serum. 

These  animals  showed  symptoms  of  shivering,  twitching  of  the  head 
and  noisy  respiration.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  symp- 
toms were  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  injecting  needle  and  fright. 

It  appeared  fromi  these  six  experiments,  and  from  the  three  reported 
in  Table  6,  that  there  is  considerable  danger  in  using  minor  symptoms 
as  indicative  of  anaphylactic  reaction,  as  many  of  the  symptoms  attrib- 
uted to  anaphylactic  shock  may  also  be  elicited  by  ordinary  intoxication, 
irritation  or  fright.  If  a  given  amount  of  proteid  will  give  anaphylactic 
symptoms,  a  larger  amount  should  produce  anaphylactic  death,  and  it 
seemed  much  safer  to  rest  our  interpretation  on  the  latter  more  definite 
result.  We,  therefore,  concluded  to  call  positive  only  those  cases  in  which 
death  was  caused  by  injection  of  a  dose  of  serum  known  to  be  sublethal 
for  the  normal  guinea  pig. 


Minimal  Sensitizing  Dose  of  Dog  Serum 

In  order  to  approach  the  investigation  of  possible  production  of 
sensitization  of  the  guinea  pig  to  dog  serum,  by  inhalation  of  dog's 
exhalations,  we  first  determined  the  minimal  quantity  of  dog  serum 
which  will  produce  the  state  of  hypersensibility  and  death  from  ana- 
phylaxis. 

TABLE  7.    Minimal  Sensitizing  Dose 


Weight 

Amount  of  Dog 

Weight  of 

Amount  of 

Tu   OnAVffl 

Serum 

Interval 

Pig  at 

Dog  Serum 

AT  Time 

Used  for 

Between 

Second 

AT  Second 

Remabeb 

OF  First 

Sensitization 

Injections 

Injection 

Injection 

Injection 

340 

1/25  cc. 

31  days 

362.5 

5  cc. 

Dead,  over  night.    (8 
to  12  hours). 

330 

1/50  cc. 

31      " 

375 

5  cc. 

Dead,  30  minutes. 

320 

1/100  cc. 

30      " 

380 

5  cc. 

Dead,   10  minutes. 

355 

1/1,000  cc. 

30      " 

400 

5  cc. 

Dead,   25  hours  and 
40  minutes. 

390 

1/10,000  cc. 

30     " 

460 

5  cc. 

Prolapsed     rectum 
(chloroformed). 

340 

1/100,000  cc. 

30     " 

360 

5  cc. 

Dead,  32  hours. 

430 

1/1,000,000  cc. 

30      " 

420 

5  cc. 

Recovered. 

325 

1/100  cc. 

24     " 

338.5 

4  cc. 

Dead,  41  minutes. 

320 

1/100  cc. 

24     " 

335 

5  cc. 

Dead,  62  minutes. 

It  is  the  minimal  sensitizing  dose  which  is  searched  for  here,  the  second  dose 
is  intentionally  large,  but  believed  to  be  sublethal  for  a  normal  pig. 
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If  it  were  deemed  profitable  the  amount  just  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  hypersensitive  state  causing  death  at  the  second  injection  of  a 
safe  amount  of  dog  serum  for  a  normal  guinea  pig  of  equal  weight 
could  be  quite  sharply  defined.  It  would  probably  be  close  to  1/20,000. 
It  appears  from  the  data  in  Table  7  that  i/ioocc.  gives  the  maximum 
hypersensibility.  Larger  doses  give  contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, decreased  reactions,  until,  from  a  first  dose  of  serum  just  below 
the  lethal  point  for  a  normal  animal,  a  quite  marked  immunity  results 
for  a  second  dose.  (See  Table  8.)  This  immunity  from  a  first  in- 
jection is  contrary  to  the  general  conception,  as  it  is  often  stated  that  a 
large  dose  gives  as  marked  a  hypersensitive  state,  as  does  a  small  first 
dose.  Of  course,  our  statements  are  applicable  only  to  the  material  used; 
that  is,  dog  serum. 


TABLE  8.    Effect  of  Larg 

e  Sensitizing  Dose 

Weight  of 

Amount  of 

Weight 

Amount 

Obams 

Serum 

Interval 

at  Time 

OF 

No. 

AT  TiMB  OF 

Used  to 

Between 

op  Second 

Second 

Results 

First 

Sensitize 

Injections 

Injection 

Injection 

Injection 

1 

295 

1/10  cc. 

31  days 

339 

5  CC. 

Dead,  43  minutes. 

2 

280 

1/5  cc. 

31      " 

323 

5  CC. 

Dead,  24  hours. 

3 

330 

M  cc. 

31      " 

339 

5  CC. 

Dead,  2  hours. 

4 

330 

1  cc. 

31      " 

362 

5  CC. 

Dead,  56  hours. 

5 

225 

2  cc. 

31      " 

232  H 

5  CC. 

Recovered. 

6 

290 

3  cc. 

31      " 

322 

5  CC. 

Recovered. 

7 

340 

4  cc. 

31      " 

382 

10  cc. 

Dead,  3  hours,  51 

minutes. 

8 

325 

5  cc. 

24     " 

275 

7  cc. 

Recovered. 

9 

330 

5  cc. 

23     " 

302 

9  cc. 

Recovered. 

10 

290 

5  cc. 

37     " 

462 

10  cc. 

Recovered. 

11 

500 

7  cc. 

39     " 

535 

10  cc. 

Dead,  that  night. 
6  hours.) 

(Watched 

On  examination  of  Table  7,  in  comparison  with  Table  8,  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  a  decreasing  hypersensibility  produced  from  an  increasing 
amount,  above  i/ioo  cc,  given  at  the  first  dose,  just  as  there  is  a  de- 
creasing hypersusceptibility  from  a  decreasing  amount  below  i/ioocc. 
Not  only  is  the  interval  of  time  it  takes  for  the  animal  to  die  increased, 
but  it  appears  that  the  greater  the  first  dose  tolerated  the  greater  is  the 
tolerance  for  large  second  doses.  In  the  case  of  pig  No.  9,  the  animal 
tolerated  an  amount  on  first  injection  which  approaches  the  usual  lethal 
amount.    At  second  injection  the  proportion  is  300  :  9  :  :  weight  :  X. 

Upper  Tolerance  Boundary. 

It  appeared  desirable,  in  laying  our  foundation,  to  push  the  ques- 
tion further,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  upper  boundary  of  toler- 
ance of  a  normal  guinea  pig  for  dog  serum. 

From  Table  9  we  see  that  an  amount  of  dog  serum  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6  cc.  to  300  grams  of  body  weight  caused  death  in  eight  out  of 
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ten  normal  pigs  in  an  average  time  of  about  twenty-three  hours,  a  num- 
ber of  the  animals  dying  at  night.  This  is  a  smaller  amount  of  dog 
serum  than  that  which  Rosenau  and  Anderson  used  for  so-called  sensi- 
tized pigs,  unless  they  used  unusually  large  pigs.  Their  results  may 
therefore  be  due.  not  to  anaphylaxis,  but  to  toxicity  of  the  dog  serum. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  our  study  on  the  use  of  the  phenomena  of  ana- 
phylaxis, or  hypersusceptibility,  as  an  adjunct  in  the  investigation  of 
ventilating  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  poor  ventilation  on  the  animal 
organisms,  it  was  desirable  to  determine  in  the  sensitized  guinea  pig 
the  smallest  amount  of  dog  serum  which  will  produce  our  index  of 
positive  results ;  that  is.  death. 


TABLE   10.     Minimal  Lethal  Dose  in  Sensitized  Guinea  Pigs 


Weight 

OF  Pig 

Weight 

No. 

AT  First 

Injection, 

Grams 

Sensitizing 
Dose 

Interval 
Days 

AT 

Second 
Injection 

Second 
Dose 

Result 

1 

310 

1/100  cc. 

32 

335 

1/1,000  cc. 

No  sickness,  28  days. 

2 

290 

1/100  CC. 

32 

291 

1/100  cc. 

No  sickness,  27  days. 

3 

350 

1/100  cc. 

32 

353 

1/50  cc. 

No  sickness,  21  days. 

4 

310 

1/100  cc. 

31 

383 

V2  cc. 

Sick,  recovered. 

5 

290 

1/100  cc. 

24 

270 

1  cc. 

Dead,  85  minutes. 

6 

325 

3/100  cc. 

31 

369 

V2  cc. 

Moderately  sick,  recover'd 

7 

220 

4/100  cc. 

12 

250 

H  cc. 

Dead,  100  minutes. 

8 

180 

H  cc. 

25 

225 

2  cc. 

Dead,  5  hours,  10  minutes. 

9 

175 

1  cc. 

48 

200 

2  cc. 

Slight  symptoms. 

10 

240 

2  cc. 

28 

300 

14.  cc. 

No  sickness. 

11 

480 

5  cc. 

30 

491 

3  cc. 

Slight  symptoms. 

12 

165 

3^  cc. 

22 

15  cc. 

Dead,  6  to  16  hours. 

13 

230 

J^  cc. 

22 

10  cc. 

Dead,  4  hours,  30  minutes. 

Out  of  seven  animals  sensitized  with  a  dose  which  we  believed  to 
be  very  effective,  three  animals  receiving  a  second  injection  of  1/1,000 
cc,  i/ioo  cc.  and  1/50  cc,  respectively,  showed  no  effect  during  a 
period  of  observation  of  21  to  28  days,  while  two  died,  one  from  a 
second  injection  of  1/2  cc  and  one  from  a  second  injection  of  i  cc. 
There  was  no  sickness  whatever  produced  in  two  animals  which  re- 
ceived each  I  and  2  cc,  respectively,  as  a  first  dose,  and  2  and  1/2  cc, 
respectively,  as  a  second  dose.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  tests  on  animals  which  showed  a  decreasing  sensitization  or  suscep- 
tibility, or  a  desensitization  with  an  increasing  first  dose.  The  last 
four  animals  of  Table  10  show  nothing  discordant  with  any  of  the 
previous  experiments,  nor  anything  to  be  unexpected  where  1/2  cc.  to 
5  cc.  were  used  as  a  first  dose,  and  where  such  quantities  as  1/2  to  15  cc. 
were  used  as  a  second  dose.  These  animals  apparently  died  at  the  rate 
which  would  have  occurred  from  a  single  dose,  or  responded  as  normal 
to  a  dose  the  size  of  the  second  dose  alone.  We  must  have  here  an  al- 
tered state  of  the  animal's   condition.     A   resultant  of   forces  brings 
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about  a  condition  just  equal  to  the  one  existing  before  the  first  injection, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  animal  is  influenced  by  the  second  injec- 
tion of  dog  serum. 

Sensitization  of  Guinea  Pigs  to  Dog  Serum  with  Dog  Saliva 

Dog  Saliva. 

We  began  the  study  proper  with  the  most  extreme  possible  premises 
bearing  on  ventilation  problems — with  the  sensitizing  effect  of  saliva. 
Any  proteid  materials  present  in  the  expired  air  must  be  present  in  con- 
centrated amount  in  the  saliva. 

Collection  of  Saliva. 

The  saliva  for  these  tests  was  obtained  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
D.  J.  Edwards  in  the  following  manner:  After  etherizing  and  trache- 
otomy of  the  dog,  the  Wharton  duct  was  exposed  and  a  sterile  glass 
canula  introduced  into  it.  The  chorda  tympani  nerve  supply  to  the 
submaxillary  gland  was  exposed,  and  a  covered  electrode  applied  to  it. 
x\fter  the  completion  of  the  operation  the  nerve  was  gently  stimulated 
with  a  weak  faradic  current,  and  several  cubic  centimeters  of  saliva 
discarded;  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  canula  of  any  blood  cells 
which  might  have  been  introduced  through  the  operation,  on  one  ani- 
mal both  ducts  and  both  nerves  were  exposed,  and  the  nerves  were 
enclosed  in  separate  electrodes,  w^hich  were  connected  with  the  faradic 
coil  by  means  of  a  mercurial  pole  changer,  whereby  the  nerve  could  be 
stimulated  alternately,  as  each  one  in  its  turn  was  rested.  By  means 
of  the  technique,  lo  cc.  of  pure  viscid  and  clear  saliva,  uncontaminated  by 
bacteria  of  the  buccal  cavity,  were  obtained  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  this  material  are  indicated  in  Table 
II.  Three  out  of  five  guinea  pigs  injected  with  1/2  cc.  of  dog  saliva, 
and  given  as  a  second  dose  an  amount  of  dog  serum  shown  by  a  previous 
table  to  be  sublethal  for  normal  animals  (300  grams  14  cc. : :  Weight  of 
Animal :  X)  give  a  fatal  result.  In  one,  a  very  large  second  dose  scarcely 
produced  symptoms.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  three  pigs  had 
been  rendered  hypersensitive  by  this  amount.  Of  the  three  receiving  i 
cc.  of  saliva,  one  died.  Of  the  four  animals  receiving  3  cc.  of  saliva,  two 
died.  Of  the  three  receiving  5  cc.  of  saliva,  as  a  first  dose,  one  died. 
Summing  up,  then,  of  the  fifteen  guinea  pigs  that  were  given  doses  of 
dog  saHva,  varying  in  amounts  from  1/2  cc.  to  5  cc,  as  a  first  injection, 
six  were  killed  by  a  second  sublethal  dose  of  dog  serum.  This  proportion 
of  positive  results  we  believe  too  great  in  number  to  have  been  acciden- 
tal. We  can  only  consider,  under  the  limitation  laid  down  for  this  work, 
that  dog  saliva  may  produce  Sensitization  of  the  guinea  pig.  It  is  possi- 
ble, in  view  of  the  experiments  noted  above,  in  regard  to  the  decreasing 
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sensitizing  effect  of  an  increasing  dose  of  dog  serum,  that  small  sensi- 
tizing doses  might  here,  too,  have  produced  even  more  positive  results. 

TABLE   II.     Sensitization  with  Dog  Saliva.     Second  Injection  with  Dog 

Serum 


(In 

Collaboration  with  Mr.  Edwards) 

Weight 

No. 

GUIXEA 

Pig, 
Grams 

First 
Injection 

Interval 
Days 

Weight 

Second 
Injection 

Results 

1 

200 

¥2    cc. 

31 

445 

4.9  cc. 

Recovery. 

2 

200 

yi    cc. 

20 

375 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

3 

200 

yi    cc. 

104 

550 

7.3  cc. 

Dead,  18  hours 

4 

200 

H    cc. 

41 

375 

5  cc. 

Dead,    1    hour 
after   inject. 

5 

200 

J^    cc. 

30 

310 

300:4::310:4 
given  5  cc. 

Recovery 
(slight 
symptoms). 

6 

280 

1  cc. 

39 

369 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

7 

296 

1  cc. 

39 

388 

4.84  cc. 

Recoverj'. 

8 

265 

5  cc. 

39 

358 

4.8  cc. 

Recovery. 

9 

315 

1  cc. 

39 

354 

4.75  cc. 

Dead,  7  to  18 
hours. 

10 

387 

3  cc. 

39 

435 

5.8  cc. 

Dead,  4  hours. 

11 

300 

5  cc. 

39 

390 

5.2  cc. 

Recoven'. 

12 

317 

5  cc. 

39 

360 

4.8  cc. 

Dead,  7  to  18 
hours. 

13 

310 

3  cc. 

39 

370 

4.9  cc. 

Recovery. 

14 

261 

3  cc. 

51 

371 

4.9  cc. 

Recovery. 

15 

320 

3  cc. 

51 

401 

5.3  cc. 

Dead,  3  hours, 
20  minutes. 

In  No.  I  the  dose  was  by  mistake  i  cc.  less  than  the  proportion  300:4:  ".weight  :x. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  so  carry 
out  this  technique  that  an  amount  of  blood  serum  equal  to  1/20,000  cc. 
could  be  positively  excluded.  If  such  contamination  took  place  our 
experiments  have  shown  nothing  more  than  previously  put  down.  The 
saliva  could  be  considered  then  a  vehicle  for  the  minute  amount  of  blood 
serum  injected  with  it.  It  would  be  as  likely,  however,  that  any  1/2  cc. 
of  saliva  ordinarily  exhaled  in  droplets,  or  in  mass,  would  contain  an 
equal  amount  of  blood  serum  as  that  amount  which  we  have  considered. 
The  saliva  used  by  us  was  quite  clear. 


SENSITIZATION   BY   INJECTION    OF   CONCENTRATED   DOG'S 

EXHALATIONS 

Sensitizing  Substances  in  Respired  Air. 

Having  obtained  a  positive  basis  for  further  work,  by  establishing 
the  fact  that  i/ioo  cc.  of  dog  serum,  or  1/2  cc.  of  dog  saliva  would  so 
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sensitize  a  guinea  pig  that  a  sublethal  second  dose  would  produce  lethal 
results,  we  proceeded  to  the  more  practical  question  as  to  the  presence  of 
sensitizing  substances  in  respired  air.  In  Dr.  Rosenau's  experiments 
careful  precautions  were  taken  to  obtain  air  samples  from  the  deeper 
air  passages  without  pollution  from  the  mouth.  In  our  experiments  we 
did  not  do  this,  but  concentrated  all  the  air  in  the  chamber  occupied 
by  the  animals,  with  whatever  pollution  it  carried  from  mouth  and  skin, 
as  well  as  lungs.  If  our  results  had  been  positive  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  necessary  to  go  further  and  exclude  inert  substances.  Since, 
however,  the  results  were  negative,  this  seemed  unnecessary.  We  were 
interested  in  the  effect  of  all  proteid  matter  discharged  into  the  air,  and, 
if  none  could  be  demonstrated  to  have  a  sensitizing  effect  from  all  sources 
together,  it  was  useless  to  study  any  particular  one. 

Procedure. 

The  procedure  in  these  investigations  was  as  follows : 
Dogs  of  three  to  four  kilograms  in  weight  were  placed  in  a  tight 
but  not  air-tight  locker.  2' x  1.5' x  2.5'.  An  outlet  tube  was  led  from 
this  cage,  through  Drexels  bottles  packed  in  freezing  mixture,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Rosenau  and  Amoss.  The  air  was  measured  by  a  gas 
meter,  the  outlet  of  which  was  connected  to  the  suction  apparatus.  By 
this  method  a  clear,  but  pungent-smelling  liquid  was  obtained,  at  the 
rate  of  30  cc.  in  ten  hours,  when  two  or  three  dogs  were  enclosed  in 
the  cage,  and  a  volume  of  air  equalling  900  to  1,200  cubic  feet  w^as  ex- 
hausted.    This  liquid  was  injected  in  animals  Nos.  i  to  6,  of  Table  12. 

The  material  for  sensitizing  the  other  animals  in  Table  12  was 
obtained  by  an  even  more  drastic  procedure.  In  the  cage,  protected 
from  contact  with  the  dogs,  but  in  free  communication  with  the  air 
about  them,  was  installed  an  ordinary  glass  condenser,  from  a  distilling 
apparatus,  through  which  cold  water  was  run  constantly,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  which  a  glass  beaker  was  placed.  By  this  method  30  to 
50  cc.  of  condensed  vapor,  which  may  have  carried  down  with  it  epi- 
thelial cells,  blood,  saliva  or  exhaled  organic  matter  in  the  breath,  were 
obtained  in  five  to  six  hours.  This  was  not  a  clear  liquid,  but  contained 
flecks  of  dirt,  pieces  of  hair,  and  bits  of  sawdust,  used  for  the  bedding 
of  the  animals,  and,  of  course,  there  must  have  been  myriads  of  bacteria 
present.  Nevertheless,  as  seen  from  Table  12,  amounts  of  this  solution, 
varying  from  2  to  15  cc,  were  injected  intraperitoneally  into  the  guinea 
pigs,  and  only  four  of  the  twenty-five  animals  so  treated  died  of  infec- 
tion. The  incubation  period  was  twelve  to  twenty-six  days.  On  a  sec- 
ond injection  of  4  to  5  cc.  of  dog  serum,  after  the  interval  of  time  stated, 
only  one  of  the  remaining  twenty-one  animals  died  after  65  hours.  Tak- 
ing, then,  the  proportion  of  300  :  4  :  :  weight  of  animal  :  X,  it  seems 
that  the  minimal  lethal  dose  was  approached  for  a  normal  animal  on 
second  injection,  at  least  in  a  large  portion  of  the  cases,  and  in  some 
instances  this  amount  was  exceeded. 
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Ifegative  Results. 

Altogether  since  we  find  one  animal  out  of  twenty-five  dying  after  a 
prolonged  interval  following  a  second  dose,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
we  have  here  failed,  even  by  these  very  inclusive  injections,  to  produce 
sensitization,  or  anaphylaxis,  from  the  liquid  condensations  of  the  dog's 
body. 


TABLE   12. 


Sensitization  with  Liquid  from  Dog's  Exhalations 
Second  Injection  with  Dog  Serum 


FlKST 

Injection 

Interval 
Dat8 

Weight 

Second  Injection, 
Dog  Serum 

Results 

15  CO.  Liquid  Exhalations 

by  Freezing  Mixture 

16 

.... 

5  cc. 

Recovery, 

15  CO.  Liquid  Exhalations 

by  Freezing  Mixture 

28 

760 

5  cc. 

Died   after  65. 
hours    (2J^ 
days). 

15  CO.   Liquid  Exhalations 

12 

600 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

by  Freezing  Mixture 

10  CO.   Liquid  Exhalations 

27 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

by  Freezing  Mixture 

15  Liquid  Exhalations  from 

Condensation  in  Cage. . 

22 

625 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations... 

26 

368 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

15  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations.  . 

26 

366 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

4  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations.  . . 

26 

342 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

10  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations . . 

26 

392 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

2  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations.  .  . 

26 

293 

4  cc. 

Recovery. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  . . 

26 

350 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

10  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations.  . 

26 

391 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

2  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  . . 

26 

356 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

15  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations . . 

26 

358 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

10  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations . . 

Dead    over 

night. 
Dead   over 

night. 
Recovery. 

10  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations . . 

15  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations . . 

24 

350 

5  cc. 

6  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  . . 

Dead    over 

night. 
Recovery. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  .  . 

24 

303^ 

4  cc. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  . . 

24 

346 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

15  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations. . 

Dead   over 

night. 
Recovery. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations.  .  . 

24 

390 

5  cc. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  . . 

24 

372 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations .  . . 

26 

265 

4  cc. 

Recovery. 

5  cc.  Liquid  Exhalations . . . 

24 

326 

5  cc. 

Recovery. 

SENSITIZATION  BY  ORDINARY  EXPOSURE  TO  RESPIRED  AIR 

Longer  Time  with  Less  MateriaL 

In  view  of  the  negative  results  obtained  by  the  actual  injection  of 
exhaled   material,   it   did   not   seem   likely  that   mere   exposure  to  less 
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amounts  of  similar  substances  in  the  air  would  be  likely  to  produce 
sensitization.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  results  reported  by  Dr. 
Rosenau  at  Washington,  I  carried  out  certain  experiments  on  this 
point. 

Three  guinea  pigs,  of  weights  varying  from  150  to  400  grams, 
were  enclosed  in  a  thermostatic  oven,  which  was  rendered  relatively  air- 
tight by  sealing  the  cracks  about  the  doors  with  adhesive  plaster  and 
inserting  through  corks  two  glass  tubes,  which  entered  at  the  orifices 
in  the  top,  ordinarily  used  for  thermometers.  The  inlet  tube  extended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  through  the  wire  transverse  partition,  on 
which  the  pigs  were  placed,  two  in  the  lower  and  one  in  the  upper  por- 
tion. The  outlet  opening,  a  shorter  glass  tube,  extended  just  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  oven.  Two  dogs,  of  about  three  to  five  kilo- 
grams in  weight,  were  placed  in  a  locker,  having  the  dimensions  of 
2' X  13^2' X  2^',  these  animals  also  being  sealed  in  relatively  tightly 
by  the  same  means.  Air  was  drawn  by  suction  from  an  outlet  from 
the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  dogs'  cage  to  the  inlet  of  the  previously 
described  pigs'  cage,  an  outlet  tube  from  the  latter  being  joined  to  a 
suction  apparatus,  after  passing  through  an  ordinary  gas  meter.  One 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  thus  passed  through  the  cages  during  a 
period  of  six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  suction  was  discon- 
tinued and  the  cages  of  the  dogs  and  pigs  opened.  The  pigs  were  re- 
placed in  their  wire  cages,  and  taken  to  the  animal  room,  where  they 
were  left  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  again 
treated  as  above  described  for  seven  hours,  without  the  production  of 
any  symptoms.  After  an  interval  of  fourteen  days  they  were- injected, 
as  shown  in  Table  13,  each  one  reoovering.  In  the  remaining  seven- 
teen tests  the  possible  effect  of  oxidation  of  any  proteid  matter,  by 
drawing  it  through  the  tubes  in  the  previous  arrangement,  was  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  pigs  were  placed,  cage  and  all,  into  the 
dogs'  cage,  where  the  conditions  of  ventilation  were  made  as  bad  as  possi- 
ble. In  some  cases  there  were  as  many  as  three  dogs  and  ten  pigs 
confined  at  one  time  for  periods  of  three  to  six  days,  with  the  exception 
of  feeding  time  only,  when  the  cages  would  be  opened.  At  intervals, 
varying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-two  days,  for  incubation,  the  pigs 
were  injected  with  amounts  of  dog  serum  varying  from  i  cc.  to  5  cc. 
Six  guinea  pigs  died.  No.  4  of  the  table  was  hardly  to  be  considered 
a  normal  test,  as  it  had  been  bitten  by  a  mate  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
hair  had  almost  completely  fallen  off  its  back,  and  great  cuts  were  to 
be  seen  in  its  skin.  This  pig  was  undoubtedly  in  a  very  weakened  con- 
dition from  its  physical  injuries  alone.  Another  fault  here  was  that  by 
some  inadvertency  its  weight  at  the  time  of  the  second  injection  was  not 
taken.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  relation  the  5  cc.  of  serum 
had  to  the  relative  lethal  dose.  Again,  in  pig  No.  8,  which  died  from  5 
cc.  of  dog  serum  on  second  injection,  it  was  found  on  autopsy  that  the 
animal  was  pregnant,  a  condition  which  not  improbably  rendered  the 
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pig  of  less  normal  resistance  to  such  toxic  material  as  dog  serum  in  a 
dose  so  near  a  lethal  amount  for  a  normal  guinea  pig.  In  the  case  of  Xo. 
1 1  the  pig  weighed  305  grams  at  the  second  injection,  and  was  given  5 
cc.  of  dog  serum,  more  than  the  safe  dose,  according  to  our  proportion 
of  300:  4: :  305 :  X  =  4.06  cc.  the  safe  dose.  This  also  holds  true  of 
pigs  Xos.  17  and  18.  and  the  other  two  which  died.  From  a  careful 
study  of  Table  13.  therefore,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  production  of 
hvpersensibility  is  not  indicated. 


SENSITIZATION   OF   GUINEA  PIGS   TO   HUMAN   SERUM 
BY   EXPOSURE   TO   RESPIRED   AIR 

Experiments  with  Human  Serum. 

Finally,  we  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  possible  sensi- 
tizing etlects  of  air  containing  human  exhalations.  \A'ith  the  less  severe 
conditions  a  positive  result  was  much  less  probable  than  in  the  experi- 
ments previously  reported. 

One  of  the  main  exit  ducts  of  the  ventilating  system  of  the  main 
building  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  was  opened,  and  the 
opening  enclosed  with  a  well-fitting  door,  through  which  guinea  pigs 
in  their  cage  could  be  placed  in  the  air  duct  and  exposed  to  the  foul  air 
exhausted  from  the  building.  We  allowed  these  animals  to  remain 
here  from  three  to  seven  days,  only  opening  the  duct  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding.  Table  14  shows  that  of  thirteen  pigs  so  treated  only  two 
died  after  second  injections  of  8  cc.  and  10  cc.  of  human  serum,  respec- 
tively, while  the  other  eleven  withstood  doses  of  5  to  10  cc. 

TABLE  14.     Exposure  to  Himian  Exhalations 
Second  Injection  with  Human  Serum 


No. 

Weight 
Guinea 

Pig 
Grams 

FlEST 

Injection 

Interval 
Days 

Weight 

Second 

Injection 

Human 

Serum 

Result 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

370 
370 
370 
385 
270 
320 
310 
305 
320 
350 
265 
335 
315 
315 

24  hours  in  Air  Duct 
24  hours  in  Air  Duct 
24  hours  in  Air  Duct 
24  hours  in  Air  Duct 
24  hours  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 
One  week  in  Air  Duct 

103 
103 
103 
77 
92 
86 
86 
62 
81 
60 
50 
77 
77 
77 

464 
502 
389 

376' 
383 
3583^ 
436 

476  M 
474 

448' 

497 

513 

10  cc. 

8  cc. 
10  cc. 
10  cc. 

8  cc. 

8  cc. 

8  cc. 

5  cc. 

9  cc. 

6  cc. 

'16  "cc. 
10  cc. 
10  cc. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

Died,  24  hours. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

Dead,  24  hours. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

Died. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

Recovery. 

1  llli 
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So.  4.  i»f  Tabic  14.  (lied  al  the  end  of  ihc  fourth  day  after  injec- 
tion. However,  this  death  was  not  considered  characteristic  of  ana- 
phylaxis, on  acc(junt  of  the  prolonged  interval  after  the  injection.  Xo. 
()  died  eight  days  after  injection. 

That  10  cc.  of  human  serum  is  about  the  lethal  dose  for  a  300  gm. 
normal  guinea  pig,  is  indicated  in  Table  15,  which  shows  that  pigs  in- 
jected with  5  and  6  cc.  lived,  while,  of  those  receiving  10  cc,  one  lived 
and  the  other  died.  Here,  again,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
exposure  to  respired  air  has  produced  any  sensitization. 

TABLE    15.     First  Injection  with  Human  Serum 
Second  Injection  with  Human  Serum 


Weight 

No. 

GUINE.\ 

FinsT 

Interval 

Weight 

Second 

Result 

Pig 

Injection 

Days 

Injection 

Grams 

1 

365 

15  cc. 

Died  over  night.  (About  8 
hours). 

2 

300 

10  cc. 

Recovered. 

3 

283 

10  cc. 

Dead,  2  hours,  40  minutes. 

4 

322 

6  cc. 

Recovered. 

5 

278 

5  cc. 

Recovered. 

G 

230 

5  cc. 

84 

417 

8  cc. 

Dead,  at  night. 

7 

280 

1/3  cc. 

70 

438 

8  cc. 

Dead,  1  hour,  20  minutes. 

8 

340 

1/3  cc. 

86 

384 

8  cc. 

Recovered.  (Died  on  4th 
day). 

9 

350 

1/3  cc. 

90 

450 

8  cc. 

Dead,  24  hours. 

10 

350 

1/3  cc. 

70 

5  cc. 

Dead  after  6  hours,  over 
night. 

11 

200 

1/3  cc. 

86 

480 

9  cc. 

Dead,  60  minutes. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Lethal  Doses  of  Dog  and  Human  Serum  when  Injected  Intraperitoneally. 

I.  The  lethal  dose  of  dog  serum  for  a  normal  guinea  pig  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5  cc.  for  300  grams  of  weight,  while  the  injection 
of  4  cc.  per  300  grams  of  w^eight  was  followed  by  recovery  (nine  pigs). 
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The  lethal  dose  of  human  serum  for  the  normal  guinea  pig  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lo  cc.  per  300  grams  of  weight. 

Care  in  Interpreting  Symptoms. 

2.  Dog  serum  in  amounts  as  small  as  2  cc.  per  300  grams  of  weight 
and  distilled  water  in  amounts  of  15  cc.  may  cause  in  the  normal  guinea 
pig  shivering,  twitching,  noisy  respiration  and  other  symptoms,  such 
as  have  often  been  interpreted  as  evidences  of  anaphylactic  shock. 

Chance  of  Error  in  Determining  Anaphylaxis. 

3.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  considerable  chance  of 
error  in  concluding  that  a  condition  of  anaphylaxis  has  been  produced 
from  minor  symptoms  alone,  or  even  from  death  following  the  injec- 
tion of  considerable  volumes  of  horse  serum.  It  seems  better  to  re- 
strict conclusions  as  to  positive  results  to  those  cases  in  which  death 
follows  the  injection  of  a  second  dose  amounting  to  less  than  5  cc.  of 
horse  serum,  or  less  than  10  cc.  of  human  serum. 

Positive  Results  from  Saliva. 

4.  A  considerable  proportion  of  guinea  pigs  sensitized  with  por- 
tions of  dogs'  saliva  (obtained  by  cannula  from  the  Wharton  duct), 
ranging  from  0.5  to  5.0  cc,  prove  to  be  anaphylactic  to  dog  serum. 

Negative  Results  from  Condensed  Material  of  Respired  Air. 

5.  Guinea  pigs  injected  with  the  condensed  material  from  air 
breathed  and  contaminated  in  other  ways  by  dogs  (in  2-15  cc. 
amounts)  have  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of  a  specific  anaphylactic 
reaction  to  dog  serum. 

Concentrated  Dog  Exhalations. 

6.  Guinea  pigs  exposed  for  periods  varying  from  six  hours  to 
six  days  to  the  concentrated  exhalations  of  dogs  have  failed  to  show 
any  evidence  of  a  specific  anaphylactic  reaction  to  dog  serum. 

Human  Exhalations. 

7.  Guinea  pigs  exposed  for  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  and  one 
week  to  the  air  in  an  exit  duct  contaminated  by  human  exhalations 
failed  to  show  any  evidence  of  a  specific  anaphylactic  reaction  to  human 
serum. 

General  Conclusion. 

8.  While  negative  results  are  necessarily  inconclusive,  these  ex- 
periments fail  to  give  any  support  to  the  claim  that  a  condition  of  ana- 
phylactic sensitization  may  be  produced,  either  by  injection  of  con- 
densed material  from  respired  air,  or  by  the  respiration  of  air  con- 
taminated by  the  exhalations  of  other  animals. 

(Signed)  D.  R.  Lucas. 
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TABLE  3.     TEMPERATURE  OF  AIR  OF  TEN  REGULAR  SCHOOLS 
Temperature,  Degrees  Fahrenheit 


School 


No.  33,  Bronx 

No.  6,  Brooklyn 

Morris  High  School,  Bronx 

No.  ar,  Manhattan 

No.  137,  Manhattan 

No.  49,  Brooklyn 

No.  3,  Bronx 

No.  29,  Richmond 

No.  S4,  Brooklyn 

No.  1.  Queens 


Nlmber  of  Observations  in  Each  Class 


58-    60- 
59      61 


63 


66-    68- 
67      69 


74-    76-    78-    80- 
75      77      79      81 


Total 


143 
155 
132 
183 
161 
154 
142 
59 
135 
113 


School 


No.  33,  Bronx 

No.  6.  Brooklyn 

Morris  High  School,  Bronx 

No.  27,  Manhattan 

No.   137,  Manhattan 

No.  49,  Brookl>-n 

No.  3,  Bronx 

No.  29,  Richmond 

No.  S4,  Brooklyn 

No.  1.  Queens 


Per  Cent  of  Observations 


0 

0 

0 

0.6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


GO-    62-    64-    66- 
61      63      65      67 


0 
0 
3 
0.6 


70- 
71 


72-    74- 
73      75 


0.7 

4 

7 
13 

2 
10 
10 
3 

20 
17 


1 

2 

2 

0.6 

1 

2 

S 

3 


76-    78-    80- 
77      79      81 


0 

0 

0 

0.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Total 


98.4 
101. 
100. 
100.4 

99. 
100. 

99.1 
100. 
100. 
100. 


TABLE  4,     RELATIVE   HUMIDITY  IN   AIR   OF  TEN   REGULAR 

SCHOOLS 

Per  Cent  of  Saturation 


Number  of  Observations 

IX  E. 

iCH  Class 

Total 

school 

10- 
15 

15- 
20 

20- 
25 

25- 
30 

30- 
35 

35- 
40 

40- 
45 

45- 
50 

50- 
55 

55- 
60 

60- 
65 

65- 
70 

70- 
75 

No.  33,  Bronx 

No.  6,  Brooklyn 

Morris  High  School,  Bronx.  .  . 

No.  27,  Manhattan 

No.  137,  Manhattan 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

2 
0 
6 
11 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 

10 
0 
17 
IS 
3 
7 
2 
5 
7 
7 

10 
11 
32 
32 
11 
29 
5 
4 
22 
21 

19 
21 
28 
24 
28 
42 
19 
3 
21 
12 

29 
32 
14 
33 
40 
17 
38 
2 
25 
13 

18 
24 
10 
18 
19 
20 
42 
5 
25 
21 

9 
28 
10 

9 
31 
11 
28 
12 
17 
15 

5 

16 
3 
3 

20 
5 
7 

13 
5 

13 

13 
8 
3 

14 
3 
3 
1 
9 
0 
5 

15 
9 

16 
1 
7 
1 
4 
5 

9 
6 
2 
2 
0 
4 
1 
1 
8 
1 

2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

141 
155 
132 
182 
157 

No.  49,  Brooklyn 

154 

No.  3,  Bronx 

144 

No.  29,  Richmond 

59 

No.  84,  Brooklyn 

135 

113 
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TABLE   4.     RELATIVE  HUMIDITY  IN  AIR   OF  TEN  REGULAR 

SCROOLS— {Continued) 

Per  Cent  of  Saturation. — {Continued) 


Per  Cent  of  Observations 

Total 

School 

10- 
15 

15- 
20 

20- 
25 

25- 
30 

30- 
35 

35- 

40 

40- 
45 

45- 

50 

50- 

55 

65- 
60 

60- 
65 

65- 
70 

70- 
75 

0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 
0 
4 
6 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 

7 
0 
13 
10 
2 
5 
1 
9 
5 
6 

7 

7 

24 

18 

7 

19 

3 

7 

16 

19 

14 
14 
21 
13 

18 
27 
13 
5 
16 
10 

21 
21 
11 
18 
26 
11 
26 
3 
19 
12 

13 
15 

8 
10 
12 
13 
29 

9 
19 
19 

6 
18 

8 

5 
20 

7 
20 
20 
13 
13 

4 

10 
2 
2 

13 
3 
5 

22 
4 

12 

9 
5 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 
15 
0 
4 

11 
6 
1 
9 

1 
5 
1 
7 
4 
2 

6 
4 
1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
2 
6 
1 

1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 

100. 

100. 

Morris  High  School,  Bronx.  .  . 

99. 
100. 

No    137,  Manhattan 

102. 

N'o.  49,  Brooklyn 

101. 

100. 

No.  29,  Richmond 

101. 

No.  84    Brooklyn    

102. 

101. 

TABLE  5.    CARBON  DIOXIDE  IN  AIR  OF  TEN  REGULAR  SCHOOLS 

Parts  per  10,000 


School 

Number 

OF  Observations  in  Each  Class 

Total 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

No.  33,  Bronx 

2 
2 
4 
1 
0 
2 
3 
0 
3 
4 

2 
8 

11 
7 
4 

11 
9 
0 
5 
3 

3 

7 

9 

12 

3 

17 

11 

0 

6 

1 

4 

10 

8 

11 

8 

13 

17 

3 

7 

1 

10 

14 

9 

13 

13 

15 

5 

2 

7 

8 

3 

9 
4 
9 
3 
2 
3 
1 
5 
4 

2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 

0 
2 
5 
3 
5 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 

0 

2 
1 
3 
4 

1 
0 
1 
1 
0 

0 

1 
2 
3 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

26 

No.  6,  Brooklyn 

58 

Morris  High  School,  Bronx.  . . 

57 
69 

No.  137,  Manhattan 

54 

No.  49,  Brooklyn 

64 

No.  3,  Bronx 

52 

No.  29,  Richmond 

11 

No.  84,  Brooklyn 

36 

28 

School 

Per  Cent  of  Observations 

Total 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

No.  33,  Bronx 

8 
3 

7 
1 
0 
3 
6 
0 
8 
14 

8 
14 
19 
10 

7 
17 
17 

0 
14 
11 

12 
12 
16 
17 

6 
27 
21 

0 
17 

4 

15 
17 
14 
16 
15 
20 
33 
27 
19 
4 

38 
24 
16 
19 
24 
23 
10 
18 
19 
29 

12 

16 

7 

13 

6 

3 

6 

9 

14 

14 

8 
5 
7 
7 

15 
6 
4 
9 
6 

14 

0 
3 
9 
4 
9 
0 
4 
9 
0 
7 

0 
3 
2 
4 
7 
2 
0 
9 
3 
0 

0 
2 
4 
4 
6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

101. 

No.  6,  Brooklyn 

99. 

Morris  High  School,  Bronx .  . . 
No.  27,  Manhattan 

101. 
98. 

No.  137,  Manhattan 

101. 

No.  49,  Brooklyn 

100. 

No.  3,  Bronx 

101. 

No.  29,  Richmond 

99. 

No.  84,  Brooklyn 

100. 

No.  1,  Queens 

101. 
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TABLE   13. 


STUDIES  OF  LOCAL  TEMPERATURE  VARIATIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK   SCHOOL  ROOMS 

Artificial  Ventilation 


School 

Room 

Inlet 
Tempera- 
ture 

Ootlet 
Temper.v- 

TURE 

Average 

Room 
Temper.v- 

TCRE 

Average 

TExMPER-*.- 
TURE  AT 

12  Foot 
Level 

Average 
Tempera- 
ture AT 
3  Foot 
Level 

Maximum 
Tempera- 
ture 

Minimum 
Tempera- 
ture 

33 

2 
5 

12 
9 

10 

16 

20 

17 
8 
314 
414 
415 
305 
113 
114 
112 
116 
104 
105 
315 
202 
414 
306 
205 
308 
304' 
Audit. 
204 
306 

20 
4 

12 

24 

64.8 

64. 

64. 

65.6 

62.3 

65.7 

66.7 

65.5 

64.6 

67. 

70.3 

70.8 

71.9 

65. 

64.3 

64.5 

65.2 

63.7 

65.4 

66.9 

66.7 

65.6 

67. 

70.2 

70.8 

71.5 

67.1 

69.3 

67.8 

69.1 

67.5 

65. 

72.7 

69.3 

66.7 

70. 

71.5 

69.8 

73.3 

68.1 

65.2 

67.8 

65.9 

66.6 

76.8 

73.1 

64.1 

64.5 

64.9 

64.3 

64.3 

64.8 

67.5 

65.9 

66.8 

67.4 

70. 

70.6 

72.8 

65.3 
64.2 
63.8 
65.4 
64.1 
65.8 
65.6 
66.8 
64.4 

68.3 

66.4 

68. 

66.6 

66. 

67.8 

70. 

68.8 

68.1 

68.4 

72. 

76. 

75.3 

74.6 

73.2 

72. 

71. 

70.1 

67. 

77. 

72.3 

69.5 

73.3 

73. 

71. 

74.8 

71.6 

67.4 

70.8 

69.0 

70.0 

80.0 

76.7 

61  4 

33 

63.4 
59 

33  

33  

57.4 

60.4 

59.7 

59.7 

59.5 

60.8 

62. 

65.4 

61.8 

61.8 

63  2 

33 

59.2   • 
63 

33 

33  

63  1 

33 

63.2 
63.7 
64  8 

33 

6 

6   

70.5 

71.2 

70.6 

62.1 

68.6 

68. 

67.8 

67. 

64.6 

68. 

71.2 

67.3 

70.2 

71.8 

69.1 

72.4 

67.8 

64.5 

67. 

64.4 

67.3 

76.0 

73.2 

68.3 
68.8 
69 

6 

6 

M.  H.  S 

59  5 

M.  H.  S 

65  2 

M.  H.  S 

67.3 

67.8 

67.2 

63.5 

71. 

67.3 

65. 

69. 

70. 

66.3 

70.4 

66 

M.  H.  S 

M.  H.  S 

M.  H.  S 

27 

63.8 

60. 

67. 

69.4 

69.1 

66. 

77. 

68.1 

66.4 

70. 

71.4 

66. 
63.5 
63.2 
65 

27 

57. 
65. 
59.8 
60.2 

66  4 

27 

65  5 

27 

68  2 

27 

70 

27 

66  3 

5 

80. 

70  8 

5 

65  8 

184  

61.4 
67.4 
68.6 
59.9 
80.6 
74.4 

65.3 
66.1 
67.1 
65.8 

77.7 
75.0 

64.3 
67.9 
68.1 
66.2 
79.2 
71.7 

58 

184 

63  7 

137 

60  9 

137 

63  0 

137 

74  0 

137 

69.0 

Natural  Ventilation 


27 

103 
104 
104 
419 
320 
409 
209 
209 
311 
313 

11 

23 
1 
2 

18 
3 
8 

26 

29 
306 
310 
314 
309 
411 
409 
404 
208 
502 
204 
414 
412 
311 
307 
309 
301 
404 
402 
413 
Auflit. 

73.2 

71.6 

71.3 

72.7 

70.9 

72.9 

69.5 

63.2 

70.9 

73.8 

71.5 

70.9 

70.3 

65. 

69.8 

76. 

73.2 

65.2 

66.6 

68. 

61.1 

67.3 

72.7 

71.7 

70.7 

66.5 

69.4 

67.9 

66.6 

74.4 

76.3 

62.1 

74.1 

69.1 

69.6 

73.8 

64.3 

77.7 

68.5 

75.9 

78. 

76. 

73.8 

71.5 

73.2 

75. 

70.2 

66.7 

68'. 

71.3 

70. 

72.3 

65.1 

61.8 

69.9 

70.8 

70.9 

71.3 

68.3 

63.2 

68.9 

70.9 

70.9 

66.6 

66.4 

63.4 

60. 

65.2 

70.5 

70.2 

68.1 

65.8 

68.8 

69.2 

66.7 

72.7 

75.2 

61.4 

70.9 

68.6 

68.8 

73. 

64.5 

76.3 

67.3 

79. 

79. 

84. 

74.1 

71.6 

74. 

76. 

67.5 

73.9 

77. 

76. 

73.1 

75. 

69.8 

74. 

83.6 

81.6 

67. 

67. 

73.2 

63.4 

70. 

88. 

74. 

74.7 

71.1 

71.1 

77.2 

68.5 

76.5 

78. 

64. 

78. 

70.7 

72. 

75.5 

66. 

80.7 

71.2 

65 

27 

66 

27 

64 

25 

69.4 
69.2 

71. 

25 

69 

25 

71 

25 

62  3 

25 

59. 

25 

65 

25 

75. 

66  3 

88 

85.6 
90.5 

70. 

68.6 

76.5 

66.5 

73.3 

74.8 

70.3 

63. 

67.6 

68  9 

88 

68  1 

121 

74.5 

71.8 

69. 

82.3 

78.3 

64  3 

7 

64.5 
83.1 
125. 
98.3 
60. 
66. 

62 

7 

65 

7 

69  7 

7 

68  1 

53 

62  6 

53 

65.8 

58 

73.2 

59  9 

58 

57  6 

58 

70. 

63. 

58 

67.8 

58 

74. 
73. 

69.2 

58 

67  1 

76 

63.4 

76 

67.9 

76 

66.4 

63 

76 

63.7 

Ev.  School  27 . 

71. 

73.8 

60.4 

72.7 

67.1 

66.3 

72.2 

Ev.  School  27 . 

73.9 

Ev.  School  27 . 

58  2 

Ev.  School  27 . 

70. 

Ev.  School  27 . 

67. 

Ev.  School  184 

66.7 

Ev.  School  184 

72  5 

Ev.  School  184 

62.7 

63.3 

Ev.  .School  184 

74.9 

Ev.  School  181 
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DISCUSSION    AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


BY 

CHARLES  G.  ARMSTRONG 
FRANCIS  J.  ARMSTRONG 

Consulting  Engineers 


AND 


WILLIAM  J.  KNOX 

Chemical  Engineer 


DEALING  WITH  THE  AIR   OF   NEW  YORK  CITY 
SCHOOL   BUILDINGS 

AND   COMMENTING   UPON   THEIR  REPORTS 
AND   UPON  THE   REPORT  OF 


CHARLES  BASKERVILLE 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

A2SnD 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  of  the  CoUege 
of  the  City  of  New  York 


JULY  24,  1913 
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RECOMMENDATIONS   IN   BRIEF 

1.  All  air  inlets  should  be  taken  at  the  source  of  purest  supplv. 
i.  e.,  the  roof. 

2.  The  indirect  heating  systems  should  be  revised  to  permit  of 
final  heat  control  at  the  inlets  to  the  rooms.  This  control  should  be 
automatic. 

3.  At  no  stage  of  the  heating  process  should  the  air  be  heated 
above  100  degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

4.  Air-washers  should  be  installed  in  all  schools. 

5.  All  plenum  systems  should  be  of  balanced  construction,  to  per- 
mit the  opening  of  windows  at  will  without  interfering  with  the 
service. 

6.  Small  portable,  or  "desk  fans,"  should  be  used  in  all  rooms, 
to  maintain  a  good  circulation  of  the  air. 

7.  All  schools  should  have  well-designed,  fan-operated  ventilating 
systems. 

8.  Drying  and  rehumidifying  methods  of  cooling  and  purifying 
the  air  should  be  given  serious  consideration.  With  such  a  process,  in 
conjunction  with  automatic  heating  control,  as  suggested,  the  school- 
room air  could  be  maintained  at  68  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  or  the  tem- 
perature the  educational  authorities  should  consider  proper,  regardless 
of  outside  temperature,  summer  or  winter. 

9.  Tests  should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Knox's  report 
toward  reproducing  within  the  schoolrooms  the  vital  principle  of  in- 
vigorating outdoor  air. 

10.  \'acuum  cleaner  system  should  be   installed. 

11.  Alore  automatic  devices  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  human 
equation  from  interfering  with  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the 
schoolrooms,  and  more  direct  supervision  over  the  janitors  is  recom- 
mended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  G.  Armstrong,, 
Francis  J.  Armstrong. 
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July  24.   19 1 3. 

Committee  on  School  hiqiiiry, 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  venti- 
lation conditions  in  public  schools,  as  recommended  in  our  Report  on 
Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Buildings  of  New  York 
City,  you  obtained  the  services  of  Professor  Chas.  Baskerville  and 
Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
to  make  such  tests,  examinations  and  experiments  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  object.  You  have  already  received  the  prelimi- 
nary report,  dealing  with  air  conditions  under  "open  window"  ventila- 
tion, and  the  final  report  on  the  same  subject  under  forced  and  natural 
ventilation. 

The  results  obtained  and  conclusions  deduced  by  Professor  Bas- 
kerville and  Professor  Winslow  and  Dr.  Lucas  deal  with  the  condi- 
tions as  found,  and  very  clearly  illustrate  the  points  outlined  in  our 
preliminary  report,  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the  present  fan  and 
"open  window"  systems  of  ventilation. 

We  also  submit  a  report  by  Mr.  William  J.  Knox,  based  upon  the 
findings  of  their  investigation,  and  dealing  with  the  more  abstract  and 
less  understood  vital  qualities  of  the  air,  not  determinable  by  investi- 
gation of  dust,  humidity,  carbon  dioxide,  temperature  and  bacteria. 

That  the  air  of  the  school  rooms  which  were  investigated  is  harm- 
less, as  far  as  such  determinations  are  concerned,  has  been  well  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Baskerville  and  Professor  Winslow  and  Dr. 
Lucas. 

In  this  air  the  greatest  fault  discernible  through  their  investiga- 
tion seems  to  be  the  lack  of  proper  temperature  maintenance.  The 
other  tests  do  not  disclose  serious  defects  in  the  air  conditions.  How- 
ever, as  is  pointed  out  in  the  supplementary  report  attached  hereto, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Knox,  the  conditions  must  be  more  than  negatively 
good. 

Medical  experts,  who  have  tested  the  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion of  children  under  various  air  conditions,  practically  all  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  something  is  wrong,  that  the  air  lacks  some  indefin- 
able quality  inactive  to  the  chemical  or  physical  tests  so  far  conducted. 

We  fully  realized  this,  and.  in  the  investigation  for  our  prelimi- 
nary report  on  this   subject,   submitted  to  you,   June  27,    1912,   some 
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experiments  were  tried  along  the  line  of  ionization  and  ozonization  by 
electrical  methods,  but  our  means  for  detecting  results  were  limited 
to  the  physical  tests  of  dust,  temperature,  humidity,  carbon  dioxide 
and  bacterial  determinations. 

The  bacteria  count  under  the  intiuence  of  ozone  was  less  than 
without,  but  we  were  unable  at  the  time  to  go  deeply,  into  the  mental 
and  physical  effects  upon  the  children. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  air,  although  chemically  pure  as  far  as 
our  standard  tests  go,  still  may  be  dead  and  inactive,  whether  through 
stagnation  or  exposure  to  high  artificial  temperatures,  and  that  this 
devitalizing  effect  is  minimized  by  outdoor  conditions,  sunlight,  agi- 
tation and  variations  of  humidity  and  temperature,  is  also  undoubted. 

The  problem  before  us  as  engineers  is  not  to  further  expatiate  upon 
this  phase  of  the  problem,  but  to  practically  and  commercially  apply  the 
artificial  means  at  our  command  to  simulate  health-giving  and  vital 
outdoor  air  conditions. 

It  is  our  problem  not  to  theorize  but  to  create.  We  know  that  ex- 
treme heat,  in  the  absence  of  light,  destroys  the  invigorating  quali- 
ties of  the  air.  We  also  know  that  extreme  humidity  is  enervating, 
and  why  it  is  so. 

\\'e  know  that  temperatures  within  twenty-five  degrees  of  normal 
bodily  heat  are  not  conducive  to  mental  or  physical  activities.  We 
know  that  small  quantities  of  dust,  while  not  harmful  in  themselves, 
may  in  sharp  particles  cause  abrasion  and  form  entrances  for  harmful 
bacteria.  We  know  from  the  investigation  for  this  report  that  the 
dust  count  is  less  for  air-washed  schools  than  for  those  using  unfiltered 
or  unwashed  fan  and  duct  systems  or  natural  open  window  systems. 

\\t  know  that  dust  is  concentrated  in  the  unwashed  and  unfiltered 
fan  system,  as  compared  to  the  natural  system,  and  that,  where  dust 
may  enter,  filth  of  other  kinds  may  enter. 

We  also  know  that  the  best  and  most  invigorating  air  is  that  con- 
stantly subjected  to  sunlight  and  variations  of  heat,  and  humidity,  and 
that  this  energizing  quality  is  most  noticeable  immediately  following  a 
cleansing  shower  accompanied  by  lightning  and  followed  by  clear  sun- 
shine. 

In  the  absence  of  other  and  more  definite  knowledge  of  nature's 
formula,  the  best  we  can  do  to  accomplish  what  she  accomplishes  is 
to  simulate,  as  near  as  possible,  her  visible  and  apparent  conditions. 

We  can  take  our  air  supply  from  the  purest  available  source.  We 
can  then  wash  the  air  free  from  floating  impurities,  and  avoid  extreme 
heat,  drafts  and  stagnation. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  the  windows  the  varying  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity,  as  found  in  nature,  will  be  approached. 

About  each  pupil  there  is  an  envelope  of  heat  and  stagnant  air 
which  must  be  broken  up  by  either  air  circulation  or  variations  of  tem- 
perature and  changes  of  location. 
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Ihe  occasional  opening  of  windows,  as  suggested,  will  tend  to 
break  the  monotony  of  constant  temperature  and  humidity,  and  also 
to  break  up  the  stagnant  air  pockets. 

Circulating  fans  should  also  be  used  judiciously,  so  as  to  still  further 
simulate  outdoor  conditions  indoors. 

Jt  is  quite  possible  to  ozonize  or  electrify  the  air,  but  sufficient  ex- 
periments have  not  yet  been  conducted  to  establish  such  a  course  upon 
a  practical  and  commercial  basis. 

Knowing  what  must  be  accomplished  the  engineer  comes  into  his 
own  field  and  has  only  to  apply  the  commercial  means  at  hand  which 
are  available   for  this  purpose. 

In  recommending  the  practical  means  for  thus  imitating  nature  the 
engineer  is  restricted  to  commercial  figures,  and  may  not  produce  the 
results  possibly  obtainable  after  further  experimentation  and  expense. 

We  can,  therefore,  only  recommend  such  machinery  as  has  been  tried 
and  proven  successful,  and  such  combinations  of  this  machinery  as  can 
be  commercially  purchased. 

We  can  and  do  recommend,  as  we  have  recommended  in  all  pre- 
vious reports,  that  this  subject,  the  most  vital  one  in  the  health  and 
mental  activities  of  the  future  citizens — ventilation — be  considered  of 
greater  importance  than  the  architecture  in  our  public  school  designs. 
To  accomplish  this  the  greater  part  of  the  school  building  study  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  ventilation  problem.  Sufficient  funds,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  the  architectural  effects,  should  be  expended. 

Above  all,  and  at  any  cost,  an  engineer  of  authority,  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  architect,  should  be  employed  in  absolute  charge  to 
perfect  the  mechanical  design  of  New   York  public  schools. 

We  further  recommend  the  following  changes  and  additions  to  the 
present  ventilating  systems : 

1.  All  air  inlets  should  be  taken  at  the  source  of  purest  supply, 
i.  e.,  the  roof,  instead  of  the  poorest,  as  now  used,  i.  e.,  the  sidewalk 
and  street  level. 

2.  To  avoid  overheating  at  any  point  and  to  absolutely  control  the 
temperature  of  the  individual  rooms,  without  diminishing  the  air  sup- 
ply, or  creating  draughts,  the  present  indirect  heating  plenum  cham- 
bers should  be  used  only  for  tempering  the  air,  and  individual  indirect 
heating  stacks  should  be  installed  at  the  air  inlet  to  each  room.  These 
heaters,  as  well  as  that  in  the  main  plenum  chamber,  should  be  thermo- 
statically controlled  by  the  excellent  system  of  compressed  air  control 
now  in  use  for  controlling  the  dampers. 

3.  Air,  to  be  invigorating,  should  never  be  heated  at  any  stage  of 
the  heating  process  to  above  100  degrees,  except  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight. 

4.  To  avoid  dust  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  abrasive  nature 
and  to  provide  air  as  clean  as  possible,  air-washers  should  be  installed 
in  all  cases. 
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5.  The  best  of  fan-operated  systems,  if  bound  to  rigid  rules,  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  closed  windows,  will  instill  in  the  occupants  of  the 
room  a  natural  and  psychological  distrust  of  the  system. 

^Tany  of  our  present  systems  are  thrown  out  of  balance  and  short- 
circuited  by  open  windows,  but  such  a  condition  can  be  avoided  by 
good  designing. 

6.  Small  portable  electric  fans  should  be  installed,  where  possible, 
to  maintain  a  circulation  of  air  within  the  rooms. 

7.  Ample  and  well-designed  plenum  ventilating  systems,  with 
heating  devices  as  outlined  above,  should  be  installed  in  all  schools. 

8.  Well-known  methods  of  air  drying  (without  the  use  of  refrig- 
eration) should  be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  ventilating  de- 
sign. Air  when  thoroughly  dried  will  become  sterilized  and  pure 
(due  to  the  absence  of  vehicles  of  transportation  for  bacteria),  and, 
when  rehumidified.  will  become  several  degrees  cooler  than  in  the 
original  state.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  commercially  cool  the  air 
in  summer,  as  v/ell  as  to  supply  air  properly  sterilized  and  humidified, 
regardless  of  the  outdoor  condition. 

Summer  schooling  would  be  rendered  desirable  from  healthful,  as 
well  as  educational  and  economical  standpoints,  under  such  ventila- 
tion. 

9.  Further  experiments  along  the  lines  of  artificially  producing 
the  vital  principles  of  outdoor  air  within  school  rooms  should  be  con- 
ducted. Tests  of  the  efficacy  of  such  experiments  should  be  conducted 
by  the  medical  and  educational  professions  upon  the  pupils  themselves 
and  the  effects  of  such  air  upon  their  mental  and  physical  activity. 

Any  test  to  obtain  the  facts  about  ventilation  which  is  not  con- 
ducted under  actual  school  conditions,  with  children,  as  they  work  in 
the  schoolroom,  is  not  conclusive,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  misleading. 
The  visible  physical  characteristics,  such  as  could  be  determined  by 
using  guinea  pigs  and  dogs,  shed  much  light  on  the  subject,  but  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  most  important  item  of  all,  viz. :  the  psycho- 
logical effect  which  must  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  last  analysis. 
Owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  mentality,  nationality,  birth  and  train- 
ing of  the  pupils  this  test  should  not  be  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  subjects.  The  test  should  be  made  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  pupils,  to  eliminate  personal  error,  and  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  counteract  and  correct  any  accidental  condition 
which  might  arise. 

With  the  proper  cooperation  of  the  school  authorities,  and  with 
eugenic  records  such  as  could  be  procured  at  practically  no  cost  by 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  a  continuous  test  could  be  made  that  would 
finallv  solve  this  problem. 

These  tests  could  be  made  at  little  expense,  and  the  results  obtained 
therefrom  would  be  invaluable  in  their  results,  as  not  only  the  schools, 
but  the  factories,  the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  the  offices  and  the  homes 
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have  always  awaited,  and  are  to-day  awaiting  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  best  method  of  ventilation? 

10.  The  problem  of  dust  does  not  wholly  belong  to  the  ventila- 
tion, but  also  to  the  care  of  the  building.  No  air  supply  can  be  entirely 
pure  when  dirt  and  dust  can  be  picked  up  from  the  tioors  and  walls  by 
currents  of  air. 

Further,  no  room  can  be  sanitary  in  which  such  a  condition  is  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  vacuum  cleaning  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem. 

We  therefore  recommend,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  that  vacuum 
sweepers  be  installed  in  all  schools. 

11.  In  the  recommendations  by  Professors  Baskerville  and  W'inslow 
will  be  found  the  suggestions  that  recording  thermometers  be  installed, 
and  that  more  janitorial  care  be  exercised  in  maintaining  the  proper 
temperatures. 

In  all  cases,  even  in  the  best  professions,  the  human  equation  must 
be  reckoned  with,  and,  where  janitors  and  other  poorly  paid  classes  of 
help  are  concerned,  w^e  must  make  all  things  automatic,  where  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  the  idiosyncrasies  of  an  employee  from  interfering  with 
the  health  of  the  pupils. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  use  of  more  automatic  thermostati- 
cal  heat  regulators  and  other  modern  automatic  devices  well  adapted 
to  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  more  directly  control  the  use  of  such  apparatus  we 
recommend  a  more  direct  supervision  of  the  janitorial  force  from  the 
Board  of  Education. 

We  highly  recommend  the  study  of  Professors  Baskerville  and 
W'inslow's  report  and  records  of  investigation,  as  much  extremely  val- 
uable data  and  results  are  therein  contained. 

We  feel,  however,  that  their  researches  have  not  been  extended  far 
enough  to  warrant  general  conclusions.  It  would  seem  that  a  qualita- 
tive analysis  of  dust  particles  should  be  made  to  determine  their  exact 
nature  (whether  soft,  amorphous  and  harmless,  or  sharp,  abrasive  and 
injurious).  An  analysis  of  the  air  coming  into  the  schoolrooms  be- 
fore contamination  with  the  dust  and  bacteria  within  the  room  should 
be  made. 

The  records  do  not  contain  tests  upon  the  pupils  themselves,  but 
merely  the  existing  conditions  of  the  air  itself,  in  so  far  as  dust,  bac- 
teria, temperature,  humidity  and  carbon  dioxide  are  concerned.  The 
tests  must  be  extended  in  order  to  show  the  effects  of  the  air  upon 
pupils  themselves. 

It  is  possible  that  air  may  fulfill  all  of  the  requirements  of  tests  as 
to  dust,  bacteria,  temperature,  humidity  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  yet 
be  wholly  unfit  for  respiration  under  school  conditions,  lacking,  as  it 
may.  the  necessary  stimulating  principle. 

We  feel  that  the  subject  has  been  exhausted,  in  so  far  as  the  avail- 
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able  funds  and  facilities  would  permit.  We  further  feel  that,  if  our 
recommendations  are  properly  carried  out,  the  current  discussions  and 
dissatisfaction  over  school  ventilation  systems  will  be  silenced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Charles   G.   Armstrong, 
Francis  J.  Armstrong, 

Consulting  Engineers. 


I 


July  i8,  1913. 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  The  importance  of  the  investigation  of  "The  Air 
of  New  York  City  Schools"  is  so  great  that  it  imposes  upon  all  who 
approach  it  a  responsibility  that  calls  forth  irresistibly  all  they  possess 
of  earnest  desire  to  see  clearly,  and  to  outline  with  scientific  accuracy 
the  present  conditions,  as  only  with  this  knowledge  can  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  be  made;  to  learn  and  make  use  of  the  "history 
of  the  art,"  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  other  places,  whereby 
a  basis  for  comparison  can  be  had;  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  meteorology,  chemis- 
try and  physics;  and,  with  this  groundwork,  to  formulate  plans  for 
immediate  betterment  that  will  take  advantage  of  the  best  that  has  been 
done. 

But  we  realize  that  the  best  that  has  been  done  is  not  good  enough, 
and  we  must  go  further.  It  amounts  to  a  platitude  to  say  that  the 
fitness  of  the  future  citizens  of  New  York  is  determined  during  their 
school-days;  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  directly  dependent  upon 
physical  well-being,  as  is  also  the  ability  to  make  use  of  it  afterward. 

In  the  wealth  of  the  State  the  subject  of  individual  "resistance," 
the  making  of  physically  sturdy,  resistant  individuals  is  of  first  im- 
portance; normally  the  human  animal  has  a  factor  of  safety  of  several 
hundred  per  cent. ;  lacking  this,  he  will  fail  himself,  and  the  community 
at  the  first  stress  that  is  thrown  upon  him.  "A  blow  whose  energy- 
exceeds  the  resilience  will  produce  a  permanent  set.  Under  successive 
blows  fracture  is  brought  about  by  the  energy  of  each  blow  exceeding 
the  resilience." 

Elie  Metchnikofif  says :  'T  have  been  reproached  because  in  my 
system  of  health  the  body  occupies  too  large  a  place.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  because  health  certainly  plays  the  chief  part  in  existence." 
We  all  know  this,  and  we  should  all  know  that  if  it  is  not  acquired  in 
youth  it  never  can  be.  The  scope  of  this  inquiry  does  not.  naturally, 
touch  upon  mental  training,  physical  training,  or  general  hygienic  su- 
pervision, but  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  takes  precedence  of  them. 

As  metabolism,  functional  activity  of  the  organs,  the  activity  of 
tissues  depend  upon  the  rate  of  their  chemical  activity,  and,  as  this  is 
fundamentally  oxidative,  it  follows  that  the  more  freely  oxygen  is  car- 
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ried  through  the  body  the  more  full}'  will  these  activities  be  carried 
on,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  performed 
in  a  given  time.  *'\\'e  find  that  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  animal 
kingdom  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  gradual  development  of  a  greater 
oxygen-carrying  capacity  of  the  blood  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  its 
flow."  From  this  it  follows  that  the  atmospheric  conditions,  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  of  prime  importance. 

Air  was  believed  to  be  a  simple,  or  elementary  substance,  until  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  1774,  when  Priestly  announced  his  discovery  of 
"dephlogisticated  air,"  oxygen,  and  this  leads  to  Lavoisier's  theory  of 
combustion.  We  rested  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  air  consisted  of 
two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  until  1894,  when  Ramsey  (and 
Rayleigh)  added  argon,  to  be  followed  soon  after  by  kripton  xenon, 
neon  and  helium.  All  these  are  inert,  much  more  so  even  than  nitro- 
gen, and  hence  do  not  concern  our  inquiry,  but  it  is  significant  that 
helium  connects  them  directly  with  the  radio-active  elements,  in  other 
words,  helium  is  the  inert  form  of  the  alpha  particle.  The  two  are 
identical,  but  helium  is  inert,  while  the  alpha  particle,  its  "nascent" 
form,  is  possessed  of  an  energy  250,000  times  that  of  any  other  atom 
of  matter. 

The  inert  gases  have  no  chemical  or  physiological  activity,  and  we 
need  not  consider  them,  but  helium  is  the  product  of  radio-activity, 
and  radio-activity  is  a  measurable  and  common  feature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  it  is,  also,  of  many  mineral  springs  from  which  it  is  given 
off  to  the  air,  and,  as  the  life  of  the  radium  emanation  is  about  a  month, 
much  of  it  survives. 

From  the  researches  of  Elster  and  Geitel,  Sir  J.  J.  Thompson, 
Rutherford,  and  others,  on  the  electrical  conductivity  of  gases,  on  at- 
mospheric electricity,  and  on  certain  phenomena,  causing  an  interfer- 
ence to  the  transmission  of  aerial  electric  waves,  it  has  been  learned 
that  air  is  not  always  the  perfect  non-conductor  w^e  thought  it;  for, 
when  sunlight  passes  through  it.  it  is  ionized  and  becomes  conductive. 
Ionization  is  caused  in  the  same  manner  by  the  ultra-violet  light  waves, 
which  can  be  produced  by  burning  magnesium,  or  by  a  high-tension, 
electric  discharge  between  electrodes ;  it  is  also  caused  by  passing  Roent- 
gen rays  through  air,  and  by  the  radio-active  emanations.  In  each 
case  the  ionization  is  the  same,  the  air  is  activated,  it  contains  free  ions, 
and  is  electrically  conductive. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  compare  the  work  of  Conrad  and 
Topolansky,  who  have  shown  by  daily  observations,  extending  over  a 
year,  that  atmospheric  ionization,  the  same  ionization  we  have  been 
describing,  and  oxidative  reactivity  of  the  atmosphere  are  simultaneous 
phenomena,  and  of  the  same  magnitude.  We  cannot  control  the  sun- 
light and  take  it  into  our  houses,  nor  radio-activity,  but  we  must  obtain 
the   same   result  by   other   means. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  this  letter  to  show  that  air,  the  atmos- 
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phere,  is  not  the  simple  element  we  used  to  think  it,  as  chemistry  is  not 
simply  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  but  of  their 
activities  and  reactivities. 

The  physicists  have  learned  that  air  is  sometimes  dead,  inactive, 
and  at  other  times  most  highly  active ;  it  varies  in  its  activity  and  not 
in  its  elemental  constituents.  Priestly  found  that  his  dephlogisticated 
air  was  ''five  times  as  good"  as  common  air.  In  speaking  of  air  in 
connection  with  physiological  activity  1  am  accustomed,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  use  the  words,  ''good  air"  and  "bad  air,"  and,  by  the  former,  I 
mean  physiologically  active  air,  and,  by  bad  air,  I  do  not  mean  merely 
vitiated  air,  but  ''dead,"  physiologically  and  chemically  inactive  air. 

In  all  ventilation  investigations  with  which  I  am  familiar  air  has 
been  considered  as  an  inert,  fixed,  unchanging  element,  and  its  good- 
ness or  badness  has  been  considered  to  depend  only  on  its  temperature, 
humidity,  content  of  carbon-dioxide,  dust,  organic  effluvia,  and  patho- 
genic microbes.  Does  this  accord  with  our  modern  methods  and 
knowledge?  In  all  other  chemical  problems — and  this  is  purely  a 
chemical  problem — we  never  disregard  ''reactivity."  Is  oxygen,  mole- 
cular oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  reactive  at  the  ordinary  temperature? 
Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  highly  non-reactive,  unless  we  make  it  reactive, 
by  ionizing  it,  by  activating  it,  in  some  manner;  sunlight  does  this,  as 
we  know.  In  the  laboratory  we  heat  it  to  a  higher  temperature;  some- 
times we  pass  an  electric  current  through  it,  but  we  never  dream  of 
using  it  unless  we  increase  its  reactivity.  Often  we  liberate  it  "nas- 
cently,"  by  chemical  means,  and  thus  make  it  reactive, 

Nernst  says :  "Oxygen  at  high  temperatures,  an  extremely  reac- 
tive element,  is  strikingly  inert  at  ordinary  temperature,  not  because 
its  affinity,  but  because  its  reactivity  is  small.  Only  a  few  bodies — the 
spontaneously  oxidizable  or  autoxidizable  bodies — are  capable  of  com- 
bining more  or  less  energetically  wath  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. The  action  of  light  on  autoxidation  is  very  important;  it  causes 
an  extraordinary  acceleration.  It  may  be  imagined  that  light  disso- 
ciates the  closed  oxygen  molecules.  0=0,  into  reactive  complexes, 
— o — o — ."  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  fact  so  technically  or  awk- 
wardly as  this;  the  sunlight  or  the  ultra-violet  light  simply  increases 
the  activity  or  movement  of  the  atoms,  their  union  is  weaker,  and 
their  kinetic  energy  is  greater,  they  are  chemically  more  reactive. 

Hsemoglobin  is  an  autoxidizable  body,  and  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  it  is  accelerated  by  the  activating  or  ionization  of  the  air. 

Ramsey  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  any 
ozone  in  the  air.  but  there  is  evidence  that  there  is  hydrogen  peroxide. 
"That  some  powerful  oxidizing  agent  is  present  appears  certain." 
This  oxidative  activity  of  the  air  varies  with  the  conditions,  but  is 
usually  greatest  on  clear,  sunshiny  days,  and  after  thunderstorms. '  It 
may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  Nernst's  reactive  complexes,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  some  ozone  and  nitric  oxide.     Nature  carries  on  practically 
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all  her  reactions  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  she  does  this  by  cata- 
lytic agents.  jMoleciilar  oxygen  is  not  reactive,  but  add  to  it  small 
amounts  of  active  oxygen  compounds,  or  the  form  of  energy  that 
forms  the  active  oxygen  complexes  or  ions,  and  you  have  given  it  the 
fulminating  cap  that   initiates  the  reactivity   and   accelerates   it. 

The  oxidative  activity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  investigated,  or 
rather  observed  and  recorded,  at  many  places;  at  Radford  Observatory, 
Oxford,  observations  have  been  made  every  day  for  the  last  forty-four 
years;  similar  observations  have  been  made  at  ]\Iontsouris,  Paris,  and 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  This  oxidative  activity  is  recorded  in  arbitrary 
Schoenbein  ozonometric  units,  and  was  supposed  to  record  the  amount 
of  ozone  in  the  air.  That  this  is  a  mistake  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
the  observations.  And,  as  I  pointed  out  above,  these  values  and  the 
potential  gradient  or  state  of  ionization  of  the  atmosphere  agree  in 
time  and  magnitude. 

All  air  is  not  the  same,  as  we  know  from  these  studies  and  from 
our  climatological  observations.  There  is  air  that  we  find  in  nature 
in  which  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  fighting  against  odds,  but  that  we 
are  given  every  assistance,  air  in  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
become   ill. 

The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
xA-pportionment,  when  they  initiated  this  inquiry,  had  in  mind  the 
ascertaining  of  practicable  means  whereby  such  air  could  be  furnished 
to  the  schoolrooms;  that  is  not  simply  negatively  good  or  pure  air,  but 
actively  good  air. 

I  notice  that  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  by  Professor  Bas- 
kerville  and  Doctor  Winslow  is  along  the  lines  of  temperature  control, 
humidity,  content  of  carbonic  dioxide,  dust  and  microbial  life:  also  I 
note  the  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  of  Doctor  Lucas,  on  ''An  In- 
vestigation of  Respired  Air,  to  Detect  the  Presence  of  Proteid  Matter 
by  Anaphylactic  Reaction."  This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  sub- 
ject just  at  this  time. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  in  suggesting,  in  outline  in  this  letter,  my 
views  on  atmospheric  reactivity.  I  take  pleasure  in  discussing  the  val- 
uable report  of  Professors  Baskerville  and  Winslow  in  detail  in  the 
next  section. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  J.  Kxox. 

Approved  by  Charles  G.  Armstrong  and  Son. 


"THE  AIR  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS"    A  DISCUSSION 
AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Introduction  and  Plan 

In  the  report  proper,  under  "Suggestions  and  Recommendations;' 
there  are  twelve  divisions  of  the  subject  under  appropriate  titles;  it  is 
thought  best  to  use  the  same  subdivisions  in  this  paper  under  the  same 
titles.  Any  matter  that  does  not  come  properly  under  these  subdivi- 
sions will  be  found  in  a  supplemental  note. 

It  is  generally  realized,  and  is  not  fallacious,  that  living  within 
rooms  is  not  conducive  to  health,  and  living  within  rooms  and  breath- 
ing air  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  breathed  before  exerts  an  un- 
healthy influence  on  the  human  organism.  Persistent  living  in  unventi- 
lated  rooms  is  disastrous,  but  becomes  less  and  less  so  as  ventilation  is 
made  more  efficient,  and  living  in  the  open  air,  even  in  cities  and  in 
the  north  temperature  zone,  if  proper  clothing,  food  and  a  roof  or  tent 
are  provided,  becomes  not  only  less  injurious,  but  tends  to  vigorous 
well-being.  But  in  this  climate  it  is  economically  impossible  to  do 
our  work  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse,  instruc- 
tion, libraries,  and  all  things  that  make  life  better  worth  living  without 
living  within  rooms. 

Still,  with  our  best  modern  ventilating  systems,  by  means  of  which 
the  air  is  washed  of  all  dust  and  bacterial  life,  is  carefully  conditioned 
to  our  needs  as  to  temperature  and  humidity,  and  is  furnished  in  vol- 
umes many  times  more  than  ample  for  respiration,  we  still  have  proof 
that  living  within  walls  is  not  beneficial.  The  ventilating  and  heating 
engineer  has  not  yet  done  his  best,  but  has  done  well. 

The  solving  of  the  problem,  it  is  realized,  is  possible  only  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  men,  especially  of  the  chemist,  the  physiolo- 
gist and  the  biologist.  The  climatologist  has  been  working  on  the 
problem  out  of  doors,  and  has  learned  much.  We  must  learn  how  to 
reproduce  within  doors  the  climatological  complex  of  conditions  that 
he  has  found  to  be  best  and  to  vary  them  readily  if  we  wish. 

We  have  had  an  abundance  of  speculation  and  personal  opinion,  but 
very  little  exact  scientific  study,  and,  in  saying  this,  we  are  not  unaware 
of  the  work  done  by  von  Pettenkofer,  Fluegge,  Zuntz,  Haldane.  Doug- 
las, Leonard  Hill,  and  so  many  others. 

We  must  investigate  with  scientific  exactness,  not  only  the  elemen- 
tary constituents  of  air,  but  more  especially  those  reactivities  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  chemical  and  electrical  kinetics,  that  constitute  meteor- 
ology and  climatology. 
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W'e  must  cooperate  with  the  physiologist  and  the  physiological 
chemist,  so  as  to  trace  out  the  inter-relation  between  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  physiological  activities.  There  is  in  air,  not  only  oxygen, 
but  other  active  properties,  partly  actively  oxidative  and  partly  cata- 
lytic, as  well  as  properties  that  act  as  stimuli  to  the  nervous  system. 
W'e  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  activities  of  the 
human  organism  are  oxidative,  and,  the  more  active  this  condition,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  metabolistic  reaction ;  there  will  be  more  avail- 
able energy  for  work,  less  waste  heat,  and  only  completely  oxidized, 
simple  end-products. 

Previous  investigations  of  the  nature  of  the  air,  in  relation  to  the 
human  organism,  have  been  mostly  to  detect  the  injurious  action  of 
gross  impurities,  and  we  have  given  up  in  despair ;  all  gross  impurities, 
such  as  dust,  bacteria,  carbonic  dioxide,  humidity,  abnormal  tempera- 
tures, when  examined  separately  and  together,  prove  to  have  a  nega- 
tive, or,  at  least,  but  slightly  deleterious  effect.  This  is  brought  out 
in  this  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  "Air  of  New  York  School 
Rooms,"  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  eminent  and  able  inves- 
tigators. 

W'Q.  believe  that  there  is  now  sufficient  data  with  which  to  attack 
the  problem  from  this  new  point  of  view,  and  to  work  out  a  simple, 
practicable,   economical  method. 

DUST :  "THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  AIR  IS  IN  GENERAL 
GOOD;  SO  FAR  AS  DUST  IS  CONCERNED  IT  IS  LESS  THAN 
WAS  FOUND  WITH  OPEN  WINDOW  VENTILATION." 

The  method  of  taking  samples  and  counting  is  good,  and  Doctor 
Winslow  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  methods;  this  method  will 
make  it  possible  to  standardize  the  data  of  different  observers,  and  to 
compare  them  directly.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  com.pare  the  results 
with  older  observations,  but  this  is  immaterial  in  this  investigation,  as  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  dust  is  not  injurious  in  ratio  to  its  quantity, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  sharpness  and  nature  of  the  particles. 

Large  amounts  of  soft,  amorphous  particles  do  very  little  harm, 
but  sharp,  irritating  particles  injure  the  tissues  and  make  an  opening 
for  the  entry  of  pyogenic  and  other  pathogenic  germs.  Dust,  itself, 
is  a  natural  and  essential  component  of  the  atmosphere;  it  enters  from 
inter-stellar  space  in  the  form  of  meteoric  dust  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  blown  up  by  the  wind  from  deserts  and  bare  ground.  To  it  we  owe 
(disregarding  the  negative  electron  nuclei)  our  clouds  and  opaque,  hu- 
mid air  layers  that  keep  the  earth  warm  by  preventing  terrestrial  radia- 
tion. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  therapeutic  and  pathologic 
influence  of  dust  on  health  is  that  of  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  of  the 
Prudential  Life,  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
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Bulletin  79,  November,  1908,  entitled,  ".Mortality  from  Consumption 
in  Dusty  Trades."  The  statistics  show  that  there  are  approximately 
six  times  as  many  deaths  from  consumption  and  pulmonary  diseases 
in  the  trades  in  which  sharp  dust  is  made,  such  as  stone-cutters,  brass 
and  emery  grinders,  etc.,  as  from  the  occupations  of  farming,  planting 
and  raising  cattle.  Street  dust  and  vegetable  fiber  dust  are  but  two- 
thirds  as  fatal. 

Dust,  however,  in  any  excess  over  the  normal  in  the  country  is  al- 
ways harmful,  and  accurate  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal predisposing  causes  to  pulmonary  diseases.  And  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  here  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  germs  it  may  carry,  but  to 
its  injury  to  the  tissues,  which  leads  to  subsequent  infection. 

All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  city  dust  is  deleterious  to  health, 
and  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  our  houses  and  schools. 

BACTERIA:  "THE  NUMBER  OF  BACTERIA  IS  SMALL, 
AVERAGING  LESS  THAN  100  PER  CUBIC  FOOT,  WHICH  IS 
A  NORMAL  VALUE  FOR  GOOD  INDOOR  AIR." 

This  is  gratifying,  and  to  be  expected,  and  is  an  indication  that 
the  rooms  are,  for  the  most  part,  light  and  dry.  In  dry,  well-lighted 
rooms,  pathogenic  bacteria  live  but  a  short  time,  and  do  not  propagate 
and  multiply.  Observation  has  shown  that  the  sun-lighted  streets  and 
dry.  well-lighted  rooms  are  not  breeders  of  bacteria;  dark,  damp  and 
ill-lighted  rooms  only  are  dangerous.  Infection  in  public  schoolrooms 
can  be  prevented  only  by  sanitary  and  physical  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  pupils.  The  air  is  not  liable  to  bring  in  much  infection, 
but  pupils,  diseased  themselves,  or  from  homes  in  which  there  is  dis- 
ease, are  almost  entirely  the  carriers. 

Infection  is  due  to  two  causes :  first,  to  a  weakened  or  non-resistant 
condition  of  the  individual;  and,  secondly,  and  more  rarely,  to  mas- 
sive infection,  as,  for  instance,  by  accidental  inhalation  of  droplets  of 
virulent  sputum. 

TEMPERATURE:  "WE  FIND  THAT  IN  GENERAL  CON- 
DITIONS ARE  EXCELLENT.  A  REMARKABLE  STANDARD 
OF  EXCELLENCE  IS  MAINTAINED.  IN  CERTAIN  CASES, 
WHILE  OTHER  SCHOOLS  ARE  CARELESSLY  OPERATED 
AND  SERIOUSLY  OVERHEATED." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment  here,  as  the  heating  facili- 
ties seem  to  be  ample,  and  it  is  only  a  cpiestion  of  regulation.  The 
temperature  prescribed  is  no  doubt  the  best,  but  we  seriously  question 
the  advisability  of  keeping  the  temperature  within  such  a  uniform, 
narrow  range.  The  stimulating  efifects  of  intelligently  caused  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  are  lost.     The  temporary  opening  of  windows  in 
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cold  weather  is  not  so  much  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air,  oxygen, 
but  for  stimulation  and  reaction. 

RELATIVE  HUMIDITY:  "THE  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY 
OF  THE  AIR  IS  LOW,  USUALLY  RANGING  FROM  25%  TO 
50%  OF  SATURATION,  WHICH  INDICATES  DISTINCTLY 
DRY  AIR." 

We  share  the  views  of  the  authors  that  air  of  25%  to  50%  humid- 
ity is  not  objectionable,  though  60^0  of  humidity  at  this  temperature 
would  be  better  and  more  comfortable. 

In  regard  to  humidity  it  is  known  that  high  humidity,  especially  if 
accompanied  by  high  temperature,  has  an  enervating  effect  Ener- 
getic mental  and  physical  action  are  difficult.  The  most  energetic,  ef- 
ficient races,  physically,  of  the  world,  occupy  the  dry  countries,  never 
the  humid  countries. 

There  is  abundant  scientific,  as  well  as  popular  evidence,  to  show 
that  high  humidities  are  harmful.  The  idea  that  dry  air  causes  a 
"cooked,"  parched  effect  on  the  tissues  is  only  partly  true,  in  the  sense 
that  it  may  carry  more  dust.  This  effect  is  rather  due  to  the  absence 
of  oxidative  activity,  oxygen  inertness.  (It  is  entirely  wrong  to  speak 
of  want  of  oxygen;  it  is  want  of  oxygen  activity.) 

Leonard  Hill,  of  England,  has  done  more  in  the  investigation  of 
this  phase  than  any  other  competent  scientist.  "Excessive  humidity 
and  temperature  and  stagnation  of  the  air  operate  by  reducing  the 
rate  at  which  air  normally  abstracts  the  surplus  heat  from  the  human 
body.  The  same  features  and  the  unpleasant  smell  operate  prejudi- 
cially, by  exciting  the  cutaneous  and  olfactory  nerves.  Nervous  health 
depends  on  the  constant  instreaming  of  sensations  and  the  reactions 
produced  by  these  are  most  important."     (Dr.  Leonard  Hill.) 

The  importance  of  humidity  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  hygiene 
of  ventilation  is  emphasized  in  the  Report  of  the  Home  Office  Royal 
Commission,  of  England,  on  "Humidity  and  Ventilation  in  Cotton 
Weaving  Sheds,"  and  this  report  is  obtainable  in  the  Library  of  the 
Charity  Association,  in  New  York. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE:  "OUR  RESULTS  SHOW  THAT,  SO 
FAR  AS  CARBON  DIOXIDE  IS  CONCERNED,  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  AIR  OF  THE  SCHOOLROOMS  IS  GENERALLY 
GOOD." 

It  would  be  well  here  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
carbonic  acid  is  of  absolutely  no  significance  in  air  examinations,  ex- 
cepting as  an  index  of  the  amount  of  fresh  air  supplied  by  the  venti- 
lating system  to  the  room.  The  labor  and  care  required  in  making 
these  determinations  are  not  justified  by  the  small  value  of  the  data  ob- 
tained. 
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On  account  of  the  small  samples  taken,  or  rather  that  one  determi- 
nation, as  a  rule,  per  week,  was  made  the  determinations  for  each 
schoolroom,  and  for  all  schoolrooms  together  represent  only  the  aver- 
age air-supply.  A  number  of  determinations,  made  periodically  at 
short  intervals  throughout  the  school  session,  for  one  or  several  days, 
would  have  indicated  the  maximum  and  minimum  air-supply  and  the 
fluctuations,  or  in  sampling,  a  sample  could  have  been  taken,  extend- 
ing throughout  the  daily  school  session,  and  then  the  CO2  determina- 
tion would  have  indicated  a  true  average  for  the  day.  But  the  matter 
is  of  too  little  importance  to  lay  stress  on  the  method  of  sampling. 

AIR  SUPPLY  AND  AIR  CIRCULATION:  "THE  CIRCU- 
LATION OF  AIR  WITHIN  ROOMS  APPEARS  IN  GENERAL 
TO  BE  REASONABLY  SATISFACTORY  IN  THE  FAN-VEN- 
TILATED SCHOOLS,  AND  MORE  IRREGULAR  IN  THE  NAT- 
URALLY VENTILATED  SCHOOLS." 

This  observation  and  its  indirect  recommendations  are  very  impor- 
tant. When  depending  on  w'indow  ventilation  the  movement  of  the 
air  into  and  in  the  room  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  daily  meteoro- 
logical condition  as  to  wind  and  air  movement.  If  the  air  is  still  and 
stagnant  out  of  doors,  it  will  be  much  more  so  within  doors.  We 
cannot  recommend  too  strongly  that  all  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
ample  fan-ventilating  systems;  only  in  this  way  can  the  air-movement 
be  controlled,  and  this  holds  equally  true  in  warm  weather.  The  air 
should  be  drawn  from  the  cleanest  air  at  the  top  of  the  building;  it 
will  not  suffer  deterioration  in  passing  through  the  fan  system,  any 
more  than  it  would  in  passing  through  the  window,  and  the  pupils  will 
be  assured  of  a  sufficient  air  supply,  and  stagnation  will  be  prevented; 
distribution  and  diffusion  will  also  be  better.  The  air  should  be  in  as 
active  movement  as  consistent  with  comfort,  even  if  agitating  fans  in 
each  room  have  to  be  used.  The  experiments  along  this  line  by  Hal- 
dane.  Hill,  Professor  Hough,  and  others  are  exceedingly  instructive. 
Air  that  seems  unbearable  and  distressing  when  stagnant,  if  well  agi- 
tated by  fans,  becomes,  not  only  bearable,  but  actually  refreshing.  It 
overcomes  the  local  body  humidity  by  promoting  more  rapid  evapora- 
tion and  stimulates  the  nervous  system  favorably. 

SPECIFIC  POLLUTION  OF  AIR  WITH  PROTEID  MATE- 
RIAL OF  HUMAN  ORIGIN :  "WE  HAVE  BEEN  UNABLE  TO 
FIND  EVIDENCE  OF  THEIR  PRESENCE  BY  THE  ANAPHY- 
LACTIC REACTION  IN  AIR  GROSSLY  CONTAMINATED  BY 
ANIMAL  RESPIR.\TIONS  AND  EXHALATIONS." 

Under  the  influence  of  von  Pettenkofer,  in  the  early  sixties,  hygi- 
enists  took  their  stand  on  a  presumptive  toxicity  of  exhaled  air.     The 
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idea  of  the  presence  of  this  deleterious,  insidious  poison  still  persists,    j 
but  it  has  been  disapproved  by  many  competent  observers,  among  whom    j 
at   the   present  time  are   Haldane   and   Hill.     The   most   authoritative    ' 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  was  that  of  Billings,  Mitchell  and  Ber-    ; 
gey,  in  1895,  Smithsonian  Institute  report,  who  denied  that  there  was 
any  evidence  of  a  specific  toxicity  in  expired  air.     Rosenau  and  Amoss, 
191 1,   using  the  anaphylactic  test,   undoubtedl}^   obtained   anaphylactic 
reaction,  but  did  not  show  that  the  breathing  of  the  organic  products 
of  expired  air,   which  we  do  continuously  and  persistently,   does  not 
carry  the  process  of  sensitization  to  a  complete  state  of  protective  im-  I 
munity.-    We   owe   thanks   to   Doctor   Lucas,    for   his   work    and   pro- 
nouncement, that  the  reaction  of  sensitization  was  not  produced   "by 
injection  of  condensed  material  from  respired  air  or  by  the  respira- 
tion of  air  contaminated  by  the  exhalations  of  other  animals."     This 
investigation,  together  with  the  investigations  made  by  Haldane,  Hill, 
Fluegge  and  others,  indicates  certainly  that  the  organic  matter  in  ex- 
pired air  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  toxic;  certainly  it  is  not  so  in  the  old 
sense  that  every  means  must  be  taken  to  avoid  it  as  a  pestilence.     Rose- 
nau and  Amoss  say  in  their  paper:     "One  of  the  notable  achievements 
of  bacteriology  was  to  show  that  expired  breath,  during  normal,  quiet 
respiration,  is  practically  sterile." 

For  our  purpose  we  can  regard  exhaled  air  and  its  organic  "efflu- 
via," odor,  as  one  of  the  factors  that  might  presumably,  on  account  of 
their  reducing  action,  lower  or  destroy  the  oxidative  activity  of  the  air. 

We  have  given  considerable  space  to  this  matter,  but  the  subject 
is  one  that  should  be  generally  understood,  as  at  the  present  time  it  is 
the  last  word  on  air  pollution,  and  it  does  not  add  to  the  ease  of  solu- 
tion of  the  ventilating  problem  by  arousing  exaggerated  fears. 

GENERAL  SANITARY  CONDITION  OE  NEW  YORK 
SCHOOLROOM  AIR:  "IN  GENERAL,  SO  FAR  AS  WE  HAVE 
STUDIED  THEM,  THE  AIR  OF  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLROOMS 
IS  IN  GOOD  CONDITION,  FREE  FRO.M  EXCESSIVE  DUST 
AND  BACTERIA,  REASONABLY  LOW  IN  CARBON  DIOX- 
IDE: COOL  AND  WELL  REGULATED  AS  TO  TEMPERA- 
TURE, THOUGH  SOMEWHAT  DRY." 

As  far  as  an  investigation  by  this  method  goes,  the  air  of  the  school- 
rooms is  good,  and  the  heating  and  ventilating  are  ample.  However, 
the  school  plant,  the  number  of  buildings  and  number  of  pupils  are  so 
enormous  that  we  do  not  think  that  one  visit  for  investigation  once 
a  week  for  ten  weeks,  with  a  few  visits  to  twenty-two  other  schools, 
can  give  more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  the  conditions.  The  work 
of  the  investigation  was  splendidly  and  scientifically  carried  out,  and 
should  clear  the  way  for  constructive  study  of  the  problem,  with  a 
view  of  making  each  schoolhouse  a  plant   for  turning  out  physically 
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Sturdy,  resistant  individuals,  with  at  least  a  factor  of  safety  of  i.cxx) 
per  cent. ;  the  factor  of  safety  of  a  heahhy  child  is  normally  much  rnore 
than  this.     That  is  not  the  case  now,  we  know. 

William  J.  Knox, 
Charles  G.  Armstrong, 
Francis  J.  Armstrong. 
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March  25th,  1913. 

To  the  Honorable  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation  and  the 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment beg  to  submit  the  following  joint  report  upon  the  question  of 
janitorial  compensation,  and  upon  the  operation  of  public  school  build- 
ings by  the  Board  of  Education. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  reorganization  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  in- 
spection, repair,  and  janitorial  staffs  could  have  been  under  way  since 
December,  191 1. 

2.  That  the  publication  by  a  person  or  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  a  tentative  report  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stewart  to  the  Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  confidential  document,  and  the 
publication  at  the  same  time  of  a  report  attacking  the  report  submitted, 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  janitors  and  engineers  a  distrust  of  the  Com- 
mittee's purposes  and  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  work  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

3.  That  the  matter  of  direct  or  indirect  employment  should  be  left 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  has 
advised  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  utiwise  to  employ  janitors  and 
cleaners  on  a  civil  service  basis  and  that  it  believes  the  present  indirect 
employment  to  be  best  under  the  circumstances. 

4.  That  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  submitted  a  report  of 
Charles  G.  Armstrong  to  this  Board  which  contains  valuable  and  de- 
tailed suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  janitorial  force  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  This  report  was  made  available  to  the  Board  of 
Education  on  July  15,  1912.    The  principal  findings  of  that  report  are: 

(a)  That  "very  little  fault  can  be  found  with  engineers  and  janitors 
when  one  considers  the  plants  they  are  asked  to  operate.  No 
meters,  except  here  and  there  a  water  meter;  no  scales,  no 
reports,  and,  above  all,  no  competent  instructors  to  teach  them 
how  to  fire  a  boiler,  how  to  get  the  most  and  best  service  out 
i»f  their  plants." 
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(b)  That  there  should  be  a  mechanical  superintendent  of  schools  in 

charge  of  all  inspection,  repair,  and  janitorial  forces  through 
the  following  subordinates :  a  sanitary  engineering  expert,  a 
heating  and  ventilating  expert,  and  a  superintendent  of  opera- 
tions. 

(c)  That  the  present  superintendent  of  buildings,  who  is  the  archi- 

tect, and  who  is  also  burdened  with  the  work  of  supervising 
the  engineering,  the  repair  and  the  inspection  forces,  be  re- 
lieved of  the  latter  responsibility  and  also  of  the  added  burden 
of  control  of  the  janitorial  forces,  and  that  his  time  be  left 
free  to  carry  the  enormous  burden  of  the  architectural  work. 

(d)  That  each  janitor  be  required  to  file  a  monthly  report  showing 

consumption  of  coal,  electricity,  oil,  and  other  supplies  and  a 
segregation  of  time  spent  on  different  classes  of  work. 

(e)  That  a  statistician  be  employed  who  should  have  charge  of  the 

collection,  classification,  compilation  and  publication  of  data 
which  will  enable  the  mechanical  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  Board  of  Education  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  under  the  best  conditions. 

(f)  That  much  work  is  duplicated  at  present  by  the  inspection  and 

repairing  staff  and  by  the  Supervisor  of  Janitor's  staff. 

(g)  That  the  inspection  force  can  be  reduced  fully  60  per  cent,  and 

that  the  design  section  can  be  materially  reduced,  both  of 
which  reductions  would  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  $142,527.00, 
four  times  the  salaries  of  the  new  and  high-salaried  experts 
whose  employment  is  recommended  by  the  report. 

(h)  That  the  purchase  of  coal  and  engineering  supplies  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  engineering  division. 

(i)  That  grates  be  changed  to  allow  the  use  of  buckwheat  coal  in 
place  of  expensive  grades  of  coal,  which  would  effect  a  saving 
on  the  present  method  of  over  50  per  cent,  or  $350,000. 

(j)  That  if  city  property  is  to  be  operated  efficiently,  all  plants 
should  be  equipped  with  coal  and  ash  weighers,  water  meters, 
steam  meters  of  modern  type,  and  such  other  apparatus  as  will 
enable  the  engineer  to  keep  constant  records  of  the  operating 
of  machines  under  control. 

(k)  That,  inasmuch  as  the  heating  systems  are  antiquated  and  waste- 
ful of  the  city's  coal,  modern  vacuum  or  non-return  systems  of 
steam  heating  be  installed. 

(1)  That  demonstration  tests  be  carried  on  in  two  school  buildings, 
P.  S.  171,  Manhattan,  and  P.  S.  33,  The  Bronx,  to  determine 
the  efficacy  of  the  above  suggested  fuel  and  steam  saving  ap- 
paratus. 

(m)  That  isolated  electric  plants  be  installed  where  favorable  rates 
for  electricitv  cannot  be  secured. 
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5.  That,  although  the  above  report  was  made  available  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  July  15.  1912,  so  far  as  this  Committee  is  able  to  learn, 
that  Board  has  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  therein. 

6.  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Armstrong  report  are  in  line 
with  the  best  engineering  practice,  having  been  completely  demonstrated 
in  the  best  industrial  plants  and  in  the  public  buildings  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  where  a  saving 
of  more  than  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  and  a  total  sav- 
ing of  nearly  50  per  cent,  has  been  effected  during  a  period  of  some 
tw'O  and  a  half  years,  thus  warranting  the  Board  of  Education  in  going 
ahead  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  a  demonstration  in  the  two 
buildings  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

7.  That  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  has  been  unable  to  make 
a  demonstration  on  the  two  buildings  selected  because  it  has  been  unable 
to  secure  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  in 
revenue  bonds  to  pay  the  cost  of  installation  of  apparatus,  and  because 
the  various  manufacturers  of  apparatus  refuse  to  make,  free  of  charge, 
changes  in  plant  installation  w^hich  have  been  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  for  several  years. 

8.  That  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  work  of  in- 
specting, repairing,  and  operating  buildings  and  heating  and  ventilating 
plants  is  imperative  in  order  to  relieve  the  unpaid  commissioners  of 
education,  serving  on  committees,  from  the  details  of  management  for 
which  they  now  make  themselves  directly  responsible  and  to  which  they 
attempt  to  give  attention. 

9.  That  such  reorganization  w^ould  make  it  possible  to  establish  a 
fixed  staff*  of  help  for  each  building,  which  would  not  need  to  be  changed 
save  as  work  increased,  due  to  the  opening  of  additions  to  buildings, 
or  decreased  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

10.  That  such  a  reorganization  ought  to  make  it  possible  to  carry 
a  building  where  additional  rooms  are  not  opened  or  closed  at  the  same 
cost  for  at  least  six  calendar  months,  thus  obviating  the  frequent  change 
of  amounts  paid  for  particular  buildings  and  the  frequent  fixation  of 
janitors'   salaries,  which  have  become  customary. 

11.  That,  if  the  janitors  establish  a  fixed  staff  of  help,  the  fixation 
of  janitors'  salaries  under  Section  56  of  the  Charter  should  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Board  of  Education  to  mean  the  fixation  of  a  salary  for 
a  position,  and  not  a  fixation  of  a  salary  for  an  individual,  thus  obviating 
the  change  of  salary  or  fixation  of  a  new  grade  each  time  a  janitor  is 
transferred  from  one  building  to  another  or  other  changes  are  made 
which  do  not  require  a  change  in  compensation. 

12.  That  much  of  the  constant  fixation  and  changing  of  salaries 
that  now  goes  on  is  due  to  the  volume  of  w^ork  placed  upon  the  small 
staff  now  employed  by  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  and  upon 
the  Committee  itself  and  to  the  absolute  lack  of  any  primary  office, 
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plant,  or  field  records  and  the  tabulation  of  the  same  in  such  way  as  to 
facilitate  control,  thus  forcing  the  committee  to  pursue  its  work  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  without  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  existing 
conditions. 

YOUR    COMMITTEE   RECOMMEND: 

1.  That  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  stafif  of  the  Committee  on 
Care  of  Buildings  be  consolidated  with  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the 
Committee  on  Buildings ;  that  the  work  of  both  committees  be  reor- 
ganized and  developed  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Armstrong  on  the  ''Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School 
Buildings." 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Education  make  a  definite  decision  before 
making  up  its  budget  estimates  for  19 14,  whether  it  intends  to  continue 
indirect  employment  of  firemen  and  cleaners. 

3.  That  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  be  made  responsible  only  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  supplies,  properly  approved  by  the  committee  to  whom  that 
office  is  directly  responsible  and  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

4.  That  the  efficiency  and  testing  work  now  carried  on  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  be  transferred  to  the  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  that  the  laboratory  and  testing  staff  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  be  called  upon  to  make  tests  as  far  as  possible, 
thus  securing  an  outside  check  upon  the  work  of  the  department  and 
making  unnecessary  the  duplication  of  the  latter  staff  in  the  Board  of 
Education. 

5.  That  the  Board  of  Education  organize  a  fixed  staff  for  each 
school  building. 

6.  That  a  definite  compensation  for  the  operation  of  a  building  be 
fixed  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  which  shall  not  be  increased 
except  in  case  additional  rooms  or  additions  to  buildings  be  opened. 

7.  That  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  pursuant  to 
Section  56  of  the  Charter,  be  requested  to  fix  the  salaries  of  positions 
and  grades,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  assume  sole  charge  of  the 
promotion  and  transfer  of  individuals  to  the  grades  thus  established. 

8.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  take  steps  at  once 
to  change  plant  installation  of  buildings  so  that  early  this  spring  buck- 
wheat coal  may  be  contracted  for  instead  of  the  expensive  grades  of  coal 
now  used;  otherwise,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  will 
be  called  upon  to  appropriate  twice  as  much  for  coal  as  there  is  any 
necessity  for  appropriating,  as  has  been  the  case  in  October,  191 1,  and 
October,   19 12. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

On  February  25,  1910,  a  communication  from  a  special  committee 
of  Local   School  Board  No.   2,   Borough  of   Manhattan,   alleging  the 
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existence  of  abuses  in  the  janitorial  service  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  requesting  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  investi- 
gate the  matter,  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  The  Committee  held  hearings  and  conferences,  but  was 
unable  to  make  an  extended  investigation  because  it  had  no  funds  at  its 
disposal  and  was  not  authorized  to  employ  assistants.  It  was  ascer- 
tained, however,  from  the  janitors,  that  an  extended  investigation  of 
the  heating  and  ventilating  plants  and  of  the  organization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings  and  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  Janitors'  Office  was  necessary 
before  any  determination  could  be  made  on  the  question  before  it. 

The  budget  estimates  submitted  early  in  September,  1910,  and  the 
budget  hearings  of  October,  1910,  showed  that  the  Board  of  Education 
had  no  definite  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  its  work. 

On  October  26,  191 1,  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Comptroller 
empowering  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  to  hire  experts  to  assist  it  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Comp- 
troller, and  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  was  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stewart  was  employed  by  the  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry to  investigate  the  office  organization  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors 
and  the  cost  of  janitorial  service.  ^Ir.  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  consulting 
engineer,  was  employed  to  investigate  the  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  public  school  buildings,  including  the  organization  of  the  inspecting, 
engineering,  and  janitorial  forces  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Committee  on  School  Inquiry  was  thus  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the 
work  the  Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation  was  unable  to  carry  on. 


CONFERENCES  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

On  December  3,  191 1,  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation  and  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  using  as  a  basis  for  the  conference  a  tentative  report  of 
]\Ir.  E.  W.  Stewart,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Education  requested  that  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  tentative  report  be  submitted  to  them  for  their  use.  The 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation  stated 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  report  unless  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  confidential  document.  Assurances  were  given  that  it 
would  be  so  regarded  by  all  concerned  and,  on  January  5,  1912,  a  copy 
was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Meyer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  I\Ir. 
F.  D.  Wilsey.     Some  two  weeks  later  another  conference  was  held,  but 
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the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  not  prepared  to 
discuss  the  various  phases  of  the  problem. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  matter  until,  on  March  2,  1912, 
the  Committee  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  person  or  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  Board  of  Education  had  given  the  confidential  report  of 
Mr.  E.  ^^^  Stewart  to  the  press  and  had  also  given  out  for  publication 
an  extremely  critical  report  by  the  auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
attacking  the  Stewart  tentative  report. 

In  his  zeal  to  defend  the  status  quo  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  auditor  in  his  report  apparently  attempted  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Stewart  report  was  unduly  critical  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  that  the  Committee  was  prejudiced  against  the  janitors.  For  ex- 
ample, a  sentence  on  page  18  of  the  tentative  report  reading  as  follows: 

"He  (the  janitor)  can  hire,  pay,  and  discharge  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  janitor  becomes  an  overlord  and  expects  long 
hours  of  service  at  the  lowest  possible  wage." 

is  warrant  enough  for  the  auditor  to  remark  upon  page  24  of  his  report : 
"Notwithstanding  that  the  author  of  the  report  has  relegated  him  to 
the  classification  of  an  'overlord.'  experience  indicates  that  he  is  faithful 
and  trustworthy,  the  few  exceptions  merely  serving  to  prove  the  rule." 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer,  who  had  labored  unceasingly  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the 
problems,  did  all  he  could  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  premature 
publication  of  the  two  reports,  but  their  publication  created  among  the 
janitors  a  distrust  of  your  Committee's  purposes  which  has  seriously 
delayed  and  impeded  their  work. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Meyer  handed  to  the  Committee  on  Janitorial 
Compensation  a  summary  of  the  views  of  his  committee,  a  copy  of  which 
is  appended  hereto,  stating  that  the  janitorial  forces  should  not  be  em- 
ployed under  the  direct  plan,  and  suggesting  a  plan  of  district  inspection 
which  your  committees  believe  would  lead  to  a  further  duplication  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  proposed  staff  and  the  present  staff  of  inspectors 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

The  objections  to  direct  employment,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Meyer  and 
by  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings,  are  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  joint  committees  of  your  Board  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  make  final  decision  as  to  what  plan  of  employment  it  is  going 
to  follow  before  the  budget  estimates  for  19 14  are  submitted. 

On  July  15,  19 1 2,  the  report  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong  on  the 
condition  and  efficiency  of  public  school  buildings  was  made  available 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  This  report  is  the  result  of  many  months 
of  patient  study  of  some  fifty  buildings,  and  contains  practical  sugges- 
tions   for   the   consolidation,   reorganization,   and   development   of    the 
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work  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  cleaning  public  school  buildings.  (See 
minutes  of  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  Julv,  1912,  page 
3287.) 


THE   REORGANIZATION   AND   CONSOLIDATION    OF   THE   WORK   OE   THE   COM- 
MITTEE ON    BUILDINGS   AND  THE    COMMITTEE   ON 
CARE    OF    BUILDINGS 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry's  investigation  car- 
ried on  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard 
University,  were  not  iinally  submitted  to  that  Committee  by  Dr.  Hanus 
until  after  January  i,  19 13.  These  reports  contain  suggestions  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but,  until  submitted  in  final 
form,  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  could  not  hold  conferences  with 
the  Board  of  Education  using  these  reports  as  a  basis  for  such  discus- 
sion. The  unavailability  of  these  reports  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  as 
suggested  in  the  Armstrong  report  of  last  July.  So  far  as  your  Com- 
mittees are  informed,  the  Board  of  Education  has  done  nothing  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  either  the  Stew'art  or  Armstrong  reports. 

The  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  involving  the  creation  of  a 
mechanical  superintendent  of  buildings,  coordinate  in  power  with  the 
architectural  superintendent  of  schools,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Armstrong's 
report,  can  be  carried  out,  and  the  joint  work  of  the  Committee  on  Care 
of  Buildings  and  the  Committee  on  Buildings  can  be  carried  on  even  if 
the  two  committees  are  not  consolidated,  as  they  undoubtedly  w'ould  be 
if  the  Board  of  Education  were  reduced  in  size.  The  centralized  staff 
cannot  be  held  responsible  to  two  committees  for  different  details  of  its 
work.  The  consolidation  of  the  two  committees  can  be  effected  at  a 
later  date,  if  it  is  necessary  to  delay  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Education  itself  until  the  school  inquiry  reports  have  all  been  given 
to  the  public  and  until  further  consideration  is  given  to  that  problem. 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  now  attempts  to  manage  de- 
tails of  janitorial  work  which  should  be  cared  for  by  paid  experts  who 
should  report  to  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  at- 
tendance record  of  the  committee  for  the  first  four  months  of  191 1  was 
better  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  standing  committees  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  Number  of  members,  7; 
number  of  meetings,  17;  attendance — present  94,  absent  25;  per  cent, 
of  absence  per  meeting  1.5.  Hon.  Frank  W.  Meyer,  chairman,  gave 
more  than  half  of  his  time  for  several  months  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  he  did  it  at  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  business.  No  commis- 
sioner should  be  called  upon  to  do  the  detailed  work  Mr.  Meyer  took 
upon  himself. 
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The  Board  of  Education  has  had  the  expenditure  of  about  $ioo,- 
ooo.ooo  of  corporate  stock  since  consolidation,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  $7,000,000  a  year  for  new  construction.  The  architect  of  the 
Board  has  been  called  upon  to  carry  the  heavy  load  of  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings  in  addition  to  the  planning  of  all  new  work.  In  1902 
an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  supervising  the 
work  of  janitors,  and  finally  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  was 
created,  and  a  Supervisor  of  Janitors,  directly  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mittee, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  janitors.  The  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings  was,  however,  called  upon  to  be  responsible  for  the 
engineering  work  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  an  inspection  and  repairing 
staff.  That  the  work  has  been  carried  on  as  efficiently  as  it  has  been 
is  due  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  present  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings. 

The  need  for  standard  plans  and  detailed  changes  in  construction  is 
so  great  and  likelihood  of  any  cessation  of  the  present  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  so  remote  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  architect 
be  left  free  to  carry  on  his  regular  work  without  being  called  upon  to 
act  as  Superintendent  of  the  mechanical,  supervising  and  inspecting 
forces.  In  fact,  it  is  unfair  to  require  other  than  a  high  class  engineer 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  latter  class  of  work.  The  Archi- 
tectural Superintendent  of  Schools  ought  to  be  paid  at  least  what  the 
present  Superintendent  is  paid,  and  the  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 
Schools  should  be  a  man  capable  of  earning  a  similar  salary  in  his  field. 

Such  a  division  of  work  would  make  possible  the  transfer  of  the 
supervision  of  janitors  and  all  testing  and  efficiency  work  to  the  staff  of 
the  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  transfer  would  enable 
those  working  out  efficiency  demonstration  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
their  plans,  a  thing  frequently  impossible  at  present,  because  of  the  di- 
vision of  work  between  three  bureaus  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Time  and  money  may  be  saved  if  the  testing  laboratories  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  are  utilized  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  fullest 
extent. 


USE    OF    BUCKWHEAT    COAL    RECOMMENDED 

At  the  budget  hearings  in  October,  19 10,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Board  of  Education  was  using  expensive  grades  of  coal  which  had 
been  used  in  the  public  baths  of  Manhattan  prior  to  the  installation  of 
changes  in  plant  design.  These  plant  designs  had  effected  savings  in 
fuel  consumption  in  industrial  plants.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  who 
had  effected  a  saving  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  operation  of  the 
-heating  in  the  public  baths  of  Manhattan,  was  engaged  to  outline  plans 
for  the  use  of  cheaper  grades  of  fuel  by  the  Board  of  Education.  His 
report  was  rendered  too  late  to  allow  the  Board  of  Education  to  con- 
tract for  fuel  for  the  winter  of  19 13,  but  the  Board  should  take  steps 
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immediately  to  instal  proper  grates  to  allow  the  use  of  cheaper  grades 
of  fuel  in  the  fall  of  1913  and  the  winter  of  1914.  The  joint  commit- 
tees now  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  cut  the  appropriation  for  coal 
in  the  19 14  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education,  so  that  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  must  be  used.  There  is  no  reason  to  continue  the  appropriation 
for  coal  which  is  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be. 


BOARD   OF   EDUCATION    SHOULD   CONTROL    PERSONNEL   OF   ITS   EMPLOYEES 

On  June  28,  19 10,  and  July  30,  19 10,  the  Corporation  Counsel  ad- 
vised the  Comptroller  that  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  janitors  in 
the  department  of  education  would  be  illegal  unless  such  salaries  were 
established  under  the  provisions  of  Section  56  of  the  Charter.  Pending 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  janitorial  compensation,  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  September  i,  19 10,  adopted  the 
practice  of  temporarily  establishing  under  Section  56  of  the  Charter, 
until  modified  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  rates  of 
compensation  for  janitorial  services.  The  rates  incorporated  in  the 
resolution  of  September  i,  19 10,  were  those  in  effect  for  the  payrolls 
of  August,  1910. 

Since  September  i,  1910,  it  has  become  apparent  that,  when  the 
Board  of  Education  makes  a  transfer  of  a  janitor,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  change  in  his  compensation,  necessitating  a  request  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  salary  for  that  position.  Numerous  modifications  have  been 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  granted  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  problem  leads  your  Committee  to 
state  that  if  the  Board  of  Education  had  a  better  system  of  records  prop- 
erly tabulated  and  presented  currently  it  would  be  kept  informed  of  all 
local  conditions.  Such  a  system  of  records,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent central  staff  in  control  of  the  operation  of  the  plants,  including  the 
operating  and  cleaning  forces,  would  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to 
determine  upon  a  fixed  staff  for  each  building  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months,  and  ought  to  cut  down  the  necessity  for  frequent  changes 
in  the  salaries  paid  for  different  grades  and  positions.  At  any  rate, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  should  be  called  upon 
to  fix  the  salaries  for  particular  grades  and  positions,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  should  continue  to  have  full  charge  of  the  transfer  and 
promotion  of  its  employees  within  these  grades.  Not  only  would 
such  a  change  make  unnecessary  much  of  the  fixation  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  salaries  for  particular  positions, 
but  it  would  also  cut  down  the  number  of  fixations  and  transfers  to 
which  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  called  upon  to  give  its  formal 
assent. 

If  the  Board  of  Education  were  immediately  to  instal  the  report 
form  recommended  on  pages  12  and  13  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong's 
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report  "upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  public  school  buildings,'' 
the  Board  would  be  accumulating  data  for  its  own  guidance  and  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  when  the 
annual  budget  is  up  for  consideration.  Certainly  the  reorganization 
recommended  in  the  reports  of  December,  191 1,  and  of  July,  1912, 
should  not  be  longer  delayed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 


George  McAneny^ 

President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Committee  on  Janitorial  Compensation. 

W'm.  a.  Prendergast, 
Comptroller. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller, 

President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 


i 


RESOLVED  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  the  afore- 
said report  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


Opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  relative  to  the  fixation  of  janitors'  salaries 
under  Section  56  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter. 


LAW    DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE   OF   THE   CORPORATION   COUNSEL 

New  York,  Juxe  28,   1910. 
Hox.  William  A.  Prendergast, 
Comptroller. 

Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  May  31,  1910,  signed  by 
Deputy  Comptroller  Mathewson.  a  copy  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  communication  addressed  to  the 
Comptroller,  under  date  of  ]May  26,  1910,  by  Nathan  B.  Chadsey, 
stating  that  the  payment  of  salaries  to  Frank  Bergan,  John  Thomas 
Dibbins,  and  John  S.  Bannon,  as  assistant  supervisors  of  janitors, 
Board  of  Education,  is  without  legal  authority,  as  said  salaries 
have  not  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  as  provided  by 
Section  56  of  the  Charter. 

'T  would  request  that  you  advise  me  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  withhold  their  salaries." 

From  a  copy  of  Mr.  Chadsey's  letter  enclosed  in  Mr.  Mathewson's 
communication,  it  appears  that  he  protests  on  behalf  of  a  taxpayer 
against  the  payment  of  these  salaries  and  that  he  states  that  "the  law 
holds  you  responsible  for  paying  out  moneys  not  authorized  by  the 
proper  officials." 

In  replying  to  this  communication  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
is  the  actual  status  in  respect  to  the  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Janitors 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Mathewson's  letter. 

It  appears  that  a  taxpayer's  action  has  been  commenced  in  which 
Paul  Dannhauser  is  plaintiff  and  various  boards  and  officials  of  The 
City  of  New  York,  including  yourself,  are  defendants,  to  restrain  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  such  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Janitors.  Issue 
has  been  joined  therein  by  the  service  of  the  answer  of  the  defendants. 
The  plaintiff  moved  for  an  injunction  pendente  lite  but  failed  to  give 
a  bond  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Taxpayers'  Act  (Section 
51  of  the  General  Municipal  Law.  being  Chapter  24  of  the  Consolidated 
Laws).    Because  of  such  omission.  ^Nlr.  Justice  \\'hitney  denied  the  appli- 
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cation  for  an  injunction  pendente  lite  (Law  Journal,  May  i6,  1910). 
In  such  action  the  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  salaries  of  said  Assistant 
Supervisors  of  Janitors  had  not  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Unless  the  inclusion  in  the  schedules  supporting  the  budget  of  an  item 
by  which  the  salary  of  three  emergency  Janitor  Engineers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  provided  for  fixed  such  salaries,  the  allegation 
of  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  controverted. 

It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Lyons  vs.  The  City  of  New  York,  82  App. 
Div.  306,  that  the  inclusion  of  salary  items  in  the  budget  is  not  a  fixing 
of  an  individual's  salary.  While  this  decision  was  rendered  before  the 
present  method  of  making  the  budget  schedules  a  part  of  the  budget 
was  adopted,  I  think  the  presumption  would  be  that  the  Lyons  case  is 
still  the  law  on  the  subject. 

The  provisions  of  Section  56  of  the  Revised  Greater  New  York 
Charter,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  in  respect  to  the  fixation  of  sal- 
aries, are  as  follows : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionmeht,  to  fix  the 
salary  of  every  officer  or  person  whose  compensation  is  paid  out 
of  the  city  treasury  other  than  day  laborers,  and  teachers,  exam- 
iners and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  of  the  department  of 
education." 

It  has  been  held  in  People  ex  rel.  Ajas  vs.  Board  of  Education,  104 
App.  Div.  162,  and  Farrell  vs.  Board  of  Education,  113  App.  Div.  405, 
that  the  salaries  of  janitors  in  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  fixed 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  56  above  quoted.  These  determinations 
have  been  recently  concurred  in  by  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Depart- 
ment, in  respect  to  a  statistician  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  case 
of  Hogan  vs.  Board  of  Education,  121  N.  Y.  Supp.  924. 

Under  the  reasoning  set  forth  in  the  opinions  delivered  by  the 
Courts  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  salaries  of  Assistant 
Supervisors  of  Janitors  in  the  Board  of  Education  must  also  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  56  of  the  Charter.  The 
question  thus  presents  itself  as  to  whether,  assuming  that  the  salaries 
of  these  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Janitors  have  not  been  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section,  there  is  any  personal  liability  upon  you  as 
Comptroller  of  The  City  of  New  York  in  case  you  pay  or  allow  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  these  men. 

As  the  protest,  of  which  you  have  submitted  a  copy  to  me,  is  made 
in  behalf  of  a  taxpayer,  I  shall  consider  the  question  raised  first  in  the 
light  of  the  remedies  given  to  a  taxpayer  by  the  law  of  this  state.  What 
are  known  as  Taxpayers'  Acts  are  now  contained  in  section  1825  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Section  28  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  Sec- 
tion 51  of  the  General  Municipal  Law.     Only  in  the  latter,  however,  is 
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the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  disbursing  officer  to  refund  money 
paid  out  by  him  taken  up. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  various  Taxpayers'  Acts  there  was  no 
remedy  in  behalf  of  an  individual  taxpayer  who  had  not  been  individu- 
ally injured,  to  prevent  the  illegal  or  fraudulent  payment  of  funds  of 
a  municipality  or  to  compel  the  restoration  of  the  same  after  having 
once  been  paid  out. 

Roosevelt  vs.  Draper,  23  N.  Y.  318; 

People  vs.  Fields,  58  N.  Y.  491,  at  page  509. 
At  the  present  time  Section  51  of  the  General  Municipal  Law  pro- 
vides that: 

"All  officers,  agents,  commissioners  and  other  persons  acting, 
or  who  have  acted  for  and  on  behalf  of  any  county,  town,  village 
or  municipal  corporation  in  this  state,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  may  be  prosecuted,  and  an  action  may  be  maintained  against 
them  to  prevent  any  illegal  official  act  on  the  part  of  any  such 
officers,  agents,  commissioners  or  other  persons,  or  to  prevent  waste 
or  injury  to,  or  to  restore  and  make  good,  any  property,  funds  or 
estate  of  such  county,  town,  village  or  municipal  corporation  by  any 
person  or  corporation  whose  assessment,  *  *  *  shall  amount  to 
$1,000.  and  who  shall  be  liable  to  pay  taxes  on  such  assess- 
ment    *     *     *" 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  same  Section  that : 

"In  case  the  waste  or  injury  complained  of  consists  in  any 
board,  officer,  or  agent  in  any  county,  town,  village  or  municipal 
corporation,  by  collusion  or  otherwise  contracting,  auditing,  allow- 
ing or  paying,  or  conniving  at  the  contracting,  audit,  allowance  or 
payment  of  any  fraudulent,  illegal,  unjust  or  inequitable  claims, 
demands  or  expenses  or  any  item  or  part  thereof  against  or  by  such 
county,  town,  village  or  municipal  corporation,  *  *  *  the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  adjudge  and  declare  a  colluding  or 
defaulting  official  personally  responsible  therefor,  and  out  of  his 
property,  or  that  of  his  bondsman,  if  any,  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion or  repayment  thereof,  so  as  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless 
the  said  county,  town,  village  or  municipal  corporation  from  a 
part  or  the  whole  thereof" ; 

Before  considering  the  construction  of  this  statute,  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Courts  have  held  that  a  municipal 
or  other  public  corporation  is  not  liable  to  an  employee  for  salary  where 
the  same  has  not  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 56  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  wherever  it  applies. 

Munch  vs.  City  of  New  York,  47  Misc.  128; 

O'Connor  vs.  City  of  New  York,  48  Misc.  407 ; 

Hogan  vs.  Board  of  Education,  121  N.  Y.  Supp.  924. 
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It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
delivered  by  ^filler,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Haswell  vs.  The  [Mayor,  8i  N.  Y. 
255,  at  page  259.  that: 

"Any  audit  or  allowance  of  any  claim  for  which  the  countv  was 
not  liable  would  be  null  and  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of 

People  ex  rel  Gunnison  vs.  Board  of  Education,  176  N.  Y.  11, 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  an  action 
by  a  teacher  to  recover  salary,  said : 

"The  City  has  the  custody  of  the  money,  but  the  board  must 
administer  and  expend  all  school  funds  as  the  representative  of  the 
school  system,  and  the  financial  officer  of  the  city  cannot  pay  out 
any  part  of  these  funds  except  upon  the  audit  of  the  board.'" 

Again  at  page  17  of  the  opinion  he  states : 

"The  only  relation  that  the  city  has  to  the  subject  of  public 
education  is  as  the  custodian  and  depository  of  school  funds,  and 
its  only  duty  with  respect  to  that  fund  is  to  keep  it  safely  and 
disburse  the  same  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  City  as  trustee  has  the  title  to  the  money,  but 
it  is  under  the  care,  control  and  administration  of  the  Board  of 
Education     *     *     *" 

Later  cases  have  limited  the  effect  of  the  opinion  in  this  case,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division 
in  the  Hogan  case  (121  N.  Y.  Supp.  924)  above  referred  to,  said: 

"That  case  merely  decided  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
the  proper  party  defendant  in  a  suit  to  recover  teachers'  wages." 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  are  two  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised Charter  which  give  the  Board  of  Education  the  right  to  administer 
the  funds  appropriated  for  educational  purposes. 

Section  1060  provides  that: 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  administer  and 
shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  available   for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
But  it  is  provided  in  Section  1064  of  said  Revised  Charter  that: 

"The  Board  of  Education  shall  administer  all  moneys  appro- 
priated or  available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the 
audit  and  payment  of  salaries,  and  other  claims  by  the  Department 
of  Finance." 
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In  referring  to  the  independent  right  of  the  Board  of  Education 
over  its  funds,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  in  the  Gunnison  case  mentioned  as 
authority  only  Section  1060  of  the  Charter  and  referred  to  Section 
1064  in  another  connection.  The  portion  of  Section  1064  above  quoted 
certainly  seems  to  limit  the  power  granted  to  the  Board  of  Educatnon 
by  Section  1060.  The  extent  of  that  limitation  would  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  case  of 

People  ex  rel  Burnet  vs.  Jackson,  85  N.  Y.  541. 
The  proceeding  described  in  that  case  was  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  by  the  widow  of  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  to  compel  the  defendant,  as  Auditor  of  Accounts,  to  audit 
a  claim  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  her  husband's  salary  for  four  months 
after  his  death,  the  same  having  been  voted  to  her  Idv  the  Trustees  of 
said  College.  Said  College,  then,  as  now,  was  an  independent  corpora- 
tion, and  its  funds  were  deposited  with  the  City  Chamberlain,  payable 
for  certain  purposes.  There  was  no  legal  authority  for  the  gift  of  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  salary  of  a  deceased  teacher  to  his  widow.  At 
that  time  also  there  existed  an  Auditing  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Finance,  with  powers  similar  to  those  set  forth  in  Section  151  of  the 
Revised  Greater  Xew  York  Charter,  in  respect  to  the  present  Bureau. 
After  quoting  from  the  Statute  (Chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  1873, 
Sections  ^iZ  ^^^  34)  the  learned  justice  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  reversing  an  order  of  the  General  Term,  which 
authorized  a  writ  of  mandamus  in  this  proceeding,  said : 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  auditor  had  a  duty  to  discharge 
which  was  not  merely  clerical,  but  he  was  authorized  to  revise  and 
settle  accounts,  thus  vesting  him  with  the  right  to  pass  upon  their 
validity  and  legality.  He  was  not  necessarily  bound,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  audit  and  allow  all  accounts  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  trustees  of  the  college,  but  only  such  as  were  authorized  by 
law;  and  the  comptroller  was  to  supervise  the  same.  While,  then, 
the  auditor  and  comptroller  were  bound  to  audit  and  allow  all  valid 
claims,  it  was  also  their  duty  to  reject  such  as  were  without  any 
legal  authority.  Although  the  fund  was  raised,  placed  into  the 
city  treasur}'  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  college  (Laws  of 
1872.  chap.  471).  as  required  by  law,  and  the  trustees  had  entire 
control  over  it.  for  legitimate  purposes,  they  had  no  authority  to 
divert  it  from  the  objects  for  which  it  was  intended.  *  *  * 
"The  provision  of  the  charter  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
evidently  designed  to  guard  against  any  such  misapplication  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  to  subject  the  acts  of  the  trustees  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  city  officers,  to  the  extent  of  refusing  their  ap- 
proval of  a  claim  presented,  when  manifestly  illegal.  The  trustees 
of  the  college  clearly  exceeded  their  authority  in  auditing  and  allow- 
ing the  claim  of  the  relator;  and  their  proceedings  being  beyond 
their  corporate  powers,  the  act  was  not  legally  binding  upon  the 
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city,  and  its  officers  were  justified    in  refusing  to  audit  and  pay 
the  same." 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  Board  of  Education  is  so  far  analogous  as  to  make  the  reason- 
ing of  the  learned  judge  delivering  the  court's  opinion  in  the  last  men- 
tioned case  applicable  to  the  facts  in  the  case  presented  by  your  letter. 
I  beg  to  advise  you,  therefore,  that  the  power  given  you  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1064  of  the  Revised  Greater  New  York  Charter 
above  quoted,  comprehends  the  right  to  see  that  such  funds  are  not  dis- 
persed without  warrant  of  law. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  in  the  budget  of  19 10  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  three  emergency  janitor  engineers  which  I  believe  would  be 
available  to  pay  the  assistant  supervisors  of  janitors  mentioned,  since 
it  appears  from  affidavits  submitted  on  the  Dannhauser  motion  above 
referred  to  that  they  were  the  persons  meant  to  be  described.  Still 
if  their  salaries  have  not  been  properly  fixed,  the  City  is  not  liable  to 
pay  them. 

I  come,   then,   to  an  examination  of  the  decisions  construing  the 
above  quoted  portions  of  Section  51   of  the  General  Municipal  Law, 
which,  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes,  was  Chapter  301  of 
the  Laws  of  1892,  to  see  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  rather  con- 
fusing situation.     The  most  recent  of  such  decisions  are : 
Annis  vs.  McNulty  &  Cummings,  51  Misc.  121; 
AVallace  vs.  Jones  and  others,   122  App.  Div.  497;  aff'd  195 
N.  Y.  511; 

Lnfortunately,  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  these  cases  are  con- 
flicting. In  the  Annis  case  the  action  was  against  the  Town  Clerk, 
Cummings,  and  one  of  the  supervisors,  McNulty,  as  town  officers  of 
Saratoga  Springs.  The  Town  Clerk  had  made  certain  expenditures 
which  were  found  by  the  Court  to  be  illegal.  The  Supervisor,  having 
paid  these  items,  included  the  same  in  his  account  presented  to  the 
Town  Board,  which  audited  them.  The  Court  also  found  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Town  Clerk's  disbursements  by  the  Supervisor,  McNulty, 
was  illegal  and  gave  judgment  against  the  defendants,  and  in  constru- 
ing the  Taxpayers'  Act  (Chapter  301,  Laws  of  1892),  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  money  paid  out  could  be  recovered  from  the  Supervisor 
making  the  payment,  said,  after  quoting  the  statute: 

"A  preventive  right  of  action  may,  therefore,  rest  upon  illegal 
official  action  alone  and  a  compensatory  right  of  action  upon  illegal 
official  acts  occasioning  loss."    (Citing  authorities.) 

"But  it  is  said  that,  in  a  subsecjuent  part  of  the  section,  it  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  whether  judgment  to  make  good 
or  for  restoration  shall  be  rendered  and  that  such  discretion  applies 
only  to  officers  found  guilty  of  collusion  or  defalcation.  But  as 
I  read  the  history  of  the  statute  and  consider  the  official  rascality 
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which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  and  rectify,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  construction  thus  put  upon  it  is  too  narrow  and 
technical.  The  term  'defaulting  official'  as  employed  in  the  statute 
should  be  construed  in  its  broad  sense  and  as  including  every  of- 
ficial who  fails  to  perform  his  full  duty.  United  States  vs.  Prescott, 
3  How.  (U.  S.)  578,  588.  It  certainly  was  not  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  the  power  of  the  court  to  officers  guilty  of 
a  particular  offense.  A  defaulting  officer  is  one  who  fails  in  the 
performance  of  fulfillment  of  an  obligation  or  neglects  or  omits  to 
comply  with  a  legal  requirement.  The  clause  of  the  section  wherein 
the  words  'discretion'  and  'defaulting'  official  occur  has  reference 
to  the  way  and  manner  by  which  the  court  may  enforce  the  right 
of  action  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the  section,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  limit  or  cut  down  the  right  of  action  conferred  in  and 
by  such  previous  part." 

The  above  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Spencer  at  Trial 
Term,  Saratoga  County.  You  will  notice  that  the  action  was  not 
against  the  town  board  which  audited  the  bills;  the  defendants  at- 
tempted to  escape  liability  on  the  ground  that  such  board  having  made 
an  audit,  they  were  absolved. 

"But  it  is  claimed  that  the  subsequent  audit  and  allowance 
of  defendant's  disbursements,  including  the  sums  disbursed  in  the 
payment  of  these  claims,  is  a  judicial  determination  of  their  legality 
and  may  not  be  questioned  in  this  action.  This  demands  attention. 
When  a  claim  is  presented  to  a  town  board  for  audit,  its  first  duty 
is  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  proper  town  charge,  that  is,  whether 
it  comes  within  either  of  the  classes  of  claims  mentioned  in  the 
statute.  Town  Law,  Sec.  180.  If  it  does,  then  the  board  has 
jurisdiction  to  act,  and  its  act,  allowing  or  rejecting,  is  final,  until 
reversed  or  modified  by  certiorari.  People  ex  rel  McCabe  vs.  Mat- 
thies,  179  N.  Y.  242,  248.  If  it  does  not  belong  to  one  of  these 
classes,  the  board  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  any  action  it  may  take 
is  void.    Board  of  Supervisors  vs.  Ellis,  59  N.  Y.  620,  624." 

The  case  of  Wallace  vs.  Jones,  supra,  involved  a  taxpayers'  action 
to  recover  from  the  defendants,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  Nassau,  the  amount  of  certain  items  in  bills  which  the  defendants 
had  rendered  for  their  own  disbursements,  and,  as  was  alleged,  had 
collusively  audited  as  a  Board.  Judge  Garretson  at  Special  Term  dis- 
missed the  plaintiff's  complaint  upon  the  merits  and  delivered  an  opin- 
ion which  was  adopted  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division 
but  on  the  ground 

"that  the  money  having  been  paid  before  the  action  was  com- 
menced, no  action  for  its  recovery  against  the  defendants  jointly 
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could  be  maintained  unless  on  proof  of  collusion  on  the  part  of 
those  defendants  who  did  not  recover  the  money" ; 

In  the  present  case,  an  action  has  been  begun  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Janitors  mentioned  in 
your  letter  by  Paul  Dannhauser,  so  that  for  all  moneys  paid  out  after  the 
commencement  of  that  action,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Wallace  vs.  Jones  would  not  be  a  protecting  precedent. 

The  portion  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Garretson  which  I  am 
about  to  quote,  therefore,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  well  settled  that  a  board  of  supervisors  in  auditing  claims 
against  a  county  exercise  a  judicial  function,  and  if  they  act  within 
their  jurisdiction  they  cannot  in  the  absence  of  fraud  and  collusion 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  their  audits.  (People  ex  rel 
Oneida  Valley  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Supervisors  of  Madison  County,  51 
N.  Y.  442;  People  ex  rel  Baldwin  vs.  Supervisors  of  Livingston 
County,  26  Barb.  118;  People  vs.  Stocking,  50  id.  573).  The 
'Taxpayers'  Act  but  recognizes  this  principle  and  extend  its  appli- 
cation and  operation.  So  that  a  recovery  in  this  action  must,  among 
other  things,  be  based  upon  a  finding  of  fact  that  the  defendants, 
in  making  the  audits  complained  of,  acted  collusively. 

"The  words  of  the  act  are  'by  collusion  *  *  *  allowing  or 
paying  or  conniving  at  the  *  *  *  audit  *  *  *  of  any 
fraudulent,  illegal  *  *  *  demands.'  The  Court  of  Appeals 
has  declared  that  the  word  'collusion'  means  'fraudulently  con- 
certed' as  defined  by  lexicographers.  Another  definition  is  'an 
agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  a  person  of  his 
rights  by  the  forms  of  law,  or  to  obtain  an  object  forbidden  by 
law.'     (i  Bouvier  Law  Diet.  Rawle's  Rev.  351.) 

"There  is,  therefore,  involved  in  and  necessarily  implied  by 
the  term  'collusion,'  a  concerted  or  agreed  purpose  to  commit  a 
fraud  or  accomplish  a  wrong.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  claim  is 
illegal,  but  the  auditing  of  it  must  also  have  been  'fraudulently  con- 
certed' or  done  by  collusion  in  order  that  the  court  'may  in  its 
discretion  adjudge  and  declare  the  colluding  *  *  *  official 
personally  responsible  therefor.'  " 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Justice  Garretson  in  the  Wallace  case  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  logical  and  convincing  than  that  in  the  Annis  case. 
As  it  was  adopted  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  it 
must  also  be  regarded  as  superior  in  authority  to  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Spencer.  The  situation  also  in  the  Wallace  case  has  greater 
similarity  to  the  case  raised  by  your  question  than  that  presented  by 
the  Annis  case.  There  the  intermediate  officers,  with  whom  did  not 
rest  the  final  responsibility  of  paying  out  the  money,  were  held  liable. 
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and  nothing  was  said  about  the  governmental  agency  (the  town  board) 
finally  responsible  for  the  payments.  The  reasoning  in  the  opinion, 
however,  goes  further  than  the  actual  decision  and,  if  sound,  would 
throw  a  liability  upon  you  herein,  although  you  were  not  guilty  of 
fraud  or  collusion  in  making  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  these  As- 
sistant Supervisors  of  Janitors. 

The  question  remains  as  to  whether  there  is  any  other  remedy  against 
you  in  case  you  authorize  the  making  of  an  illegal  payment,  than  that 
provided  by  the  taxpayers'  act.  Both  on  general  principles  and  by 
statute,  it  would  seem  that  both  the  City  (or  the  Board  of  Education) 
and  the  State  would  have  a  remedy  for  such  an  act.  The  making  or 
authorization  of  an  illegal  payment  would  seem  to  be  not  only  a  breach 
of  trust,  so  far  as  you  are  a  trustee  of  the  funds  in  your  care,  but  also 
a  breach  of  the  obligation  between  yourself  as  agent  and  the  City  as 
principal. 

People  vs.  Fields,  58  N.  Y.  491.  The  rule  in  this  state  is  that  an 
officer  entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  funds  is  held  to  strict  account- 
ability of  the  same  and  is  not  absolved  from  liability  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  stolen  from  him  or  that  the  bank  in  which  they  were  deposited 
failed. 

City  of  Johnstown  vs.  Rodgers,  20  Misc.  262 ; 
Tillinghast  vs.  Merrill.  151  N.  Y.  135; 
The  first  case  was  an  action  against  the  City  Chamberlain  and  the 
second  was  an  action  brought  by  the  County  Treasurer  against  a  super- 
visor and  his  bondsmen. 

An  exact  precedent  has  not  been  found  among  the  decisions  in  this 
state  for  such  a  case  as  the  present,  but  in  a  Nebraska  case  (City  of 
Blair  vs.  Lantry,  31  No.  Western,  790),  the  mayor  and  town  clerk  were 
held  personally  liable  for  an  illegal  expenditure  which  they  authorized. 
It  would  seem  that  the  personal  liability  of  such  an  official  as  your- 
self to  repay  the  salaries  of  the  three  assistant  supervisors  of  janitors 
in  question  in  an  action  begun  in  behalf  of  the  State  was  declared  in 
section  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"Sec.  1969.  Action  in  Court  of  the  State  for  public  funds  il- 
legally obtained,  converted,  etc. 

"Where  any  money,  funds,  credits,  or  other  property,  held  or 
owned  by  the  State,  or  held  or  owned,  officially  or  otherwise,  for 
or  in  behalf  of  a  governmental  or  other  public  interest,  by  a  domes- 
tic municipal  or  other  public  corporation,  or  by  a  board,  officer, 
custodian,  agency  or  agent  of  the  State,  or  of  a  city,  county,  town, 
village  or  other  division,  subdivision,  department,  or  portion  of  the 
State,  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  hereafter,  without  right  obtained, 
received,  converted,  or  disposed  of,  an  action  to  recover  the  same, 
or  to  recover  damages  or  other  compensation,  for  so  obtaining, 
receiving,  paying,  converting,  or  disposing  of  the  same,  or  both, 
may  be  maintained  by  the  people  of  the  State,  in  any  court  of  the 
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State  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  although  a  right  of  action,  for 
the  same  cause,  exists  by  law,  in  some  other  public  authority,  and 
whether  an  action  therefor,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  is  or  is  not  pend- 
ing, when  the  action  in  favor  of  the  people  is  commenced." 

While  the  chances  that  either  the  State  or  the  City  would  bring  any 
action  against  you  for  the  recovery  of  the  salaries  of  the  three  men 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  would  probably  not  be  very  great  under  the 
circumstances,  the  possibility  is  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked. 

True,  a  refusal  on  your  part  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  three  men 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  hardship  to  them.  The  City  has  had  the 
benefit  of  their  ser\-ices,  which,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
I  must  presume  to  have  been  necessary.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
fraud  could  be  imputed  to  you  in  making  these  payments  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Dannhauser  case.  It  also  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
on  general  principles  should  you  refuse  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  men, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  justify  the  payment  of  salaries  to  all  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education  whose  salaries  should  be,  but  have 
not  been,  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  under  Section  56  of  the 
Charter. 

I  have  extended  this  opinion  to  such  length  and  quoted  so  fully  from 
the  authorities  because  the  matter  is  a  complicated  one,  and  you  should 
be  fully  informed  thereon.  Briefly  stated,  the  situation  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  decisions  it  would  be  illegal  to  pay  these  so- 
called  salaries.  While  you  might  not  be  personally  liable  if  you  should 
do  so,  still  as  a  public  officer,  you  could  hardly  be  justified,  I  think,  in 
making  payment.  In  view  of  the  state  of  the  authorities,  I  think  that 
by  far  the  safest  course  for  you  to  pursue,  is  to  refuse  to  pay  these 
men  and  leave  them  to  whatever  legal  remedies  they  may  have  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  claims.  The  situation  is  one,  in  my  opinion,  to 
which  an  end  should  be  put  as  promptly  as  possible  by  the  fixation  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  these  salaries  and  the  salaries  of  all  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  similarly  situated. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  L.  Sterling^ 
Acting  Corporation  Counsel. 


Opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  relative  to  the  fixation  of  janitors'  salaries 
under  Section  56  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter. 


LAW  DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CORPORATION 


New  York,  July  30,  191  o. 


Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast, 

Comptroller. 


Sir  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  by  E.  D.  Fisher,  Deputy  and 
Acting  Comptroller,  dated  July  23,  1910,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

"Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  28th  ult.  advising 
that  I  withhold  payment  of  salaries  of  Frank  Bergan,  John  Thomas 
Dibbins  and  John  S.  Bannon  for  services  as  assistant  supervisors  of 
janitors  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  salaries  have  not  been  fixed 
as  provided  by  Section  56  of  the  Charter,  and  your  communication 
of  February  21,  1910,  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  regard  to  the  applicability  of  said  section  to 
the  fixation  of  salaries  of  janitors  in  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  would  request  that  you  advise  me  whether  strict 
compliance  with  said  section  would  not  require  me  to  withhold  the 
salaries  of  all  janitors  in  the  Board  of  Education  not  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  section." 

Replying  to  the  question  therein,  I  would  say  that  the  reasoning 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  advice  in  the  letters  of  February  21,  1910, 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  that  of 
June  28th,  1910,  addressed  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  where  the  same  had  not 
been  fixed  under  Section  56  of  the  Charter,  is  applicable  to  janitors 
in  the  Board  of  Education  whose  salaries  have  not  been  fixed  under 
that  section,  as  well  as  to  the  three  men  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  June 
28th,  namely,  Frank  Bergan,  John  T.  Dibbins  and  John  S.  Bannon. 
I  would  therefore  advise  you,  as  I  advised  you  in  my  letter  of  June  28th, 
that,  "while  you  might  not  be  personally  liable  if  you  should  do  so, 
still,  as  a  public  officer,  you  would  hardly  be  justified,  I  think,  in  mak- 
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ing  payment"  of  the  salaries  of  such  janitors.  I  refer  you  to  my  two 
letters  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fisher's  letter  of  July  23d,  and  particularly 
that  of  June  28th,  for  the  authorities  which  support  the  position  taken 
herein. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  D.  Olendorf, 
Acting  Corporation  Counsel. 
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PART  ONE.    STATEMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  INQUIRY 

Handling  of  correspondence  by  the  city  and  associate  superintendents  of 
Greater  New  York  Public  Schools 

During  the  progress  of  its  investigation,  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  discovered  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  call  upon  and  to  rely  upon  the  City  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Superintendents  for  advice  and  reports  upon  practically  all  pending 
questions  relative  to  administrative  and  business  policies,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  sites,  installation  or  removal  of  lights  in  halls  and  rooms 
of  school  buildings,  repair  of  present  equipment,  removal  of  furniture, 
fireproofing  of  school  buildings,  abandonment  of  old  buildings,  etc.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  the  proposed  study  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  by  a  study  of  the 
business  and  office  methods  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  Associate 
Superintendents. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  office  organization  and  office  files 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Averill,  whose  services  were  contributed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  and  who  more  recently  has  been 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Rochester,  New  York,  to  install 
a  system  of  office,  educational  and  accounting  records.  Mr.  Averill's 
summary  of  his  findings  and  recommendations,  appended  to  this  report, 
was  the  basis  of  hearings  and  discussions  in  conference  with  the  City 
Superintendent  and  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
pertaining  to  the  office  organization  and  clerical  forces  of  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

Your  Committee  recommends  as  follows : 

First:  That  the  Board  of  Education  detail  an  office  organizer  to 
centralize  the  files  in  the  offices  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  Asso- 
ciate Superintendents  and  to  reorganize  the  clerical  work  in  such  way 
that  the  higher  supervisory  officials  may  be  relieved  of  clerical  work 
which  now  prevents  their  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  educa- 
tional problems.  The  filing  and  recording  systems  established  in  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  and  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  for  the  First  District,  might  well  be  regarded  as 
models  to  be  followed  as  far  as  conditions  warrant. 

Second :  That  the  Board  of  Education  consider  the  advisability  of 
assigning  higher  supervisory  officials  to  do  specialized  work  throughout 
the  entire  city,  as  recommended  by  the  City  Superintendent  in  his 
twelfth  annual  report,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  general  work 
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within  a  limited  area.      (This  is  Superintendent's  power  and  plan. — • 
B.  M.  R.) 

Third:  That  a  Bureau  of  Information  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  equipped  with  proper  blank  forms,  to  be  filled 
in  by  clerks  in  answer  to  questions  which  have  proved  to  be  recurrent, 
thus  lessening  the  need  for  stenographic  work. 

Fourth :  That  the  Board  of  Education  consider  the  advisability  of 
referring  important  questions  to  joint  committees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  the  higher  educational  officials  of  the  Board,  so  that  the 
higher  educational  officials  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
business  men  who  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
business  men  who  are  members  of  the  Board  may  in  turn  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  advice  of  the  higher  educational  officials  in  the  considera- 
tion of  important  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools.  Such  a  plan  has 
been  followed  in  Boston  with  great  success  and  has  prevented  many 
delays  due  to  friction  between  committees  of  each  class  sitting  sepa- 
rately. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  John   Purroy   Mitchel, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen; 

William  A.   Prendergast, 

Comptroller; 
Cyrus  C.  Miller^ 
President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx, 

Select  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 


FINDINGS   FROM   EXAMINATION   OF   RECOMMENDATIONS   AND 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Findings  as  to  the  handling  of  correspondence  in  the  office  of  the  city  super- 
intendent and  associate  superintendents ;  and  as  to  the  relations  of 
superintendents  to  each  other,  to  subordinates  and  to  the  public, 
indicated  by  correspondence  analyzed 

1.  Clerical  routine  work  consumes  altogether  too  much  time  of 
the  City  Superintendent,  Associate  Superintendents  and  other  directing 
officers,  to  the  necessary  neglect  of  supervisory  educational  work. 

2.  The  lack  of  a  central  information  office  entails  a  waste  of  cleri- 
cal assistance,  and  leads  to  the  acquisition  and  giving  out  of  information 
of  questionable  reliability,  and  to  the  making  of  defective  records. 

3.  Since  there  are  no  printed  blank  forms,  a  great  amount  of  time 
is  sacrificed  in  dictating  and  typewriting  recurrent  matters,  thus  both 
increasing  the  cost  of  such  work  and  diverting  attention  from  educa- 
tional supervision.  Nearly  52  per  cent,  of  all  letters  examined  might 
have  been  attended  to  by  subordinates. 

4.  The  permission  of  the  City  Superintendent  is  required  in  alto- 
gether too  many  minor  matters,  before  action  by  supervisory  officers. 

5.  Of  the  first  316  letters  found  in  the  files  examined,  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  City  Superintendent,  from  1908  to  191 1,  only  29  repre- 
sented matters  in  which  the  City  Superintendent  initiated  the  corre- 
spondence; the  rest  were  answers. 

6.  There  is  lack  of  care,  system  and  uniformity  in  filing  letters, 
recent  letters  being  found  in  files  for  obsolete  material,  letters  belong- 
ing in  one  room  being  in  another,  etc. 

7.  Lack  of  confidence  by  chiefs  in  subordinates  is  apparently  indi- 
cated by  minor  matters  being  attended  to  by  the  higher  supervisory 
officials. 

8.  Actual  authority  is  not  delegated  to  those  whose  judgment 
would  warrant  it ;  i.  e.,  principals  may  not  grant  teachers  permission  to 
visit  other  schools,  etc. 

9.  Even  where  authority  is  delegated  to  individuals,  it  is  not  used. 

10.  A  division  of  labor  is  lacking  in  the  offices  of  Associate  Su- 
perintendents, for  each  office  appears  to  be  writing  letters  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever  as  inquiries  come  to  it. 

11.  Associate  Superintendents  and  directors  have  been  assigned  to 
geographical  divisions,  instead  of  to  administrative  and  executive  func- 
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tions  belonging  to  the  entire  city,  with  the  result  that  energy  and  coor- 
dination are  hampered. 

12.  Only  >i2  out  of  500  recommendations  during  three  and  one- 
half  years  are  from  Associate  City  Superintendents. 

13.  Only  23  out  of  500  recommendations  are  from  23  District 
Superintendents. 

14.  Only  30  out  of  500  recommendations  are  from  nearly  600 
principals  of  schools. 

15.  Less  than  one  suggestion  for  the  betterment  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  found  in  the  records  per  seven  supervisors  in  three  and  one- 
half  years,  i.  e.,  the  records  show  that  only  102  recommendations  were 
made  by  749  principals,  supervisors,  directors  and  Board  members. 

16.  Of  the  recommendations  which  touch  such  vital  questions  as 
part-time,  discipline,  attendance  and  retardation,  only  i  per  cent,  ema- 
nated from  749  supervisors. 

17.  Negotiations,  particularly  those  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, consume  an  unnecessarily  long  time,  partly  because  of  the  number 
of  hands  through  which  negotiations  are  passed  before  being  completed. 

18.  Responsibility  is  shifted  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
to  committees,  from  superior  to  subordinate,  and  vice  versa. 

19.  An  Associate  City  Superintendent  wrote  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent, March  28,  191 1,  protesting  against  the  submission  of  register 
and  attendance  by  grades,  instead  of  by  schools,  in  preparing  estimates 
for  teachers  needed,  because  "if  any  attempt  was  made  to  answer  the 
points  in  the  circular  we  should  find  ourselves  in  hot  water.  If  we 
do  this  our  budget  will  be  riddled  easily  by  the  experts  who  attack  it." 

20.  The  proposal  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  publish  its 
report  on  retardation  was  protested  against  and  the  investigator  asked 
to  modify  his  report  (which  has  never  been  issued). 

21.  In  only  negligible  instances  was  initiative  displayed  by  the  De- 
partment in  cooperating  with  public  and  private  agencies. 

22.  Attempts  at  cooperation  on  the  part  of  public  and  private 
agencies  are  seldom  encouraged  and  frequently  ignored  or  discour- 
aged. 

23.  Of  500  recommendations,  of  which,  without  previous  knowl- 
edge of  action,  75  were  examined  in  detail  because  they  seemed  to  be 
the  most  important,  14  were  acted  on  favorably,  26  showed  no  record 
of  any  attention  paid  to  them.  7  were  merely  acknowledged,  15  were 
marked  "for  no  consideration,"  5  were  replied  to  in  an  indefinite  way, 
8  were  acted  on  unfavorably. 

24.  Local  school  boards  have  apparently  been  tolerated,  ignored, 
or  regarded  as  a  relic  of  a  system  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

2-;.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  each  year  because  the 
problem  of  teachers'  absences  had  not  been  faced  squarely,  in  spite  of 
protracted  correspondence  showing  that  facts  were  no  longer  in  dispute. 
C Between  the  making  and  submission  of  this  report  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  decided  to  deduct,  on  account  of  absence,  1/300  of  a  year's  sal- 
ary, instead  of  1/360.) 

26.  Pleas  for  reversal  of  adverse  decisions  are  entertained  with  a 
freedom  which  undermines  the  proper  control  of  the  teaching  force. 

27.  The  approval  of  service  of  teachers  is  based  on  a  system  ad- 
mitted to  be  faulty. 

28.  Some  principals  display  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  submit- 
ting reports. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENTS  BY  ASSOCIATE  CITY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

1.  The  present  examining  methods  allow  unfit  teachers  to  force 
their  way  into  a  place  on  the  eligible  list.  Many  teachers  long  in  the 
service  habitually  misuse  the  English  language  in  their  teaching. 

2.  Principals  are  universally  too  lenient  in  rating  teachers.  One 
District  Superintendent  found  a  school  with  thirty-four  teachers  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  rating  possible,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  absolutely 
unfit.     This  situation  is  particularly  true  of  the  evening  schools. 

3.  The  course  of  study  is  not  flexible,  as  claimed,  and  is  ill-suited 
to  the  variegated  population  of  the  city. 

4.  jNIuch  more  time  is  consumed  by  high-salaried  officials  in  ex- 
plaining their  work  to  the  City  Superintendent  and  Board  members 
than  the  work  itself  requires. 

5.  Needless  interruptions  impede  the  progress  of  committee  work 
in  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

6.  The  existing  apportionment  of  clerical  assistance  leaves  some 
officers  an  overabundance  of  help,  while  others  are  cut  short. 

7.  The  free  evening  lectures  are  maintained  at  a  cost  far  above 
that  justified  b}^  the  attendance,  character  of  lectures,  and  results. 

8.  The  classroom  supervision  of  teachers  by  Associates  and  Dis- 
trict Superintendents  results  in  nothing  more,  in  many  cases,  than  "hazy 
generalities  and  comfortable  comments,  w^hich  will  hurt  no  one's  feel- 
ings and  bring,  on  no  complaints."  Desk  work  keeps  supervisory  offi- 
cers from  classroom  visiting. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS 

Suggestions  for  the  handling  of  correspondence  in  the  offices  of  the  city 
superintendent  and  the  associate  superintendents  of  schools 

1.  Establish  a  central  bureau  of  information  at  the  hall  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

2.  Secure  a  supply  of  printed  forms  giving  information  in  answer 
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to  questions  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  recurrent,  and  blank 
forms  which  can  be  filled  out  in  answer  to  various  other  requests. 

3.  Detail  a  clerk  to  attend  to  queries  involving  the  compilation  of 
special  data. 

4.  Institute  a  system  of  blank  forms  to  eliminate  or  diminish  much 
of  the  work  now  done  by  stenographers  and  typewriter  copyists. 

5.  Establish  a  system  for  the  complete  recording  of  business  which 
is  transacted  verbally,  thereby  making  records  complete  and  fixing  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  now  relegated  to  memory. 

6.  Remove  the  so-called  "city  superintendent's  file"  to  a  central 
filing  room,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  many  individual  files  that  now 
duplicate  clerical  work  and  entail  the  misplacement  of  documents. 

7.  Detail  an  ofiice  organizer  to  reorganize  and  coordinate  the  cor- 
respondence work  not  only  of  the  Superintendents'  offices  but  also  of 
the  other  offices  wherever  necessary,  grading  work  so  that  supervisory 
officers  drawing  salaries  of  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  shall  not  be  en- 
gaged in  clerical  work  which  can  be  done  by  clerks  drawing  $900  to 
$2,000  annually. 

8.  Enable  higher  supervisory  officers  to  give  to  educational  super- 
visory work  time  now  given  needlessly  to  clerical  work  and  unneces- 
sary questions.. 


DISPOSAL   OF    RECOMMENDATIONS   AND  CHARACTER  OF  COR- 
RESPONDENCE IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

This  report  deals  with  two  separate  examinations  of  correspondence 
on  file  at  Education  headquarters. 

1.  Analysis  of  500  recommendations  made  to  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

2.  Analysis  of  4,200  letters  addressed  to  and  written  by  the  city 
superintendent  and  two  associates. 

The  500  recommendations  were  found  by  searching  through  25,000 
letters,  as  they  came  in  the  files,  this  number  representing  the  total  con- 
tents of  the  City  Superintendent's  alphabetical  file  at  the  time.  Each 
letter  was  examined  to  the  extent  of  determining  whether  or  not  it 
contained  a  specific  recommendation.  When  the  500  recommendations 
yielded  by  the  25,000  letters  were  tabulated,  as  on  page  834,  75  of 
them  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  importance,  and  examined  in  detail, 
with  special  reference  to  the  sort  of  response  which  was  called  forth 
from  the  City  Superintendent. 

The  4,200  letters  represent  three  groups  of  letters  in  the  offices  of 
the  City  Superintendent  and  two  Associates,  examined  as  they  occurred 
in  the  files.  These  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
picture  of  office  business  and  routine  they  presented. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  500  RECOMMENDATIONS   MADE  TO  THE  CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS 

Recommendations  are  made  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
by  means  of : 

(a)  Letters 

(b)  Resolutions 

(c)  Petitions. 

In  the  investigation  reported  in  this  paper  all  documents  on  file  re- 
lating to  each  recommendation  were  examined  and  the  findings  of  such 
examinations  were  supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Education  concerned. 

A  complete  list  of  the  recommendations,  grouped  according  to  sub- 
ject matter,  is  appended,  pages  834  to  864. 

Table  i.     Subject  matter  of  the  recommendations 

Number.  Per  Cent. 

Building  and  Sites 75  15. 

Teachers    44  8.8 

Curriculum    40  8. 

Health  and  Hygiene  ^^y  7.4 

Administration  and  Supervision    ....        32  6.4 

Equipment     31  6.2 

Reports  and   Records    21  4.2 

Exhibits,  exercises,  etc 18  3.6 

Defectives,  D  and  E  classes,  etc 14  2.8 

Cooperation  with  other  bodies 13  2.6 

Clerical  Work   12  2.4 

Supplies    12  2.4 

Special    Branches    11  2.2 

Consolidation  of  Classes    lO  2. 

Salaries    lO  2. 

Addresses  to  pupils   , .,         10  2. 

Recreation  Centers,  Playgrounds,  etC4          8  1.6 

Examinations,  Training  School,  etc.            8  1.6 

High   Schools    7  1 .4 

Compulsory  Education 6  1.2 

Transportation  of  pupils 6  1.2 

Transfer  of  pupils    6  1.2 

Pupils'    Associations,    etc 6  1.2 

Part   Time    5  I. 

Physical    Training    5  I. 

Fire   Drill 5  I. 

Holidays     5  I. 

Discipline 5  I. 

Kindergarten    5  i. 

Attendance    4  .8 

Trade  Schools   4  .8 

Corporate  Schools    4  .8 

Evening    Schools    4  .8 

Retardation   2  .4 

Visiting  and  traveling   2  .4 

Scholarships    2  .4 

Free   Lectures    i  .2 

Miscellaneous  10  2. 

Total     500  loo.o 
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What  500  recommendations  made  to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  were 

about 


Figure  for  Table  i 

Figures  near  the  rim  show  the  number  of  separate  recommendations. 
Numbers  toward  the  centre  show  percentages  of  the  total  500. 
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Table  2.     Sources  of  the  500  recommendations 

The  various  suggestions,  requests  and  recommendations  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  the  persons  and  bodies 
indicated  in  this  table : 

Source. 

Associate  city  superintendents   

The  Director  of  Physical  Training 

Local  societies  outside  the  N.  Y.  school  system 

Individuals    

Principals  of   schools    

The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  

Local  school  boards    

Committee  of  the  board  of  education 

District    superintendents    

Local    teachers'    and    principals'    associations 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 

Teachers    

Institutions  outside  of  city  departments 

Board  of  examiners    

N.    Y.    city   departments    

Business  firms   

School  officers  and  committees  outside  of  New  York. 

The  auditor  of  the  board  of  education 

Directors  of  special  branches 

Editors  of  newspapers    

The  superintendent  of  school  supplies   

Inspectors    

Kindergartens    


imber 

Per  Cent. 

82 

16.4 

59 

11.8 

56 

11.2 

45 

9- 

30 

6. 

29 

5-8 

25 

5- 

24 

4.8 

2Z 

4.6 

22 

4-4 

18 

3-6 

16 

3-2 

13 

2.6 

9 

1.8 

9 

1.8 

8 

1.6 

8 

1.6 

6 

1.2 

5 

I. 

5 

I. 

4 

.8 

3 

.6 

I 

.2 

Approximately. 


Total     500  loo.o 

The  500  recommendations  in  question  cover  a  period  of  about  three 
and  one-half  years,  while  an  occasional  request  dates  from  1906. 

1/5  in  191 1 
2/5  in  1910 
1/5  in  1909 
1/8  in  1908 
1/20  in  1907 
,1/40  in  1906 

These  two  tables  show  what  phases  of  educational  activity  have  re- 
ceived the  most  consideration  and  who  have  been  most  active  in  inaugu- 
rating steps  along  lines  of  improvement. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  among  those  subjects  which  have  received  but 
I  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  total  number  of  recommendations,  are  to  be 
found  such  vital  matters  as : 

Progress,  promotion  and  retardation  Kindergartens 

Efficiency  of  teachers  Vocational  education 

Premature  withdrawal  of  pupils  Visiting  and  traveling 

Part-time  Handling  information. 
Discipline 


I 
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Agents  making  500  recommendations  to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 


Figure  for  Table  2 

Entire  circle  represents  500  recommendations. 

Figxires  near  rim  give  number  of  separate  recommendations. 

Numbers  toward  centre  give  percentages  of  the  total  500. 
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The  activity  of  the  associate  city  superintendents  is  lar  from 
first  on  the  Hst,  since  the  82  recommendations  made  by  them  must  be 
divided  among  the  eight  officers  bearing  the  title.  Excusing  teachers 
from  responsibihty  in  originating  and  submitting  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  system,  we  find : 


Table  3 

30  recommendations  from  447  principals. 

25  recommendations  from  230  local  school  board  members 

24  recommendations  from  46  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

23  recommendations  from     26  district  superintendents 


102  recommendations  from  749  individuals. 

In  a  period  varying  from  three  to  five  years  less  than  one  sugges- 
tion among  every  seven  persons  does  not  make  a  very  good  showing 
for  originality  among  those  expected  to  be  on  the  alert  for  opportuni- 
ties to  better  the  school  system.  In  contrast  to  this  apparent  lack  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  whole  school  system,  the 
interest,  desire  to  cooperate,  and  initiative  of  bodies  and  individuals 
outside  the  Department  of  Education  is  noticeable  in  the  table.  One 
reason  for  this  inactivity  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  school  system 
may  be  in  the  attitude  of  the  City  Superintendent  toward  suggestions, 
as  shown  in  typical  cases  examined  and  in  the  statements  of  associate 
superintendents  given  later. 

The  insignificant  character  of  many  of  the  recommendations  and 
the  number  of  recommendations,  significant  in  themselves  but  applicable 
only  to  the  individual  cases,  is  noticeable,  and  indicates  a  lack  of  thought 
on  the  larger  educational  questions.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  de- 
tailed matters  are  not  disposed  of  before  they  find  their  way  to  the 
highest  administrative  office  indicates  either  too  great  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  high  officials  to  engage  in  detailed  work,  or  a  lack  of  or- 
ganized control  in  regulating  the  course  of  minor  details  through  the 
various  offices. 


RECOMMENDATIONS   SELECTED   FOR   COMPLETE 
INVESTIGATION 

From  the  list  of  500  recommendations,  just  described,  75  requests 
were  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  apparent  importance,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  subsequent  action,  or  its  absence,  and  were  ex- 
amined in  detail. 
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Constructive  suggestions  furnished  by  various  agents 


^^7 


lOC/JL  SCHOOL  30/7PO 
M£MBCPS 


-0 


MEMBERS  or 
B0/1f?DOf   EOUC/fT/0/\/ 


26 


D/S  T  R/C  T 
SUPE-Z^/AJ  TEND  EN  TS 


OUTS  WE  MGFNTS 

Figure  for  Table  3 

Areas  are  drawn  proportionate  "to  the  niimber  0. 
pei^ons  making  suggestions  and  the  number  madef 

IVote  that  46  business  men  devoting  but  part  of 
tiieir  tune  to  school  affairs  have  made  as  many  pro- 
posals as  26  district  officers  devoting  aU  their  time 
to  education.    The  number  of  outside  agents  cannot  — ^ 

aJd^thf  eiTct^nfi'X/^f °°^K^!"°''^  ''°°'^  ^^^^^  organizations  with  large  memberships 
ana  me  exact  number  of  contnbutors  is  not  known. 
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Table  4.     Summary  of  the  disposal  of  recommendations  examined  in  detail 


Disposal. 


No  record  of  any  answer. 


Merely  acknowledged. 


Recommendatious. 
Number    of    recommendations    corre 
spond  to  those  of  the  list  of  soo  rec 
ommendations  in  exhibit  "A" 

Teachers  i,  2,  3,  4,  29.... 

Curriculum,  34    

Health  &  hygiene  3,  10.  . .  . 

Equipment    15    

Supervision    19,    20 

Special  branches  2,  3,  10. . 

Recreation  centers  5 

Examinations  7  

High  schools   i 

Clerical    work  2,    9 

Defectives  13   

Compulsory  education  3,  4 

Trade  schools   i 

[   ]\Iiscellaneous  8,  9,  20.  . .  . 

{Records  &  reports  3,  6,  7 
Cooperation  i,  5,  12 
High  schools  6 


Total. 


26 


Answer  opposing  any  action 
whatever    


Indefinite  explanatory   or  eva- 
sive discussion  in  answer.  . . 


Miscellaneous  22,  27.  . 
Health   &  hygiene   17. 

Retardation   i    

Cooperation    3,    7 

Exhibits  15   

Records  &  reports  8.. 
Teacher  12 


Records  &  reports  16. 

Curriculum    38    

Attendance  i    

Defectives  2  

Retardation  2    


Unfavorable  action  taken 


Favorable  action  taken 


(Teachers  21,  27 
Curriculum  6,  7,  27... 
Health  and  hygiene  18. 
I  Records  and  reports  I . 
[  Cooperation   10   


Teachers  17,  22 

Curriculum    li,   23 

Records  &  reports  10,  15.. 

Exhibits    13 

Pupils'  Associations  4 

Attendance  2  

Examinations   3    

Compulsory  education  5  6, 

Evening  schools  2 

Miscellaneous   6    


(Records  &  reports  14. 
Kindergartens  3  
Attendance  4  
Teachers  26   


14 


Disposed  of  orally. 


(Part    time    i 

I  Records  &  reports  4. 
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What  was  done  with  75  important  recommendations 


Figure  for  Table  4 
The  entire  circle  represents  75  recommendations. 
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That  there  should  be  no  record  of  any  attention  paid  to  nearly  one- 
third  (30.6%)  of  the  recommendations  examined  indicates  that  the 
attitude  of  the  City  Superintendent  is  not  one  which  welcomes  sugges- 
tions from  without.  And,  even  assuming  the  wholly  improbable  condi- 
tion, that  all  these  unanswered  recommendations  were  attended  to 
orally,  the  table  still  shows  that  a  greater  proportion  (^36.3/ij  re- 
ceived answers  opposing  any  consideration  whatever,  indefinite  or  eva- 
sive replies,  mere  acknowledgments  and  unfavorable  treatment. 

This  conclusion  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  emphatic  statements 
of  several  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents,  one  of  whom  de- 
nounces this  particular  attitude  in  terms  too  strong  for  publication. 
These  men  state  that  the  City  Superintendent's  attitude  toward  the  sug- 
gestions of  others  is  a  prime  factor  in  their  own  admitted  lack  of  initia- 
tive. They  have  grown  weary  of  making  repeated  suggestions  on 
matters  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  expert,  only  to  have  them  put 
off  or  discountenanced  by  their  chief  in  a  manner  calculated  to  show 
them  plainly  that  they  should  be  content  to  do  his  bidding  without  in- 
fusing ideas  of  their  own  into  their  work.  The  frankness  and  sincerity 
of  these  men  attempting  to  labor  under  such  difficulties  precludes  all 
possibility  of  these  repeated  statements  being  made  in  anv  spirit  of  per- 
sonal rancor  or  temporary  provocation. 

The  findings  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the  recommendations  are 
shown  to  obtain  in  the  cases  illustrated  by  the  recommendations  listed 
below ;  further  corroboration  is  found  in  the  4,000  letters  examined, 
recorded  in  part  two  of  this  report;  and  in  addition  to  recommenda- 
tions and  letters,  the  repeated  statements  of  Associate  City  Superin- 
tendents and  other  officers  make  man}-  of  these  conditions  applicable  to 
the  entire  system. 

Findings  illustrated  by  typical  recommendations 

1.  Shifting  of  responsibility. 

2.  Clerical   work   in   the   offices   of   the  high-salaried   officials  the 

chief  occupation. 

3.  Attempts  at  cooperation  w-ith  the  City  Superintendent  proved 

futile  in  many  cases. 

4.  Negotiations,  particularly  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  con- 

sume unnecessarily  long  time. 

5.  Statements  are  made  about  school  conditions  and  arbitrary  opin- 

ions are  given  without  supporting  data. 

6.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the  publication  of  dam- 

aging statistics. 

7.  The    attitude   of   the    Board    of    Superintendents    toward   local 

school  boards  is  one  of  toleration  rather  than  cooperation. 

8.  There  is  often  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  dealing  with  school  busi- 

ness. 
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9.     Immediate  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
perintendents is  wholly  possible,  though  seldom  performed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ILLUSTRATING  CONDITIONS  TABULATED  IN 
THE  LIST  OF  FINDINGS 

I.  Shifting  responsibility 

A  plea  is  made  to  establish  an  efficient  clearing-house  for  substitute 
teachers. 

Teachers,  Ko.  12:  The  City  Superintendent  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  assignment  of  substitute  teachers  upon  the  District  Super- 
intendents. Superintendent  Alaxwell  writes  to  M.  G.  Hoff  (October 
20,  1908)  : 

"*  *  .  *  With  regard  to  substitute  teachers,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  the  District  Superintendents'  offices  are  used  as  you  suggest." 

Teachers,  No.  ij:  (a)  The  District  Superintendents  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  not  keeping  certain  absence  records  upon  the  fact  that 
principals  do  not  send  them  certain  reports. 

(b)  Principals  place  the  responsibility  for  not  reporting  certain  ab- 
sences upon  the.  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Legislation. 

(c)  The  Division  Superintendent  places  the  responsibility  for  re- 
porting certain  absences  upon  the  principal. 

Associate  City  Superintendent  A.  W.  Edson  writes  to  Dr.  Max- 
well (January  21,  191 1)  : 

"*  *  *  The  District  Superintendents  say  that  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  keep  a  record  of  absent  teachers,  because  the  report  which  the 
principals  are  required  to  send  to  you  every  two  weeks  is  not  sent  to 
them.     *     *     *" 

He  continues :  "Some  principals  interpret  the  by-law  to  mean  they 
are  to  report  teachers  who  have  been  absent  without  leave  for  two 
weeks,  but  that  a  further  report  on  the  same  teachers  is  not  necessary." 

"As  I  understand  it,"  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  says,  "prin- 
cipals are  expected  to  report  these  teachers  every  two  weeks  during  the 
continuation  of  the  absence." 

Teachers,  No.  2'j:  This  recommendation  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Legislation, 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Committee  on  School  Management 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  Committee  on  Forms.  The 
Committee  on  By-laws  places  the  responsibility  for  keeping  absent  per- 
sons on  the  payroll  upon  the  principals  and  the  City  Superintendent. 

In  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  By-laws  and 
Legislation  to  the  City  Superintendent,  dated  January  20,  1909,  we  find 
the  following  statement ;  "*  *  *  The  committee  thinks  you  have 
misapprehended  the  object  of  the  amendment  adopted  on  December  il, 
and  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  abuses  to  which  you  refer  will  not  be 
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cured  by  the  suggested  amendment.  The  object  of  the  new  provision 
was  to  find  out  those  teachers  who  were  absent  *  *  *  ^j^^^  ^q  pj-g, 
vent  *  *  *  protracted  absence  *  *  *  Yq^  the  reasons  above 
set  forth,  the  committee  is  constrained  to  dechne  to  amend  the  by-law 
in  question.     *     *     **' 

Cooperation,  No.  4:  The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  of  the 
board  of  superintendents  places  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  the 
feasibility  of  parents'  meetings  upon  the  principals  of  schools. 

Sites  and  Buildings,  No.  11:  The  responsibility  for  the  continued 
use  of  a  temporary  attachment  to  a  public  school  is  placed  upon  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

High  Schools,  No.  2:  The  responsibility  for  not  restoring  the  high 
school  at  Tottenville  is  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 

No.  2-    Same  as  No.  2. 

No.  4:    Similar  to  No.  2. 

No.  5.'  The  responsibility  for  not  providing  for  open-air  instruc- 
tion in  evening  schools  is  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment. 

2.  Clerical  work  in  higher  offices 

Supervision,  No.  ip:  The  routine  of  excusing  high  school  pupils 
alone  from  physical  training  entails  the  writing  of  500  letters  per  year. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Crampton,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  writes  to  Dr.  Max- 
well (March  31,  1910)  :  "*  '''  *  In  the  high  schools  *  *  *  no 
child  is  excused  from  physical  training  unless  a  physician's  certificate  is 
sent  to  me  and  the  case  looked  up.  *  *  *  This  *  *  *  entails 
considerable  labor;  the  writing  of  perhaps  500  letters  during  the 
year.     ^     <:     ^ 

No.  20:  The  routine  work  of  excusing  elementary  pupils  from 
physical  training  is  treated  in  this  recommendation. 

Teachers.  No.  12:  The  routine  matter  of  informing  substitute 
teachers  of  the  whereabouts  of  momentary  vacancies  and  the  dispatch- 
ing of  these  teachers  to  their  places  is  a  phase  of  clerical  work  for  which 
a  District  Superintendent  should  have  no  time. 

No.  ly:  The  routine  phases  of  handling  absence  reports,  here  men- 
tioned, is  out  of  place  in  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 


No.  21 

Same  as  No.   17. 

No.  27 

Same  as  No.   17. 

No.  19 

Same  as  No.   17. 

No.  20 

Same  as  No.  17. 

No.   18:     The    routine   matter   of   rating   teachers    is   here   out   of 

place. 

Health  and  Hygiene,  No.  8:    The  routine  work  of  securing  proper 

reports  on 

accidents  to  pupils. 
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Xp.  SS-  ^iiitters  concerned  with  clean  towels  hardly  belong  to  the 
business  of  these  higher  offices. 

3.  Attitude  of  the  city  superintendent 

(a)  Toward  subordinates  in  the  department 

Rccoinniendation,  "Clerical  Work,"  No.  2:  An  Associate  Gity  Su- 
perintendent makes  a  plea  for  definite  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
assignments  of  District  Superintendent's  clerks  to  work  at  the  central 
offices  on  the  City  Superintendent's  report  figures.  The  associate  refers 
to  existing  conditions  as  "disappointing  and  exasperating,"  and  urges 
that  "bargaining  about  the  matter  should  be  unnecessary."  The  letter 
containing  this  recommendation  was  merely  marked  "File";  the  asso- 
ciate's secretary  states  (July  19,  191 1)  that  she  has  no  record  of  any 
answer;  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  affirms  that 
a  definite  by-law  on  the  subject  is  badly  needed,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion was  never  formally  considered,  but  that  the  City  Superintendent 
"probably  took  it  up  temporarily  with  the  Committee  on  Supplies." 

Defectives,  No.  2:  This  recommendation  is  an  attempt  to  place  be- 
fore the  City  Superintendent  the  proposition  considering  left-handed 
children  as  subjects  for  some  kind  of  special  attention  in  the  teaching 
of  penmanship.  This  subject  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Ger- 
man schools,  and.  if  any  city  is  doing  anything  at  all  for  left-handed 
pupils,  New  York's  pedagogical  experts  ought  to  know  about  it,  and 
should  imitate  if  not  originate  activities  along  this  line. 

A  mere  acknowledgment,  evincing  no  actual  consideration  of  the 
question  whatever,  ofifers  the  scant  encouragement  that  the  moral  possi- 
bly is  that  all  children  should  be  trained  to  use  both  hands. 

"Compulsory  Education,"  N'o.  j,  recommends  that  truants  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  vocational  school  instead  of  the  truant  school,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distances  of  their  homes  from  the  former.  There  was  no 
record  that  this  matter  was  given  any  attention. 

"Compulsory  Education,"  No.  4,  is  an  unanswered  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Associate  City  Superintendent,  in  special  charge  of  com- 
pulsory education,  urging  the  City  Superintendent  to  concur  with  the 
District  Superintendent's  commitment  of  incorrigibles  to  the  truant 
school,  instead  of  sending  the  truants  to  the  vocational  school.  An  en- 
closed letter  shows  that  the  City  Superintendent  has  refused  to  honor 
the  decision  of  the  District  Sui^erintendent,  who  maintains  that  he  never 
commits  a  pupil  when  any  other  course  still  remains  possible.  This 
officer  is  not  given  credit  for  understanding  the  elemental  facts  of  tru- 
ancy, or  of  dealing  with  it.  He  is  compelled  to  cede  the  power  to  the 
City  Superintendent,  but  regrets  his  superior's  policy  of  refusing  to 
commit  chronic  and  incurable  cases. 

District    Superintendent  Lyon   writes   to   Associate   Superintendent 
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.Shallow  (June  3,  1910)  :  "I  have  received  several  of  your  notes  rela- 
tive to  recommendations  for  commitments  to  the  truant  school,  which 
the  City  Superintendent  has  refused  to  sign  *  *  *  ^^h^  City  Su- 
perintendent should  realize  that  I  understand  these  elemental  facts  deal- 
ing with  truancy.     *     *     *" 

"Trade  Schools,"  No.  i,  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  properly 
equip  and  maintain  trade  schools,  and  to  stop  the  withdrawals  of  pupils, 
130  of  whom  had  already  left  because  of  lack  of  equipment  and  be- 
cause the  classes  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  answer  to  this  recommendation. 

"Health  and  Hygiene,"  No.  i/,  is  a  proposal  from  the  director  of 
physical  training  to  adapt  the  idea  embodied  in  a  sanitary  survey  plan 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  which  was  dismissed  by  the  City 
Superintendent  with  the  statement  that  it  was  "not  feasible." 

"Equipment,"  No.  15,  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  sanitary  drinking 
fountain  to  replace  the  drinking  cups  used  by  the  pupils.  There  was  no 
record  of  any  answer  to  this  most  plausible  recommendation. 

"Equipment,"  No.  22,  records  a  proposal  of  the  director  of  physical 
training,  a  trained  expert  in  that  line,  to  place  on  trial  a  certain  piece 
of  gymnastic  apparatus,  a  procedure  which,  according  to  his  expert 
opinion,  he  deemed  advisable.  The  City  Superintendent  ignored  com- 
pletely the  judgment  of  his  high-salaried  subordinate,  to  whom  he  wrote 
for  the  details  of  the  case. 

"Supcrznsion,"  No.  ig,  recommends  that  elementary  school  princi- 
pals be  allowed  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  excusing  pupils  from  phys- 
ical training.  There  is  no  record  of  any  answer  to  this  most  reasonable 
suggestion  that  the  head  of  a  school  should  be  permitted  to  decide 
whether  one  of  his  pupils  should  be  exempt  from  certain  exercises. 

^'Supervision,"  No.  20,  is  a  similar  recommendation  respecting  high 
schools,  also  with  no  record  of  any  answer. 

"Attendance,"  No.  i,  informs  us  that  a  member  of  a  local  school 
board  has  devised  a  plan  to  keep  pupils  in  voluntary  attendance  at  school 
for  a  longer  period,  thereby  decreasing  the  rate  at  which  pupils  drop 
out  of  school.  The  proposition  on  this  vital  question  was  met  with  the 
discouraging,  if  not  uncomplimentary,  query :  "Can  you  not  state  your 
plan  in  writing?"  which,  according  to  the  records,  ended  the  entire  mat- 
ter. The  board  member  states  that  no  attention  was  ever  paid  to  him, 
and  that  he  keenly  resented  the  inconsiderate  treatment  accorded  him 
"as  a  representative  officer  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools." 

"High  School"  No.  i,  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  summer 
high  school.  Granting  that  no  funds  for  the  execution  of  such  a  plan 
were  available,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  answer  in  the  files,  or 
evidence  of  interest  in  getting  the  ideas  of  the  writer  should  they  prove 
to  be  of  use. 

"High  School,"  No.  2,  recommending  the  same  increase,  was  merely 
acknowledged. 
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'.'Cooperation/'  No.  lo,  recommends  the  establishment  of  some 
method  for  finding  employment  for  pupils.  To  the  extent  that  such  or- 
ganized assistance  on  the  part  of  the  schools  might  keep  many  pupils 
in  school,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  who  would  otherwise  drop  out,  this 
general  proposition  is  one  to  which  the  school  authorities  might  well 
give  serious  attention.  The  reply  of  the  City  Superintendent  signified 
that  he  did  not  care  to  give  the  matter  any  consideration. 

"Miscellaneous,"  No.  6,  suggested  adopting  a  system  whereby  pu- 
pils would  no  longer  be  refused  employment  certificates  on  account  of 
insufficient  education. 

"Miscellaneous,"  No.  8^  recommends  the  consideration  of  the  physi- 
ological age  of  pupils  as  a  basis  for  classification.  This  carefully 
worked  out  plan  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Culture  was  allowed  to  lie 
unacted  upon,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  its  author  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Su- 
perintendents in  the  consideration  of  the  proposal.  The  director  states 
that  it  is  still  "pigeon-holed." 

"Miscellaneous,"  N^o.  p,  is  a  similar  recommendation  relating  to  the 
segregation  of  high  school  pupils.  This  suggestion  has  met  the  same 
fate. 

"Miscellaneous,"  No.  20,  proposes  a  thorough  revision  of  compul- 
sory education  reports.  The  Associate  City  Superintendent  making 
these  proposals  states  that  the  City  Superintendent  agreed  to  signify  his 
approval  of  the  plan  within  forty-eight  hours,  that  he  waited  five  days, 
and  then  endeavored  to  defeat  the  proposal  by  asking  his  associate  to 
correspond  with  cities  which  had  previously  sought  information  from 
New  York,  and  that  he  hoped  by  this  delay  to  tire  the  author  of  the 
plan  into  abandoning  it. 

"Miscellaneous,"  Nos.  11  and  12,  relate  to  this  same  matter. 

(b)    Toward  agents  in  the  city,  without  the  department  of  education 

"Exauiination,"  No.  y,  suggests  remedying  defects  in  the  methods 
used  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  testing  candidates  for  a  place  on  the 
eligible  list.  This  proposition  was  ignored,  no  answer  being  recorded 
in  the  files. 

"Cooperation,"  No.  i,  is  an  effort  to  secure  cooperation  between 
public  schools  and  libraries.  This  recommendation  shows  that  the 
Director  of  the  City  Libraries  offered  to  confer  with  the  City  Superin- 
tendent, and  even  to  take  him  to  several  libraries  for  more  effective  con- 
sultation "in  the  field."  The  reply  of  the  City  Superintendent  made  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  actual  cooperation  proposed  and  disposed  of 
the  matter  by  suggesting  that  one  of  his  Associate  Superintendents 
should  take  the  trip  mentioned.  The  records  of  the  Associate's  office 
show  no  further  evidences  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of  Li- 
braries, and  the  Associate  states  that  neither  the  aforesaid  trip  nor  any 
cooperation  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  that  offer. 
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(c)  Toward  agents  outside  of  New  York  City 

"Teachers,"  No.  2p,  is  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  place  graduates  and  others  recommended  by  that  institution  for 
teaching  positions,  at  the  service  of  the  New  York  schools.  The  source 
of  this  recommendation  precludes  all  possibility  of  any  attempt  at  teach- 
ers' agency  advertising.  The  City  Superintendent  dismissed  this  op- 
portunity of  availing  himself  of  the  intellectual  products  of  that  Uni- 
versity by  ordering  that  institution  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of 
examination  announcements. 

"Health  and  Hygiene/'  No.  10,  is  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Department  of  Health,  which  would  give  serious  attention  to 
the  hygiene  of  schools,  in  all  phases.  There  was  no  record  of  any 
answer  in  the  file. 

''Records  and  Reports,"  No.  6,  is  a  stiggestion  made  by  the  Assis- 
tant City  Superintendent  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  for  the  betterment  of 
principals'  reports.     This  received  merely  an  acknowledgment. 

"Records  and  Reports"  No.  1,  suggests  that  New  York  consider 
and  analyze  the  new  features  of  its  school  system  which  might  benefit 
the  schools  of  other  cities,  and  in  turn  react  beneficially  on  New  York. 
This  communication  was  stamped  "answered."  which  the  file  clerk 
states  is  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  amounting  to  no  actual  reply. 

"Cooperation"  No.  y,  is  in  behalf  of  securing  uniform  school  sta- 
tistics, a  matter  urged  by  the  National  Educational  Association.  In  spite 
of  the  universal  need  of  immediate  reform  in  this  most  vital  though 
neglected  phase  of  educational  work  the  City  Superintendent  voted 
against  the  proposition. 

4.  Long  time  consumed  in  negotiations : 

The  average  time  spent  in  disposing  of  the  first  hundred  of  the  five 
hundred  recommendations  listed  was  thirty-seven  days.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  handling  these  negotiations, 
is  made  up  of  men  who  are  supposed  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
school  business,  and  the  factor  of  voluntary  part-time  service  of  Board 
of  Education  members  cannot  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  delay. 

"Course  of  Study"  No.  6:  158  days  were  required  to  decide  that 
a  short  recess  between  each  recitation  period  in  the  daily  elementary 
school  session  was  not  wanted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

"Course  of  Study"  No.  y:  158  days  were  required  to  decide  that 
special  classes  for  unemployed  pupils  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age 
were  not  desired. 

Cooperation"  No.  4:  158  days  were  required  to  find  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study  did  not  want  to  establish  a  parents' 
day. 

"Miscellaneous"  No.  34:  247  days  were  required  to  decide  on  a 
building  unit  for  workshops  in  schools. 
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4b.  Important  matters  pigeon-holed: 

The  recommendations 

"Teachers"  i,  2,  j,  and  4,  to  promote  the  observation  and  study  of 
teaching  among  the  teachers;  to  bring  up  the  level  of  poor  teaching  by 
departmental  and  interdepartmental  organization;  to  stimulate  original 
work  locally;  and  to  hold  the  work  of  superior  teachers  before  the  J 
weaker  members  of  the  profession,  are  certainly  matters  of  funda 
mental  importance  in  maintaining  standards  of  efficiency  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  The  very  fact  that  such  recommendations  were  made  at  all 
should  arouse  the  immediate  attention  of  the  chief  supervisorv  officer. 
In  this  case  the  suggestions  came  from  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, showing  that  their  need  was  apparent  to  one  familiar  with 
the  pedagogical  gateway  to  the  S5'stem.  This  officer  states  that  he 
never  received  any  reply  or  other  indication  that  any  steps  were  taken 
along  the  lines  suggested. 

"Course  of  Study,"  No.  ^4,  recommends  the  adoption  of  instruction 
in  history  and  civics  in  high  schools.  The  Associate  City  Superin- 
tendent to  whom  this  recommendation  was  referred  states  that  it  will 
repose  in  the  files  unacted  on, 

"Course  of  Study"  No.  s^,  presents  a  plan  for  teaching  children 
how  to  study,  ofifered  three  years  ago,  acknowledged  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  files. 

"Records  and  Reports"  No.  j,  is  a  scheme  to  secure  accurate  data 
regarding  pupils  attending  schools  other  than  the  public  schools,  sub- 
mitted two  years  ago,  and  merely  acknowledged. 

"Cooperation"  No.  5_,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Education  Association  to  secure  the  affiliation  of  teachers'  organiza- 
tions.    This  suggestion  was  acknowledged  only. 

5.  Statements  made  without  supporting  data: 

The  recommendations 

"Health  and  Hygiene,"  A^o.  i/,  contains  a  statement  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  attempt  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  New  York  public  schools^ 
without  giving  any  reasons  to  the  expert  in  physical  training,  who  made 
the  suggestion. 

"Records  and  Reports"  No.  8,  contains  an  unsupported  statement 
that  statistics  by  grades  are  not  feasible  in  attendance  reports  to  the 
Comptroller  as  a  basis  for  new  teachers  required. 

"Cooperation,"  No.  4,  contains  the  statement  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  bringing  parents  and  teachers  together  than  by  establishing  a 
parents'  day.  However  true  this  may  be,  the  reply  to  the  School  Board 
recommending  parents'  days  should  contain  a  statement  of  these  "other 
means"  in  the  same  communication  which  refuses  to  adopt  the  propo- 
sition. 

"Miscellaneous,"  No.    ip,   contains   the   statement   of  the  financial 
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needs  of  the  Board  of  Examiner?  and  their  assistants  without  giving 
the  necessary  data  in  support  of  the  request. 

6.  Suppression  of  damaging  statistics: 

The  recommendation.  No.  i,  "Retardation,"  suggests  that  the  pub- 
lication of  certain  parts  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  report  on  re- 
tardation would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  schools. 

7.  Attitude  toward  local  school  boards: 

In  recommendation  "Records  and  Reports,"  No.  i,  a  local  school 
board  fails  in  an  attempt  to  secure  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

8.  Indefinite  generalities: 

Recommendation  "Curriculum,"  No.  2j,  presents  a  report  of  the 
course  of  study  on  a  plan  submitted  by  a  District  Superintendent. 
"Your  committee  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows  (to  the  Board  of  Su- 
perintendents) : 

"The  proposed  syllabus  is  based  on  two  ideas,  viz.,  the  determination  of  a  'minimum 
syllabus'  .  .  .  and  the  proper  correlation  of  Geography  and  History  with  an  indi- 
cation of  the  manner  in  which  all  other  subjects  may  also  be  correlated  so  that 
the  nebulous  mental  life  of  the  small  child  may  be  resolved  into  a  well-organized 
subjective  world,  or  mental  reproduction  of  the  practical  world  adequate  in  the  case 
of  each  pupil  for  the  purposes  of  useful  and  happy  citizenship." 

".  .  .  Your  committee  believes  in  a  proper  correlation  of  one  subject  with  another 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  a  proper  isolation  of  subjects  in  a  course  of  study.  In 
this  way  the  subject  taught  may  stand  out  clearly  by  itself  in  study  or  in  recitation. 
.    .     .    It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  your  committee  to  pursue  this  subject  farther." 

Recommendation  "Defectives,"  No.  2,  shows  an  indefinite  sort  of  a 
reply  to  a  very  definite  suggestion  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  the  City 
Superintendent.  The  plan  was  to  establish  special  training  for  left- 
handed  children  in  the  matter  of  penmanship.  The  reply  reads :  "Pos- 
sibly the  moral  is  that  all  children  should  be  trained  to  use  both  hands." 

Copies  of  the  salient  features  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 


PART  TWO.    ANALYSIS   OF   CORRESPONDENCE  IN  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Disthbutioii  and  volume  of  correspondence 

The  term,  ''Office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,"  as  used 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  includes  fifty-one  separate  offices, 
each  of  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  division  of  New  York  public 
educational  activities.  The  organization  of  that  office  is  such  as  to 
involve  the  subordinate  offices  listed  in  a  complete  examination  of  its 
correspondence : 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  eight  Associate  City  Superintendents  comprising  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  the  City  Superintendent  and 
four  Examiners. 

The  twelve  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  of  special  branches  of 
instruction. 

The  twenty-six  District  Superintendents. 

All  the  above-mentioned  officers  are  directly  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  City  Superintendent,  whatever  claims  may  be  made  for 
the  fact  or  title  of  "Associate,"  in  the  case  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  or  for  the  independence  of  Examiners,  Di- 
rectors or  District  Superintendents;  and  all  these  offices  are  integral 
parts  of  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  with  regard  to  administra- 
tion and  routine  office  work.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  include  the 
correspondence  found  in  a  great  number  of  rooms  and  files  in  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  mail  of  this  "office" ;  and  this  may  best  be  pre- 
sented by  tabulating  the  various  files  with  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  the  letters  they  contain  or  are  supposed  to  contain. 

The  rooms  comprising  the  offices  of  the  City  Superintendent  occupy 
all  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(500  Park  Avenue),  together  with  offices  on  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth 
floors,  as  indicated  in  the  appended  diagram.  The  correspondence  of 
the  several  offices  i?  kept  in  the  files  here  tabulated. 

Table  5.    Table  of  correspondence  files 

I.     City  superintendent's  file,  room  411. 

a.  Letters  addressed  to  the  city  superintendent. 

b.  Letters   referred  to  the  city  superintendent  by  other  addressees. 

(i)  Associate  city  superintendents. 
(2)  Board  of  superintendents. 
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(3)  Board  of  examiners. 

(4)  Board  of  education. 

(5)  District  superintendents. 

c.  Letters  written  by  the  city  superintendent. 

d.  Letters  written  by  others,  filed  in  the  city  superintendent's  file. 

(i)  Associate  city  superintendents. 

(2)  Examiners. 

(3)  Directors   of  special  branches. 

(4)  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  superintendents. 

(5)  District  superintendents. 

(6)  Inspectors  of  special  activities. 

2.  Files  of  the  associate  city  superintendents. 

a.  E.  L.  Stevens,  room  517. 

b.  T.  S.  O'Brien,  room  510. 

c.  Gustave  Straubenmiiller. 

d.  E.  B.  Shallow. 

e.  A.  W.  Edson. 

f.  J.  H.  Haaren. 

g.  C.  E.  Meleney. 
ii.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

3.  Files  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

a.  W.  L.  Hervey. 

b.  G.  J.  Smith. 

c.  J.  C.   Byrnes. 

d.  J.  A.  O'Connell. 

4.  Files  of  the  directors  of  special  branches. 

a.  C.  W.   Crampton,  Physical  Culture. 

b.  Frank  R.  Rix.  Music. 

c.  F.  H.  Collins,  Drawing,  elementary  schools. 

d.  J.  P.  Haney,  Drawing,  high  schools. 

e.  Mary  E.  Williams,  Cooking. 

f.  Annie  L.  Jessup,   Sewing. 

5.  File  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  superintendents. 

6.  Files  of  the  26  district  superintendents.' 

7.  Files  of  inspectors  of  special  activities. 

a.  Elizabeth   E.   Farrell. 
Gertrude  E.  Bingham. 

Volume  of  correspondence 

The  City  Superintendent's  tile,  listed  as  number  one  in  the  above 
table,  includes  two  cabinets  and  a  large  basket  file  kept  on  a  table.  The 
letters  sent  to  this  room  for  filing  are  first  placed  in  the  open-table  file, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  into  the  cabinet,  known  as  the  alpha- 
betical file,  where  they  remain  until  the  file  drawers  are  filled.  .\s  each 
compartment  fills  its  contents  are  removed  to  the  second  wall  cabinet, 
called  the  transfer  file.  The  alphabetical  file  contains,  approximately, 
25,000  letters,  mostly  from  1908  to  191 1;  the  transfer  file  has  about 
130.000  letters  previous  to  that  time,  distributed  in  325  boxes  of  400 
each,  total  150,000  letters.  A  vertical  filing  system,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  papers  are  kept  in  a  few  drawers,  separated  by  card-board 
guides,  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  horizontal  file,  in 
which  a  comparatively  small  number  of  papers  are  filed  in  many  drawers, 

'  Three  of  these  district  superintendents  have  offices  in  the  hall  of  the  board  of 
education : — Dr.  Bardwell,  specially  assigned  to  high  schools ;  Mr.  Shiels,  specially 
assigned  to  evening  schools;  Dr.  Stitt,  specially  assigned  to  vacation  schools,  play- 
grounds, and  recreation  centers. 
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and  are  held  in  by  means  of  a  wire  spring,  which  must  be  raised  to  allow 
the  removal  of  a  letter. 

'riiree-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  letters  are  carbon  copies,  in- 
cluding: 

(aj   Letters  written  by  the  City  Superintendent. 

(b)   Letters  written  by  other  officers  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Occasionally  reports  of  considerable  length,*  Cjuestionnaires,** 
printed  pamphlets.***  and  the  like,  are  to  be  found  in  these  files. 

In  the  office  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  E.  L.  Stevens,  listed 
as  2  (a)  above,  the  correspondence  for  one  month  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 600  letters.  The  files  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  T.  S. 
O'Brien,  listed  as  2  (b),  yielded  approximately  1,800  letters  in  a  period 
of  three  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  great  disparity  in 
the  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  these  two  offices,  one  of  which 
handles  as  many  letters  in  a  month  as  the  other  does  in  a  year. 

Circular  letters 

About  100  circular  letters  sent  out  annually  should  be  included  in 
the  correspondence,  e.  g. : 

Table  6.     Circular  letters 

Sept.,  1909,  Sept.,1910, 

to  to 

June,  1910.  June,  191 1. 

Genera!  letters 24  33 

To   elementary  schools    23  27 

Special  19  15 

To  district  superintendents  18  12 

To  members  of  the  board  of  education 17  12 

High  schools  9  10 

no  109 

These  circular  letters  are  filed,  pasted  in  books  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Transfer  and  Assignment 
of  Teachers  T Board  of  Superintendents),  room  507.  Only  occasional 
copies  are  to  be  found  in  the  files. 

A  binder,  holding  sheets  by  means  of  a  spring,  or  with  flexible  brass 
fasteners,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  scrapbook,  by  doing 
away  with  the  process  of  pasting,  and  by  reducing  the  book  to  a  more  con- 
venient size  for  handling. 

Method  of  compiling  answers 

Thniucihout  the  offices  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  his  eight 
associates  there  seems  to  be  very  little  system  or  uniformity  in  dividing 

*  Report  of  member  of  Board  of  Examiners  Hervey  on  high  schools,  submitted 
September  8,   1908. 

**  Questionnaire  on  the  fumigation  of  text-books,  etc..  sent  by  N.  F.  Kiefer,  Feb- 
ruary  16.  191 1. 

***  .Sanitary  survey  of  schools  transmitted  to  Dr.  Maxwell  by  Dr.  Crrunpton  in  a 
recommendation,   March  2,   191 1. 
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the  work  of  answering  incoming  letters  and  intjuiries.  althougli  each 
associate  is  assigned  to  a  very  delinite  lield  uf  school  work,  over  which 
he  is  supix)sed  to  exercise  complete  charge.  It  is  explained  that  all  let- 
ters involving  these  special  phases  of  educational  activity  are,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  left  to  the  associates'  office  within  whose  province  the  busi- 
ness of  the  letter  conies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  every  office 
appears  to  be  writing  letters  on  any  subject  whatever,  as  the  inquiries 
happen  to  come  along.     In  the  Cit\-  Superintendent's  office,  for  example, 

(a)  The  City  Superintendent  writes  to  Coulson,  June  11,  1910,  on 

evening  school  teaching  requirements,  matters  belonging 
either  to  the  associate  in  special  charge  of  evening  schools, 
or  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

(b)  City    Superintendent    to    Professor    Demarest,    September    15, 

19 10,  on  the  admission  of  a  pupil  to  the  training  school  for 
teachers,   province  of  Associate   Superintendent  Stevens. 

(c)  City    Superintendent    to    Superintendent    Cooley,    October    6, 

1908,  information  on  the  work  in  physical  training,  province 
of  Dr.  Crampton. 

(d)  City   Superintendent  to   Coryell,   April   27,    191 1,   answers   to 

questions  on  physical  training,  province  of  Dr.  Crampton. 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents  as- 
sures me  that  "the  City  Superintendent  is  so  afraid  that  some  little  mat- 
ter will  escape  his  control  that  he  personally  attends  to  a  great  many 
letters  which  should  be  referred  to  my  clerk,  who  is  in  possession  of  all 
necessary  information."  Whether  this  is  absolutely  or  universally  true 
or  not,  the  idea  contained  in  the  associate's  assertion  certainly  indicates 
a  field  for  great  improvement. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  filing  methods 

In  the  main  filing  office,  where  the  correspondence  of  the  City  Su- 
perintendent is  kept.  I  was  told  emphatically  that  a  copy  of  every  letter 
written  on  "school  business"  by  any  Associate  Superintendent  or  Director 
of  Special  Branches,  was  required  sent  to  room  411  and  placed  in  the 
alphabetical  file  there  among  the  original  letters  addressed  to  the  City 
Superintendent  by  persons  whose  names  began  with  the  same  initial. 
The  file  clerk  (Mr.  A.  Savitch).  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  Associate  Su- 
perintendents took  particular  pains  to  impress  it  upon  me  that  this  was 
the  invariable  law  and  actual  custom  throughout  the  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  and  in  the  offices  on  the  sixth  and  ninth  floors,  belonging  to  the 
office  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the  only  exceptions  being  inquiries 
for  information  of  an  unimportant  nature.  In  order  to  assure  himself 
that  the  files  in  this  room,  411,  contained  all  available  correspondence 
on  the  recommendations  under  investigation,  the  writer  made  inquiry 
in  the  offices  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents.  Mr.  Strauben- 
miiller's  clerk  says  she  "keeps  everything  in  her  own  files  till  it  gets  old 
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and  then  sends  it  down  to  room  411."  Nevertheless,  some  recent  cor- 
respondence betNveen  the  City  Superintendent  and  Mr.  Straubenmiiller 
was  found  in  the  alphabetical  file  in  room  411.  Mr.  Edson's  clerk  says 
he  makes  a  carbon  copy  "when  he  remembers  to,"  and  that  "the  clerks 
can't  always  take  the  time  to  put  in  carbons.''  The  clerk  of  the  office  in 
charge  of  District  Superintendent  Albert  Shiels,  who  conducts  the 
evening  school  work  for  Associate  Superintendent  J.  H.  Haaren,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, states  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  his  office,  and  never  has 
been,  to  send  copies  of  letters  to  the  main  file  of  the  City  Superintendent. 
This  office  has  a  correspondence  of  its  own,  running  back  to  1902, 
amounting  to  20,000  or  25,000  letters.  Many  letters,  however,  from 
this  office  are  to  be  seen  in  alphabetical  file  in  room  411. 

Letters  frequently  remain  in  the  office  to  which  they  were  re- 
ferred, through  the  neglect  of  the  clerk  to  send  back  letters  requested  to 
be  returned. 

One  Associate  Superintendent  says :  'T  take  pains  to  make  an  extra 
copy  of  everything  that  goes  to  other  offices  here,  or  else  I  would  never 
see  it  again." 

The  clerk  in  Mr.  Straubenmiiller's  office  has  a  special  file  of  material 
bearing  on  the  course  of  study,  one  on  vocational  schools,  and  another 
on  classes  for  defectives. 

The  file  clerk  in  room  411  maintains  that  all  letters  pertaining  to  a 
given  recommendation  are  together  in  this  alphabetical  file  if  anything 
whatever  on  the  recommendation  is  there. 

Locating  original  documents 

In  many  cases  lengthy  typewritten  reports  of  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents' committees  have  resulted  from  correspondence,  in  which  case 
the  letters  may  or  may  not  be  filed  with  the  final  reports  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  that  board.  Again,  many  original  letters  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  an  Associate  Superintendent,  disappeared 
after  being  used  as  exhibits  in  litigation. 

Examination  of  letters 
Methods  employed 

In  any  office  the  plan  pursued  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 
fa)   The    correspondence    covering   a    given   time   period   was    re- 
quested, 
Cb)   The  letters  were  read,  word  for  word, 
(c)   A  separate  slip  was  prepared  for  each  letter,  showing: 

(i)  Writer. 

(2)  Addressee. 

(3)  Subject-matter. 

(4)  Date 

(5)  Reference  to  other  office,  if  any. 

(6)  Date  of  answer. 
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The  slips  and  their  manner  of  preparation  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Size,  3^  X  4^. 

Writer,  upper  lefthand   corner. 

Addressee,  upper  righthand  corner. 

Date,  upper  righthand  comer. 

Titles  of  persons  mentioned  indicated  by  small  letters  preceding  names.' 

d.s. — District  superintendent. 

pr. — Principal. 

t. — Teacher. 

bd.  of  ed. — Member  of  board  of  education. 

l.s.b. — Member  local  school  board. 

b.f. — In  upper  righthand  corner  indicates  that  the  character  of  the  letter 
is  such  that  its  dictation  could  be  avoided  or  the  labor  of  its  writing 
could  be  appreciably  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  blank  form. 

Subject-matter,  center. 

Date  of  answer,  lower  lefthand  corner. 

Reference    (ref),   in  lower  lefthand  corner. 

Special  notation,  bottom  of  slip   (if  any). 

Incoming  letters,  white  slips. 

Outgoing  letters,  yellow  slips. 

(d)    In  addition  to  the  letters,  supplementary  data  were  gathered  in 
many  cases  from : 

(i)   Printed  minutes  of  the  board  of  education  and  board  of  superintendents' 
committees. 

(2)  The  educational  charter  and  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  published 

together  under  the  title  "A  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

(3)  Statements  of  officers;  no  remarks  by   "the  man   on  the   street"  are  con- 

sidered in  this  report. 

Summary  of  letters  examined 

1.  In  the  alphabetical  file  in  room  411,  known 

as  "City  Superintendent's"  or  "Dr.  Max- 
well's file,"  a  preliminary  count  was 
made    of     1,000  letters.     See  Table  7,  and  figure. 

2.  This  was  followed  by  an  analysis  of  letters 

following  in  the  file  to  the  number  of.  .    817  letters.     See  Table  8,  and  figure. 

3.  In   room   517,   one   month's   correspondence 

of  Associate  Superintendent  E.  L.  Stev- 
ens         617  letters.     See  Table  9,  and  figure. 

4.  In    room    510    the    contents    of    Associate 

Superintendent    T.     S.    O'Brien's    file..  1,781  letters.  See  Table  10,  and  figure. 

Total     4,211  letters. 

Coimt  of  1000  letters 

As  already  explained,  several  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents, 
District  Superintendents,  Directors  of  Special  Branches  and  other  offi- 
cers under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  file  copies  of  their  correspondence  in  room  411.  The  first 
1,000  letters,  taken  as  they  were  filed,  from  Aa  to  Bz,  are  tabulated  with 

*  Associate  city  superintendents'  names  are  written  without  titles  and  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  slips,  the  surnames  of  these  officers  are 
stamped  on  the  slips  by  means  of  their  signature  stamps.  The  slips  belonging  to  classi- 
fications having  the  greatest  representation  are  stamped  with  the  labels  "Subordinate," 
"Information,"  "Permission,"  etc.,  which  will  be  explained  later. 
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reference  to  writer  and  subject  matter  to  the  extent  of  the  following 
distinctions  shown  in  the  table  : 


Table  7 
TABLE  OF  1,000  LETTERS  IN  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  FILE. 

Oificers. 

To  the   city  superintendent 

From   the   city   superintendent 

Written  by  assoc.  city  superintendents 
Written  by  district  superintendents. . 
Written  by  director  physical  training 
Written  by  assoc.   dir.   physical    train. 

Written  by  director    sewing    

Written  by  director    music    

Written  by  sec    board    superintend's 

Written  by  chief  clerk  

Written  by  assignment  clerk  

Total    602  215  146  37        1,000 

The  602  letters  under  the  caption  "General"  pertain  to  school  mat- 
ters of  a  general  nature.  The  216  letters  headed  "Information  Only" 
deal  with  questions,  answers  to  which  did  not  require  authority,  expert 
pedagogical  knowledge,  or  the  services  beyond  those  of  an  intelligent 
clerk.  The  146  letters  listed  under  "Blank  Forms,"  are  all  adapted  to 
the  use  of  blanks  prepared  for  the  special  purposes  in  question.  The 
37  letters  entitled  "Permission"  are  requests,  with  one  exception,  for 
the  personal  permission  of  the  City  Superintendent  on  matters  which 
should  be  decided  by  administrative  routine.  A  glance  at  the  totals  at 
the  bottom  of  this  table  shows  that  a  most  liberal  apportionment  of  the 
correspondence  would  give  only  60%  (602  of  1,000)  to  that  class  of 
letters  which  could  possibly  require  authority  or  expert  pedagogical 
knowledge,  taking  no  account  of  the  letters  among  these  602  which 
could  be  attended  to  by  subordinates.  The  remaining  398  letters 
(215+146+37)  could  have  been  kept  out  of  the  office  of  the  City 
Superintendent  by  the  services  of  an  efficient  clerk,  or  the  judicious  use 
of  blank  forms  and  by  proper  administrative  routine.  It  can  also  be 
seen  that  over  one-fifth  (215  of  1,000)  of  the  letters  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  method  of  collecting  and  dispensing  information  of 
a  clerical  nature.  The  146  blank-form  letters  are  not  all  dictated,  but 
they  are  all  written  out  on  the  typewriter,  and  the  saving  of  time  which 
the  use  of  blank  forms  would  effect  is  sufficient  argument  for  making 
a  separate  classification  of  these  letters.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  City 
Superintendent  received  or  wrote  36-of  the  37  recorded  cases  where  per- 
mission was  involved. 
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Count  of  a  group  of  1000  letters  in  city  superintendent's  oflBlce 


602 

or    ^ 


Figure  for  Table  7 

Entire  circle  represents  1000  letters  as  fovind  in  the  files. 
The  segments  indicate  percentages;  e.g.,  602=60%. 
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Detailed  analysis  of  letters 

The  analysis  of  817  odd  letters  in  the  main  fihng  room  of  the  City 
Superintendent  resulted  in  the  findings  shown  by  the  following  table. 
All  letters  listed  in  this  report  are  tabulated  according  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  each  classification  written  by  the  office,  rather  than  in  the 
order  of  the  total  number  of  letters  in  each  class.  This  manner  of  tabu- 
lating will  show  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  various  sorts  of  corre- 
spondence, arranged  in  decreasing  order  of  the  frequency  of  letters 
sent  out.  The  outgoing  mail  is  selected  because  each  office  has  a  more 
definite  control  over  the  letters  which  it  writes  than  over  those  which 
it  received. 

Table  8.     City  superintendent's  letters 

Character  of  Communication. 
Letters  which  could  be  disposed  of  by  a  subordinate 
Belonging  properly  to  the  business  of  the  city  supt. 

Unavoidable  matters   of  minor   importance 

Information  not  requiring  authority  or  expert  opinion 

Matters  requiring  no  written  answer 

Important  matters  showing  no  record  of  any  answer 

or  action  

Letters  other  than  answers  dictated  by  the  city  supt. 

Permission  of  the   city  superintendent 

In  behalf  of  friends 

Total    501  316  817 

This  table  shows  that  nearly  one-half  (41.1%)  of  these  letters  could 
be  disposed  of  by  a  subordinate.  To  the  75  letters  in  the  first  item  the 
55  letters  on  clerical  information  are  added,  making  130  out  of  316  writ- 
ten, or  41.1%.  It  is  important  to  note  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  letters 
written  deal  with  clerical  information  already  defined  (55  out  of  316, 
or  17.4%).  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  let- 
ters sent  out  appear  to  have  been  written  on  the  City  Superintendent's 
own  initiative — 29  out  of  316,  or  9.2%.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  any 
officer  in  a  supervisory  school  position  would  receive  a  flood  of  corre- 
spondence, and  that  a  large  part  of  his  own  letter-writing  would  be  con- 
cerned in  answering  letters  of  others:  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
chief  executive  officer  should  initiate  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  letters 
he  writes.  The  items  of  the  table  are  further  explained  and  illustrated 
in  the  following  classification : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LETTERS  THAT  COULD  BE  DISPOSED  OF  BY 

SUBORDINATES 

That  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  main  office  of  the  City  Su- 
perintendent, to  which  subordinates  could  and  should  attend,  can  be 
grouped  in  eight  subdivisions : 
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Character  of  a  second  group  of  817  letters  in  city  superintendent's  file 


Figure  for  Table  8 
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superintendent. 
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1.  Matter  of  supervision  belonging  properly  to  high-salaried  officers 

subordinate  to  the  City  Superintendent,  such  as  Associate  City 
Superintendents,  District  Superintendents,  and  the  Directors 
of  Special  Branches. 

2.  Complaints  about  circumstances  affecting  individual  pupils.    From 

this  "irate  parent"  class  of  complaints  are  excluded  those 
which  would  concern  the  conditions  of  any  number  of  pupils, 
the  right  or  wrong  of  any  general  state  of  affairs,  or  grave 
charges  against  teachers  and  principals. 

3.  Appeals   for  reversal  of  decisions  adverse  to  the  individual  re- 

questing such  action. 

(a)  From  teachers. 

(b)  From  pupils  or  their  parents. 

4.  Requests  for  the  permission  of  the  City  Superintendent,  generally 

to  visit  another  school,  or  to  have  a  speaker  address  the  pupils 
at  the  morning  exercises. 

5.  Requests,  for  information. 

(a)  Requiring  the  attention  of  a  subordinate  office-head. 

(Under  this  head  are  classed  cases  where  the  head 
of  an  ofifice  is  asked  to  give  a  description  of  the 
work  carried  on,  or  to  pass  judgment  on  ques- 
tions.) 

(b)  Requiring  the  attention  of  no  one  but  an  office-boy  or  a 

clerk.     Questions  such  as  : 

How  can  I  become  a  teacher  in. New  York? 
What  are  the  high  school  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation ?    Entrance  ? 
Requirements  for  training  school? 

6.  Letters  in  behalf  of  individual  candidates,  teachers,  etc.     Letters 

of  personal  recomm.endation. 

7.  Concerning  principals'  and  teachers'  reports  on  attendance,  non- 

promotion,  etc. 

(a)  Asking  for  directions  in  filling  out  blanks. 

(b)  Asking  for  replenishment  of  the  principal's  supply  of 

blanks  on  hand. 

8.  Miscellaneous  and  occasional  letters  not  contained  in  the  above 

groups. 

Examples  of  these  letters  are  shown  in  Appendix  C,  page  869. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  INFORMATION  LETTERS  IN  GRAPHIC  FORM 
How  a  request  for  information  passed  through  several  hands 

Figure  A 
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THIS  CASE  REQUIRED: 

I  business  man 
I  $5500  office  head 

1  $10,000  superintendent 
Clerk  to  carry  letter  from 

board  member  to  sec- 
retary. 

Clerk  to  carry  letter  from  secre 
tary  to  city  superintendent. 

Seven  days'  time. 

2  sheets  engraved  letter  paper 
a  cents  postage. 


SHOULD  REQUIRE: 

I  $1800  clerk 
I  printed  circular 
I  manila  envelope 
ic  postage 
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(Information,  Clerical) 

17  West  io8th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Bruce, 

Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  desirous  of  taking  up  the  study  of  German  and  Spanish  languages.  But 
I  find  the  charges  of  the  language  schools  rather  expensive.  I  write  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  you  can  give  me  some  idea  of  how  or  where  I  can  get  good  instruction  in 
these  branches  outside  of  those  private  schools. 

If  this  is  not  in  your  department,  will  you  kindly  pass  it  to  the  right  person? 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)   Myrtle  de  Montes. 
February  i8th,  1910. 


BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

New  York 

February  21,  1910. 

Dr.  Wiluam  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir: 

Dr.  Bruce  has  forwarded  to  me  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mrs.  Myrtle  de  Montes, 
No.  17  West  io8th  Street,  New  York,  in  reference  to  the  study  of  the  German  and 
Spanish  languages,  with  the  request  that  it  be  presented  to  the  proper  person  for 
reply.  Will  you  kindly  answer  Mrs.  Montes'  letter?  I  would  suggest  that  a  copy  of 
your  reply  be  sent  to  Dr.  Bruce. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  E.  Palmer, 

Enclosure.  Secretary  Board  of  Education. 


ER  February  25,  1910. 

Your  letter  of  February  18  addressed  to  Commissioner  Bruce,  with  regard  to 
classes  in  German  and  Spanish,  has  been  referred  to  me. 

In  reply  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  German  and  Spanish  are  taught  in  the  evening  high 
schools.     I  enclose  a  list  of  these  schools. 

Truly  yours, 

(Not  signed). 

City  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  de  Montes. 
(Enclosure.) 
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Figure  B 

An  Inquirer  requests  some  information  pertaining  to  a  department  which  has  a  special 
director  and  stenographic  help  capable  of  caring  for  the  inquiry.  Instead  of  utilizing 
this  help  the  superintendent  answers  the  letter  in  his  own  office. 
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Unavoidable  matters  of  minor  importance 

By  this  title  a  group  of  letters  is  indicated  which  officials  in  school 
administrative  positions  are  bound  to  receive,  and  which  they  are  bound 
to  answer  or  acknowledge  in  some  way : 

Invitations  to  graduation  exercises. 

Invitations  to  make  addresses. 

Invitations  to  lunch  and  dinner  with  representatives  of  other 
schools,  organizations,  etc. 

.\cknowledgments  of  books  and  pamphlets  sent  by  authors,  pub- 
lishers, or  professional  friends. 

Requests  for  interviews. 

Letters  of  introduction  for  out-of-town  visitors. 

Information  not  requiring  authority  or  expert  opinion 

These  letters,  while  in  a  class  by  themselves,  belong  to  the  group 
w^hich  should  go  to  subordinates : 

Admission  requirements. 

Graduation  requirements. 

Course  of  study  circular  requested. 

^Manner  of  obtaining  licenses. 

Time,  place,  and  nature  of  examinations. 

Requests  for  printed  reports. 

Unanswered  matters  of  importance 

\^ery  positive  statements  were  made  by  the  City  Superintendent's 
stenographers  that  all  matters  were  attended  to  carefully,  without  any 
exceptions  whatever,  although  in  many  cases  consideration  given  con- 
sisted of  oral  conferences  and  conversations.  The  file  clerk  states  that 
in  any  case  memoranda  of  all  action  resulting  from  corresf)ondence  are 
appended  to  the  letters  in  question,  in  that  the  word  "file"  written  on 
letter  margins,  without  other  comment,  indicates  that  the  letter  was 
placed  in  the  file  without  being  answered.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
disposal  of  many  minor  matters  is  indicated  on  letter  margins  when  no 
answer  is  filed  with  the  original  letter,  it  can  scarcely  be  assumed  that 
letters  of  the  character  shown  in  the  following  table  could  have  been  at- 
tended to  without  some  annotation  to  that  effect  being  appended  or  writ- 
ten in  the  margins. 

1.  Attempts  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  other  city  departments  and 

outside  organizations. 

2.  Plans  and  propositions,  such  as 

Eye-memor}'  work. 

Establishment  of  a  statistical  bureau. 

Testing  8B  classes  each  term. 

Use  of  foreign  educational  films. 


I 
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3.  Serious  complaints. 

4.  Attempts  to  secure  special  information: 

School  mortality. 
Retardation. 
Defectives,  etc. 

5.  Relating  to  salary  schedules. 

6.  Supervision  of  Associates  and  Directors  of  Special  Branches. 

7.  Miscellaneous. 

Samples  are  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
E.  L.  STEVENS 

Six  hundred  odd  letters,  comprising  one  month's  correspondence  of 
the  Associate  Superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools,  were  analyzed, 
and  the  findings  are  tabulated  below : 

Table  9.    Correspondence  of  Associate  Supt.  E.  L.  Stevens 

Character  of  Communication. 

Properly  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  L.  S 

Belonging   elsewhere    

Unauthoritative    information     

Requiring    no   answer    i 

Reports  of  visits   

Important  matters  not  answered 

Matters  of  courtesj' 

Absence  of  teachers   

Unavoidable  minor  matters 

In  behalf  of  applicants  

328  285  613 

The  tabulation  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  letters  belonged  in 
subordinate  offices.  In  this  class  are  included,  of  the  total  number,  613. 
130  letters  belonging  elsewhere,  107  referring  to  clerical  information, 
and  27  concerning  teachers"  absences,  purely  a  routine  matter,  264  out 
of  613,  or  43.19c.  Further,  it  is  seen  that  the  matter  of  clerical  infor- 
mation is  very  prominent  in  the  correspondence  of  this  office,  amount- 
ing to  I7.5%- 

The  classifications  into  which  the  letters  are  grouped  in  these  tables 
are  determined  entirely  by  the  character  of  the  correspondence.  Since 
this  varies  greatly,  from  office  to  office,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  the  letters  in  one  file  fit  a  preconceived  grouping,  and  the  fact  that 
the  items  of  Tables  8.  9  and  10  are  all  different  bears  out  this  point. 

The  distribution  of  the  613  letters  in  the  classes  listed  in  the  table 
was  made  wnth  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr.  Stevens,  who  feels  very 


Sent 

Received. 

Out. 

Total. 

40 

1.58 

198 

80 

50 

130 

60 

47 

107 

55 

34 

34 

34 

21 

21 

6 

II 

17 

15 

12 

27 

7 

6 

13 

ID 

I 
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One  month's  correspondence  of  an  associate  city  superintendent  of  schools 


Figure  for  Table  9 

The  entire  circle  represents  613  letters. 

Shaded  segments  show  work  which  should  never  come  to  this  office 
intenden't?  wo?k!  ^'^^  *^^  """"^  "^^'^  interpretation  of  what  should  constitute  a  super- 
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keenly  that  his  office  is  flooded  with  correspondence  of  a  purely  clerical 
nature,  seriously  menacing  the  progress  of  his  supervisory  work.  His 
repeated  statements  corroborate  at  the  present  writing  his  standpcjint 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  City  Superintendent  four  years  ago,  in  which 
he  says : 

"I  have  been  kept  at  my  desk  so  much  and  have  been  obliged  to  take  so  much  time 
in  work  of  a  purely  clerical  nature,  that  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  touch  with  the  high 
schools." 

This  officer  states  that  he  has  no  time  to  read  or  study  the  reports  of 
visits  made  b}^  teachers  to  classes  other  than  their  own. 

The  third  office  in  which  correspondence  was  examined  in  detail  is 
that  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  T.  S.  O'Brien.  The  letters  here 
analyzed  number  nearly  i,8oo,  and  cover  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years.  Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the  detailed  examination  of 
Dr.  O'Brien's  letters,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  general  character  of 
the  correspondence  in  the  three  offices  thus  far  investigated.  There  is  a 
remarkable  persistence  in  the  proportion  of  letters  dealing  with  routine 
matters  in  all  three  offices,  the  percentages  being  41,  43  and  43.  In 
addition  to  the  routine  letters,  17%  of  Dr.  O'Brien's  correspondence 
concerned  business  belonging  to  other  offices.  Summarizing  the  totals 
of  the  two  previous  tables,  together  with  the  tabulation  to  follow,  we 
obtain  a  tabulation  based  on  a  division  of  all  correspondence  into  three 
main  classes : 

1.  Matters  of  evident  and  probable  importance  reasonably  belong- 

ing to  supervisory  offices. 

2.  Unimportant  though  unavoidable  matters,  described  on  page  798. 

3.  Matters  belonging  elsew'here.     See  page  798. 

Table  10.     Summary  of  outgoing  mail 

Room. 
411  517         510 

Number  of  Letters  Per 

Character  of  Correspondence.           , * ,  Total.    Cent. 

Important    114          158          262  534        31 .4 

Minor    j2           18          199  289        17.0 

Total  belonging  to  office 186  176         461  823        48.4 

Belong  elsewhere  130  109         638         877        51 .6 

Total    316         285       1,099       i"00      100. o 

This  tabulation  shows  that  over  one-half  of  the  letters  written  by 
these  offices  are  out  of  place  and  unnecessary  under  efficient  manage- 
ment. In  considering  the  outgoing  letters  only,  we  eliminate  the  argu- 
ment that  an  office  has  no  control  over  the  letters  it  receives.  By  includ- 
ing the  minor  unavoidable  correspondence  in  the  class  belonging  to  the 
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Outgoing  mail,  offices  of  city  superintendent  of  schools 


and  two  associates 


Figure  for  Table  lo 

in  these  offlcest^ATsupJSdeTts^onc'em^^^^^^  ^^^*  A^"^**  »>«  '^"^^ 

minor  matters.  concemea  could  also  be  relieved  from  most  of  the 
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office  we  answer  the  argument  that  school  officials  are  obliged  to  give 
their  attention  to  every  one  who  addresses  them.  Taking  all  this  into 
account,  we  still  find  over  50%  of  the  letters  to  be  unwarranted  and  in- 
trusions upon  the  time  of  high-salaried  officials. 

Analysis  of  correspondence 

"Office  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools." 

Room  510 

Office  of  Associate  City  Superintendent 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  O'Brien. 

The  head  of  this  office  holds  the  offices : 

1.  Division   Superintendent,   in  which   capacity  he  has  supervision 

over: 

School  division  No.  3 

School  districts  10,  11,  14  and  18 

26  day  elementary  schools 

25  buildings 

25  principals 

I  teacher  in  charge 
21  assistants  to  principal 
844  teachers 

5  clerks  with  the  title  of  additional  teachers 
34,505  pupils  registered  September  30,  1910 
30,101  average  daily  attendance  for  September,  1910. 

2.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  which  body  he  is 

(a)  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Management. 

(b)  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Text-books,  Libraries  and 

Supplies. 

The  correspondence  of  Dr.  O'Brien's  office,  from  January,  1909,  to 
August,  191 1,  inclusive,  comprises  1,781  letters,  which  may  be  grouped 
as  follows : 

Table  11.    Summary  of  correspondence 

Office  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  T.  S.  O'Brien 

Number  of  Letters. 

Subject  Matter.  , * > 

Received.    Sent.     Total. 

General    350  679       1,029 

Absences  of  teachers   116  221          ZZ7 

Invitations,     acknowledgments      and     other     minor 

matters    I34  I99         ZiZ 

Requiring  no  answer   82  82 

Total    682       1,099       1.781 
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This  summary  shows,  before  further  examination,  that  nearly  one- 
fifth  (iS.S^cj)  of  the  total  correspondence  deals  with  teachers'  absences, 
a  routine  matter  long  under  discussion,  which  should  be  adjusted  auto- 
matically, without  taking  the  attention  of  such  an  officer,  or  coming  into 
his  office  in  any  way. 

In  passing,  the  nature  of  the  82  letters  requiring  no  answer  may  be 
seen  from  the  table. 

]Many  of  these  letters  are  important,  and  deal  with  vital  matters;  but 
the  S2  particular  communications  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
no  reply. 

Table  12.    Letters  requiring  no  answer 

Acknowledgments  16  Drawings  by  pupils 2   f 

Reports  on  attendance 13  Telephones    

Text  books 10  "School  Problems"    .  . 

Notices  of  meetings 8  Simplified  spelling    . .  . 

Inspection  of  teaching 6  Departmental  teaching 

Appointment  of  teachers 4  Attendance  data 

Consolidation  of  classes 3  "E"  class   

Vacant  positions  2  Furniture    

Retirement    . 2  Return  of  teacher.  .  .  . 

Anglicising  foreign  names 2  Supplies 


School  paper 

Truancy   , 

Defectives    

Complaint    

Agreeing  in  opinion, 


Total 82 

General  correspondence 

The  thousand  odd  letters  of  a  general  nature — the  first  item  of  the 
summary  on  page  803 — represent  a  wide  range  of  activities,  which  are 
grouped  in  the  numerical  order  of  the  number  of  letters  sent  out  on  each 
subject.    The  outgoing  mail  was  chosen  because 

1.  All  letters  written  by  the  office  are  filed  there. 

2.  Many  letters  received  are  filed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  control  of  the  office  over  letters  written  is  more  significant 
than  that  exercised  over  incoming  letters. 
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Table  13.     Table  of  general  correspondence 

Letters    Letters 

Group.                      Subject.                                                      Received.  Sent.  Total. 

1.  Accidents   to  pupils 6          100  106 

2.  Litigation     8            76  84 

3.  Consolidation  of  classes 17            40  57 

4.  Candidacy  of  individuals  for  higher  positions....            60            30  90 

5.  Health  and  hygiene  39            30  69 

6.  "D"  and   "E"  classes  and  special  activities 14           30  44 

7.  Removal   of  furniture 12            26  38 

8.  Summons  6           26  32 

9.  Ratings  of  teachers   5           26  31 

ID.     Anglicization  of  foreign  names 3            24  27 

11.  Building,  alteration  and  repairs 15            19  34 

12.  Vacancies,  placing  of  substitutes,  etc 7            18  25 

13.  Equipment  19            17  36 

14.  Supervision    24            17  41 

15.  Transfer  of  teachers   11            15  26 

16.  Information  9            15  24 

17.  Criticism  of  teaching  observed 3            15  18 

18.  Text-books    6            14  20 

19.  Teachers'    salaries    17            13  30 

20.  School   functions,   exhibitions,  etc 3            12  15 

21.  Compulsory    education    6            11  17 

22.  Sites . .            10  10 

23.  Curriculum    10            10  20 

24.  Reports  on  attendance,  etc 8            10  18 

25.  Relating   to   individual    pupils 6             9  15 

26.  Appointments  of  teachers  from  the  eligible  lists. .              8             9  17 

27.  Schoolmasters'    club    3             5  8 

28.  Policies  and  opinions    4             4  8 

29.  Supplies    . .              2  2 

30.  School  lunches  4             i  5 

31.  Miscellaneous   17            45  62 

350          679  1,029 
Examples  are  shown  in  Appendix  E. 

This  table  of  general  correspondence,  taken  as  an  index  of  the  work 
done  by  this  office,  shows  that  Dr.  O'Brien's  activities  cover  more  than 
thirty  distinct  phases  of  school  administration.  A  redistribution  of  the 
groups  of  letters  representing  these  different  phases  of  work  results  in 
the  following  table,  showing  the  character  of  business  belonging  in  this 

office,  work  of  a  routine  nature,  and  work  belonging  distinctly  to  other 
offices  and  bureaus. 
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Table  14.    Correspondence  written  by  Associate   City  Superintendent  T. 

S.  O'Brien 

Number  of 
Character  of  Correspondence.  Group.    Letters.        Total. 

1.  Belonging  in  associate's  office — 

a.  Consolidation  of  classes 3  40 

b.  In  behalf  of  candidates 4  30 

c.  Health  of  pupils   5  21 

d.  Summons 8  26 

e.  Anglicization   of   foreign   names 10  24 

f.  Supervisory  orders   14  17 

g.  Classroom    criticism 17  15 

h.  Text-books    18  14 

i.  Curriculum    23  10 

j.  Principals'    reports    24  10 

k.  Schoolmasters'    club    27  5 

1.  Policies  and  opinions    28  4 

m.  School    lunches    30  i 

n.  Miscellaneous    . .  45 

262 

2.  Routine   Matters — 

a.  Teachers''  absences    . .  221 

b.  Accidents  to  pupils   i  100 

c.  Litigation   2  76 

d.  Teachers'   ratings    9  26 

e.  Placing  substitutes    12  18 

f.  Transferring  teachers    15  15 

g.  Teachers'  salaries   17  13 

h.  Teachers'  appointments    26  9 

478 

3.  Belonging  distinctly  to  other  offices — 

a.  Special    "D-E"    classes 6  30 

b.  Removing  furniture    7  26 

c  Alterations   and  repairs    li  19 

d.  Equipment  of  classrooms  13  17 

e.  Compulsory  education  21  ll 

f.  School  sites  2  10 

g.  School  supplies    29  2 

115 

4     Subordinate  matters — 

a.  Information     16  15 

b.  School  exhibitions,  etc 20  12 

c.  Health   of   pupils    S  9 

d.  Relating  to  individual  pupils 25  g 

45 

5.     Unavoidable  mmor  matters 199 

Grand  total 1,099 
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Character  of  1099  letters  written  by  an  associate  city  superintendent  of 

schools 


Figiire  for  Table  14 

w  Entire'circle  represents  1099  outgoing  letters.    The  shaded  outline  of  the  circle  repre- 
sents the  letters  which  should  be  taken  care  of  elsewhere  as  listed  in  Table  14,  page  806. 
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n.  Analysis  of  correspondence  in  the  office  of  the  city  superintendentjof 

schools 

Conclusions 

Significant  findings  from  the  analysis  of  correspondence 

1.  Scarcity  of  pedagogical  letters 

Letters  dealing  with  such  topics  as  teaching,  studying,  course  of 
study,  lessons,  recitations,  text-books  and  other  strictly  pedagogical  mat- 
ters are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  files,  comprising  less  than  5%  of  all 
letters  written. 

Table  15.    Table  of  strictly  pedagogical  letters 

OMcer.  Total. 

City   superintendent    316 

Associate  Stevens 285 

Associate  O'Brien   1,099 

Total    1,700  73  4.29 

2.  Routine  work  the  chief  occupation 

Letters  indicating  work  which  is  purely  of  a  routine  and  clerical  na- 
ture predominate  in  offices  designed  to  perform  pedagogical  functions. 
A  part  of  this  work  requires  the  exercise  of  some  authority  and  knowl- 
edge, but  of  a  much  less  expensive  character.  A  part  of  this  work  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  much  less  expensive  though  in  no  way  less  efficient 
authority  and  knowledge  than  that  now  bestowed  upon  it,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  requires  the  attention  of  no  one  but  clerks.  In  Dr. 
O'Brien's  office  the  letters  representing  work  belonging  to  lower-salar- 
ied authorities  amount  to  478  of  1,099  letters  written,  or  43.4%.  The 
letters  dealing  with  or  representing  work  belonging  to  an  information 
clerk  amount  to  17.4%  in  the  office  of  Associate  City  Superintendent 
E.  L.  Stevens,  and  comprise  over  one-fifth  (21.5%)  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent's letters. 

That  portion  of  this  clerical  work  which  is  controlled  by  excessively 
expensive  though  by  no  means  over-efficient  management  consists  of  the 
following  routine  processes: 

The  routine  process  of : 

1.  Placing  candidates  for  teaching  positions  on  the  eligible  list. 

2.  Assigning  teachers  thus  listed  to  particular  schools. 

3.  Transferring  teachers  from  one  school  to  another. 

4.  Approving  the  services  of  teachers  at  various  stages  in  their  career. 

5.  Promoting  teachers  from  one  salary  schedule  to  another. 

6.  Retiring  teachers  from  active  service. 
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Letters  of  city  superintendent  and  two  associates 


Figure  for  Table  15 

The  small  segment  shows  the  proportion  of  all  correspondence  devoted  to  actual  teach- 
ing and  school-room  business.  No  contention  is  made  that  the  entire  circle  should  be 
pedagogical,  since  much  administrative  correspondence  is  necessary. 
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y.  Approving  and  disapproving  of  teachers'  leaves  of  absence,  ex- 
cusing tardiness,  etc. 

8.  Obtaining  data   from  principals   to   supplement   incomplete   and 

otherwise  unsatisfactory  reports. 

9.  Considering  appeals  for  reversals  of  decisions  disadvantageous  to 

individual  teachers. 

10.  Collecting  information  for  actual  or  probable  litigation. 

11.  Investigating  complaints  about  matters  affecting  individual  pupils. 

That  portion  of  the  routine  work  belonging  properly  to  clerks  con- 
sists largely  in  the  disposal  of  requests  for  various  sorts  of  informa- 
tion, which  in  these  offices  are  answered  by  letters  dictated  by  the  super- 
intendents or  by  their  stenographers,  in  any  case  an  improper  division 
of  labor. 

Regarding  this  whole  matter  of  routine  and  clerical  work  in  the 
offices  of  pedagogical  experts,  the  statements  made  repeatedly  to  the 
school  inquiry  examiner  by  several  Associate  City  Superintendents  are 
to  the  effect : 

That  routine  work  keeps  the  Associate  City  Superintendents  at  their 
desks  sometimes  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  when  they  should  be  in 
schools,  putting  their  pedagogical  abilities  to  some  use. 

That  routine  work  leaves  them  no  time  to  give  due  consideration, 
while  at  their  desks,  to  the  higher  pedagogical  functions  they  are  paid  to 
perform. 

That  the  routine  work  is  itself  clumsily  apportioned  and  managed, 
requiring  not  only  clerical  but  actual  office-boy  duties  on  the  part  of 
Associate  City  Superintendents  in  the  circulation  of  involved  papers 
among  the  various  offices. 

That  the  routine  work  could  far  better  be  performed  by  subordinates 
in  charge  of  a  given  phase  of  work  throughout  the  whole  city,  instead 
of  the  present  inefficient  apportionment  by  school  divisions  and  districts.* 

That,  in  the  attempt  to  hurry  through  the  routine  work,  much  of  it 
is  delegated  to  clerks,  generally  incompetent,  whose  services  are  often 
far  from  helpful. 

That  each  office  attempts  to  take  care  of  all  inquiries  addressed  to  it, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  the  particular  inquiry  may  be 
the  specialty  of  the  office  next  door.  The  City  Superintendent  dictates 
answers  to  inquiries  concerning  only  the  departments,  for  example,  of 
compulsory  education  or  physical  training,  each  already  provided  with 
high-salaried  directors. 

That  Associate  City  Superintendents  are  obliged  to  spend  high- 
priced  time  collecting  and  dictating  information  which  could  be  kept  on 
hand  in  cheaply  printed  leaflets  and  bulletins,  and  could  be  dispatched 
by  a  clerk. 

*  Since  the  writing  of  this  report  there  has  been  some  redistribution  of  work. 
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P/JSS£S    JUDGMENT 


Figure     C 

In  this  case:  Teacher  reported  to  principal;  Principal  reported  to  board  of  superin- 
tendents; Board  refers  matter  to  committee  on  school  management;  Chairman  of  com- 
mittee writes  to  district  superintendent;  District  superintendent  replies. 
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Tardiness  of  a  teacher 

Department  of  Education,  The  City  of  New  York. 

To  the  Board  of  Superintendents : 

The  undersigned  hereby  makes  application  for  excuse  of  unavoidable  lateness  on 
Sept.  13,  191 1,  caused  by  cat  being  caught  in  air-duct  leading  to  furnace,  when  no  one 
else  was  at  home  to  release  him.     Number  of  minutes  late,  5  (five). 

(Signed)  Mary  A.  Nolan,  P.  S.  155,  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

This  is  to  certify  that,  in  my  belief,  the  foregoing  lateness  was  unavoidable. 
(Signed)  George  Millard  Davison*  (title).  Principal  P,  S.  155,  District  36.  Date, 
Sept.  18,   1911.*    To  be  signed  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  school. 


September  22nd,  191 1. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Franklin, 

District  Superintendent. 

Dear  Mr.  Franklin:  Principal  Davison  (P.  S.  155,  Brooklyn)  endorses  the  appli- 
cation of  Mary  A.  Nolan  for  excuse  for  of  her  tardiness  on  the  13th  inst,  because 
her  cat  having  been  caught  in  an  air-duct  leading  to  the  furnace  when  no  one  else  was 
at  home  to  release  him. 

Kindly  favor  the  Board  with  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Davison's  endorse- 
ment.    Thanking  you,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed)   Thomas  S.   O'Brien, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Management. 


Department  of  Education,   City  of  New  York,  Office  of  School  Districts  32  and  36, 
856  Quincy  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1911. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  O'Brien, 
Associate  Superintendent, 
City  of  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Brien: 

Your  letter  in  re  George  Millard  Davison,  Mary  A.  Nolan,  an  air  duct,  and  a  cat, 
received. 

While  I  have  always  known  a  cat  was  something  of  an  air  duct,  I  know  nothing 
about  this  particular  cat.  I  do  know  however  that  Principal  Davison  and  Miss  Nolan 
have  been  having  a  cat  and  dog  time  for  the  past  year.  The  Local  Board  was  inclined 
to  take  Miss  Nolan's  view  of  things,  but  I  thought  since  she  wished  it,  that  Miss  Nolan 
and  Mr.  Davison  should  part.  I  believe  her  transfer  has  been  approved  and  put 
through. 

Perhaps  this  letter  will  shed  some  light  on  the  tardiness  and  cat  episode,  and  yet 
it  is  written  without  any  prejudice  (spelled  perjudice  in  the  letter)  against  Mr.  Davi- 
son, who  is  doing  good  work  and  running  a  good  school. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)   C.  E.  Franklin, 
District  Superintendent, 

*  While  this  letter  is  itself  exceptional  rather  than  typical  the  routine  involved  is 
truly  representative. 
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3.  Absence  of  the  use  of  blank  forms: 

An  examination  of  even  a  comparatively  small  number  of  letters  in 
the  files  of  any  of  the  officers  included  in  this  report  reveals  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  many  letters,  some  dictated  by  the  heads  of  offices  them- 
selves, others  written  by  their  stenographers,  without  dictation,  the  labor 
of  which  could  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  completely  eliminated,  by 
a  judicious  use  of  blank  forms.  The  character  of  these  communications 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Table  of  letters  suited  to  the  use  of  blank  forms 

Notification  to  teachers  and  principals. 

I — Appointments  to  the  eligible  list. 
2 — Assignments  to  schools. 

a — Cancellation. 

b — Change. 

3 — Curriculum. 

a — Discontinuance  of  the  subject. 

b — Addition  of  a  subject  to  program  of  school. 

Notice  of  meetings  and  changes  in  time  of  meetings. 

Acknowledgments  of — 

I — General  matter  "will  receive  consideration." 
2 — General  matter  "has  been  referred  to  the  proper  person." 
.    3 — General  matter  "not  coming  within  the  province  of  the  department  has  been 
returned." 
4 — Request  for  information  before  such  is  collected. 
5 — Complaint  before  investigation  is  begun. 
6 — Receipt  of  answer  to  a  foregoing  request. 

Transmittals — 

I — Requests   for  information. 

a — To  be  returned  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer, 
b — To  be  answered  to  the  officer  to  whom  referred. 

2 — Complaints. 

a — For  investigation  and  report  to  officer  originally  addressed. 
b — for  investigation  and  report  to  complainant. 

3— Communications  addressed  to  one  officer  and  referred  to  another. 
Summons. 
Interviews. 

Standing  of  teachers  on  the  eligible  list. 
Rating  of  teachers. 
Reports  from  teachers  and  principals — 

I — Principals'  request  for  report  blanks. 

2 — Report  from  principal,  due  but  not  yet  arrived 

3 — Report  incomplete  or  un?atisfactor>'. 

Requests  and  statements  of  needs — 

I — Building   alterations   and   repairs. 

2 — Equipment  and    supplies. 

3 — Leave  of  absence  of  teachers. 

4 — Transfer  of  teachers. 

5 — Denials  of  requests. 
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Examples  of  form-letters 

From  an  examination  of  the  examples  listed  below  the  feasibility  of 
providing  blank  forms  in  place  of  the  practice  of  dictating  letters  is 
evident : 

"Mrs.  Loretta  C.  Devins,  P.  S.  37,  Borough  of  Manhattan   (Feb.  25,  1910). 

"Dear  Madam :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  or  Superintendents  held  yesterday 
you  were  granted  leave  of  absence,  without  pay,  from  February  ist  until  September 
9th,   1910,  for  restoration  of  health." 

"Mrs.  Charles  O.  Dewey,  Prin.  P.  S.  136.  Borough  of  Brooklyn  (September  29, 
1910). 

"Dear  Sir :  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  cancelled  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Minnie  L.  Feldman  to  temporary  duty  in  your  school  and  have  assigned  her  to  her 
former  duties  in  P.  S.  2,  Brooklyn,  to  take  effect  October  i,  1910." 

"Miss   Margaret  Dike,   19  East  41st   Street. 

"Dear  Madam :  You  have  my  permission  to  absent  yourself  from  your  duties  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  schools  on  April  5th,   1910." 

"Mr.  James  D.  Dillingham,  Principal  Newtown  High  School,  Borough  of  Queens 
(February  15,  1911). 

"Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  held  on  the  9th  instant 
a  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  you  to  increase  the  total  number  of  positions 
in  your  school  to  twenty-nine  by  establishing  therein  one  additional  position  for  a 
junior  teacher  of  English." 

"Mr.  James  G.  Diller,  231  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn    (Oct.  29,  1909)- 
"Permit  me  to  recommend  that  Alma  Beintson  be  excused  from  all  heavy  physio- 
logical  exercises  during  this  term  and  next.      She   should    receive  the  instruction   in 
hygiene." 

Mr.  James  G.  Diller,  231  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn   (Oct.  29,  1909). 

"Dear  Sir :  You  have  doubtless  received  notice  of  your  appointment  as  a  teacher 
of  shop  work  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  take  effect 
Nov.  I.  1909.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  held  on  the  21st  instant 
a  resolution  was  adopted  assigning  you  to  duty  in  School  District  2^.  You  will 
please  report  to  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  District  Superintendent,  at  his  ofifice  in  P.  S.  26 
on  Quincy  Street,  near  Ralph  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  he  will  assign  you  to  the  several 
schools  in  that  district." 

"Mr.  A.  W.  Edson,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Nomination,  Appointment  and  Trans- 
fer of  Teachers,  Board  of  Superintendents,  City  of  New  York   (Jan.  23,   1911). 

"Dear  Sir :  I  beg  leave  to  advise  you  of  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  instant : 

"Resolved,  that  in  P.  S.  43,  Brooklyn,  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  8-A  Grade  be 
discontinued,  and  that  the  time  usually  devoted  to  that  subject  be  assigned  to  Geography 
and  English." 

"Miss  Mary  M.  Eagar,  212  West  82d  St.,  Borough  of  Manhattan  (July  23,  1910). 

"Dear  Madam :  I  beg  leave  to  advise  you  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  ist  instant  rescinded  its  action  of  May  26th  last  in  reassigning 
you  as  an  additional  teacher  in  P.  S.  4.  Bronx,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1." 

"Mr.  John  Dwyer,  District  Superintendent  (Jan.  28,   1911). 

"Dear  Sir:  You  will  please  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  enclosed  com- 
plaint." 
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"Mr.  Timotliy   V.   Donovan,   I'rin.  P.  S.   iS,  Richmond    (\ov.   i.   njio). 

"Dear  Sir:  The  Board  of  Superintendents  at  a  meeting  on  the  _7th  ult.  adopud  a 
resolution  terminating  from  October  8,  1910,  the  assignment  of  Mr>.  Catliarine  Mc- 
Malion  as  additional  teacher  in  your  school." 

"Januari'  21,  1910,  to  the  Division  Superintendents: 

"Gentlemen :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  held  yesterday  :i  vL-^n- 
lution  was  adopted  referring  with  power  to  the  Division  Superintendents  the  matter 
of  the  graduation  of  pupils  under  fifteen  years  of  age  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
their  admission  to  High  School." 

These  letters  and  many  others  are  signed  by  Dr.  Ma.wvell,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  or  as  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  There  is  a  great  nimiber  of  each  kind  of  letter,  or  notifica- 
tion, differing,  only  in  the  names  of  the  persons  addressed. 

4.  Attitude  and  relations  of  the  city  superintendent  toward  subordinates 

No  examiner  could  make  any  sort  of  in(inir\-  in  the  offices  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Superintendent  without  speedv  and  firm 
conviction  that  the  administration  of  this  entire  division  of  the  depart- 
ment consisted  of  an  arbitrary  one-man  rule.  Several  high-salaried  sub- 
ordinates, in  discussing  the  attitude  of  their  superior,  as  shown  by  the 
correspondence,  have  corroborated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  his  treatment  of  recommendations,  described  in 
Part  I.  A  new  phase  of  this  situation,  not  apparent  in  the  recom- 
mendations, as  recorded,  appears  at  once  in  the  correspondence,  namely, 
the  fact  that  all  individuals,  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  throughout  the  en- 
tire system,  are  continually  writing  to  the  City  Superintendent  for  per- 
mission to  do  things,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  positions  of  the  persons 
proposing  them,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  such  subordi- 
nates. The  portion  of  the  alphabetical  file  in  room  411.  "Aa  to  Dz," 
contained  fifty  letters  illustrating  this  practice,  and  by  their  frequency 
converting  it  into  an  apparent  law.  Two  associates  make  the  following 
statements : 

"When  an  associate  superintendent  presents  a  proposition  before  the  board  of  super- 
intendents to  change  the  number  of  classes  in  a  given  school,  without  first  going 
to  the  city  superintendent  and  securing  his  O.K.,  and  then  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  board  as  an  entirely  new  item,  the  measure  is  promptly  killed  by  the  city  superin- 
tendent for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  first  consulted.  This  work  belongs  not  to  the 
city  superintendent  at  all,  but  to  the  board  of  superintendents."  "See  by-laws,  section 
51,  subdivision  3,  page  63,  edition  of  October,  1909:  'The  number  of  classes  in  a  school 
shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of  superintendents.'  " 

One  of  the  associates  "has  not  gone  to  the  city  superintendent  with  measures 
before  bringing  them  up  in  the  board  meetings,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  had  a  con- 
tinual fight  for  everything  he  has  proposed,  or  his  propositions  have  been  repeatedly 
laid  over  and  pigeon-holed." 

The  same  part  of  the  above-mentioned  file  contains  over  a  score  of 
letters    illustrating   the    general    attitude    of    the    City    Superintendent 
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toward  agents  within  as  well  as  without  the  Department  of  Education. 
These  typical  letters  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

I.    Within  the  New  York  System. 

Writer.  Date. 

1.  Th.  O.  Baker 5-12-11 

Th.   O.   Baker 5-17-11 

2.  S.  F.  Bayne 7-11-11 

S.  F.  Bayne 7-12-11 

3.  C.  D.  Larkin 1-11-09 

C.  D.  Larkin 1-13-09 

4.  Dr.  Crampton  3-28-1 1 

II.     New  York — Without  the  School  System 

1.  Batdorf    4-20-10 

Batdorf   4-27-1 1 

2.  J.    M.    Bell 3-  3-11 

J.  M.  Bell  3-  3-11 

J.  M.  Bell 3-  4-11 

J.  M.  Bell  3-  7-11 

3.  C.  A.  Coe 3-  i-ii 

4.  F.   Cooper    i-  S-io 

S-    Dobey    1-18-11 

6.     Dr.   Nodine    11-21-10 

■   III.     Outside  New  York  City. 

1.  W.  C.  Bagley 9-23-09 

W.  C.  Bagley   9-27-09 

2.  H.  T.  Bailey  4-  i-ii 

H.  T.  Bailey  4-  3-11 

3.  T.  S.  Baker  2-  i-io 

T.  S.  Baker  3-10-11 

4.  C.  E.  Barton  4-10-11 

5.  W.  H.  Bates   9-  5-10 

6.  W.  F.  Beardsley 2-16-11 

W.  F.  Beardsley 2-21-11 

7.  Collier   9-  8-10 

5.  Exercise  of  initiative  and  originality  almost  wholly  lacking 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the  500  recommenda 
tions  that  educational  supervisors  were  sponsors  to  very  few  sugges 
tions  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  letter! 
examined  have  other  than  an  indirect  bearing  on  educational  matters 
Had  the  present  investigation  been  conducted  in  the  offices  of  the  super 
intendents  of  school  buildings,  school  supplies,  a  teachers'  transfer  office 
or  a  bureau  of  information,  the  general  character  of  the  correspondence 
actually  found  would  seem  wholly  in  place;  but,  in  the  offices  of  peda 
gogical  experts,  holding  their  positions  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  o 
classroom  theory  and  practice,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  expect  to  se( 
much  more  evidence  of  technical  educational  activity  than  the  content! 
of  the  letters  afford.  This  is  a  negative  criticism,  to  be  sure,  but  it  ii 
none  the  less  significant.  It  will  be  argued  that,  in  the  operation  of  any 
school  system,  a  vast  amount  of  routine  work  must  be  done;  it  shouk 
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be  done,  however,  by  routine  officers,  and  not  by  high-salaried  speciaHsts 
in  pedagogy.  In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  recommendations  and  letters 
evincing  the  exercise  of  originality,  several  Associate  City  Superintend- 
ents have  repeatedly  declared  that  attempts  to  use  their  own  initiative 
have  been  met  with  such  discouragement  and  abuse  as  to  put  a  stop  to 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

6.  Unintelligent  division  of  labor 

The  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  sev- 
eral different  offices  is  concerned  with  the  performance  of  the  same  func- 
tion suggests  the  advisability  of  combining  the  activities  now  performed 
simultaneously  by  more  than  one  office.  The  role  played  by  the  handling 
of  teachers'  absences,  the  collecting  and  dispensing  of  information,  as 
listed  in  the  tables  on  pages  790,  792  and  798,  illustrates  the  lack  of  a 
proper  concentration  of  these  functions.  The  many  subdivisions  of  Dr. 
T.  S.  O'Brien's  general  correspondence,  described  on  page  805,  shows 
that  his  office  is  concerned  with  many  duties  which  a  proper  division  of 
labor  would  confine  to  other  more  suitable  offices.  All  the  letters  read 
give  the  general  impression  that  the  heads  of  these  higher  offices  are  far 
too  willing  to  busy  themselves  with  any  chance  matter  presenting  itself ; 
and  a  great  disparity  of  the  tasks  performed  suggests  the  lack  of  a  definite 
pedagogical  program  on  their  part.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  subject  matter  of  letters,  Associate  City  Superintendents 
affirm  that  the  present  school  division  lines  are  a  great  hindrance  to 
effective  administration.  They  claim  that  the  present  system  of  verti- 
cal administration  by  school  divisions  places  unnecessary  burdens  upon 
their  shoulders.  Further,  these  men  maintain  that  the  City  Superin- 
tendent is  unwilling  to  delegate  actual  authority  to  his  associates,  and 
that,  in  his  attempt  to  keep  everything  in  his  own  hand,  he  has  instituted 
a  division  of  labor  more  calculated  to  the  preservation  of  his  own 
authority  than  to  the  most  effective  government  of  the  system. 

7.  Available  information  is  not  centralized 

The  table  of  the  City  Superintendent's  correspondence,  on  page  792, 
and  that  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  E.  L.  Stevens,  on  page  799, 
both  contain  a  considerable  number  of  letters  listed  under  the  item  "In- 
formation not  requiring  authority  or  expert  opinion."  The  presence  of 
these  letters — amounting  to  over  17%  of  the  total  correspondence — sug- 
gests of  itself  that  the  labor  of  collecting  and  distributing  information  at 
the  Department  of  Education  is  a  sufficiently  prominent  feature  of  the 
work  done  to  warrant  special  provision  for  its  execution.  The  charac- 
ter of  letters  seeking  information,  their  number  and  distribution  in  the 
various  offices,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  no  special  provision  is  made  to 
care  for  this  burdensome  work.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  two 
of  the  Associate  City  Superintendents  have  expressed  themselves  at  great 
length  on  the  present  burden  imposed  on  their  offices  because  of  the  lack 
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oi  a  central  information  bureau.     One  of  these  officers  affirms  that  he 
has  been  carrying  on  a  fight  for  years  to  secure  some  intelhgent  sokitionj 
of  the  long-existing  confusion  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  information. 
His  colleague  asserts  that  he  is   frequently  called  upon  to  neglect  hisi 
supervisory  duties  in  order  to  dictate  long  letters  answering  numerous; 
and  oft-repeated  inquiries;  and  that  the  subject-matter  of  these  costly] 
answers  could  just  as  well  be  printed,  once  and  for  all  in  sheet  and  pam-' 
phlet  form,  and  kept  in  stock  for  distribution  on  demand.    As  it  is  now, 
the  several  offices  do  not  cooperate  with  one  another  efficiently  in  col- 
lecting and  dispensing  information.     Associate  City  Superintendents  are 
called  upon  to  write  letters,  the  preparation  of  which  could  be  avoided 
simply  by  proper  messenger  service  within  the  administrative  building. 
In  addition  to  this  defect,  another  Associate  City  Superintendent  de- 
clares that  the  information  seeker,  on  arriving  at  the  building,  is  taken 
in  hand  by  the  first  employee  he  happens  to  meet,  who  gives  the  inquirer 
information  on  the  business  of  any  other  department,  as  well  as  his  own, 
with  the  result  that  misinformation  is  rife  throughout  the  system. 

8.  Teachers'  absence  a  loss  to  city 

According  to  existing  by-laws,  as  given  in  section  44  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  published  with  the  educational  chapter  of 
the  Charter  under  the  title,  "Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,"  the 
City  unnecessarily  pays  out  money  to  teachers  who  have  been  absent 
in  the  shape  of  refunds  for  the  non-school  days  of  the  absence  period. 
The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Nomination,  Appointment  and  Transfer  of 
Teachers,  state  that  the  letter  of  the  by-laws  does  not  afford  the  City 
adequate  protection  against  teachers  who  choose  to  circumvent  the  regu- 
lations and  misrepresent  the  necessity  of  their  absence. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  May  C.  Rideout-Fryer,  a  teacher  in  Public  School 
No.  10,  Brooklyn,  is  an  extreme  instance  of  what  was  possible,  under 
the  by-laws  at  that  time,  1904  to  1907,  and  it  is  said  the  same  laws  are 
in  force  now.  This  woman  was  absent  during  these  four  years  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  1904  up  to  June  30th 43  days 

From  Sept.,  1904,  to  Feb.,  1905 94  days 

From  Feb.,  1905,  to  June,   1905 99  days 

From  Sept.,  1905,  to  Feb.,  1906 95  days 

From  Feb.,   1906,  to  June,   1906 98  days 

From     Sept.,  igo6,  to  Feb.,  1907 96  days 

From  Feb.,  1907,  to  June,   1907 98  days 

623  days 

She  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  Mar.  i,  1905,  to  Sept.  i,  1905;  from  Sept.  i, 
1905.  to  Nov.   I,  1905. 

She  was  suspended  according  to  the  by-laws,  Sec.  38,  subdiv.  18,  Dec.  11,  1905,  to 
Feb.  9,  1906. 

She   was   again  suspended   Oct.    12,    1907. 

She  resigned  Nov.  7,  1907. 
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.\  letter  from  Associate  City  Superintendent  T.  S.  O'Brien  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  the  Committee  on  By-laws,  under  date  of  October  7,  1907, 
summarizes  the  case  in  the  words : 

"Since  Nov.  18,  1902,  Mrs.  Fryer  performed  service  during  only  one  month,  viz., 
April,  1904,  .  .  .  She  has  probably  recovered  full  salary  for  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber, 1502,  to  April,  1904.  She  is  technically  entitled  to  pav  for  the  non-school  days 
of  the  period  from  April,  1904,  to  date  (Oct.  7,  1907),  except  for  the  8  months  of  her 
leave  of  absence,  March  i  to  November  i,  1905." 

.\  letter  from  the  Committee  on  By-laws  to  the  Auditor,  December 
18,  1907.  reads: 

■'The  proposed  settlement  of  $438.37  is  advisable." 
The  files  of  the  secretary's  office,  under  the  records  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  By-laws,  have  papers  relating  to  this  case: 

Item  No.  II,  3-18-03. 

Item  No.  27,  3-22-04. 

Item  No.  16,  11-25-07. 

Item  No.  20,  12-16-07. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  one  case  is  old  and  threadbare.  It  is  palpably 
too  aggravated  to  be  typical.  However,  I  find  these  statements  on  the 
subject  of  teachers'  marriages,  apart  from  the  Rideout-Fryer  case : 

Mr.  Bussey :     "Not  one  teacher  in  ten  that  marries  resigns." 

Mr.   Cook:     "The  teachers  who  marrj-  nearly  all   resign   very  shortly  thereafter." 
Mr.    Mills :      "The    department    is    unprotected    against    women    who    are    shrewd 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  bvTlaws." 

As  an  example  of  the  means  employed  by  teachers  to  circumvent  the 
existing  by-laws  governing  refunds  for  excusable  absence,  this  extract 
from  the  semi-annual  report  of  Local  School  Board  Xo.  3.  June  2y, 
1910.  is  cited : 

"...  As  an  indication  of  the  vigilance  with  which  applications  for  excu>e  of 
pay  for  absence  (the  writer  means  excuse  of  absences  with  pay)  are  investigated 
by  this  board,  we  cite  the  following: 

"An  application  of  a  teacher  for  deducted  salary  amounting  to  $175  (or  $775. 
indistinctly  written  in  longhand)  was  denied  by  this  school  board  because,  after 
investigation,  although  the  illness  stated  in  the  application  was  of  nervous 
prostration,  it  was  found  to  have  been  but  a  maternity  case." 

An  examination  of  the  recommendations  made  on  the  subject  of 
teachers'  absences,  listed  as  "Teachers."  17.  21,  22,  and  27,  .shows  that 
the  actual  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  method  of  reporting,  as  empha- 
sized in  these  recommendations,  but  in  the  control  of  the  entire  matter 
of  teachers"  absences  along  such  lines  as  these : 

a.  The  by-laws  governing  absences. 

b.  The  ease  with  which  certifications  of  illness  can  be  obtained  from  physicians. 

c.  The  ease  with  which  substitutes  can  be  obtained. 

d.  The  teacher's  idea  that  forfeiting  the  day's  pay  atones  completely  fnr  the  absence. 

e.  The  fact  that  some  teachers  plan  and  carry  out  schemes  to  obtain  absence  refunds 

which  thev  do  not  deserve. 
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9.  Pleas  for  reversal  of  decisions  too  freely  entertained 

Not  only  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  absences,  but  in  deaHng  with 
transfers,  appointments,  ratings,  and  approval  of  teachers'  services,  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  form  of  pleas  for  the  reversal  of  decisions 
adverse  to  individual  teachers  clearly  shows  that  appeals  of  this  kind 
are  entertained  too  freely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  control  and 
discipline  of  the  teaching  force. 

10.  Reports  of  visits 

Since  March  26,  1902,  the  by-laws  have  given  every  teacher  three 
visiting  days  each  year  on  which  she  may  absent  herself  from  work  to 
observe  the  teaching  of  her  colleagues.  This  amounts  to  a  total  of  over 
50,000  days  spent  in  visiting  schools  each  year.  During  this  time,  if  the 
lowest  substitute  salary  were  paid,  $125,000  would  be  expended  annually 
in  replacing  the  instruction  of  the  visiting  teachers.  Many  of  these 
teachers  write  letters  to  the  City  Superintendent,  telling  him  the  good 
points  observed.  While  the  greatest  benetit  of  such  visiting  is  probably 
absorbed  by  the  teachers  during  the  visit,  there  is  still  in  this  practice  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  disseminating  the  results  of  these  thousands 
of  days  of  observation  among  the  teachers  to  whom  it  would  do  the 
most  good.  Should  it  be  economically  impracticable  to  have  all  this 
matter  printed,  the  reports  written  by  the  teachers  could  be  circulated 
at  very  little  expense. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  a  number  of  New  York  teachers  made  a 
visit  to  England  and  the  Continent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying 
the  schools  there.  There  is  a  quantity  of  written,  typewritten  and 
printed  matter  bearing  on  these  visits  in  a  dust-covered  heap  on  the 
floor  of  a  filing-case.  This  consists  of  fifty-one  written  and  typewritten 
reports,  ranging  from  eight  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pages,  and  forty- 
eight  pamphlets,  catalogues,  syllabi,  etc.  The  clerks  in  this  ofiice  tell 
me  this  material  has  been  on  the  shelf  for  two  or  more  years.  Six  of 
the  reports  are  in  sealed  envelopes.  The  chief  clerk  states  that  one  As- 
sociate Superintendent  has  read  some  of  the  reports,  and  he  thinks  one 
or  two  others  have  done  the  same. 

If  the  trip  was  worth  its  cost  and  time,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  analyze,  summarize,  and  publish  some  results  for  teachers  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  trip?  If  publication  is  not  feasible, 
the  reports  themselves  could  at  least  be  made  to  circulate  among  the 
home  teachers. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  append  the  following  list  of  letters  on  school 
visits,  found  in  looking  through  the  alphabetical  file  in  room  411.  from 
"E"  to  "K" : 
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Visitor.  School   Visited.  Dale. 

Associate  Supt.   A.  W.   Edson P.    S.    103,    Manhattan 10-26-10 

Mary  E.  Gilmore,  Principal  P.  S.  iii, 

Brooklyn   5-21-10 

Harriet  A.   Evans,  Teacher  P.   S.  9, 

Bronx  5-20-08 

Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick,  Principal    P.  S. 

59,   Brooklyn    P.   S.   72,  Brooklyn 11-19-08 

do  Newark    schools 9-24-08 

do  do  10-  5-08 

C.  D.    Fleming,    Principal    P.    S.   32, 
Brooklyn    

T.  R.  Fretz,  Principal  P.  S.  51,  Man- 
hattan    1-27-09 

Grossman    School    for    Nervous   and 

Atypical  Children,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  3-  8-1 1 

do  P.  S.  83  and  137,  Manhattan 6-10- 10 

do  P.  S.  64,  Manhattan 12-  2-09 

Charles    R.    Gaston,    Richmond    Hill 

High    School    Cleveland  Summer  School   9-  9-08 

do  Eastern  High  School  Detroit,  Mich. .  9-30-07 

do  do  lO-  1-07 

Vernetta  Hathaway,  Teacher  Jamaica 

Parental   School    Schools   in  Europe    3-21-09 

D.  J.    Keator,    Principal    P.    S.    23, 

Richmond P.  S.  3,  Manhattan 5-  5-09 

F.  ^^^  Kurz,  Principal  P.  S.  49,  Man- 
hattan   P.  S.  25  and  171,  Manhattan 5-15-08 

II.  The  consolidation  of  classes  avoided 

The  analysis  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  T.  S.  O'Brien's  let- 
ters brought  the  following  to  my  notice : 

Public  schools  Nos.  84  and  17,  Manhattan,  located  as  stated  in  the  diagram,  have 
8-B  and  7-B  classes  with  registers,  estimated  for  Sept.,  191 1 :  P.  S.  17,  8-B,  2  classes, 
64  pupils;  7-B.  2  classes,  70  pupils.  P.  S.  84,  8-B,  i  class,  34  pupils;  7-B,  i  class,  64 
pupils. 

By  transferring  15  pupils  from  the  64  8B  pupils  in  Public  School 
No.  17  to  the  proposed  class  of  34  pupils  in  Public  School  No.  84,  two 
classes  of  49  pupils  would  be  formed,  and  at  least  $1,000  would  be 
saved  in  the  salary  of  the  teacher  thus  eliminated. 

Again,  by  sending  15  pupils  from  the  two  proposed  classes  in  Public 
School  No.  84.  with  a  combined  register  of  64.  to  join  the  two  proposed 
classes  in  Public  School  No.  17,  with  a  combined  register  of  70,  we 
reduced  one  school's  64  to  49,  and  increased  the  other  school's  70  to  85. 
This  results  in  the  employment  of  one  teacher  for  49  pupils,  instead  of 
two  teachers  ior  64  children  in  Public  School  No.  84.  saving  at  least 
another  $1,000. 

Apprehending  anv  such  procedure,  the  principal  of  Public  School 
No.  84  held  back  her  report  on  her  prospective  register  till  Associate 
Superintendent  O'Brien  would  be  away  on  his  vacation.  (Statement  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  September  14.  191 1.)  Mr.  O'Brien  made  an  "informal" 
motion  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  authorize  the  charges  out- 
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lined  above.  Dr.  Maxwell  said  that  he  didn't  want  to  disturb  matters, 
because  a  change  like  the  projxjsed  one  always  brought  on  a  row.  No 
record  was  made  of  the  motion. 

Then  the  Associate  Superintendent  sent  for  the  District  Superin- 
tendents Schauffler  and  O'Shea,  whose  territories  were  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  they  both  agreed  to  the  proposed  change  and  resulting 
economies. 

At  this  juncture  a  member  of  the  Local  School  Board,  under  date 
of  June  23,  1911,  placed  the  following  objections  to  the  plan  before  Dr. 
Maxwell : 

(a)  Fifty  pupils  is  an  excessive  registration. 

(b)  The   strange   environment  would  work   harm. 

(c)  There  would  be  no  actual  economy. 

(d)  It  would  be  hard  and  unpleasant  for  the  principal  to  decide  who  must  go  to  the 

other  school. 

Note  :  (a)  Mr.  O'Brien  claims  that  49  is  not  excessive  and  that  in  this  case  the 
discipline  is  exceptionally  easy. 

(b)  From  48th  to  49th  Streets  is  no  great  change  in  environment,  and  new  condi- 
tions beginning  with  a  new  school  year  are  not  damaging  of  necessity. 

(c)  $2,000  is  actually  worthy  of  note. 

(d)  A  principal  lacking  in  force  and  decisive  ability  or  fearing  to  present  the  mat- 
ter and  take  the  responsibility  for  transfers  in  subsequent  interviews  with  parents 
is  not  a  reason  for  spending  $2,000. 

The  local  school  member's  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  who 
replied  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  under  date  of  June  27,  191 1 : 

"District  Superintendent  Schauffler  held  back  his  organization  reports  until  long 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  O'Shea's  report  showing  his  register  to  be  64  pupils  in  the 
8-B  grade  in  P.  S.  17,  Sept.  i,  191 1.     .    .     . 

"When  the  possibility  of  several  consolidations  in  Mr.  Schauflfler's  district  later  was 
discovered  I  had  a  conference  .  .  .  with  himself  and  Mr.  O'Shea  ...  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  15  pupils  could  be  sent  from  P.  S.  17  to  join  the  ,"^4  8-B  pupils 
of  P.  S.  84  (near  by)  and  in  return  15  pupils  might  be  sent  from  P.  S.  84  to  join 
the  7-B  pupils  of  P.  S.  17.  Thus  an  exchange  of  .15  pupils  would  result  in  the  saving 
of  two  classes. 

"Mr.  SchaufHer  afterward  wrote  me  that  he  understood  that  the  proposal  to  send 
Miss  ^NlcCann's  fifteen  8-B  pupils  to  P.  S.  84  would  be  blocked,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  recommend  the  transfer  of  Miss  Smith's  fifteen  7-B  pupils  to  Miss  McCann — 
which,  he  said,  would  be  a  'one-sided  deal.' 

"Miss  McCann  then  came  to  this  ofiice  and  said  that  Mr.  O'Shea  would  not  recom- 
mend the  transfer  from  P.  S.  17  of  the  15  8-B  pupils." 


".At  a  conference  on  this  matter  .  .  .  you  seemed  to  be  adverse  to  these  consoli- 
dations at  the  present  time;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  written  recommendations 
from  the  district  superintendents  to  consolidate,  I  have  taken  no  action  toward 
that  end." 

Note  :  Is  "understanding  that  a  scheme  will  be  blocked"  any  rea- 
son for  not  making  a  recommendation  to  which  one  agrees  a  day  or  two 
before?  How^  did  Miss  McCann  reverse  the  opinion  of  the  District  Su- 
perintendent in  a  matter  of  saving  the  City  the  cost  of  two  teachers? 
What  is  the  value  of  verbal  conferences,  the  conclusions  of  which  are 
reversed  in  this  manner? 
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The  matter  is  closed  with  a  letter  from  the  City  Superintendent  to 
the  local  school  board  member,  June  29,  191 1,  saying: 

"...     It  was  decided  some  time  ago  not  to  make  the  change  at  present  of 
which  you  write  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  P.  S.  17." 

In  Public  Schools  Nos.  8/,  166,  179  and  165  eight  8B  classes  with 
men  teachers  could  be  grouped  so  as  to  save  two  $2,400  men. 

This  is  submitted  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  typical 
case  is  handled.  Mr.  O'Brien  states  that  the  City  Superintendent  re- 
peatedly waives  these  propositions  aside,  on  the  ground  of  letting  well 
enough  alone,  or  of  avoiding  trouble  with  board  members. 

12.  Ratings 

Ratings  by  principals  and  District  Superintendents  do  not  agree 
with  Associate  Superintendents'  comments.  The  letters  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix F,  page  888,  indicate  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  at  least  a  begin- 
ning to  secure  teachers'  ratings  that  really  tell  the  story  of  the  teachers' 
work. 

13.  Principals  prepare  reports  poorly 

The  fact  that  letters  addressed  to  principals,  requesting  the  comple- 
tion of  unlinished  or  inaccurate  reports,  constituted  a  class,  as  illustrated 
by  Group  24,  in  the  table  of  Dr.  T.  S.  O'Brien's  general  correspondence, 
shows  that  many  principals  are  either  careless  or  ignorant  in  the  matter 
of  the  preparation  of  their  reports.  These  could  be  best  investigated 
by  an  examination  of  the  reports  themselves,  a  study  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  this  report. 

14.  Miscellaneous  extracts  from  correspondence 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  will  illustrate  single  instances  of  the 
existence  of  conditions  which  nevertheless  demand  attention  and  strongly 
invite  suspicion  that  they  may  be  much  more  universal  than  the  single 
reference  and  letter  prove : 

(a.)  In  the  matter  of  securing  guards  for  the  1910  budget  exhibit, 
the  City  Superintendent  writes  to  Associate  City  Superintendent  E.  B. 
Shallow,  October  3,  1910,  about  obtaining  "some  eight  or  ten  attendance 
officers,  whom  you  have  described  as  old  and  decrepit,  and  really  not 
fit  for  street  duty  .  .  .  because  these  men  are  practically  useless  in  their 
district." 

This  letter  suggests  the  question :     "Why  pay  attendance  officers 
whom  this  description  would  fit?" 

(h)  Director  of  Physical  Training  addresses  the  City  Superintend- 
ent, October  31,  1910,  on  a  matter  of  school  administration,  saying: 
"From  my  observation  of  local  supervisors,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  they 
do  not  know  what  is  expected  of  them."     Yet  the  City  is  paying  all  Su- 
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pervisors  of  Special  Branches  large  salaries   fur  work,  which  ihcv  arc- 
not  only  expected  to  explain,  but  to  perform  efficiently. 

(c)  The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  writes  to  the  City 
Superintendent,  November  21,  1910:  "You  advised  me  positivelv  not 
to  pay  any  attention  to  recommendations  made  by  the  Director  of  Music, 
Frank  R.  Rix,  in  reference  to  pianos,  unless  they  bear  your  endor>e- 
ment."  If  the  City  Superintendent  is  personally  managing  the  piano 
business  in  the  schools,  where  does  the  necessity  of  a  music  director's 
knowledge  enter  as  a  factor  in  the  administration  of  this  phase  of  his 
duties? 

(d)  The  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  writes  to  the  City  Su- 
perintendent, February  i,  191 1  :  "Your  recommendation  for  a  26-room 
building  for  new  Public  School  No.  92,  Queens  (Committee  on  Build- 
ings, minutes  of  November  5,  1910,  page  1612),  we  find  that  your  for- 
mer recommendation  covered  a  48-room  building."  The  question  of  22 
additional  rooms  should  not  be  merely  a  matter  of  such  a  change  in  the 
recommendation  without  supporting  data. 


PART  THREE.    SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENTS  BY  ASSOCIATE  CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

The  process  of  analyzing  recommendations  and  correspondence 
brought  the  examiner  in  personal  contact  with  all  of  the  Associate  City 
Superintendents,  a  number  of  the  staff  of  Directors  of  Special  Branches, 
several  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  several  District  Su- 
perintendents, and  a  few  principals.  This  association  resulted  in  a  great 
many  statements,  unsolicited  by  the  examiner,  being  made  by  the  officials 
mentioned,  with  reference  to  existing  defects  in  the  school  system.  The 
information  gathered  from  these  sources  excludes  all  conversations  and 
statements  made  by  "the  man  on  the  street,"  and  includes  only  asser- 
tions repeatedly  made  to  the  examiner  with  the  full  knowledge  on  the 
informer's  part  that  the  information  given  was,  if  possible,  to  be  used 
in  the  present  school  inquiry.  In  almost  every  case  the  statements  were 
not  only  willingly  made,  but  took  the  form  of  urgent  appeals,  emanating 
from  no  other  desire  than  that  of  bettering  the  system  at  large. 

I.  Teachers*  examinations 

The  present  method  of  examining  candidates  for  positions  on  the 
eligible  lists  include  both  written  and  oral  examinations.  The  written 
examinations  test  the  scholarship  of  the  candidate,  while  the  oral  exami- 
nation is  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  personality,  manner  of  speech,  ap- 
pearance, and  other  necessary  qualifications,  not  adapted  to  examination 
papers.  Many  teachers  pass  a  most  creditable  written  examination  and 
then  fail  in  the  oral  tests  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to 
pronounce  the  English  language  correctly  and  use  it  grammatically. 
Several  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  whose  special  func- 
tion is  to  personally  conduct  the  oral  tests,  have  informed  me  that  the 
candidates  tutored  privately  with  coaches  specially  engaged  in  such  in- 
struction until,  for  the  twenty  minutes  required  for  the  oral  examina- 
tion, they  are  able  to  pronounce  the  test  words  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  examiners  at  the  time.  Should  they  fail  in  the  oral  test,  they 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  examiner  tell  them  exactly  where  their 
mistakes  occurred.  With  this  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  further  coach- 
ing, many  of  the  candidates  thus  pronounced  unfit,  actually  force  their 
way  into  a  place  on  the  eligible  lists  by  passing  a  second  or  even  a  third 
examination.  The  examiners  declare  that,  once  outside  the  examination 
room,  these  persons  relapse  into  their  former  habits  of  language  misuse, 
in  their  subsequent  teaching  work.    This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
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teachers  who  have  served  in  the  schools  for  years  fail  in  the  English 
tests  when  they  take  special  examinations  for  positions  in  niijht  schools. 
Examiner  W.  L.  Hervey  assures  me  "if  he  had  the  time"  he  would  per- 
sonally investigate  the  speech,  manners  and  general  personality  of  all 
teachers  who  require  a  second  oral  test  to  gain  a  place  in  the  system. 

2.  Approval  of  teachers'  services 

Both  princii^als  and  District  Superintendents  inspect  and  approve  or 
disapprove  the  classroom  work  of  individual  teachers  under  their  charge. 
Several  Associate  Superintendents  state  that,  except  in  the  most  flagrant 
cases,  nothing  more  than  a  comfortable  comment,  which  would  result 
in  no  ill-feeling,  is  made  upon  such  classroom  inspection.  One  Dis- 
trict Suj^erintendent,  upon  assuming  oftice,  found  a  school  with  34 
teachers  enjoying  the  highest  rating  possible,  of  whom  29  were  abso- 
lutely unfit.  This  officer  explained  that  the  situation  was  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  teachers  as  that  of  the  principal,  with  whom  the  ratings 
given  were  merely  a  matter  of  habit.  The  Associate  City  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  night  schools  says  that  his  hardest  task  is  to  get 
principals  to  give  unfit  teachers  the  ratings  they  deserve.  Another  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  says  in  many  portions  of  the  City  the  relations 
between  principals  and  their  District  Superintendents  are  so  familiar 
that  actual  supervisory  accounting  and  discipline  are  impossible.  An- 
other Associate  City  Superintendent  declares  that  the  relations  existing 
between  teachers  and  board  members  are  such  that  supervisory  officers 
in  making  criticisms  they  consider  necessary  bring  about  no  other  result 
than  a  storm  of  protest  from  board  members  befriending  the  teachers 
affected. 

3.  Curriculum  ill  suited  to  city 

At  almost  every  public  hearing,  or  other  gathering  for  the  discussion 
of  school  matters,  held  in  New^  York,  some  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation arises  and  declares  that  the  New  York  course  of  study  is  used  as 
a  pattern  by  school  systems  all  over  the  world;  that  it  is  arranged  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  various  foreign  populations  of  this  metropolis, 
and  that,  in.  addition,  the  school  children  of  New  York  have  an  advan- 
tage over  those  of  other  cities,  in  the  special  opportunities  afforded  them- 
by  the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum.  Statements 
made  at  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  subject  are  far  less 
optimistic.  One  Associate  City  Superintendent  explained  that  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  consists  in  what  is  called  "study 
and  unassigned  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
various  districts."  Another  Associate  City  Superintendent,  however, 
insists  that  the  present  course  of  study  has  brought  renown  to  the  City 
Superintendent  by  its  numerous  ramifications,  and  that  its  very  diversity 
renders  it  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  variegated  population  and  dift'erent 
social  conditions  of  the  City. 
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4.  Explaining  consumes  much  time 

Une  or  two  Associate  City  Superintendents  have  repeatedly  com- 
plained that  they  were  obliged  to  spend  much  more  time  in  explaining 
their  activities  to  the  City  Superintendent  than  the  performance  of  the 
work  itself  required.  One  associate  puts  the  proportion  as  high  as  5  to 
I.  To  whatever  extent  this  condition  of  affairs  is  true  it  indicates  a 
lack  of  confidence,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  offices  concerned,  should  be 
assumed,  or  that  there  is  no  delegation  of  actual  authority. 

5.  Committee  work  needlessly  interrupted 

An  Associate  City  Superintendent  states  that  much  valuable  time  is 
lost  in  committee  meetings  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  by  reason 
of  frequent  telephone  calls  and  other  interruptions,  which  seriously  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  meetings.  This  condition  suggests  that  the 
work  of  committees  is  not  taken  so  seriously  as  it  should  be,  or  given 
due  importance  by  committee  members. 

6.  Clerical  assistance  ill  apportioned 

The  supervisory  officers  and  other  office  heads  throughout  the  entire 
Department  of  Education  claim  that  clerical  assistance  is  badly  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  offices;  that  clerical  work  for  some  offices  is 
performed  by  others,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  those  conducting  the 
work. 

7.  Excessive  cost  of  lectures 

An  Associate  City  Superintendent  totally  in  sympathy  with  the 
maintenance  of  free  evening  lectures  states  that  their  character  and  re- 
sults could  be  greatly  improved  at  the  present  cost  by  the  exercise  of 
efficient  control;  that  some  of  the  public  lectures  fund  is  used  for  lec- 
tures in  private  families;  and  that  the  attendance  statistics  of  the  lecture 
bureau  are  greatly  padded. 


PART  FOUR.     CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS 
I.  Involving  no  additional  expense 

1.  Authority  to  replace  mere  assignment 

Actual  authority  should  l)e  delegated  to  high-salaried  officials,  in 
place  of  the  nominal  authority  now  given  them,  which  amounts  to  little 
more  than  an  assignment  from  the  Cit>-  Superintendent.  To  comply 
with  this  suggestion  would  involve  a  decided  "change  of  heart"  on  the 
part  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  those  associates  who  blindly  comply 
with  his  orders  without  making  use  of  their  own  judgment.  Efforts 
along  this  line  could  also  be  made  by  giving  publicity  to  the  proposition 
in  bringing  all  available  influence  to  bear. 

2.  Horizontal  in  place  of  vertical  administration 

At  present  the  City  is  divided  into  school  divisions,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  school  districts.  An  Associate  City  Superintendent  has 
complete  charge  of  a  school  division,  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  the  ad- 
ditional title  of  Division  Superintendent.  The  result  is  that  several 
Division  Superintendents  and  their  staff's  are  simultaneously  engaged 
in  performing  the  same  function  in  dift'erent  geographical  divisions  of 
the  City.  Several  Associate  City  Superintendents  have  declared  that 
they  would  welcome  a  horizontal  administrative  system,  whereby  one 
officer  would  perform  one  function  throughout  the  entire  City,  irrespec- 
tive of  division  or  district  lines.  All  the  functions  of  a  routine  nature 
should  be  performed  by  intelligent  clerks  with  some  special  knowledge 
of  pedagogical  matters.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  officer  ranking 
higher  than  a  District  Superintendent  should  be  assigned  to  any  portion 
of  this  work.  At  present  the  various  Associate  City  Superintendents 
are  performing  a  mass  of  routine  work  in  addition  to  their  supervisory 
duties.  If  the  school  system  can  get  along  with  the  present  amount  of 
supervisory  work,  which  is  performed  when  these  officers  can  get  away 
from  their  desks,  the  solution  would  be  to  redistribute  the  actual  super- 
A"isory  work  among  as  many  associates  as  would  be  required  to  per- 
form it  while  devoting  their  entire  time  to  actual  supervision.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  remaining  associates  would  be  superfluous,  and 
could  be  replaced  by  District  Superintendents. 

3.  Individual  responsibility 

By  means  of  a  campaign,  seeking  to  locate  responsibility  for  all  ac- 
tions, policies  and  results,  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
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mate,  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  could  be  made  to  replace  the 
general  committee  and  board  responsibility  now  so  indefinitely  recog- 
nized in  the  department.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
supplemented  by  special  reports,  when  necessary,  should  be  scrutinized 
frequently  by  board  members. 

4.  Emphasize  pedagogical  work  ^ 

Actual  pedagogical  activities,  on  the  part  of  agents  within  and  with- 
out the  school  system,  should  be  stimulated  and  given  free  play.  Offi- 
cers who  have  the  expert  pedagogical  knowledge  they  are  supposed  to 
possess  should  be  rendered  unhampered  in  the  execution  of  their  plans 
and  projects.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  would  be  an  appeal  from 
some  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  other  agent  outside  the 
City  Superintendent's  office,  for  original  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  existing  conditions  in  the  system.  The  Board  of  Education  should 
then  urge  the  City  Superintendent  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
his  subordinates,  fully  explaining  his  reasons  for  rejecting  all  sugges- 
tions of  which  he  disapproves. 

5.  Cooperation 

Actual  cooperation  within  and  without  the  department  should  be 
stimulated,  by  making  definite  overtures  to  the  public  and  private  agents, 
who  have,  b}-  recommendations,  in  the  past  signified  a  desire  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Education.  All  organizations  with  whom  such 
cooperation  would  be  deemed  feasible  should  be  approached  on  this 
subject. 

6.  Approval  of  teachers'  services 

In  addition  to  the  present  criteria  on  which  teachers'  ratings  are 
based  the  approval  of  teachers'  services  should  include  a  test  in  which 
the  result  of  the  teachers'  actual  instruction  is  measured.  This  should 
take  into  account  the  condition  in  which  the  pupils  come  to  a  given 
teacher  and  their  preparation  for  the  next  higher  grade  when  they  leave 
the  same  teacher.  The  number  of  points  on  which  a  teacher's  rating  is 
based  should  be  increased,  but  the  number  of  actual  ratings  finally  given 
should  be  limited  to  two — satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory.  The  classi- 
fication of  criteria  and  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  blank  forms 
would  constitute  a  special  investigation. 

7.  Records  for  verbal  transactions 

Tt  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  many  negotiations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  beyond  that  point  where  the  examiner  is  in- 
formed that  the  matter  in  question  was  attended  to  verbally.  There 
are  doubtless  many  cases  where  negotiations  begun  in  writing  are  dis- 
posed of  completely  and  satisfactorily  by  word  of  mouth.  It  would 
complete  existing  records,  and  remove  all  appearance  of  negligence  on 
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the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  if  a  system  of  reports  were  inaugu- 
rated which  would  include  definite  records  of  all  business  completed  or 
transacted  verbally. 

8.  Blank  forms 

In  all  the  offices  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  saving  time  by  elimi- 
nating partly,  or  completely,  the  dictating  and  the  typewriting  of  a  large 
number  of  letters.  Some  phases  of  the  work  performed  in  each  office 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  use  of  blank  forms,  even  in  the  cases 
where  the  stenographer  writes  a  large  part  of  the  same  kind  of  letters 
without  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  office  head.  The  time  and  cost  of 
clerical  work  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

9.  Training  school  teachers'  examinations 

A  more  effective  control  over  prospective  candidates  for  teachers' 
examinations  should  be  established  in  the  training  schools.  Many  young 
students  whose  personalities  or  difficulties  with  the  English  language 
unfit  them  for  teaching  positions  should  be  confronted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  while  they  are  still  in  the  training  school  period  of  their  prep- 
aration. The  oral  examinations  should  be  made  more  rigid,  and  no 
subsequent  appeal  for  reversal  of  decisions  should  be  allowed  when  the 
examiners  have  once  settled  the  matter.  New  teachers  should  be  subject 
to  recall  on  unfavorable  follow-up  investigation.  The  tenure  of  office 
of  examiner  should  be  made  longer,  or  even  for  life,  in  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  situation  where  the  officer's  professional  decisions 
might  have  a  bearing  on  his  reelection. 


II.     INVOLVING  SPECIAL  CLERICAL  SERVICE  BUT  FROM  WHICH 

A  SAVING  OF  WORK  AND  EXPENSE  ELSEWHERE 

MAY  REASONABLY  BE  EXPECTED 

I.  Information  bureau 

A  central  bureau  of  information  should  be  established  at  the  Hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  should  be  stocked  with  a  supply  of 
printed  pamphlets,  bulletins,  announcements,  and  the  like,  covering  those 
fields  of  information  which  are  sought  repeatedly.  Blank  forms  should 
be  printed  to  facilitate  the  answering  of  a  large  class  of  correspondence 
made  up  of  requests  for  information  not  requiring  the  compilation  of 
special  letters.  A  well-informed  clerk,  or  expert,  if  necessary,  should 
be  provided  for  gathering  and  transmitting  answ^ers  which  necessarily 
take  the  form  of  dictated  letters.  An  analysis  of  all  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  the  answers  given,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue, 
should  be  instituted  and  continued  for  a  number  of  vears. 
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2.  A  central  filing  room 

A  central  filing  room  should  be  established  for  preserving  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  City  Superintendent's  office  in  a  room  set  aside  for 
that  purpose.  This  filing  room  should  actually  contain  all  the  letters 
which  the  present  City  Superintendent's  file  is  supposed  to  contain.  The 
individual  files  of  the  Associate  City  Superintendent  duplicate  clerical 
work  and  greatly  facilitate  the  misplacement  of  documents.  Should 
this  plan  prove  successful  in  the  City  Superintendent's  office,  a  central 
filing  room  with  a  pneumatic  delivery  system  should  be  introduced  to 
effect  the  preservation  and  rapid  distribution  of  correspondence  for  the 
entire  system.  The  services,  at  least  for  part  time,  of  a  permanent  ex- 
pert in  office  methods  and  business  systems  is  urged. 

m.     INVOLVING  CHANGES  IN  THE  CHARTER  AND  BY-LAWS 

Teachers'  absence  by-laws 

The  existing  by-laws  governing  teachers  absences  should  be  re- 
vised to  the  eftect  that  teachers  shall  receive  pay  only  for  the  days  of 
actual  teaching  service,  the  half  of  the  school  day  being  the  unit  for 
computation.  A  margin  not  exceeding  20  whole  school  days  of  absence 
from  service  should  be  allowed  each  year,  after  which  salary  deductions 
should  be  automatic.  Only  such  visiting  days  as  are  followed  by  re- 
ports approved  by  the  Principal  or  District  Superintendent  should  be 
honored  as  days  of  service.  An  alternative  revision  would  consist  in 
the  adoption  of  by-laws  whereby  a  teacher  would  receive  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  combined  July  and  August  salary  represented  by  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  days  of  service  to  the  number  of  days  of  school. 


SUMMARY 

Recommendations 

In  a  word  as  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of 
recommendations  made  to  the  educational  head  of  the  public  school 
system,  we  find  that  outsiders  are  conspicuous  in  their  efforts  to  suggest 
improvements  for  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  correspondence  does 
not  show  that  the  specialists  in  education  have  been  particularly  fre- 
quent or  resourceful  in  submitting  suggestions  to  headquarters. 
Whether  related  to  this  fact  as  a  possible  cause  or  not,  we  find,  as  stated 
in  the  summary  of  findings,  that  a  large  proportion  were  not  accorded 
treatment  calculated  to  encourage  initiative  in  suggesting  proposals.  In 
addition  to  written  replies  to  recommendations  the  statements  of  Asso- 
ciate Superintendents  on  this  subject  point  to  a  situation  in  which  sug- 
gestion is  regarded  as  interference. 
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Correspondence 

The  fact  that  this  report  has  deaU  with  several  separate  groups  oi 
letters  from  different  offices,  makes,  in  all,  a  somewhat  disjointed  i>ic- 
ture  of  the  correspondence  at  New  York  Educational  Headquarters. 
As  stated  already  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  corre^pijnd- 
ence  of  these  different  offices  according  to  the  same  scheme. 

We  find  the  educational  phases  of  the  City's  school  work  managed 
by  a  Superintendent  with  many  high-salaried  assistants.  These  special- 
ists, however,  are  not  given  free  rein  to  put  their  experience  and  judg- 
ment into  their  work,  but  arc  required  to  refer  to  their  chief  matters 
which  officers  of  their  experience  should  decide  for  themselves.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  these  assistants :  "We  spend  several  times  as  much 
time  explaining  to  the  City  Superintendent  what  we  do.  than  we  spend 
in  doing  it."  Irrespective  of  what  these  assistants  would  like  to  do.  we 
tind  that  each  office  has  an  over-generous  share  of  work  of  a  clerical 
nature,  work  which  should  be  disposed  of  before  reaching  such  high- 
salaried  men  or  referred  immediately  to  subordinate  offices. 

In  particular  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  taking  care  of  writ- 
ten requests  for  information  and  for  telephone  or  personal  calls.  Such 
attention  as  is  bestowed  upon  these  requests  is  given  at  the  expense  of 
interrupting  important  routine  work. 

Relative  to  the  physical  and  mechanical  appliances  for  doing  it.  we 
find  that  the  filing  systems  and  office  equipment  in  one  office  differ  from 
those  of  the  office  adjoining.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  im- 
provement in  handling  correspondence,  use  of  blank  forms,  and  methods 
of  filing,  as  indicated  in  the  conclusions  already  referred  to. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Attitude  toward  local  school  boards 

As  an  index  of  the  attitude  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education  to 
ward  the  Local  School  Boards  and  their  recommendations,  the  follow- 
ing quotations  and  other  statements  are  submitted  for  the  use  of  those 
investigating  this  particular  phase  of  the  New  York  School  System: 

1.  From  the  semi-annual  report  of  Local  Board  No.  14,  under 
date  of  January  i,  1910,  signed  Mable  Parker  Huddleston : 

"The  board  respectfully  refers  to  its  semi-annual  reports  of  January  ist  and  June 
1st,  1909,  in  which  the  matter  of  the  culpably  slow  progress  on  the  fireproof  stairways 
in  P.  S.  58,  69,  and  84  was  referred  to.  This  board  is  informed  that  they  may  again 
be  used  for  the  graduating  exercises,  this  month,  but  when  they  will  be  useful  for 
all  purposes  is  still  unknown." 

2.  From  the  same  board  six  months  later,  date  of  June  i,  1910: 

"There  is  no  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  schools  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report,  except  that  the  fireproof  stairways  in  P.  S.  58,  69.  and  84  are  now  in 
use." 

3.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  3,  dated  June  27,  1910, 
signed  by  Chairman  Meyer  Frankel,  yiJ). : 

"With  regret  we  must  state  that  some  of  our  school  buildings  are  in  poor  condi- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  made  recommendations  for  repairs,  improvements  and  neces- 
sary changes.     In  the  past  few  of  these  recommendations  have  been  acted  upon." 

4.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  26,  January  i,  1910,  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  J.  C.  Julius  Langbein: 

"P.  S.  21. — Addition;  this  board  has  several  times  recommended  that  an  addition  be 
built  to  this  school.  The  city  owns  a  lot  adjourning  (the  writer  means  adjoining. 
These  errors  are  noted  in  passing  for  the  investigation  of  either  the  clerical  work  or 
the  personality  of  the  local  board  members)  the  present  school  building,  but  no  action 
has  yet  been  taken  by  the  board  of  education." 

In  this  report  the  expressions  "has  recommended"  and  "hereby  renews  its  recom- 
mendation" are  used  and  no  reason  is  given  for  the  denial  of  the  purchase  of  a  site 
by  the  committee  on  sites  of  the  board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  superintendents. 

5.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  9,  February  4,  1910: 

"The  long  delay  in  completing  the  new  iron  staircase  causes  inconveniences .  •    •    • 
"It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  condition  of  this  buildrng  agam,  it  is  thor- 
oughly and  completely  bad.     In  addition  it  is  less  and  less  well  kept." 
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6.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  29,  January  i,  1910: 

"The  telephone,  which  we  are  told  is  ordered,  is  not  yet  in  place  between  the 
main  building  and  the  annex,  and  the  pond  is  still  in  evidence  between  the  annexes, 
where  a  well-drained  concrete  walk  should  be  laid.  We  have  called  attention  to  this 
defect  for  two  j'ears  past." 

"Repairs  and  alterations  in  P.  S.  44,  pending  for  some  time,  are  urged  to  comple- 
tion." 

7.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  8,  April  29,  1910: 

"In  our  last  report  we  also  mentioned  the  fact  that,  'since  Grace  Church  Chapel  has 
granted  free  use  of  its  rooms  to  P.  S.  19  as  a  kindergarten,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  board  of  education  should  further  .  ,  .  the  asphalting  of  13th  Street  be- 
tween First  Avenue  and  Avenue  A,  on  account  of  the  very  noisy  state  of  that  street 
and  the  resulting  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils.'  We  believe  this  has  not  been 
done." 

"We  again  urge,  as  we  have  done  previously,  that  the  bridge  connecting  the  old  and 
new  buildings  of  P.  S.  14  be  made  fireproof." 

8.  From  the  Local  Board  report,  District  No.  27,  June  30,  1910: 

"This  school  (P.  S.  14,  Brooklyn)  was  condemned  some  time  ago,  but  has  since 
been  used  for  school  purposes." 

9.  From  the  report  of  the  Local  Board  No.  18,  June  i,  1910: 

"The  physical  condition  of  the  schools  is  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  report, 
except  that  the  fireproof  stairways  in  P.  S.  54  and  93  are  completed  and  in  use." 

Note :  This  extract  is  worded  the  same  as  citation  No.  2  above,  of  which  it  is  not 
a  duplicate. 

10.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  16,  July  5,  19 10: 

"Repeatedly  during  the  past  two  years  we  have  recommended  the  acquisition  of 
property  on  the  south  side  of  96th  Street,  adjoining  P.  S.  86,  as  a  site  for  an  annex 
to  said  school.  Our  last  communication  .  .  .  was  sent  in  April  last.  .  .  .  We 
then  set  forth  our  reasons  in  detail  for  recommending  the  acquisition  of  this  site.  We 
again  take  this  opportunity  of  urging  upon  you  the  necessity  of  acquiring  this  site 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  soon  take  some  definite  action  in  this  matter." 

11.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  25,  June  29,  1910: 

"We  urge  again  our  oft-repeated  request  for  additional  accommodations  for 
P.  S.  42.    .    .    ." 

"The  need  of  50  ft.  of  land  .  .  .  adjoining  the  site  of  P.  S.  26  .  .  .  is  again 
called  to  your  attention." 

"We  beg  also  to  record  once  more  our  earnest  request  for  the  immediate  acquisi- 
tion of  the  following  sites :     .    .    ." 

12.  From  the  report  of  Local  Board  No.  26,  January  i,  1910: 

"P.  S.  47. — A  new  school  to  replace  the  present  P.  S.  15,  which  is  too  small  and 
very  antiquated.  This  new  building  has  already  been  approved  and  planned  by  the 
board  of  education." 

On  June  22,  1910,  this  board  writes:  "The  proposed  .  .  .  P.  S.  47  is  urgently 
needed  in  order  to  cure  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  section.  .  .  .  This  anti- 
quated building  is  utterly  inadequate.  Its  unsanitary  condition  is  little  short  of  a  dis- 
grace and  a  public  scandal,  and  the  people  of  the  district  are  in  a  state  of  great 
indignation  that  things  should  be  as  they  are." 

Also:  "The  attention  of  your  honorable  board  is  called  once  more  to  the  condi- 
tions  in   P.   S.    12." 
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"This  board  would  renew  its  recommendation  heretofore  made,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  site  in  the  Edenwald  section     .     .     ." 

13.  Local  Board  No.  29,  June  30,  1910: 

"(Alterations  and  repairs.)  We  hope  that  the  department  in  charge  will  require 
the  contractors  to  live  up  to  their  specifications,  so  that  the  school  will  not  be  handi- 
capped as  other  schools  have  been  by  repairs  of  this  nature,  continuing  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  to  the  great  annoyance  and  disturbance  of  the  work,  and  to 
the  danger  of  the  health  and  of  scholars  and  teachers." 

14.  Local  Board  No.  39,  May  31,   1910: 

"  .  .  .  a  building  on  Hopkinson  Avenue,  ...  so  urgently  recommended  in 
three  previous  reports,  becomes  more  necessary  every  day." 

"The  additional  land  required  to  replace  P.  S.  28  is  not  yet  purchased,  though 
it  has  been  considered  for  several  years." 

"The  purchase  of  plots  on  Hopkinson  and  Herkimer  Streets  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended  by  this  board  and  our  recommendations  have  been  endorsed  by  your 
board.  Committees  have  investigated  .  .  •  .  and  have  declared  that  there  is  great 
necessity  for  .  .  .  purchase  and  immediate  improvement  .  .  .  but  no  purchase 
is  made  and  there  is  danger  that  the  land  will  be  built  upon  before  decisive  action  is 
taken  by  the  purchasing  power." 

"We  again  recommend  that  the  assembly-room  in  P.  S.  125  be  converted  into 
classrooms    .    .    ." 

"A  comparison  of  this  with  the  previous  reports  from  this  board  will  show  a  great 
similarity,  for  we  have  to  tell  the  same  story    .    .    ." 

15.  Local  Board  No.  38,  November  i,  19 10: 

"We  ask  that  your  honorable  board  give  due  weight  to  these  recommendations,  and 
not  permit  them  to  be  sidetracked  as  chimerical  or  Utopian — actual  needs  at  present, 
they  will  prove  to  be  imperative  demands  in  a  short  time." 

"We  desire  to  reiterate  our  many  requests  for  relief  .for  the  school  at  Barren 
Island.  We  understand  special  provisions  are  being  made.  We  ask  that  the  board  expe- 
dite these  measures    .     .     ." 

"The  (local)  board  would  call  the  attention  of  the  central  board  to  the  fact  that 
great  dissatisfaction  is  manifest  among  the  civic  organizations  because  of  the  con- 
tinued ignoring  of  their  requests  for  bubbling  cups  throughout  all  the  schools  of  dis- 
trict No.  39. 

"We  think  it  strange  that  a  measure  so  sanitary  and  so  important  should  be 
permitted  to  lay  (the  writer  probably  means  'lie')  dormant.  With  the  people  a  unit 
in  asking  for  this  means  of  drinking  water,  all  objections  should  be  overcome  and  the 
fountains  duly  installed. 

"The  reasons  advanced  by  the  central  board  do  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  so  com- 
pletely ignore  the  question. 

"We  again  urge  their  general  adoption." 

Omission  from  local  school  board  reports 

In  general  the  reports  from  these  Local  School  Boards  are  printed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  sufficient  detail  to  bring 
out  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Board.  Occasional  omissions, 
however,  occur: 

(a)  Request  for  the  equipment  of  a  science-room  in  P.   S.  9,   Brooklyn. 

(b)  Request  for  workshop,  kitchen,  and  gymnasium  in  P.  S.  12,  Brooklyn. 
Omitted  from   the   1910  minutes  on  page    199,   and   contamed   m   the   local  school 

board  report  of  district  No.  27,  under  date  of  December  31,  1909. 
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From  the  Board  of  Education  minutes  on  page  398,  February  23, 
1910,  is  omitted  this  sentence  continued  in  the  report  of  Local  School 
Board  No.  i,  under  date  of  February  18,  1910: 

"It  seems  too  bad  that  in  baths  finished  in  marble  and  nickel  and  supplied  with 
ever}'  up-to-date  convenience  that  money  could  procure  and  science  could  suggest,  that 
they  should  be  hampered  or  their  effectiveness  or  usefulness  retarded  in  the  least  way 
by  want  of  two  or  three  trivial  items   (soaps  and  towels)." 

From  the  Board  of  Education  minutes  of  February  23,  1910,  page 
400,  are  omitted  these  items  contained  in  the  report  of  Local  School 
Board  No.  29,  under  date  of  January  i,  1910: 

(a)  Rug,   linoleum,  mattress,  couch-cover,  and  janitor's  signal  bell. 

(b)  Telephone  not  yet  in  place,  P.  S.  45. 

(c)  Lockers   for   classrooms,   preventing   thieving. 

(d)  Painting  an  adjoining  church  white. 

(e)  Shopwork  for  boys  greatly  needed. 

(f)  Inconvenient  and  dangerous  passageway  between  the  two  buildings  of  P.  S.  3. 

(g)  Heating  of  vestibule  in  P.   S.  41. 
(h)   Painting  kindergarten   rooms  white. 

Local  Board  No.  33,  July  i,  1910: 

In  the  extract  printed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
July  2y,  1910,  page  1389,  the  requests  for  alterations,  repairs,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  are  given  in  detail  for  three  schools, — P.  S.  18,  36,  43,  and 
147.  These  minutes  omit  the  recommendations  made  for  four  schools, 
— P.  S.  21,  49,  88,  and  141. 

Local  Board  No.  4,  June  30,  19 10; 

From  the  minutes  recording  this  report,  Board  of  Education,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1910,  page  1495,  following  the  words:  "this  far-reaching 
work,''  in  the  5th  line  of  the  paragraph,  these  significant  statements  are 
omitted : 

"The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  so  marked  as  to  lead  us  to  suggest  a  further 
extension  of  it  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  all  evening  schools.  It  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  whole  system. 

"Pupils  who  are  serious  and  ambitious  enough  to  attend  school  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  office,  shop  or  factory  are  entitled  to  receive  the  best  instruction  available. 
This  is  manifestly  impossible  if  the  teaching  corps  is  filled  with  those  overworked  day 
school  teachers  who  are  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  double  service  or  with  men 
and  women  who  both  lack  the  experience  of  the  trained  day  school  teacher  and  take 
but  a  perfunctory  interest  in  their  work." 
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APPENDIX  C 

Dealing  with  supervisory  matters   belonging  to   immediate    subordinates 
rather  than  to  the  city  superintendent 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

January  9,   19 n. 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  etc. 

From  your  letter  of  Jan.  3d  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  do  not  approve  of  Miss 
Bancroft  sending  anyone  connected  with  afternoon  school  athletics  for  girls  into 
schools  not  under  her  regular  jurisdiction.  We  have,  however,  an  Inspector  of  Ath- 
letics, Miss  Burchenal,  and  an  unofficial  Assistant  Inspector  of  Athletics  hired  by  the 
girls'  branch,  Miss  O'Keefe,  and  it  was  these  persons  whom  Miss  Bancroft  desired  to 
send  into  the  schools  to  assist  in  the  work  for  girls'  athletic  after-school. 

This  proposition  Mrs.  Post  (president  girls'  branch  of  the  public  school  athletic 
league)  presented  to  you  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  understand  obtained  your 
general  approval.  I  am  glad  I  took  care  to  present  the  circular  which  Miss  Bancroft 
prepared  to  you  for  your  consideration  before  using  it.  I  have  been  informed  that 
you  desire  to  have  Miss  Burchenal  and  Miss  O'Keefe  go  to  the  schools  during  the 
day  where  they  desire  and  need  coaching  in  after-school  athletics.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  procedure  should  be  followed. 

Would  it  help  matters  if  the  assignments  were  made  in  my  name  as  Director  of 
Physical  Training?  I  would  be  glad  to  do  this  if  you  think  it  advisable,  but  not 
otherwise,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  any  way  in  authority  in  connection  with  the 
girls'  branch. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)    C.   Ward  Crampton, 

Director  of  Physical   Training. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Crampton's  letter,  the  City  Superintendent  wrote 
a  marginal  reply  in  longhand  on  the  original  letter,  from  which  the 
Clerk  wrote  this  answer,  counting,  in  the  present  analysis,  as  a  dictated 
letter. 

January    14,    1911. 
Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton, 

Director  Physical  Training. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  Qth,  191 1.  In  districts  not  supervised  by  Miss 
Bancroft,  Miss  Burchenal  and  Miss  O'Keefe  should  be  sent  into  schools  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  three  o'clock  only  by  the  director. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed) 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   SCHOOLS 

Mineola,  N.  Y.,  December  22,  1909. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Stevens, 

Referred  to  Dr.  Maxwell. 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 
My  dear  Mr.  Stevens  t 

I  understand  that  the  classes  at  the  Jamaica  Training  School  for  Teachers  are  not 
large  and  that  there  are  ample  accommodations  there  for  more  young  men  and  women 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
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In  view  of  this  fact,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  graduates  of  the  High  Schools 
of  Suffolk  and  Nassau  county,  who  meet  all  the  required  conditions  and  possess  all 
the  qualifications  required  for  admission  to  the  New  York  City  Training  Schools,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Jamaica  Training  School  if  they  take  and  pass  their  final  examina- 
tions at  their  own  High  Schools? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  j'our  reply,  I  remain, 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)    James    S.    Cooley, 

School  Commissioner. 

The  original  letter  bore  this  marginal  note,  which,  in  this  classifica- 
tion, is  countered  as  a  dictated  reply : 

"No.     The  final  examinations  must  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  notice,  in  the 
Jamaica   H.   S." 

This  was  embodied  in  the  appended  answer  of  Dec.  29,  '09, 

Request  for  a  Standing  Excuse  for  a 
Pupil  to  Leave  School  for  the  Day  at  Noon. 

The  nature  of  this  matter,  involving  considerable  correspondence,  is 
sufficiently  seen  in  the  two  letters  given  below. 
Letter  dictated  by  the  City  Superintendent: 

"F.    WHM.  November   23,    1910. 

Dear  Dr.  Damrosch   (Director  of  a  music  school)  : 

In  view  of  the  conditions  you  recite  in  your  letter  of  November  12  with  regard 
to  the  boy,  Mischa  Levine,  I  have  requested  District  Superintendent  Dwyer  and 
Principal  Birkins  to  admit  the  boy  to  school  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M.  Of  course,  I 
look  to  you  to  see  that  he  pursues  his  musical  education,  which  I  regard  as  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  two  hours  that  he  would  be  absent  each  day  from  the  public 
school.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  boy  should  cease  his  musical  work  will  you  kindly 
inform  Principal  Birkins  and  District  Superintendent  Dwyer, _  so  that  he  may  be 
required  to  attend  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  public  school  is  in  session. 

Very  truly  yours   (not  signed). 

City  Superintendent   of  Schools. 
Dr.  Frank  Damrosch, 

Institute  of  Musical  Art, 

102  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Willlam  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Dr.  Maxwell: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  23d  inst.,  in  which  you  grant 
permission  to  Mischa  Levine  to  attend  school  from  9  A.  M,  to  12  M.  I  will  inform 
Principal  Birkins  and  District  Superintendent  Dwyer  in  case  the  boy  should  cease  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  this  institute. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Frank  Damrosch. 

Director. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  P.  S.  NO.  s,  RICHMOND 

May  25,   191 1. 
Sup't  Maxwell. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  general  circular  No.  29  there  are  instructions  "to  use  no  loose  chairs 
at  any  time  in  the   aisles." 

I  am  writing  for  information  in  regard  to  applying  this  rule  to  No.  s  at  Huguenot 
Park  when  we  invite  the  public  to  any  exercises  by  the  pupils. 

We  have  nothing  but  in  the  nature  of  an  assembly-room  whatever,  simply  two  or- 
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dinary  classrooms  with  small  folding  doors  between.     If  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
loose  chairs   for  our  visitors   on   public  occasions  we  can  seat  only  about  20  people 
This  year  the  officials  of  the  Richmond  Reformed   Church,  where  the  public  lec- 
tures were  held,  offered  us  the  use  of  the  church  for  our  closing  exercises 

If  we  cannot  be  allowed  to  accept  that  offer,  nor  to  have  chairs  in  the  aisles  we 
will  be  obliged  to  do  away  with  anything  for  the  public  in  June,  and  this  would  be  a 
disappointment  to  the  community. 

The  teachers  themselves  would  prefer  to  accept  the  church  offer,  as  then  we  would 
have  a  platform  on  which  to  show  the  various  drills. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)   Annie  E.  Cole, 

Huguenot  Park,  S.  I. 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  City  Superintendent  dictated  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

F.  WHM.  May  26,  1911. 

My  dear  Miss  Cole, 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  25.     The  order  about  loose  chairs  is  imperative. 
You  should  send  your  request  for  permission  to  hold  your  closing  exercises  in  the 
Reformed    Church   to   the    Committee   on    Elementary    Schools,    Mr.    Abraham    Stem, 
Chairman. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed). 

City  Superintendent. 
Miss  Annie  E.  Cole, 

Senior  Teacher,  Public  School  5, 

Richmond. 


MACHINE  AlANTLE  SEWING  CO. 
209  Centre  St. 

New  York,  Jan.  20,  1910. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City. 
Sir: 

The  present  writing  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  you  with  a  case  that  warrants 
the  attention  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Celia  Segal,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  has  been  receiving  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  ever  since 
she  was  about  seven  years  old.  She  is  now  a  pupil  of  Public  School  No.  156,  Brook- 
lyn. The  girl  is  very  dull  and  has  no  inclination  for  study ;  furthermore,  she  is  not 
serious  enough  to  take  study  seriously.  The  parents,  who  are  extremely  poor,  are 
unable  to  keep  her  at  school  any  longer  and  a  request  was  made  of  the  principal,  Mrs. 
Donohue,  for  working  papers. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  routine,  the  girl  took  a  number  of  examinations  in 
order  to  secure  these  working  papers,  but  failed  to  pass  in  every  one  of  them.  The 
fact  is,  if  the  girl  should  study  ten  years  longer  at  school,  she  would  still  be  unable 
to  be  successful  in  the  examinations  given  for  this  purpose. 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Donohue  was  communicated  with,  under  date  of  Dec.  20,  1909, 
and  again  under  date  of  Jan.  12,  1910.  Copies  of  both  letters  are  enclosed  herewith. 
They  are  self-explanatory. 

No  answer  was  received  from  Mrs.  Donohue  to  date  nor  was  any  action  taken  by 
Mrs.  Donohue  to  date.  Possibly  Mrs.  Donohue  thinks  herself  far  too  big  to  give 
any  attention  to  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

May  I  ask  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  communicate  with  the  writer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Cohn. 

P.   S.— The  above  is  written  in  behalf  of  the  parents. 
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Extracts  from  Enclosures: 

".  .  .  Personally,  I  am  not  aware  of  how  iron-bonnd  the  rule  is  with 
regard  to  the  issuance  of  working-papers  to  school  children.  But  .  .  .  there 
must  be  allowed  some  leeway,  some  swing  or  discretion  to  the  principal  .  .  . 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  you  exercise  your 
discretion  and  issue  the  working  papers  requested." 

".  .  .  It  appears  you  have  taken  no  cognizance  of  this  letter  whatsoever. 
I  need  hardly  state  here  that  such  an  attitude  is  hardly  becoming  to  a  public 
servant.  .  .  .  Naturallj',  failure  to  hear  from  you  will  prompt  me  to  address 
myself    ...     to  a  higher  authority." 

WH^I.  ER.  January   26,    1910. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  January  20,  accompanied  by  copies  of  letters  you 
have  addressed  to  the  principal  of  P.  S.  156,  Brooklyn,  with  regard  to  a  girl  named 
Celia  Segal. 

From  j-our  own  statement,  I  gather  that  this  child  is  not  entitled  to  receive  an  em- 
ployment certificate.  The  principal  of  the  school  cannot  issue  such  a  certificate.  All 
she  has  a  right  to  do  is  to  give  her  a  recommendation  to  the  Health  Department.  I 
have  instructed  all  principals  to  refuse  such  recommendation  to  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  unless  the  child  passes  certain  examinations  which  I  have  prescribed.  If 
the  girl  has  failed  to  pass  these  examinations,  she  cannot  go  to  work  until  she  has 
passed   her  sixteenth   year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Filed  copy  not  signed) 
Mr.  Samuel  Cohn,  City  Superintendent. 

209  Centre  Street. 


Teacher's  Appeal  for  Reversal 

OF  Transfer  Decision  443  Grand  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  16,  1910. 
Dr.  \A'm.  H.  Maxwell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

When  Miss  Snyder  and  I  were  transferred  to  girls'  classes  in  P.  S.  58,  and  appealed 
to  you  for  reinstatement,  you  kindly  granted  us  an  interview  and  helped  us.  Miss 
Snyder  was  given  a  boys'  class,  and  I  was  sent  to  P.  S.  8,  where  a  graduating  class  had 
just  been  formed.  I  did  not  find  conditions  conducive  to  comfort,  much  less  to  con- 
tentment. The  class  was  poorly  prepared  and  my  efforts  to  success  cost  me  thirty 
povmds  in  weight,  some  of  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  nearness  to  the  water 
causing  bronchitis. 

When  we  talked  with  you,  you  told  us  if  we  were  not  happily  situated  we  might 
appeal  to  you  again.  I  hoped  that  would  not  be  necessary,  and  when  Mr.  Raine  asked 
me  to  apply  for  one  of  his  classes,  I  felt  that  I  could  again  be  happy  in  my  work.  I 
made  the  application,  but  was  told  by  Mr.  Meleney  that  there  was  no  probability  of  my 
being  transferred  again  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  that  I  ought  to  remain  at  No.  8. 

Now,  a  new  condition  has  arisen.  Without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  intention 
to  change  my  work,  on  Monday  morning  I  was  presented  with  a  departmental  schedule 
assigning  me  to  duty  in  three  lower  grades,  with  a  request  to  be  ready  to  beein  at 
one  o'clock.  This  change,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  hard  enough,  as  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  those  grades,  if  I  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
the  work,  or  been  allowed  a  choice  of,  at  least,  one  of  the  subjects;  but  to  have  thrust 
upon  me  what  the  old  teachers  in  the  school  did  not  want  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
fair  deal. 

I  hope,  Dr.  Maxwell,  you  will  pardon  me  for  again  trespassing  on  your  time  and 
patience,  l)ut  I  am  so  anxious  to  go  to  Mr.  Raine's  school,  and  all  my  pleadings  with 
the  superintendents  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail,  except  with  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  very 
kind. 

Kindly  grant  me  an  interview  and  I  may  be  able  to  make  my  case  stronger. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Cooke. 
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Answer  dictated  by  the  City  Superintendent: 

}yH^^;,^-  September  27,  igio. 

Dear  Madam  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  16,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  Mr.  Meleney  was 
quite  right  when  he  said  that  you  should  not  be  transferred  during  the  term.  It  is  not 
good  school  administration  to  transfer  teachers  at  a  time  when  their  services  are  needed 
in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

As  to  your  assignment  to  departmental  duty,  that  is  a  plan  which  I  have  advocated 
for  many  years.  I  trust  you  will  do  the  very  best  you  can  to  make  it  successful  in 
P.   S.  8,  Brooklyn. 

Truly  yours   (copy  not  signed), 

City  Superintendent. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Cooke, 
443  Grand  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


Parent's  Appeal  for 
Pupil  Failing  to  Graduate 

CONLAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

New  York,  July  25,   1910. 
Board  of  Education, 

Gentlemen:  My  son,  Robert  S.  Conlan.  failed  to  graduate  from  school  No.  112. 
His  report  cards  have  never  been  marked  lower  than  "B"'  since  he  has  attended  school, 
we  have  always  been  given  to  understand  by  his  teachers  and  principals  that  he  was 
a  good  scholar,  there  was  no  question  of  his  not  graduating  from  school  No.  59, 
Queens,  but,  owing  to  my  ill  health  we  were  compelled  to  move  to  72d  Street,  and 
placed  Robert  in  school ;  as  we  were  informed  the  work  was  the  same,  we  were  confi- 
dent of  his  promotion  and  watched  his  report  cards.  As  they  were  marked  "B,"  and 
not  being  informed  by  his  teacher  of  his  deficiency  in  any  study,  so  that  we  could  have 
him  tutored  in  same,  we  feel  that  there  has  been  an  injustice  done  both  the  boy  and 
myself,  as  I  am  sure  that  he  is  as  bright  as  the  average  boy. 

If  there  is  anything  j'ou  can  do  for  me  will  you  not  kindly  give  this  matter  your 
attention  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

David  Conlan,  Jr. 
Per  F.  C. 
1644  72d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Subject:   Non-promotion  of  Robert  S.  Conlan,  P.  S.  112,  Brooklyn. 

July  26,    1910. 
Mr.  Davib  Conlan,  Jr., 
1644  72d  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  . 

Your  letter  of  July  25,  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  non-promotion  of 
your  son.  Robert  S.  Conlan,  a  pupil  in  P.  S.  112,  Brooklyn,  was  referred  to  me. 

In  reply  I  would  (say)  that,  as  the  records  of  the  pupils  are  kept  m  the  schools, 
and,  as  the  schools  are  now  closed,  this  matter  cannot  be  investigated  at  this  time. 
I  suggest  that  after  the  opening  of  schools  in  September  you  write  or  see  the  district 
superintendent  in  charge  of  P.  S.  112,  Mr.  J.  M.  Edsall,  P.  S.  140,  4th  Avenue  near 
6oth  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  Gustave  Straubenmuller, 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 
Acting  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  P.  S.  NO.  io6,   MANHATTAN 

December  14,  1910. 
Mr.  William  H.  Maxwelx, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
500  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Miss  Hildreth,  Principal  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  has  offered  to 
speak  to  the  girls  of  my  school  next  Monday  morning.  May  I  permit  her  to  so  ("to 
do  so"  probably  meant)  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed) Jessie   B.    Colburn. 

This  request  was  answered  by  the  City  Superintendent's  stenogra- 
pher without  dictation : 

December    15,    1910. 
Dear  Madam: 

You  may  permit  Miss  Hildreth,  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  to  speak 
to  the  girls  of  your  school  on  Monday  morning,  December  19,  provided  the  time  of 
the  assembly  is  not  extended. 

Truly  yours   (filed  copy  not  signed), 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Miss  Jessie  B.  Colburn, 

Principal  P.  S.  106,  Manhattan. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NO.  106,  MANHATTAN 

May  24,   1910. 
Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Supt.  of  Schools, 

500  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  your  circular  of  May  17,  1910,  I  am  writing  to  ask  authority  to 
permit  Mr.  George  Blair,  Patriotic  Instructor,  G.  A.  R..  tn  <;peak  to  the  children  during 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  at  my  school,  Friday,  May  27. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    Jessie  B.    Colburn. 

This  request  was  answered  by  dictation  by  the  City  Superintendent : 

WHM.   R.  May  25,    1910. 

Dear  Madam  : 

You  have  my  permission  to  allow  Mr.  George  Blair,  Patriotic  Instructor,  G.  A.  R., 
to  speak  to  the  pupils  in  your  school  on  Friday,  May  27. 

Truly  yours   (not  signed), 

City    Superintendent. 
Miss  Jessie  B.  Colburn, 
Public  School  106, 
Manhattan. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  P.  S.  NO.  30,  THE  BRONX 

June  2,  1910. 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  respectfully  request  your  permission  to  absent  myself  from  my  school  on  Tuesday, 
June  7th,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  P.  S.  137,  Manhattan,  9-12  (this  evidently  means' 
from  9  A.  M.  to  noon,  the  time  to  be  spent  in  that  school),  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  1-3. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)   Mary  A.  Conlon. 

This  request  was  answered  by  a  stenographer  without  dictation  : 

ER.  June   3,    1910. 

Dear  Madam  : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  June  2,  you  have  my 
permission  to  absent  yourself  from  your  duties  on  June  7  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
P.  S.  137,  Manhattan,  and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School. 

Truly  yours   (no  signature  on  copy), 
City  Superintendent. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Conlon, 
P.  S.  30,  Bronx. 


NEW  YORK  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN 
East  420  Street 

March  21,   191 1. 
Dr.  William  H.  JVEaxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
My  dear  Dr.  Maxwell: 

Mr.  Straubenmiiller  has  obtained  permission  for  me  to  hold  a  small  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  Industrial  Art  classes  in  the  Board  Meeting  Rooms  on  Wednesday  from 
three  to  five  o'clock. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  different  samples  of  work  from  each  of  the  followmg 
classes : 

I — Freehand  Drawing  as  preliminary  training  for  Trade  Design,  Costume  Illustration, 

Leathercraft,  Bookbinding. 
2 — Costume  Illustration. 
3 — Trade  Design. 

4 — Leathercraft.  . 

5— The   different  problems  in  pasting,   stitching   and  setting  up   work  prelimmary  to 

mending  and  repairing  of  books  and  to  bookbinding.  This  course,  as  you  know, 

is  not  even  well  begtm,  much  less  complete,  as  the  class  is  without  a  press  or 

backer. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mary  A.  Conlon. 
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Request  for  Ixformatiok — Answer 
Involving  Authority 

New  York,  January  24,  '11. 
Board  of  Education, 

City  of  New  York. 
Gentlemen  : 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  information  on  the  following: 

I — Is  it  possible  for  a  person  who  can  pass  the  board  examinations  for  teaching  but 
who  had  not  previously  attended  high  school,  to  be  appointed  as  P.  S.  teacher? 

II — Can  a  self-educated  person,  one  educated  by  private  tutor  or  one  educated  in 
private  school  or  college  become  a  P.  S.  teacher  by  passing  your  examinations? 

Ill — What  is  the  average  number  of  years  spent  in  Normal  College  before  complet- 
ing studies  there? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  advice  on  the  above,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   Mrs.  W.  A.  Connor, 

731  E.  156th  Street. 

C-WHM  January  25,   191 1, 

Mrs.  W.  a.  Connor, 

731   East  156th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  24,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  under  the  law  of  the 
state  and  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education,  no  one  may  be  admitted  to  our  teaching 
ranks  unless  she  is  a  graduate  of  a  day  high  school  and  of  a  training  school  for 
teachers,  or  has  graduated  from  a  college  approved  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  taken  a  pedagogical  course  therein,  unless  she  is  a  teacher 
of  considerable  excellence. 

For  all  information  regarding  the  Normal  College,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the 
authorities  of  that  institution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Filed  copy  not  signed). 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Request  for  Clerical  Information 

S.  G.  DABDOUD  &  BROS.,  79  CORTLAND  ST. 

New   York,  June  7,   191 1. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  now  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  of  you  a  favor  to  kindly  let  me  know  if  there 
is  any  possible  way  of  getting  another  diploma,  as  the  last  one  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  P.  S.  23,  Manhattan  (Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts.)  in  February, 
1903.  The  principal  was  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wade  and  the  District  Superintendent  was 
Mr.  J.  H.  Haaren.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Tariff  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  then. 

The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Cohen,  was  up  to  see  Mr.  Reardon,  the  principal  of  P.  S.  23,  in 
regard  to  same  and  he  has  referred  me  to  write  to  you. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  attention  to  same,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Miss   Fannie   Cohen,  by   J.    Cohen. 

P.  S. — Our  home  address  is  at  151  Mott  St.,  N.  Y.,  at  present.    If  not  in  Feb.,  then 
in  June,  positive. 
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This  letter  was  answered  by  the  clerk  without  dictation : 

T^  O  T  1  .  ,  ,  J""e      15,       IQII. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  7th  June,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Wade,  District  Superintendent,  with  regard  to  securing  another  copv  of  vour 
diploma.     Very   truly  yours    (not  signed), 

-^      T    „  ,,        ^  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  J.  CoHEN„  151  Mott  St., 

New  York  City. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
OYSTER  BAY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y. 

March  6,  191 1. 
Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
500  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Supt.  Maxwell: 

Could  you  send  me  a  list  of  the  names  of  Protestant  institutions  in  New  York 
willing  to  receive  truants  fi;om  districts  outside  of  New  York  City? 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    Thos.  Colby. 

The  following  answer  was  dictated  by  the  City  Superintendent: 

WHM— AGD  March  8,   191 1. 

Mr.  Thomas  Colby, 

High  School,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  6,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  k-now  of  no  Protestant 
institutions  in  New  York  City  willing  to  receive  truants  from  out-districts  outside  of 
New  York  City.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed), 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Letter  Applying  for  a  Principalship 

10  Court  Street,  Union  Course, 

August  12,  1910. 
To  Dr.  W.  Maxwell. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  word  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  have  resigned  their  position 
at  the  Brooklyn  Truant  School.  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  compete  for  the  position,  as  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  run  an  institution  of 
this  description  as  I  have  made  it  one  of  my  chief  studies.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  is  also 
a  person  who  thoroughly  understands  the  management  of  domestic  help  and  is  a 
thorough  business  woman,  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  we  had  the  opportunity  we 
could  show  a  great  improvement  and  success  in  the  management  of  the  Brooklyn 
Truant  School.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  writing  to  you  privately,  but  I  wanted  your 
advice  before  making  any  move  in  the  matter.     Trusting  to  receive  a  favorable  reply, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)   J.  Chamberlain. 

This  answer  was  dictated  by  the  City  Superintendent : 

W.H.M.       R.  September   14,   1910. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  August  12,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  under  the  rules  of 
the  board  of  education,  you  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  position  to  which  you  refer. 

Truly  yours   (copy  not  signed), 

City  Superintendent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  the  Principal  of  P.    S.   No.   129,   Brooklyn 

October  2?!,   1910. 
SuPT.  C.  E.  Feankun, 
Dear  Sm: 

Elementary  School  Circular  No.  2,  paragraph  II,  states:  "Each  card  should  present 
a  complete  statement  of  schools,  grades,  and  dates  representing  the  pupil's  career  from 
first  admission  to  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  pupil's  present 
class." 

Our  old  record  cards  in  use  before  the  new  blue  and  white  cards  were  introduced 
contained  a  history  of  the  pupil's  progress  from  grade  to  grade  with  the  dates  of 
promotions.  There  was  no  record  of  "days  present,"  "absence,"  "lateness,"  "conduct," 
"work,"  required.  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a  card  just  received.  While  this 
card  does  not  contain  all  the  details  called  for  on  the  new  cards,  it  does  contain  the 
record  of  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  prior  to  the  pupil's  admission  to  this 
school. 

Having  copied  the  facts  thus  obtained  from  the  other  school  upon  the  pupil's  new 
card  in  this  school,  shall  I  call  the  card  when  finished  a  "complete"  card? 

We  will  have  much  confusion  over  this  matter  and  this  would  to  a  great  extent 
be  avoided  if  we  could  have  a  ruling  upon  the  question,  "What  is  a  complete  card?" 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  P.  Crowell. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  the  City  Superintendent  who  dictated 
the  reply: 

1st   November,    1910. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  j-our  letter  of  28th  October,  addressed  to  District  Superintendent  Frank- 
lin, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  cards  already  on  file  will  be  complete  if  filled  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circular.  Hereafter  they  must  contain  all  the  information  the  card  calls 
for. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed) 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Crowell, 

Principal  P.  S.  129,  Brooklyn. 


Request  for  Report  Blanks 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  the  Principal  of  P.  S.  No.  i,  Manhattan 

February   8,    1911. 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dear  Sir: 

I  must  again  request  that  blanks  be  sent  to  me  upon  which  to  report  promotion  for 
the  close  of  the  term  ending  January  31st. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  keep  a  duplicate  of  all  statistical  reports  sent  to 
your  office  and  I  ask  that  blanks  be  furnished  in  sufficient  number  to  hold  a  duplicate. 
Trusting  that  blanks  will  reach  me  without  delay, 

Respectfully, 

Mary  R.  Davis, 

Principal. 
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APPENDIX  D 
Examples  of  letters  without  Record  of  Answer 
Lectures  on  Dental  Hygiene 

BROOKLYN  NEIGHBORHOODS  ASSOCIATION 

^      ,  January    18.    191 1. 

Dr.  Wiij.iam  H.  Maxwell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Neighborhoods  Association  the  special 
subject  of  Dental  Hygiene  was  discussed  at  length.  Realizing  the  great  importance 
of  this  subject,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved:  that  the  Brooklyn  Neighborhoods  Association  recommends  that  several 
lectures  on  Dental  Hygiene  be  given  to  children  and  adults  in  the  public  schools 
during  the  year;   and 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    Maud   Taylor  Dobie, 

Secretary. 


This  matter  was  merely  acknowledged: 


January    24,    191 1. 


Dear  Madam  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  18,  containing  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Brooklyn  Neighborhoods  Association  on  the  subject  of  Dental 
Hygiene. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Copy  not  signed), 

City  Superintendent   of  Schools. 
Miss  Maud  Taylor  Dobie, 

Secretary,  Brooklyn  Neighborhoods  Association, 
148  Jackson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

312    West    109th    Street, 

September   16,    1910. 
Dear  Dr.  Maxwell: 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  my  letter  of  yesterday.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
eye  memory.  When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  in  studying  Spanish  in  Madrid,  I 
wrote  upon  a  large  mirror  in  my  room  (with  a  piece  of  soap)  the  two  forms  of  the 
verbs  "to  be"  and  "to  have,"  the  terminations  of  the  four  regular  conjugations  and  of 
a  few  of  the  most  used  irregular  verbs.  Every  spare  moment  was  passed  before  that 
mirror,  reading  down  those  columns.  That  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  but  I  can — 
at  this  instant— see  that  big  mirror  and  can  answer  by  eye  as  to  any  termination  thereon 
Some  day  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  talk  to  you  about  a  practical  use  .  f  this 
idea. 

Sincerely, 

Julius   Chambers, 

E.  R.  G.  S. 

No  record  showed  this  letter  to  be  answered  or  acknowledged. 
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Principal's  Complaint  Against 
Browbeating 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

New  York 

April  20,  1909. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  Esq., 
Board  of  Education, 
Manhattan. 
Dear  Doctor: 

This  principal  seems  of  an  emotional  temperament. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  F.  N,  Coudert. 
Enclosure : 

P.  S.  44,  Manhattan, 

April  14,  1909. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  ask  you  and  your  board  to  protect  me  from  political  interference  and  hounding. 
Ever  since  a  member  of  a  political  club  came  to  my  school  and  promised  to  break 
me  I  have  been  threatened  and  browbeaten  directly  and  indirectly.  I  found  your 
by-laws  a  laughing  stock  and  enforced  them.  Corporal  punishment  was  unnecessarily 
rampant.  This  I  have  partially  succeeding  in  stopping.  Your  course  of  study  was 
intentionally  neglected.  In  spite  of  interference  I  have  now  a  school  as  good  as  any. 
I  invite  your  inspection  of  both  the  work  done  and  the  assistance  which  I  have 
given  for  the  improvement  of  such  work.  Neither  these  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
children  seems  to  be  considered.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of 
hounding.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  called  upon  to  stand  for  gratuitous 
insult. 

I  respectfully  ask  for  your  protection. 

(Signed)   Felix  Arnold. 

C.  C.  N.  Y.,  A.  B.,  1908,  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

N.  Y.  U.,  Ph.  D.,  1903. 

Col.,  Ph.  D.,  1905. 

Principal  P.  S.  44. 

Class  Record, 
Principal  A  A- 
Supt.  A  A. 

There  was  no  record  of  any  answer  to  this  communication. 

Request  for  Important 
Information 

COMMISSION   ON  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 
New  York 

April  4,   1910. 
>Ir.  William  H.  Maxwell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

59th  Street  and  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  ,    .       ^         .    .  ^      ,       .    <-  1     • 

Will  you  please  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  on  Teachers  Salaries 
the  following  information: 

The  percentage  of  boys  and  the  percentage  of  girls  that  survive  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Marion  B.  Cothren, 

Secretary. 
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This  letter  was  not  answered.  A  repealed  request  of  April  27,  19 10, 
brought  forth  a  reply  in  which  the  question  was  either  misunderstood 
or  evaded. 


Miscellaneous  Questionnaire 

COUNTY   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 
Los    Angeles,    Cau 

October   22,    1910. 
Dear  Superintendent  Maxwell: 

...  If  you  will  find  opportunity  to  dictate  a  letter  along  the  lines  indicated.  I 
shall  count  it  a  great  personal  favor. 

The  investigation  looks  toward  determining  the  status  of  centralization  in  city 
school  systems.  Your  replies  will  supplement  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  study 
of  acts  of  different  legislatures,  municipal  ordinances  and  resolutions  of  school  boards 
and  laws  changing  the  powers  of  school  superintendents.     .    .     , 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Chamberlain. 
Questionnaire  appended. 


APPENDIX  E 

We  publish  here  examples  of  the  first  15  groups  of  Dr.  O'Brien's 
correspondence.  Remaining  examples  have  been  filed  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  School  Inquiry. 

The  letters  in  Group  i  are  generally  requests  for  statements  of  wit- 
nesses to  accidents  to  pupils,  to  complete  insufficient  data  already  sent  in. 

Request  for  Statements  from 
Witnesses  of  Accidents 

June   26,    1 91 1. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Catton, 

Principal  P.  S.  112,  Brooklyn. 
Dear  Madam  :  .  . , 

Referring  to  your  report  on  accident  to  Arthur  Giammattee  on  the  23d  inst.,  wdl 
you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  the  statements  of  some    (say  two)   witnesses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  General  Circular  No.  19,  1910? 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed). 
Chairman    Committee   on   School   Management. 

Dr.  O'Brien  states  that  the  work  on  accidents,  to  which  this  corre- 
spondence points,  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  supplying  information 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  gathering  which  newspaper  reporting  abil- 
ity outweighs  legal  knowledge :  that  five  years  ago  he  recommended  to 
the  Comm^ittee  on  By-laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  executive  session,  that  a  subordinate  be  chosen  to  do  this  work ;  that 
he  accepts  this  assignment  as  a  charter-given  prerogative  of  the  City 
Superintendent. 
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Groups  2  and  19.  separated  for  future  reference  purposes,  further  il- 
lustrate the  same  situation : 

Litigation 

December   20,    1910. 
Mr.  Cornelius  E.  Franklin, 
District  Superintendent. 
Dear  Mr.  Franklin  : 

In  connection  with  Miss  Kate  R.  Hichey's  application  for  salary  increase,  the  Com- 
mittee on  By-laws  and  Legislation  wishes  to  know  whether  at  any  time  since  1898 
(and,  if  so,  at  which  time  or  times)  Miss  Hichey's  school  was  on  eve  of  becoming 
a  twelve-class  organization  and  would  have  become  such  had  not  pupils  been  di- 
verted to  other  schools. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed), 

Associate    Superintendent. 

Teacher's  Salaries 

January    17,    1911. 
Miss   Margaret  M.  Grace, 

P.  S.  17,  Prospect  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Dear  Madam  : 

The  Committee  on  By-laws  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  grant  you  schedule  IV 
paj'  for  the  time  in  which  you  served  in  the  7th  year  classes  between  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  Davis  Law  (May  3,  1900)  and  September  i,  1903.  The  Committee 
would  also  grant  you  pay  in  schedule  IV  from  and  after  September  i,  1910.  These 
grants  of  the  Committee  to  be  conditioned  on  your  execution  of  a  waiver  of  schedule 
IV  pay  for  the  time  you  were  not  sewing  in  any  grade  of  the  last  two  years,  viz., 
from   September  i,   1903,  to  September   i,   1910. 

If  you  are  willing  to  execute  such  waiver,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  either 
any  Wednesday  between  three  and  five  or  any  Saturday  forenoon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed), 
Associate  City  Superintendent. 

Group  3  represents  work  along  the  line  of  reducing  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  for  a  given  number  of  pupils,  illustrated  by  a 
separate  memorandum  on  this  subject,  September  26,   191 1. 

Group  4  points  to  the  habit  which  prospective  principals  and  su- 
perintendents have  of  applying  for  aid  in  securing  the  coveted  position. 

Candidacy  for 
Principalship 

May  9,   1911. 
Miss  Julia  Winslow, 

Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
My  dear  Miss  Winslow: 

Permit  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  petition,  signed  by  yourself  and 
eight  other  ladies,  in  behalf  of  Miss  Rose  Cahill  for  appointment  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Girls'  High  School.  In  reply  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  when  the  matter  comes 
before  our  board,  you  may  rest  assured  that  your  petition  will  receive  due  consider- 
ation. Very  truly  yours, 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 

Group  5  indicates  work  done  in  discovering  and  reporting  situ- 
ations that  are  or  might  prove  to  be  dangerous  to  pupils.  This  group 
deals  with  general  situations  affecting  a  number  of  pupils  and  is  for 
this  reason  separated  from  Group  i,  which  refers  to  individual  cases. 
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The  general  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  are  included  in  this  phase 
of  work  as  well  as  their  safety,  e.  g.,  quiet  zones  near  schools,  protec- 
tion from  rain,  rest  rooms,  etc.,  etc. 

Fire  Drill 

-,       ,  ■  May  23,   191 1. 

Mr.    Albert   Shiels, 

District  Superintendent. 
Dear  Mr.  Shiels: 

In  your  report  on  fire  drills  one  of  the  columns  is  captioned  "Blocked  Stairways." 
Does  this  caption  indicate  that  the  block  was  intentional  in  order  to  heighten  the 
value  of  the  drill  ? 

Or  does  it  indicate  that  the  stairways  were  blocked  and  the  drill  thereby  unneces- 
sarily impeded? 

Please  also  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  caption  "Supplementary  System." 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Copy  not  signed). 
Chairman  Committee  on  School  Management. 

Group  6  represents  a  line  of  work  which  Associate  City  Superin- 
tendent Straubenmijller  is  in  charge.  Dr.  O'Brien's  activities  appear  to 
be  concerned  with  securing  certain  data  respecting  proposed  classes  of  a 
special  nature. 

Special  Activities, 

February   8,    1910. 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell, 

Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes. 
Dear  Miss  Farrell: 

Supplementing  my  clerk's  request,  may  I  ask  you  to  have  your  clerk  to  send  me  the 
names,  addresses  and  present  schools  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  enter  the  proposed 
ungraded  class  in  P.  S.  17? 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed). 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 

Group  7  represents,  according  to  Dr.  O'Brien's  statement,  activi- 
ties belonging  to  and  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  except 
when  that  department  chooses  to  involve  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
in  the  matter,  which  is  never  necessary. 

Removal  of  Furniture 

May  18,  191 1. 
Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  principal  of  P.  S.  67,  Manhattan,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  supenn- 
tendent,  requests  that  the  furniture  be  removed  from  rooms  403  and  404,  and  that, 
instead,  forty  desks  and  forty  chairs  now  in  the  top  floor  assembly-room  be  removed 
from  said  assembly-room  and  set  in  said  classrooms. 

I  beg  leave  to  concur  in  this  recommendation,  and  request  that  you  direct  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Not  signed), 

Associate   Superintendent. 

Approved   (no  signature). 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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The  above  letter  could  be  replaced  by  a  blank  form,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary in  this  office  at  all.  Changes  of  furniture  are  caused  by  changes 
in  classes  already  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  When 
such  a  class  change  has  once  been  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, the  Bureau  of  Buildings  should  attend  to  the  furniture 
changes  involved  on  a  receipt  of  a  blank  form  signed  by  the  District 
Superintendent. 

The  communications  of  the  8th  group  are  necessary,  but  many  of 
them,  if  not  all,  are  adaptable  to  blank  forms. 

Summons — Group  8 

-,         .  ,^^    ^  March  2i,   1911. 

Miss  Agnes  W.  Leslie, 

P.  S.  59,  Manhattan. 
My  dear  Miss  Leslie: 

On  your  way  home  to-morrow  afternoon  will  you  please  call  at  this  office  in  ref- 
erence to  the  waiver  which  you  recently  signed  in  the  matter  of  your  effort  to  be 
made  an  assistant  to  principal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed), 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 

Group  9  represents  the  routine  work  involved  in  the  approval 
of  teachers'  services  at  various  stages  of  their  career.  The  Division 
Superintendent  compiles  reports  on  the  fitness  of  teachers  based  on 
ratings  given  them  by  their  Principals  and  District  Superintendents. 
The  reports  of  the  several  Division  Superintendents  are  presented  in 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  School 
Management  for  revision  and  returned  to  the  Board,  who  accept  the 
action  of  their  Committee  except  where  special  reports  on  doubtful 
cases  result  in  disapproval,  which  is  very  seldom. 

Teachers'  Ratings 

April  5th,  1911. 
Dr  Edward  W.  Stitt, 

District  Superintendent. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  a  report  now  before  the  Board  of  Superintendents  it  is  alleged  that  your  reason 
for  the  "C"  mark  which  you  gave  Mrs.  Rosella  Baxter  of  P.  S.  14,  Manhattan,  was 
that  she  had  not  promptly  notified  this  office  of  her  marriage. 

Kindly  advise   me   with   a  line  covering  the   accuracy  of   said   statement.     What 
would  have  been  your  rating  if  she  had  promptly  reported  her  marriage? 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours   very  truly, 

Chairman  Committee  on  School  Management. 

Group  10  represents  an  undertaking  of  Dr.  O'Brien  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  uniformity  in  recording  the  names  of  pupils  of  foreign 
extraction.  These  letters  are  requests  for  foreign  alphabets  and  are  seg- 
regated in  the  table  merely  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference. 

Group   ii   represents   work  of  more  importance  than  that  of  re- 
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moving  furniture,  but  which  Dr.  O'Brien  states  could  and  often  is  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  without  any  participation  by  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Division  Superintendent. 

Repairs 

Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Dear  Mr.  Snyder: 

The  banisters  of  the  visitors'  stairway  between  the  second  and  third  floors  of  P.  S. 
87,  Manhattan,  are  pretty  rocky. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 


November  9th,   191 1. 
Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Dear  Sir: 

From  Room  5  in  P.  S.  45,  Manhattan,  a  short  stairway  leads  to  the  yard.  The 
staircase  is  narrow,  the  steps  are  wood — not  fireproof.  It  would  not  cost  much  to  make 
that  staircase  fireproof.  I  advise  that,  as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  said  stairs 
be  made  fireproof. 

Similar  stairways  lead  from  Rooms  3,  4  and  6  to  the  yard,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend similar  action  in  the  case  of  these  stairways  also. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Unsigned), 

Associate   City  Superintendent. 
Approved : 

(Unsigned), 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Work  of  this  nature  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  Inspectors  of 
School  Buildings  and  not  of  Division  Superintendents. 

Group  12  represents  that  branch  of  work  connected  with  filling 
temporary  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  with  substitutes,  a  function  of 
the  office  of  District  Superintendent  according  to  the  written  statement 
of  the  City  Superintendent  in  replying  to  the  letter  of  M.  G.  Hoff,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1908.  Clerks  acting  as  train-dispatchers  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  could  attend  to  this  work. 

Placing  of  Substitutes 

January    22,    1910. 
Miss  Kate  A.  Walsh, 

Principal  P.  S.  141,  Manhattan. 
My  dear  Madam  : 

Enclosed  please  find  the  names  of  two  substitutes,  in  compliance  with  your  request 
dated  January  21st,  1910. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)   Thomas  S.  O'Brien. 

Associate   City  Superintendent. 

This  was  the  only  signed  copy  found  among  over  one  thousand 
(1099)  letters. 
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Public  School  141,  Manhattan, 
462  West  58th   St., 

K  A.  Walsh,  Principal. 
No    date.     Stamped  received  Jan.  24,   1910. 
SuPT.  O'Brien, 
Dear  Sir: 
Your  note   received   with   names   of  two   substitutes.     Mr.   Duffy   was   unable   to 
"hold"  a  class  of  i-B  boys  some  time  ago  in  P.  S.  141,  Manhattan,  so  I  deem  it  unwise 
to  place  "Day  Camp  Class"  under  his  care. 

I  have  sent  a  postal  asking  Miss  Refpler  to  call.     Hope  she  will  be  able  to  remain. 
I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  j'our  prompt  response  to  my  letter. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Kate  A.   Walsh, 

Principal. 

Group  13  represents  the  work  of  equipping  rooms  for  various 
special  school  activities.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  having  decided 
upon  the  estabHshment  of  special  instruction  in  a  given  school,  recom- 
mends the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  refers  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  Committee  on  Buildings,  from  which  body  it  is,  if  ap- 
proved, passed  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  If  found  practicable  by  the 
Bureau,  the  work  is  carried  out.  Clearly,  the  function  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  is  solely  to  determine  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  instruction  in  a  given  school;  the  details  of  equip- 
ping, fitting  out  the  room,  belong  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

Equipment 

T.S.O'B— A.C.H. 

January  13,  1910. 
Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  order  the  restoration  in  the  ungraded  classroom  in 
P.  S.  48,  Manhattan,  the  gas  jets  which  were  removed  therefrom  last  summer? 

It  would,  of  course,  be  healthier  to  put  electric  light  in  the  room.  Will  you  kindly 
make  the  best  arrangements  possible  to  furnish  light  for  the  ungraded  pupils  in  that 
room?  Very  truly  yours, 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 
Approved :     City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

T.S.O'B.— A.C.H. 

January    13,    1910. 
Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
Dear  Mr.  Snyder: 

The  Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes  has  furnished  the  names  of  twelve  pupils 
eligible  for  the  formation  of  an  ungraded  class  in  P.  S.  166,  Manhattan.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  order  the  equipment  for  that  purpose  of  such  room  in  said  school 
as  may  be  indicated  by  the  principal  or  the  district  superintendent? 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Thomas  S.  O'Brien, 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 
Approved:    (Not  signed), 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Group  14  represents  administration  work  on  the  part  of  the  Di- 
vision Superintendent  as  such. 
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Supervision 

Mr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  ^^^^'  ^*  '^''• 

District  Superintendent. 
Dear  Sir: 

What  grades  have  been  assigned  to  the  heads  of  departments  for  supervision  ? 
Whether  the  supervisory  work  assigned  to  heads  of  departments  during  this 
school  year  has,  in  whole  or  in  part,  been  horizontal,  vertical  or  mixed,  will  you 
please  tell  me,  not  later  than  June  loth,  to  what  grades  or  parts  of  grades ;  and  to  what 
subjects  in  each  of  the  grades,  the  respective  heads  of  departments  have  been  assigned 
during  the  current  school  year  or  portion  thereof.  As  I  wish  to  refer  to  that  work 
in  the  coming  annual  report,  I  would  thank  you  for  comments,  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations covering  the  services  of  assistants  to  principals  in  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  course  of  study. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 

(Not  signed), 

Associate    City   Superintendent. 

Group  15  represents  the  work  of  transferring  teachers  already 
employed  in  given  schools  to  similar  positions  in  other  school  btiildings 
for  the  reasons,  under  the  circumstances : 

(a)  A  teacher  whose  class  has  been  merged  into  another  class  is 

transferred  to  a  school  where  pupils  await  her. 

(b)  A  teacher  is  accommodated  by  being  transferred  to  a  vacant 

position  nearer  her  residence. 

(c)  Transfer  is  a  solution  of  difficult  or  unpleasant  situations  or 

incompatible  personal  relations  in  a  given  school. 

(d)  Transfer  is  a   "penalty"  imposed  on  teachers  whose  offenses 

demand  some  summary  action  not  amounting  to  dismissal 
from  service. 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination,  Transfer  and 
Appointment  of  Teachers  (of  the  Board  of  Superintendents),  Mr. 
Mills,  states  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  entire  matter  of  teachers' 
transfers  is  routine  work  demanding  neither  the  attention  nor  judgment 
of  an  Associate  Superintendent. 

Transfer  of  Teachers 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Edson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Nomination,  Transfer  and  Assignment. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  District  Superintendent  O'Shea's  letter,  referred  by  you  to  me, 
in  which  he  proposes  the  exchange  of  Miss  McKenna  and  Miss  Clarke,  now  in  schools 
67  and  17  respectively.  j      •       • 

This  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  this  proposal;  and,  before  endorsmg  :t, 
I   should  like   to   have   some   at  least   of  the   facts  upon   which   it   is   based. 

You  are  familiar  with  Miss  Clarke's  career;  and,  in  view  of  the  long  stay  she  has 
had  in  P.  S.  17,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  disturbing  her  against  her  will. 
I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  posting  me  on  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed), 

Associate  Superintendent. 

Enclosure. 
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APPENDIX  F 

Ratings  do  not  indicate  efficiency  of  teachers. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Associate  City  Superintendent  T.  S. 
O'Brien  (File  "To  Principals,"  Room  510),  are  criticisms  of  teaching 
observed  in  the  schools : 

ILLUSTRATION   NO.    i 

March   7,    191 1. 
Miss  Teresa  Bernholz, 

Principal  P.  S.  g,  Manhattan. 
Dear  Miss  Bernholz  : 

.  .  .  In  one  of  the  8th-year  classes  the  lengthy  written  test  in  geography  was 
not  the  best  way  to  teach  it.  The  distinction  intended  by  the  following  was  not  well 
brought  out : 

"Day  and  night  is  caused  by  rotation.     Seasons  are   caused  by  revolution." 

In  one  of  the  4th-year  classes,  a  spelling  test  of  needlessly  great  length  was 
being  given.  If  the  test  covered  the  more  difficult  words  only  the  remainder  of  the 
time  applied  could  well  be  devoted  to  inductive  lessons  on  their  meanings  and  uses. 

In  one  of  the  3d-year  classes  in  the  arithmetic  examples  assigned  for  solution,  the 
teacher  named  the  process  which  was  to  be  employed.     There  was  no  concrete  work. 

The  teacher  did  riot  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  sjdlabus  to  preface  the  written 
arithmetic  of  the  day  with  brief  oral  arithmetic. 

In  one  of  the  5th-year  classes,  the  teaching  of  the  geography  lesson  of  the  day 
consisted  in  the  correction  of  a  written  test  of  the  day  previous.  The  test  covered  a 
page  of  foolscap  size,  and  the  work  was  almost  all,  if  not  wholly,  written.  The 
visual  faculty  was  not  exercise.? (d).  Whatever  errors  were  made  yesterday  remained 
uncorrected  until  to-day.  There  were  numerous  needless  interruptions  of,  and  distrac- 
tions  from,   this   work  of  reviewing  yesterday's  test  in  geography. 

In  one  of  the  6th-year  classes  yesterday's  written  arithmetic,  which  was  worked 
out  at  home,  is  being  repeated  to-day.  Would  it  not  save  time  if  these  problems  were 
worked  out  on  the  blackboard  by  proficient  pupils  before  9  o'clock?  Errors  could 
then  be  easily  rectified. 

In  another  of  the  6th-year  classes  very  much  more  work,  both  intensive  and 
extensive,  might  be  accomplished  by  discursive  work  on  the  grammar  lesson  of  the 
day  than  was  effected  by  the  devotion  of  almost  the  entire  period  to  a  lengthy  written 
test. 

.  .  .  Where  a  class  is  engaged  in  serious  effort  to  think  out  a  sentence  or  to 
solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  is  it  true  politeness  to  quit  that  work  the  moment  a 
visitor  enters,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  greeting?  .  .  .  The  suggestions 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  on  a  former  occasion  concerning  the  wretched  work 
in  physics  and  concerning  the  error  made  in  the  solution  by  a  teacher  of  an  arithmetical 
problem  in  one  of  the  8th-year  classes,  may,  perhaps,  be  recalled  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Copy  not  signed). 

For  this  school  year  the  principal  was  given  the  highest  rating  ac- 
corded under  the  marking  system  shown  in  Exhibit  A,  and  every  teacher 
of  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  criticism  received  meritorious 
rating  in  instruction.  Since  the  Associate  Superintendent  avoided  tak- 
ing the  responsibility  of  naming  the  teachers  whom  he  declares  deficient, 
only  the  ratings  of  all  instructors  teaching  the  classes  named  can  be 
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given,  the  marks  quoted  below  being  those  received   for  the  halt-year 
immediately  preceding  the  visit  of  the  Associate  Superintendent. 

3rd  year  classes,  3  teachers,  rated  B,  B,  B. 
4th     "  "       3        "  "     A,  A,  B. 

5th     "  "       2        "  "     B,  B. 

6th     "  "       4        "  "      B,  B,  B,  B. 

8th     "  "       4        "  "     A,  A,  B,  B. 

All  these  ratings  are  meritorious. 

The  principal  of  this  school  was  made  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
.system  in  June,  1871,  and  a  principal,  January  6,  1890. 

ILLUSTRATION   NO.   2 

June  18,  1909. 

Mr.  William  F.  O'Callahan, 

Principal  P.  S.  58,  Manhattan. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Callahan  : 

While  I  was  in  Mr.  Harry  Halstead's  classroom  yesterday  morning  a  teacher  in  the 
adjoining  room,  Mr.  Jacob  Greenberg,  was  talking  so  boisterously  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  his  neighbors  to  carry  on  the  work  of  teaching.  This  circumstance  and  Mr.  Hal- 
stead's  alleged  nervousness  may  account  for  his  acceptance  as  correct  of  the  following 
solution  of  an  example,  the  conditions  of  which  briefly  are  these: 

Loss,  4^2  per  cent. 
Selling  price,  $1,600. 
Find  the  cost. 

About  a  dozen  boys  found  the  cost  to  have  been  $1,672,  whereupon  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeded to  give  out  another  example. 

I  invited  Mr.  Halstead  to  have  the  example  worked  on  the  blackboard ;  whereupon 
he  asked  if  some  boy  could  not  solve  said  example  by  "another  method."  Whereupon 
a  boy  went  to  the  board  to  work  out  the  example;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  fourth 
figure  (5)  of  his  answer,  balked  and  looked  for  an  error,  concluding  that  five  must 
be  wrong. 

The  teacher  finally  divided  $1,600  by  gsYi  and  then  multiplied  the  quotient  by  100. 
His  explanation  of  his  division   was  as  follows : 

"You  must  take  one  ninety-five  and  a  half  of  1,600." 

The  conclusion  manifestly  derivable  from  the  foregoing  is  that  Mr.  Halstead  had 
not  prepared  at  home  or  elsewhere  the  work  which  he  was  trying  to  give  his  pupils 
yesterday  morning;  and  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  explain  the  division  process 
above  referred  to. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed). 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 

The  ratings  at  the  time  of  the  principal  and  teachers  concerned  were 
all  meritorious;  the  "boisterous"  teacher  who  deranged  the  arithmetic 
of  his  "nervous"  neighbor  receiving  B  i  in  instruction  as  did  the  mathe- 
matics teacher! 

In  a  letter  to  this  principal.  Mr.  O'Brien  writes.  November  8.  1909: 

"Some  of  your  teachers  in  propounding  little  problems  indicate  the  arithmetical  rule 
which  is  to  be  employed  in  working  out  the  answer. 

"One  of  the  teachers  told  me  that  whenever  the  children  hear  the  phrase  how 
many'  in  a  question,  they  always  understand  that  division  is  the  simple  rule  required 
in  working  out  the  answer." 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  3 

^lay  31,    1909. 
Miss  Alice  V.  Parle, 

Principal  P.  S.  36,  Manhattan, 

331  West  i8th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Miss  Parle: 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Bodwell  might  receive  a  hint — without  intimating  that 
an)-  notice  was  taken  of  the  necessity  for  the  hint — to  look  up  the  pronunciations  of  the 
proper  names  that  occur  in  the  geography  lessons. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Copy  not  signed), 

Associate  City  Superintendent. 

This  teacher's  record  is  "excellent." 


ILLUSTRATION   NO.  4 
"P.  S.  87:  Feb.  II,   1910. 

"/B  teacher,  Mr.  Cremin,  has  been  sent  on  an  errand.  The  class  is  in  charge  of 
its  president.     No  definite  work  has  been  assigned  to  them.     The  pupils  are  ad  libitum. 

"8B — Geography — teacher.  Miss  Spring:  The  lesson  consisted  in  marking  by  the 
teacher  of  lists  of  N.  A.  islands,  written  at  home,  and  in  questions  without  map.  "To 
whom  does  Porto  Rico  belong?'  Numerous  circuits  made  in  quest  of  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  geographical  names.  Each  name  involved  this  circuit,  though  the  words 
had  been  written  in  the  note-books.  Nothing  but  a  catalog  of  the  names.  No  de- 
scriptions. 'Spell  Hawaii.  To  whom  does  it  belong?'  The  teacher  then  undertook 
to  give  a  lesson  on  South  America  and  the  bell  rang  and  the  lesson  closed.  'Your 
lesson  for  to-morrow  will  be  the  islands  of  South  America.' 

"7B,  Miss  Brautigam — Etymology.  A  list  of  words  taken  abstractly — their  pro- 
nouncement was  the  principal  feature  of  the  lesson.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the 
work:  'CORD  is  a  stem,  AC  a  prefix,  RE  a  prefix,  DIS  a  prefix.'  These  words  were 
not  defined.  'Take  your  notebooks — lesson  three — copy  those  words  "equator,  co-equal, 
equalize.'  'Monday's  lesson  will  be  lesson  three — first  ten  words.  In  j^our  dictionaries 
find  the  definition  of  equator.  Write  it  in  your  book.  Ditto  with  the  word  co-equal. 
"Aequus"'  means  equal ;  co-equal  means  equal  with.  Monday  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  ask  me  what  you  do  not  understand.  Bring  your  notebooks  and  "Evangeline."' 
The  teacher  then  read  canto  4  of  Evangeline  and  failed  to  explain  the  meanings  of 
many  of  the  terms  which  I  believe  the  class  did  not  understand,  such  as  'jocund,' 
'blithe,'  'green  sward,"  'notary,'  'vibrant,'  'fain,'  'forfeited.'  There  was  needless  repe- 
tition.    The  adjective  'dissonant'  was  defined   as  a  noun-discord." 

"P.  S.  165 :  The  history  lesson  lacked  illustrative  correlation.  The  topics  were 
bare  outlines  indicating  the  title  of  the  sub-heads  of  the  lesson  rather  than  their 
treatment." 

"P.  S.  11:  Feb.  21  (probably  1910).  In  at  least  two  classes  the  whole  class  was 
kept  idle  while  one  of  the  pupils  was  indifferently  writing  on  the  blackboard. 

4A  2.    The  substitute  was  making  a  circuit  of  the  class  in  an  oral  spelling  exercise. 

3B.    The  eye  was  not  used  during  the  spelling  lesson." 

The  ratings  of  Mr.  Cremin,  Miss  Spring  and  Miss  Brautigan  are  all  "A"  and  "Bi," 
and  they  were  teachers  in  their  loth,  12th  and  18th  years  of  service  respectively. 

Associate  city  superintendents  state  that  the  ratings  of  district  superintendents  are 
necessarily  based  on  very  superficial  observations,  and  have  little  actual  significance. 

District  Superintendent  Julia  Richman  states  (September  15,  191 1)  that  her  own 
ratings  are  of  necessity  of  the  nature  described  by  the  associate  superintendents  except 
in  the  case  of  unfavorable  ratings.  Miss  Richman  states  that  the  ratings  of  a  great 
number  of  principals  are  a  matter  of  habit;  given  teachers  receive  the  mark  A  year 
after  year,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  a  title.  On  taking  charge  of  her  district  several  years 
ago,  she  found  a  principal  who  had  long  marked  29  of  34  teachers  "A,"  all  of  whom 
she  deemed  worthy  of  "C,"  the  mark  of  unfitness. 

The  above  extracts  and  opinions  indicate  that  the  present  ratings  of  a  teacher  dO' 
not  constitute  a  true  index  of  efficiency. 
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CORRECT  I 

NO.   OF  PUPII 

3^ 
48 

3 

16 

43 

16 

39 

14 
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Associate  Superintendent  Shallow  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  re- 
lations among  district  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  are  in 
many  cases  of  such  intimacy  as  to  preclude  censure  or  even  warning  in 
case  of  faulty  administration  or  teaching. 

The  correspondence  files  of  Dr.  O'Brien  contain  further  an  un- 
signed, undated  account  of  an  arithmetic  test: 

"During  the  past  week  in  a  certain  public  school  in  Brooklyn,  composed  mainly  of 
the  higher  grades,  the  principal  has  given  out  to  the  different  classes  the  following 
example : 

"An  infant  was  born  in  1880.  The  day  he  was  born  the  father  was  27  years  of  age. 
In  1900  or  20  years  later  what  was  the  difference  in  their  ages? 

"Seemingly  the  extreme  simplicity  of  this  example  for  the  pupils  of  the  upper 
classes  would  not  commend  it  for  ordinary  usage. 

"No  one  doubts  but  that  pupils  of  7th  and  8th  school  year  can  solve  that  problem." 

The  report  then  gives  the  results : 


6B 
7A 
7A 
7A 

"In  each  class  an  explanation  was  given,  the  correct  answer  stated  and  a  second 
explanation  was  given,  to-wit:  What  was  the  difference  in  their  ages  in  1920?  Strange 
to  say  in  a  graduating  class  the  number  correct  was  less  in  the  second  example  than 
in  the  first." 

(Graduating   class  figures  are  not  given.) 

Result  of  2d  example : 

6B  36  8 

7  A  48  17 

7  A  43  14 

7  A  39  9 

"Again  an  explanation  was  given  and  again  the  same  question  was  asked  with  the 
change  of  year,  the  difference  in  their  ages  at  1940?" 

Result  of  3d  example : 

6B  36  20 

7  A  48  38 

7  A  43  34 

7  A  39  35 

"Some  of  the  answers  given  to  1900-1920  (ist  and  2d  examples)  were  extremely 
ridiculous,  showing  lack  of  thought.  This  was  shown  to  the  different  classes  by  getting 
them  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  their  incorrect  answers  by  showing  that  (according  to 
the  incorrect  answers)  it  required  only  a  little  while  for  the  baby  to  become  older 
than  his  father. 

"The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  intense,  and  they  were  quite  ^yIlllng  to 
do  another  one.  This  was  given  them  in  these  words:  Difference  in  1880.''  Those 
saying  it  could  not  be  done  because  neither  the  father  nor  son  had  been  bom  then 
were  8  out  of  160  pupils,  or  just  5  per  cent.,  and  the  number  givmg  27  years  as  the 
difference  was   137." 
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After  some  comment,  the  writer  makes  this  suggestion: 
"Attack  the  pupils  through  a  general  method  in  all  subjects : 

(a)  That  will  require  them  to  answer  the  question  that  is  asked. 

(b)  To  do  that  which  they  are  required  to  do. 

(c)  To  appreciate  the  value  of  attention, 

(d)  That  they  be  shown  how  it  can  be  consciously  cultivated. 

(e)  That  the  results  of  such  cultivation  be  presented. 

(f)  That  no  so-called  half  attention  be  permitted. 

(g)  That  good  order  be  not  accepted  for  attention. 

(h)   That  attention  must  be  acute,  concentrated;  it  must  eliminate 

everything  foreign  to  the  question, 
(i)   That  the  responsibility  of   securing  attention  be  placed  upon 

pupils, 
(j)   That  pupils  be  advised  to  answer  every  question  mentally, 
(k)   That  pupils  be  urged  to  parallel  their  own  mental  answer  with 

oral  answer  of  pupil  called  upon. 
(1)  That  pupils  have  reason  for  every  operation." 
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Public    School    No.    27,    Alanhattan, 
111-^29. 
Description,     bacteria,     dust,     tem- 
perature,      III — 629;       humidity, 
carbon  dioxide.  Ill— 630. 
Public    School    No.    29,    Richmond ; 

III-633- 
Description,      III— 633 ;      bacteria, 
dust  temperature,  humidity,  car- 
bon dioxide.  III— 634. 
Public   School    No.   33,   Bronx.    Ill — 

625, 
Description,       bacteria.       III — 625 ; 
dust,  temperature,  humidity,  car- 
bon dioxide.  III — 626. 

Public  School  No.  49,  Brooklyn,  III 
-631. 
Description,       III — 631 ;       bacteria, 
dust,  temperature,  htimidity,  car- 
bon  dioxide.    Ill — 622. 

Public  School  No.  84,  Brooklyn,  III 

—635- 
Description,  bacteria  and  dust,  tem- 
perature,   humidity    and    carbon 
dioxide.    III— 635. 

School     No.     137,    Manhattan,     III— 
630. 
Description,       III — 630;       bacteria, 
dust,  temperature,  humidity,  car- 
bon dioxide,  III— 631. 

The   twenty-two   special    schools.   III 
-638. 
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Continued. 

Bacteria,  dust,  temperature.  Ill — 
C39;  other  schools  studied,  III — 
638;  what  is  meant  by  natural 
ventilation?  Ill — 638;  effect  of 
good  operation,  liumidity  and 
carl)on  dioxide.  111— 641. 
Bacteria.  Ill — 643. 

Bacteria    of    human    origin,    III — 

643- 

General   results.   III — 643. 

Significance  of  results  obtained,  III 
—644. 

What    the    term    "bacteria"    means 
as  used  in  this  report.  III — 643. 
Carbon  dioxide.  III — ^50. 

General  results.  III — 650. 

Individual   schools.   III — 651. 
Comparison    of    artificially    and    nat- 
urally   ventilated    schools,    III — 
651. 

General  results  in  the  two  classes 
of  schools.  III — 652. 

Meaning  of  the  terms  "natural" 
and  "artificial"  ventilation  as 
used  in  this  report.  III — 651. 

Results  in  individual  schools.  III — 
652. 
Discussion   of    the   results   as   a  whole 
in  their  bearing  on  sanitary  con- 
ditions of   the   schools,   III — 643. 
Dust,  III— 644. 

Character  of  data.  III — 644. 

Character  of  dust  particles,  III — 
644. 

General   results.  III — 644. 

Interpretation   of   results.   III — 645. 

Results    in    individual    schools,   III 

—645. 
General   sanitary  condition  of  air  in 
New  York  schools.  III — 653. 
Carbon  dioxide,  III — 654. 
Dust  and  bacteria.  III— 653. 
Humidity,  III — 653. 
Temperature,   III — 653. 
Relative  humidity.  III — 649. 

Causes  of  low  humidity.  III — 650. 
General  results,  III — 649. 
Interpretation  of   results.   III — 649. 
Temperature,   III — 647. 
General  results.   III — 647. 
Individual  schools,  III— 648. 
Introduction,  III — 611. 
Investigations  on  proteid  substances  in 
respired  air.  III — 664. 
Criterion    of    positive    results.    III — 

665. 
Negative    results    from    injection    of 

condensed    matter   from   respired 

air.  III— 665. 
Positive  results  from  injecting  saliva, 

III— 665. 


Specific    organic    matter    in    respired 

air,  III — 064. 
'Ihe    anaphylactic    reaction     and     its 
meaning.  III — 664. 
Organization  and   plan  uf   work.   III — 
612. 
Air  circulation.   III — 613. 
Method  of  procedure.  Ill — 612. 
Methods   of    sampling   and   analysis: 
Temperature  and  humidity,  III — 
614. 
Air  sampling  for  dust  and  bacteria, 

III— 618. 
Carbon  dioxide  determinations,  III 

—616. 
Counting  bacteria.  III — 624. 
Counting  dust  particles.  III — 623. 
Filtering   of   bacteria.    III — 624. 
Filtering  of  dust.  III — 622. 
Method  for  testing  humidity.  III — 

615. 
Placing  of  thermographs.  III — 615. 
Thermograph  records.  III — 615. 
Number  of  determinations.  III— 613. 
Physiological  investigations.  Ill — 613. 
Staff,  III— 612. 
Studies  of  air  supply  and  air  distribu- 
tion in  selected  schools,  III — 655. 
A. — Air  supply  to  individual   rooms, 
III-655. 
Air   supply   in   naturally   ventilated 

schools.  III — 659. 
Air    supply     in     poorly     ventilated 

schools.  III — 657. 
Air     supply     in     School     No.     33, 

Bronx,  III— 656. 
Inadequate    ventilation    in    certain 

rooms.  III — 658. 
Method  of  taking  observations,  III 

—655. 
Other  schools.  Ill— 657. 
Ratio  of  incoming  to  outgoing  air, 

III-6S7- 

School   No.   33.   Bronx.  Ill — 655. 
B. — Circulation    of    air    within    the 
rooms.  III — 659. 

Conclusion  as  to  amount  of  air 
supply.  Ill — 662. 

Conclusions  as  to  local  tempera- 
ture differences  within  the  rooms, 
III— 662. 

Inlet  and  outlet  temperature  differ- 
ences, III — 660. 

Local  temperature  differences 
within  fan-ventilated  rooms.  III 
—660. 

Local  temperature  differences 
within  rooms  naturallv  ventilated, 
III— 661. 

Maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures.  Ill— 660. 

Method  of  determining  air  circula- 
tion   within    rooms.    Ill — 659. 
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Outlet  temperature  and  room  aver- 
age, III — 660. 
Overheating.  Ill — 662. 
Overheated   inlet  air.  Ill — 661. 
Studies  of  air  currents.  Ill — 662. 
Top  and  bottom  temperatures,   III 
—660. 
Table  nf  contents.  Ill — 609. 
Armstrong,    Charles    G.,    Report   on   New 
York  Public   Schools;   Delays   in 
Their      Construction,      Remedies 
Suggested,  II— 635. 
Armstrong,  Chas.  G.  and  F.  J.,  and  Knox, 
W.    J.,    Discussion    and    Recom- 
mendations,   In    re    the    Air    of 
New  York  City  School  Buildings, 
etc..  Ill — 705. 
Averill,    W.    A.,    Report    on    500    Recom- 
mendations, III — 755. 
Bachman,  Dr.  F.  P. 

Escin-uiting  for  Budget  Purposes  the 
Xumber  of  Teachers  Needed  in 
the  Elementary  Schools.  II — 509. 

Intermediate    school.    II — 463. 

Over  age  and  method  of  determin- 
ing over  age,  n — 581. 

Promotion,   non-promotion   and  part- 
time.  I — 555. 
Ballou,  Dr.  Frank  W. 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  John 
Purroy  Mitchel  and.  concerning 
Dr.  Baliou's  report,  II — 61. 

Problems  in  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  high   schools,   II-— 67. 
Burks,  Jesse  D.,  Ph.D.,  The  Compulsory 

Attendance  Service,  I — 669. 
Chairmen  of  Departments,  The  Work  of, 

11-97. 
Classroom    Instruction,    the     Quality    of, 
I — 211. 

Application  of  these  standards: 

To  kindergarten  and  elementary  in- 
struction: method  of  judging  re- 
liabilitj-  of  conclusions,  I — 245  ; 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  kin- 
dergarten :  a,  inculcation  of  pur- 
poses in  children,  I — 246;  b,  at- 
tention to  organization,  I — 247; 
attention  to  relative  values,  I — 
247;  provision  for  exercise  of  in- 
itiative by  children,  I — 248;  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tarj'  schools :  a,  the  New  York 
City  working  theory  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  I — 249;  b.  effect 
of  instruction  on  children's  pur- 
poses, I — 250;  c,  on  children's 
organization  of  ideas,  I — 250;  d, 
on  children's  weighing  of  values, 
I — 251 ;  e,  on  children's  initiative 
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and  self-reliance  in  general,  I — 
252;  /,  conclusions  in  regard  to 
quality  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  I— 252;  attitude  of 
teachers,  1 — 253. 

To  particular  recitations  observed, 
1 — 224;  newspaper  recitation  in 
grade  6,  I — 224;  literature  reci- 
tation in  grade  5.  I — 226 ;  a  first 
grade  recitation  in  reading,  I — 
227;  construction  of  a  chair  with 
blocks  in  kindergarten,  I — -228; 
construction,  in  kindergarten — 
arranging  and  pasting  of  pic- 
tures, I — 230;  a  lesson  in  shop 
work  in  grade  7B,  I — 231 ;  a 
lesson  in  drawing  in  grade  8A, 
1 — 233 :  arithmetic  lesson  in 
grade  lA,  I — 237;  in  grade  8B, 
I — 2^7;  a  series  of  lessons  in 
music,  I— 239;  physical  training 
— typical  lessons,  I — 241 ;  hygiene 
■ — typical  lessons,  I — 243. 
Method  of  applying  these  standards : 

Judging  instruction  in  terms  of  ac- 
tivity' shown  by  the  pupils,  I — 
223. 

Two  planes  of  instruction,  I — 222 ; 
instruction  on  the  liigher  plane, 
I — 222 ;  instruction  on  the  lower 
plane,  I — 222. 

Use   of    these   planes   in   judging   in- 
struction,  I — 222. 
Recommendations : 

On  discipline  of  unruly  children,  I — 
256. 

On  limiting  the  tendency  toward  uni- 
formity, I— 255. 

On  the  aims  of  the  elementary  school, 

1—259- 
On     the     status     of     the     classroom 

teacher,  I — 255. 
On    unification    of    kindergarten   and 

primary  school,  I — 255. 
Standards : 

Inadeqtiac}'  of  customary  knowledge 

tests,  I — 211. 
Relation   of  the  desired  basis  to  the 

aims    of    the    instruction.    I — 212. 
Standards  used   in  this  investigation, 

I — 213  ;    the    purposes    inculcated 

in    pupils,    I — 213 ;    consideration 

of    values,    I — 215 ;    attention    to 

organization,  I — 216;  exercise  of 

initiative  by  pupils,   I — 217. 
Their  relation  to  the  curriculum,  I — 

221. 
Their  value  as  sources  of  suggestion 

for    improvement,    I — 220. 
Their  value  as  tests  of  instruction  in 

the  three   R's,   I — 219. 
Value  of  these  standards  as  tests  of 

habits   formed,  I — 218. 
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Classroom   Instruction,   the    Quality  of. — 
Continued. 

Value  of  these  standards  as  tests  ot 
thoroughness  of  knowledge.  I  — 
218. 
Where  the  aims  of  instruction  must 
be  found,  I — 212. 
Commercial  High  Schools  and  Commer- 
cial Courses  in  High  Schools,  by 
Dr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  H — 15. 

A  better  plan.   II — 47. 

Adjustments  that  commercial  education 
must   make.  II— 47. 

An  experiment  in  segregation  of  the 
sexes,   II— 35. 

Apparent  aim  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, II — 25. 

Business  men  have  not  seen  their  re- 
sponsibilities. II — 48. 

Character  of  pupils,  II — 20. 

Coeducation  in  commercial  education. 
n-35. 

Commercial  education  for  girls.  II — 2)-- 

Commercial  laboratories  and  office 
equipment,  II — 24. 

Co-operative  arrangements  between 
schools  and  business  houses.  II — 
51-  . 

Course  of  study  for  a  boys'  commer- 
cial school.  II— 49. 

Course  of  study  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Manhattan,  II — 40. 

Courses  of  study,   II — 20. 

Courses  of  study  in  New  York  City : 
Commercial  High  School.  Brook- 
lyn.  11—36. 

Difficulties  in  the  w-ay  of  better  com- 
mercial   courses,    II — 48. 

Elective  commercial  courses,  II — 53. 

Evening  and  continuation  schools,  II — 

Evidence  drawn   from  business  organi- 
zation, II — 28. 
Evidence  from  the  Vocation  Bureau  of 

Boston.  II — 31. 
Failure   of   the  public  to  see  the  need 

of.  the  extension  of  evening  and 

continuation   schools.   II — 55. 
Figures    from    the    permanent    census 

board.  II— 28. 
High    schools    maintaining    commercial 

courses,  II — 19. 
How  pupils  choose  commercial  courses, 

II— 21. 
Inadequate    foundation    of    commercial 

education.  II — 46. 
Insurance    business.    Xew    York,    with 

15.488   emplo}-ees.   II — 30. 
Interm.ediate    schools    and    commercial 

courses,   II — 57. 
Merchandise      and      salesmanship      for 

girls,   II— :;2. 


Need  of  a  special  commercial  school 
in  Jamaica,   II— 57. 

Newer  types  of  commercial  schools,  II 
~49. 

New  \  ork  City  commercial  courses  arc 
not  vocational,   11 — 45. 

Objections  to  regents'  examinations, 
11-44. 

One-year  and  two-year  commercial 
courses,  II — 56. 

Organization  of  a  retail  dry  ^o.aIs 
house.  II — 29. 

Persistence  of  pupils.   II— 20. 

Placement  of  graduates,  II— 24. 

Proposed  evening  commercial  course  in 
the  high  school  of  commerce.  II 
— 55- 

Reasons  for  poorer  quality  of  commer- 
cial pupils.  II — 43. 

Regents'    examinations.    II — 23. 

Relation  of  academic  to  vocational 
work,   II — 2^. 

Scope  and  aims  of  the   report,  11 — 19. 

Separation  of  the  sexes  in  commercial 
education,  II — 52. 

Summary  and  recommendations,  II — 37. 

Teachers  in  commercial  schools  with- 
out   experience   and   training,    II 

— ■+3- 

Teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  II 
22. 

Testimony  of  New  York  City  princi- 
pals concerning  the  aim  of  com- 
mercial   education,    II — 26. 

Testimony  of  business  men.  II — 26. 

The  commercial  course  in  Jamaica, 
Flushing,  Newtown,  Richmond 
Hill.  Far  Rockaway  and  Hush- 
wick  high   schools,   II — 39. 

The  countrywide  misconception  of 
commercial   education,  II — 46. 

The  narrow  aim  of  present-day  com- 
mercial  education,    II — a. 

The  school  trains  clerical  employees 
chiefly,  II — 32. 

The    standards    set    by    business    men, 

II-.33- 
Transfers    in    business.    II — 30. 
\"ocational  education  defined.   II — 45. 
Washington    Irving    High    School.    II 

—51- 
Where  the  majority  of  the  busmess  re- 
cruits  come   from.   11—33- 
Wholesale    dry    goods    house,    Boston, 
T,6^   employees.   11— 30. 
Compulsory  Attendance  Service,  The,  by 
Jesse   D.   Burks,   Ph.D.,   I— 669. 
Appendices : 
Abstract    of    the    chief    requirements 
of  the  compulsorv  education  law, 
1-736. 
Distribution  of  functions   amoiisj  the 
official  agencies  charged  with  the 
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Compulsory    Attendance    Service,    The. — 
Continued. 

enforcemt'Ut  of  the  compulsory 
education  law.  I — 738;  perma- 
nent census  board,  city  depart- 
ment of  health,  compulsory  at- 
tendance service,  truant  and  par- 
ental schools,  I— 738;  state  de- 
partment of  labor,  city  depart- 
ment of  police,  children's  courts 
and  magistrates'  courts,  supple- 
mentary   agencies,    I — 739. 

Recomm.endations  of    Supt.    Maxwell 
and  of  Associate  Supt.   Shallow, 
etc.,    I — 732. 
Defects  of  organization,  I — 709. 
Delay  in  reporting.  I — 697. 
Inadequacy   of    subsidiary    records   and 
reports,   I — 683. 

Defects  in  original  field  records  of 
attendance  officers,  I — 684. 

Defects  in  time  and  service  records, 
I — 690. 

Defects  in  weekly  and  monthly  re- 
ports of  attendance  officers,  I — 
684. 

Introduction  (scope  and  method  of 
report)  : 

Inquiry's  facts  cited  to  illustrate  next 
steps  needed,  I — 672. 

Reorganization  urged  by  Board  of 
Education,  City  Superintendent, 
and  Associate  Superintendent  in 
charge,  I — 672. 
Inadequate  basis  for  administrative 
control,  I — 700. 

Administrative  importance  of  the  an- 
nual report,  I — 700. 

Arbitrary  adjustments  and  forced  to- 
tals. I — 705. 

Defective  arrangement  of  statistical 
data,  I — 704. 

Inadequacy  of  the  unanalyzed  totals, 
I— 703. 

Variation  in  definition  of  terms  em- 
ployed,   I — 708. 
Lack  of   administrative   standards,   I — 

674. 
Lack  of   uniformity  in  procedure  and 
in    presentation    of    results,    I — 
690. 

Distribution  of  cases  among  attend- 
ance officers,  I — 696. 

Information  given  by  principals  in 
referring  cases,  I — 693. 

Means  for  informing  principals  as 
to  results  of  investigation,  I — 
696. 

Method  of  reporting  the  return  of 
truants  and  absentees,  I — 696. 

Methods  employed  in  referring  cases 
for  investigation,  I— 695. 


Preliminary  investigation  by  princi- 
pals. I — 691. 

Record  maintained  by  principals  con- 
cerning cases  referred.  I — 695. 

Times    at    which    cases    may    be    re- 
ferred,  I — 695. 
Preliminary  exhibits  : 

Data  concerning  cost  of  maintenance 
and  personnel  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  service,   I — 671. 

Official  agencies  concerned  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law,   I — 669. 

Organization  and  functions  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  service,  I 
—669. 

Organization    chart,    I — 672. 
Suggestions  concerning  reporting  forms 
and  classification  of  data,  I — 718. 
Suggestions   for   further    study,   I — 728. 

Outline  of  suggested  subjects:  as  to 
general  administration  and  legis- 
lative  control,   I — 731. 

As  to  the  administration  of  truant 
schools  and  parental  schools.  I 
—730. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor,  mercantile  and  newsboy 
laws,   I — 730. 

As  to  the  hearing  of  cases  by  dis- 
trict superintendents,  I — 729. 

As  to  the  placing  in  school  of  non- 
attendants  found  on  the  street, 
1—729- 

As  to  the  prosecution  of  parents  and 
of  truant  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren, I — 730. 

As  to  the  supervision  of  children  pa- 
roled   and    placed    on    probation, 
1—729. 
Suggestions   for  the  development  of  a 

broader  program,  I — 714. 
Undue    emphasis    of    police    functions, 
I-711. 
Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  His  Report  to  the  Chair- 
man   of    the    Committee    on    Fi- 
nance of  the  Board  of  Education, 

ni-593. 
Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry, Professor  Hanus,  and  Dr. 
Davis,  Relating  to  the  Report  of 
Dr.  Davis,  II — 209. 

Classirication  of  questions  proffered  in 
letter  to  Mr.   Mitchel.  II— 219. 

Letter  from  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  School  Inquiry  to  Dr 
Davis,   II — 211. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Davis  to  Prof.  Hanus 
explaining  delay  in  answering 
questions.    II — 214. 

Replies  to  queries  and  suggestions  made 
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Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
Professor  Hanus  and  Dr.  Davis. — 
Continued. 

by  the  Coniniittcc  on  School  In- 
quiry, 11—215. 
Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry, Prof.  Hanus,  and  Dr.  El- 
liott, Relating  to  the  Report  of 
Dr.  ElUott,  11—299. 

Classification  of  questions  of  President 
^litchel's  letter  of  August  13, 
1912,   II — 311. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Elliott  acknowledging 
receipt  of  letter  from  Mr.  Mitch- 
el.  II— 301. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Mitchel  to  Prof.  El- 
liott,  II— 299. 

Reply  from  Prof.  Elliott  to  Mr.  Mitch- 
el's  letter,  dated  August  13,  1912, 
II — 302. 
Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman 
of  the  X^ommittee  on  School  In- 
quiry, Prof.  Hanus,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry,  Relating  to  Report  of  Dr. 
McMurry,  I — 199. 

Letter  from  John  Purroy  Mitchel  to 
Prof.  F.  M.  McMurry,  I— 199. 

Letter  from  Prof.  McMurry  in  answer 
to  the  chairman  of  the  school 
inquiry.  I — 202. 
Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry, Prof.  Hanus,  and  Mr.  S. 
A.  Courtis,  Relating  to  the  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Courtis,  I — 385. 
Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry, Prof.  Hanus,  and  Dr. 
Thompson,  Relating  to  Report 
of  Dr.  Thompson,  II — 5. 

Classification  of  questions  asked  by  Mr. 
Mitchel.   II— 12. 

Dr.  Thompson's  letter  to  Prof.  Hanus, 
11—8. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Thompson  answering 
chairman's  letter,  II — 7. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Mitchel  to  Dr. 
Thompson,    proffering   questions, 

11-5. 
Supplementarj-    letter    of    Dr.    Thomp- 
son in  re  letter  of  Mr.   Mitchel, 
dated  August  13,  1912,  II — 13. 

Correspondence  Between  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry  and  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Ballou,  Concerning  Dr.  Bal- 
lou's  Report,  II — 61. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Mitchel  to  Dr.  Bal- 
lou,  proffering  questions.   II — 61. 

Course  of  Study,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry, 
I— 261. 

"Courses"    (Programs)    of    Study    in   the 


High  Schools  vExcIuslve  of  Com- 
mercial Coursesi,  by  Prof.  C.  O. 
Davis,  II — 211. 

Introdiutory,  II — 225. 

Table   1,   II— 22<). 
Criticisms     and     recommendations     re- 
specting the  general  organization 
of   the  high  school  programs  of 
study    in    Now    York    City,    II— 
265. 
Introductory,    II — 265. 
The   "general  course"  and   general 

school    considered,    II— 268. 
(i)  As  to  availability,   II— 268. 

(2)  As  to  adaptability,  II — 269. 

(3)  As  to  scope,  II — 271. 

(4)  As    to    intensivcness,    II — 277. 

(5)  As  to  flexibility.  II— 278;  (a) 
total  prescriptions  for  gradua- 
tion, II — 280;  (b)  prescriptions 
for  graduation  by  subject,  II — 
281;  (c)  prescriptions  by  years, 
11-285.  . 

The  "Special  Courses''  and  the  spe- 
cial schools,  II — 288. 
(i)  Availability,    11—288. 
Summary    and    recommendations,    II — 

292. 
The  actual  administration  of  the  "gen- 
eral course"'  in   .\ew   York  City, 
11—248. 
Introductory,  II — 248. 
In  the  first  year.  II — 249. 
In  the  fourth  year,  II — 251. 
In  the  second  year,  II — 250. 
In  the  third  year.  II— 251. 
The    "general    course"    in    New    York 
City,  II— 225. 
Analyzed  by  departments,  II — 231. 
Analyzed  by  years,  II — 229;  tables  II 

and   III.   II— 230. 
General  regulations,  II— 234. 
In  what  schools  it  is  found.  II— 225. 
The    "general    course"    in    New    York 
City  compared   with  the  general 
courses  in  ten  representative  cit- 
ies, II — 236. 
Introductorv,   II— 236. 
Flexibilitv,   II— 242;   table  V,   II— 
243;     table    VI,     II— 244:     table 
VIII,    11—245;    tables    VIII-IX, 
11—246;  table  X,  11—247. 
Intensiveness    of    attack,    II — 238; 

table  IV,  II— 242. 
In     what     form    the    courses    are 

found.  II— 236. 
Scope  or  range  of  subject  matter, 
11-236.  ^ 

The    "special    courses      m    New    \ork 
City.  11—253. 
Commercial    courses,    II— 260. 
In   what    schools    they   are    found, 
11—260. 
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'Covirses"    (Programs)    of    Study    in    the 
High  Schools — Continued. 

Girls'   technical  course.   11 — 2^;^. 
Analyzed   by  departments,   II — 254. 
Analyzed  by  years,   II — 253. 
General  regulations,  II — 256. 
In    what   schools  it  is   found,   II — 

253- 
Manual  training  course  for  girls,  II 

-256. 
Manual  training,  industrial  and  tech- 
nical   courses    for   boys,    II — 257. 

Analyzed  by   departments,   II — 258. 

Anah'zed  by  years,  II — 257. 

In    what    schools    they    are    found, 

The  special  courses  in  New  \ork  City 
compared  with  special  courses  in 
ten  representative  cities,  II — 260. 

Flexibility,   II— 263. 

In  what  cities  special  courses  or 
schools  are  found,  II — 260. 

Scope  and  intensiveness  of  subject 
matter,   II — 261. 

The  aim  is  quasi-vocational,  II — 261. 
Courtis,  Dr.  Stuart,  Correspondence  Be- 
tween the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry,    Prof.    Hanus,    and,    I — 

385. 

Letter  from,  answermg  questions  prof- 
fered in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
el,  1—386. 
Letter  received  by,  from  Prof.  Hanus, 
in  reference  to  Courtis  standard 
tests  in  arithmetic,  I — 391. 
Courtis  Test  in  Arithmetic,  I — 385, 

Characteristic   features   of   the   Courtis 
standard  tests : 
Details  of   tests   1-4,   I — 401. 
Details  of  test  5,   I— 406. 
Details  of  test  6,  I— 407. 
Details  of  test  7,  I — 407. 
Details  of  test  8,  I— 4i3- 
Fundamental    characteristics,    I — 398. 
General   plan   of    series,   I — 400. 
Order  in  which   tests  are  given,  I — 

416. 
Selection  of  abilities  to  be  tested,  I — 

399- 

Time   allowances,    I — 416. 
General  plan  of  the  investigation: 

Details  in  regard  to  the  force  of  ex- 
aminers, I — 420. 

Details  in  regard  to  the  scoring,  I 
— 422. 

Details    in    regard   to   the   tabulation, 

1—423-  ,      ^ 

Relations   with   principals,   I — 420. 
Selection  of   schools,  I — 418. 
Historical  development  of  comparative 

testing : 
Evolution  of  the  Courtis  system,  I — 

397- 


Work  of    Rice  and   Stone,    I — 397. 
Recommendations  : 

Bureau    of     Investigation    and     Ap- 
praisal, I — 546. 
Determination  of  efficient  methods,  I 

~543- 

Experimental  determination  of  rela- 
tion between  social  condition  and 
ability,    I — 542. 

Future  needs,   I — 543. 

General   recommendations,   I — 541. 

General  significance  of  investigation, 

I— 541- 

Material  available  for  reasoning 
work,    I— 543. 

Physical  and   mental  growth,  I — 543. 

Specific    recommendations,   I — 542. 
Results — individual  variation  : 

A   typical    result,    I — 433. 

Cause,  I — 454. 

Cause:    heredity    (?),    I — ^461. 

Conclusions.    I — 463. 

Individual    differences,    I — 454. 

Objections    answered,    I — 440. 

Overlapping  of  grades,  I — 448. 

Selective  response  of  individuals,  I — 
458. 

Summary  and  introduction,  I — 433. 
Standard  scores  in  relation  to  supervis- 
ion  and    administration : 

Comparison  of   schools,  I — 506. 

Conclusions,  1 — 540. 

Defects  of  course  by  analysis  of  mis- 
takes, I — 528 ;  in  abstract  work, 
test  7,  I — 530 ;  in  reasoning  work, 
test  6,  I— 531 ;  test  8,  I— 535. 

Effects  of  foreign  parentage,  I — 514. 

Effects  of  special  classes,  I — 509. 

Effects  of  special  methods  of  drill, 
I— 512. 

Efficiency  of  present  system  of  grad- 
ing,  I — 526. 

Introduction:   point  of    view,  I — 503. 

Measurement  of  efficiency  of  teacher, 

1—503. 

Relation  between  abilities :  speed  in 
test  5  and  knowledge  of  the 
tables,  I — 519;  and  abstract  work, 
I — 522 ;  and  simple  reasoning,  I 
—723. 

Sex   differences,    I — 524. 

Value   of   life   histories,   I — 538. 
Standards,  their  selection  and  use: 

Accuracy,   I — 467. 

Comparison  with  New  York  aver- 
ages,  I — 465. 

Content  of   section,  I — 464. 

Explanations,  I — 466. 

Factors  determining  accuracy,  I — 
468. 

General    discussion,    I — 464. 

Influence  of  abstract  work  on  rea- 
soning,  1-473- 
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Courtis  Test  in  Arithmetic. — Continued. 

Relation  l)Ct\veen  accuracy  in  abstract 
work  and  accuracy  in  reasoning, 
1—479. 

Relation  of  drill  on  tables  to  ac- 
curacy, I — 480. 

Scores  recommended  as  standards,  I 
-484. 

Standardization    possible,    I — 492. 

Summary.   1. — 502. 

Test. of  arithmetical  abilities  of  cer- 
tain employees  in  a  large  depart- 
ment store,  I — 493. 

The  comparative  graph,  I — 485. 

Uses :  diagnosis  of  individual  defects, 
I — 486;  records  of  growth,  I — 
488;  special  devices  not  essen- 
tial, I — 409:  diagnosis  of  defects 
in  course  of  study,  I — 490. 
Validity  of    results : 

Accuracy    of    scoring,    I — 430. 

Accuracy  of   tabulations,   I — 430. 

Answering  of  questions,  I — 425. 

Checks.    I — 426,   430. 

Computations,    I — 432. 

Effect  of  rejecting  certain  records, 
1—432. 

Effects    of    personality.    I — 426. 

Effects  of  special  preparation,  I — 
429. 

Illegitimate  preparation,  I — 428. 

Preparation    of    classes,   I — 427. 

Summary,  I — 432. 

Timing,   I — 424. 

Training  of   examiners,   I — 425. 

Uniform   conditions,   I — 424. 

Uniform  tests,  I — 423. 

Uniformity  of   scoring.   I — 430. 
Curriculxun    and    Syllabi    of    the    Kinder- 
garten     and      the      Elementary 
School,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry, 
1—265. 
Application  of   these  standards : 

The  elementary  school :  reading  and 
literature,  I — 268 ;  composition 
and  grammar,  I — 272;  spelling, 
I — 277;  music.  I — 279;  nature 
study  and  elementary  science, 
I — 283  ;  arithmetic,  I — 287 ;  draw- 
ing, construction  work,  cooking, 
and  sewing,  I — 294 ;  geography, 
I — 298 ;  physical  training,  I — 305  ; 
hygiene,   I — 311. 

The  kindergarten.  I — 267. 
Conclusions  as  to  quality  of  curriculum 
and    syllabi    of   the   kindergarten 
and    elementary    school : 

The  elementary  school :  source  of 
data  for  conclusion.  I — 316;  pro- 
visions for  motive,  I — 316;  atten- 
tion to  relative  values,  I — 317; 
attention  to  organization.  I — 317; 
provision  for  expression  of  indi- 
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vidualuy  oi  teaclicrs  and  pupils, 
I— 318;  standards  actually  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  curriculum 
and  syllabi,  1— 320;  effect  of  the 
curriculum  and  syllal)i  on  tlu-  at- 
titude of  teachers,  I— 321;  on  in- 
struction in  the  elementary 
school.  1 — 322. 

The   kindergarten,    I — 316. 
Recommendations : 

Adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
needs  of  individual  schools.  I  — 
324 

As  to  minor  changes.  I — 323 ;  tech- 
nical grammar,  1— 323;  nature 
study,  1— 323;  PInglish  history, 
I — 323;  arithmetic,  I— 323;  cor- 
relation of  studies,  I — 324;  course 
for  the  seventh  grade.  I — 324. 

Character  of  syllabi.   1 — 327. 
Standards    for    judging    value   of    cur- 
riculum and  syllal)i : 

Bases  for  judging  curriculum  and 
syllabi:  by  relation  of  subject 
matter  to  children's  purposes.  I 
— 265;  by  their  tendency  to  call 
forth  the  initiative  of  teachers 
and  children.  I — 266:  by  the  kind 
and  degree  of  organization  of 
subject  matter,  I — 266:  by  atten- 
tion to  relative  values.  I — 266. 

Curriculum  and  syllabi  on  two  dif- 
ferent planes.  I — 266. 

Prominence  of   curriculum   in  deter- 
mining  quality   of    instruction.    I 
-265. 
Davis,  Prof.   C.   O.,   Correspondence  Be- 
tween Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee    on     School     Inquiry,     Prof. 
Hanus  and,  11     209. 
Discussion   and   Recommendations  -Deal- 
ing  with    the    Air   of    New    York 
City   School  Buildings,   by   Chas. 
G.    and    Francis    J.    Armstrong, 
and  W.  J.  Knox,  UI— 705. 
Letter  of   Messrs.  Armstrong  to  Com- 
mittee on   School    Inquiry   in   re- 
lation to  their  report  on  air  of 
city  schools.   Ill — 709. 
Letter  of   Mr.   \Vm.  J.   Knox  to  Com- 
mittee on  School   Inquiry  in  ref- 
erence  to   his    report   on   the   air 
of   New   York   City   schools.   III 

—715- 
Recommendations   in   brief.   Ill — 707. 
"The  Air  of   Xew  York  City  Schools" 

— a    discussion    and    suggestions, 

III-719. 
Introduction  and  plan.   Ill — 719. 
Air  supply  and  air  circulation.  Ill 

—723- 
Bacteria.  Ill— 721. 
Carbon   dioxide.   Ill — 722. 
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Discussion    and    Recommendations — Con- 
tinued. 
Dust.    Ill— 720. 

General  sanitary  condition  of  New 
York    schoolroom    air,    III — 724. 
Relative  humiditj',   III — 722. 
Specific  pollution  of  air  with  pro- 
teid    material    of    human    origin, 
III— 723. 
Temperature.   Ill — 721. 
Economic  Utilization  of  the  Public  School 
Plant  for  Educational  and  Recre- 
ational   Purposes,    by    Fred.    C. 
Howe,  Ph.D.,  m— 381. 
Introductory  note.  III — 385. 
Public   provision   for   leisure,    III — 387. 
Cost    and    criticism    of    the    Board's 
recreational    and    special    educa- 
tional  activities.    Ill — 394. 
Comments.    Ill — 394. 
Recommendations.    Ill — 397. 
Summary    of    figures.    Ill — 397. 
Parks  and   playgrounds.  Ill — 389. 
Recreational   and   special   educational 
activities.   Ill — 390. 
A. — Evening  schools.  III — 390. 
B. — Various  activities  of  the  Board 
of     Education    conducted    under 
this   department.    Ill — 391. 
C. — Public  lectures.  Ill — 393. 
D.— Athletics,  III— 394. 
The  expenditures  of   New  York  for 

leisure.   Ill — 387. 
Voluntarj'  uses  of  the  public  schools, 
III-398. 
(o)    The   social   and   neighborhood 
center,    III — 398;    results    of    the 
experiment.   Ill — 400:    outline  of 
expense  and  work  of  social  cen- 
ters— prospectus  for  Social  Cen- 
ter  No.    I,    III — 402;    prospectus 
for  Social  Centers  Nos.  2  and  3, 
III — 404. 
{h)    Public   School   No.   4,   Bronx, 
III — 404. 
The   democratization  of   higher  educa- 
tion and  public  provision  for  edu- 
cational   extension.   Ill — 417. 
A  bureau  for  municipal  research.  III 

—427- 
A    university    extension    and    leisure 
time    program    for    New    York, 
111-425. 
Examples  of  extension  work.  III — 
425. 
Opinions  of  statesmen  and  educators, 

III— 419. 
The    attitude    of    foreign    countries, 

III— 418. 
The  correlation  of  extra-mural  agen- 
cies  of   the   city   for   educational 
extension   work.    III — 429. 


A  suggested  university  extension 
organization.  III— 429;  (i;  city 
college  and  normal  college,  (2) 
public  lecture  system,  (3)  di- 
rector of  vocation  schools,  (4) 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  (5)  public  librar- 
ies, (6)  director  of  recreation, 
III-431.. 

The     educational     program     of     an 
American  state.  III — 419. 
Comparison  of  Wisconsin  and  New 
York,    III — 423. 

The   university   a   laboratory    of    re- 
search and  service.  III — 424, 
The    importance    of     the    leisure-time 
problem.    III — 406. 

How  the  people  play,   III — 413. 

Summary,  III — 416. 

The  changing  character  of  industry, 
III— 408. 

The  coming  of  leisure,  III — 410. 

The  limited  results  attained  by  pub- 
lic   provision    for    leisure,    III — 

415-  . 

The  limits  of  public  school  educa- 
tion,   III— 407. 

Vice,  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
—the  product  of  wrong  use  of 
leisure    time,    III — 411. 

Widening  the   boundaries    01    educa- 
tion, III — 406. 
The  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  III 
—432. 

Festivals  and  folk  dancing.  III — 443. 

Local    school    boards.    III — 450. 

The  motion  picture  theater,  III — 444. 

The    relation    of    the    community    to 
outlined    leisure    time    program, 
ni-447. 
Procedure  necessary  to  "secure  use 

of  a  school  building.  III — 447. 
Proposal    for   official    social   center 
experiments.  III — 449. 

The  school  and  the  branch  library, 
III-436. 

The  school  and  the  health  depart- 
ment, III— 440. 

The  school  as  a  musical  and  dramatic 
center.    Ill — 441. 

The  school  as  an  art  center.  III — 445. 

The  school  building's  changing  archi- 
tecture,  III — 434. 

The  schoolhouse  an  employment  and 
vocational  agency,  III — 439. 

The  school,  the  polling  place  and  cen- 
ter for  the  neighborhood  town 
meeting.  III — 437. 
Educational  Aspects  of  the  School  In- 
quiry, Report  on  the,  by  Paul 
H.  Hanus,  I — loi. 
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Educational  Aspects  of  the  School  Inquiry, 
Report  on  the. — Continued, 
lianus,    Paul    II.,   kilcr  of   Iraiibiiiissal, 

I — lOI. 
Introduction,  1 — 107. 

Board  of  ICducalion,  I — 107;  Board 
of  Superintendents,  I — 108;  City 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  I — 
108;  District  Superintendents,  I 
—  1 10:.  Board  of  Examiners,  I — 
J  jo;  Board  of  Retirement,  I — 
111. 

Magnitude  and  variety  of  activities 
controlled  liy  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,   ]  — 111-119. 

Outline  of  the  organization  and  plan 
of  administration  and  supervis- 
ion of  the  school  system  of  the 
city,   I — 1 07-1 1. 

Scope,   aims,  organization  and   meth-- 
ods  of  tlie  inquiry,   I — 118-29. 
The  report   as  a   whole,   I — 132. 

Elementary  schools :  the  quality  of 
classroom  instruction,  the  course 
of  study,  the  supervision  by  the 
principals,  I — 137-42;  corporal 
punishment,  I — 142;  vocational 
guidance,  I  — 142;  ungraded 
classes,  1 — 143;  the  Courtis  tests 
in  aritlimctic,  I — 144;  problems 
in  elementary  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration :  inter- 
mediate schools,  I — 146;  promo- 
tions, non-promotions,  and  part- 
time,  I — 148;  estimating  for  bud- 
get purposes  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  in  elementary 
schools,  I — 152;  the  compulsory 
attendance  service,   I — 152. 

High  schools:  "Courses"  (programs) 
of  study,  except  commercial 
courses,  I — 161 ;  the  general 
course,  I — 162;  special  courses 
and  special  schools,  T — 167;  com- 
mercial high  schools  and  com- 
mercial courses  in  high  schools, 
I — 168;  problems  in  organization 
and  administration,  I — 172;  the 
size  of  sections,  I — 173 :  the  work 
of  chairmen  of  departments,  I — 
174;  the  work  of  other  teachers. 
I — 175;  administrative  control  of 
the  high  schools.  I— 176;  esti- 
mating the  need  of  high  school 
teachers,   I — 177. 

Principles  on  which  the  inquiry  is 
based.    I — 132-33- 

Purpose,  limitations,  and  methods  of 
the  inquiry.  I — 133-34- 

Standards  in  education.  I — 134-37- 

The  Board  of  Education  and  local 
school  boards :  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation.    I— 186;    the    local    school 
bf)ards.   I — 193. 
'I  he    system    of    general    supervision 
and    the    Board    of     Examiners: 
principals,   I— I7<>;  district  >upiT- 
intendents,   I— iSo;  directors  and 
assistant      directors     of      special 
branches.    I— i8i ;    City    Superin- 
tendent  and    I'.oard   of    Superin- 
tendents,   1— 181  ;    Board   of    Su- 
perintendents,   I— 183;    Board   of 
Examiners.   I — 185. 
Vocational  (industrial)  schools:  wiiat 
kinds   of    vocational   schools   are 
needed?      1  — 155. 
Elementary  schools,   supervision  by  prin- 
cipals of,  by  Frank  M.  McMurry, 
1—333- 
Elliott,   Prof.   E.   C,   Correspondence   Be- 
tween  Dr.   Hanus,     Mr.    Mitchel 
and,    Relating     to    Dr.     ElUott's 
Report  II  —299. 
System   n\    (Iciu-ral    ."Supervision    and 
the  llnard  of   l^xainiiurs.  II    -317. 
Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes  the  Num- 
ber of  Teachers   Needed   in   the 
Elementary  Schools,  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Bachman,  II  —509. 
The  report   in  detail.  II — 515. 
Attendance  versus  register  as  the  basis 
of    estimating    need    of    teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  II — 519. 
Average     daily     attendance     as     the 
basis,  II — 520. 
Attendance    and    cost    of    instruc- 
tion. II— 523. 
Attendance  as  "solid  service,"  II — 

520. 
Summary,  II — 526. 
Variability  of  attendance  versus  of 

register,  II — 524. 
Variation  in  attendance,   11 — 520. 
Register  as  the  basis,   11 — 526. 

Pupils  included  in  present  register, 

11-526. 
Register    proposed     for    budgetary 
purposes,   II — 52S. 
Conclusions  and  recommendations,  II — 

577- 
Determining  the  length  of  service.  II— 

576.   ^ 
Determining  the  number  of  pupils   for 

whom  one  teacher  should  be  pro- 
vided.  11—566. 
Data    needed    to    carry    out    method 

proposed,   II — 573- 
determining    the    number    of    pupils 

for  whom  one  teacher  should  be 

provided.   II — 569- 
Factors    influencing    the    number    of 

pupils     actually     instructed     per 

teacher,    II — 566. 
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Estimating  for  Budget  Puq)oses  the  Ntim- 
ber  of  Teachers  Needed  in  the 
Elementary   Schools. — Continued. 

Regulations  needed  on  size  of  class. 
II-57I. 
Estimating  the   distribution   of   the  to- 
tal  estimated   register,   II — 560. 
Data    needed    as    basis    of    distribu- 
tion, II — 566. 
Estimating   the    distribution,    II — 563. 
Supplementing    the    estimated    distri- 
bution,  II — 565. 
The  distributions  to  make,  II — 560. 
Estimating  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers needed,  II — 575. 
Estimating    the    total    register    for    the 
entire   system,  II — 544. 
Checking  the  estimates,  II — 552. 
Estimated  register  to  be  viewed  as  a 

whole,   11—559- 
Making  the    estimates,    II — 552. 
Supplementing  the  estimate  made  in 

July,   11—559- 
The   estimates    to   be    made,    II — 545. 
The   science   of    forecasting,    II — 545. 
Total  register  a  variable.  II — 544. 
Present   methods   and   primary   defects 
in     present     method     estimating 
need  of  teachers,  II — 518. 
Chief  points  of  present  method,  II — 

518. 
Primary  defects  of  present  methods, 
II-518. 
The   individual    school    versus    the    en- 
tire   system   as   the   unit  in   esti- 
mating  the    register,    II — 531. 
The  entire  system  as  a  unit,  II — 538. 
Only  estimate  necessary,  II — 541. 
Relative  exactness  of  the  estimate, 

"-538.  ... 
Relative    simplicity   of    making  the 

estimate,  II — 538. 
Summary,   II — 543. 
The  individual  school  as  the  unit,  II 

—531-  .  . 

Cost  of  instruction  as  basis  of  esti- 
mating need,  II — 536. 

Difficulty    of    forecasting    distribu- 
tion  of    register,    II — 533. 

Difficulty    of    forecasting    teachers 
needed,   11-535- 

Difficulty  of   forecasting  total   reg- 
ister. II — 531. 

Summary,   II — 537. 

Unnecessary    to    estimate    register 
of  individual  school,  II — 537. 
The  report  in  brief,  II — 509. 
Register  the  basis   of   estimating  the 
needs  of  the  elementary  schools, 

The    basis    of    distributing    the    total 
estimated   register,   II — 513. 
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ister, II— 513- 
The   entire   system   the   unit   in   esti- 
mating the  register,  II — 513. 
The  individual  school  the  unit  in  de- 
termining  the   number   of    pupils 
for  whom  one  teacher  should  be 
provided,   II — 514. 
With     the     estimated     register    by 
months  and  grades  it  is  piossible 
to    determine    number    of    teach- 
ers  needed,   II — 515. 
The   twofold   character   of    the   budget 
request    for   teachers   in   the    day 
elementary  schools,  II — 515. 
Estimating    the    Need    of    High    School 
Teachers,  II — 179. 
Analysis    and    criticism    of    the    blank 
used    in    191 1,    II — 183. 
Blocks  I-V,  II— 183-186. 
Summary,    II — -186. 
A    new    blank    recomm.ended — analysis, 
II— 187. 
Blocks   I-V,  II— 187-88. 
Summary,   II — 190. 
Factors    conditioning  the   effective    use 
of  the  new  blank,  II— 205. 
Summary,  II — 207. 
Tabulating  the  data  in  the  new  blank, 
II— 191- 
Data  relating  to  the  past  experiences 

of   the   school : 
Blocks   I,   II,   IV,   II— 192. 
Summary,  II — 192. 

Data  relating  to  the  present  organiza- 
tion of   the  school : 
Block  III,  II— 193. 
Summary.  II — 196. 
Using  the  data  in  the  new  blank,  II — 
197. 
To  determine  the   number  of  teach- 
ers needed,  II — 197. 
Questions   to   be   answered    by   the 

data: 
(a)  Will  the  estimated  number  of 
pupils  in  the  department  of  Ger- 
man (for  example)  require  the 
formation  of  more  sections  than 
are  now  found?  II — 200. 
(6)  Can  teachers  already  employed 
reasonably  do  more  teaching 
than  they  are  now  doing?  II — 
200. 

(c)  If  additional  sections  are 
necessary,  how  many  additional 
periods  of  teaching  will  they  ne- 
cessitate?    II — 200. 

(d)  How  many  teachers  are 
needed  to  do  all  of  the  teach- 
ing required?     II — 200. 

Summary,   II — 204. 
What   information  is  necessary?     II — 
181. 
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Estimating    the    Need    of     High    School 
Teachers. — Continued. 
Does  the  present  organization  of  the 
school    show    that    size    of    sec- 
tions   and    amount    of    teachers' 
work    are     in    accordance     with 
Board  of  Superintendents'  stand- 
ards?    II — 182. 
In  what   departments  of   study   were 
these    pupils    distributed    in    the 
past?     II— 182. 
What    is    the    present    trend    in    the 
number    of    pupils    in    the    high 
school?     II — 181. 
Final    Report    of    Committee    on    School 
Inquiry,  I— 13. 

Education  in  modern  life,  the  place  of, 
1-56. 

Import  of  the  inquiry,  the,  I — 56. 

Inquiry,    report   of   the,   1 — 56. 

Introductory   statement,   I — 13. 

Place  of  education  in  modern  life,  the, 
1-56. 

School,  the,  working  aims  of,  I — 57. 

Tests  of  public  school  work,  I — 58. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  inquiry, 
I— 18. 
One:  the  course  of  study  should  be 
organized  around  human  prob- 
lems, I — 18;  two:  the  content  of 
the  course  of  study  should  be 
made  as  practical  as  possible,  I — 
21;  three:  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  take  steps  to  effect 
the  gradual  elimination  of  teach- 
ers of  special  branches,  I — 24; 
four :  each  school  as  a  neighbor- 
hood center  should  ally  itself 
with  neighborhood  interests,  I — 
26;  five:  the  Board  of  Education 
should  carefully  ascertain  wheth- 
er cosmopolitan  high  schools  of- 
fering different  courses  of  study 
or  small  high  schools  with  dif- 
ferentiated curricula  should  be 
developed,  I — 28 ;  six  :  the  Board 
of  Education  should  establish  a 
fact  basis  for  its  educational,  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  work, 
I — 29 ;  seven  :  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's attendance  department 
should  maintain  discipline  and 
control  school  attendance  with- 
out resorting  to  police  methods, 
I — 32  ;  eight :  the  educational  ad- 
ministrative work  should  be  re- 
organized, I- — 36;  nine:  the  Board 
of  Education  should  supervise 
the  operation  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating systems  in  school  build- 
ings, I — 40 ;  ten  :  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  should  be  worked  out 
for    the    wider     use    of     school 
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buildings.  I— 41;  ekvcn:  the  dif- 
ferent administrative  (Icpaiiiiiints 
and  Itureaus  should  be  reorgan- 
ized, I— 43;  twelve:  the  account- 
ing system  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  readjusted.  I — 
47;  thirteen:  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  taliulatt  and  col- 
lect data  in  order  to  ascertain  in 
advance  seating  capacity  actually 
required,  I— 51  ;  fourteen:  the 
Permanent  Census  Board  should 
be  utilized  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 1— 51  ;  fifteen:  the  Board 
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membership  reduced,  I — 52. 
The  history  of  the  inquiry,  I — 58. 
I.  The  origin  of  the  school  inquiry, 
I — 5^<  ^-  'lie  resolution  order- 
ing the  inquiry,  I — 60;  3.  The 
plan  of  tlie  inquiry,  1 — 61  ;  4.  Ihe 
cost  of  the  inquiry,  I — 63 ;  5.  Dif- 
ficulties encountered.  I — 64  ;  6. 
Aid  furnished  by  organizations 
of  citizens,  I — 65 ;  7.  National 
significance  of  the  inquiry,  I — 05  ; 
8.  Concluding  statement,  I — 65. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry,  I — 13. 

r.  Co-operation  between  tlie  Board  of 
Estimate  and  tlie  Board  of  Edu- 
cation established,  I — 13;  2.  Econ- 
omies effected  or  indicated  as  a 
result  of  the  inquiry,  1 — 15;  3. 
The  achievements  of  the  local 
schools  indicate  the  intrinsic 
bases  for  future  progress,  I — 
16;  4.  The  school  is  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  individual 
and  society,  1 — 17. 
Work,  public  school,  tests  of.  I — 58. 
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school  should  educate  for  leisure, 
I-S8. 

General  Supervision,  System  of,  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  II — 317. 

Goddard,  Dr.  H.  H.,  Report  on  "Un- 
graded Classes,"  I — 361. 

Goodnow,  F.  J.,  and  Howe,  F.  C,  Or- 
ganization, Status  and  Procedure 
of  the  Department  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York,  III— 3- 
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II.  Appointment  of  teachers,  I — 
72;  III.  Salaries  of  teachers,  I— 
73 ;  IV.  Assignment  of  district 
superintendents.  1—73;  V.  As- 
signment of  associate  superin- 
tendents, I— 75;  VI.  Organiza- 
tions of  high  schools,  I — 76;  "VII. 
Admission  of  students  to  high 
schools,    I— 78;    VIII.   Organiza- 


tion and  curriculum  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  I — 79;  IX.  Instru- 
mentalities for  improving  the 
work  of  teachers  in  the  service, 
I — 80;  X.  Guidance  of  elemen- 
tary school  graduates,  I — 82 ;  XI. 
The  elimination  of  large  classes, 
I — 82;  XII.  Retardation  of  pu- 
pils in  elementary  schools,  I — 
84;  XIII.  Departmental  system 
of  teaching,  1—86;  XIV.  Manual 
training,  I — 86;  XV.  Student 
self-government,  I — 86;  XVI. 
Physical  examination  of  school 
children,  I— 87 ;  XVII.  Physical 
training,  I— 87 ;  XVIII.  Public 
school  athletics,  I— 87 ;  XIX. 
The  school  historv  of  each  pupil, 
1—88;  XX.  Growth  of  the  sys- 
tem, I — 88;  XXI.  Lectures  to  the 
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mental  defectives,  1—88;  XXIII. 
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I — 211. 
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and  equipment  required,  II — 495- 
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Summary.   II— 490. 
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ers   required : 

Difference  in  the  number  of  cook- 
ing teachers  required,  II — 494. 

Of    manual    training    teachers    re- 
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Intermediate  School,  The.— Continued. 

Of   regular  class  teachers   required. 
,  11-4'Ji. 

Summary,    II — 494. 
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Introductory,  II — 463. 
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Committee     on     .School     Inquiry 
wishes   a  conference,   I — 755. 
Letter  of,   to   Dr.    Ballon,   proffering 

questions,   II — 61. 
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Committee    on    School    Inquiry's 
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Letter  of,  to  Dr.  Schneider,  proffering 
questions  after  rea<ling  lattcr's 
report  on  vocational  schools,  I — 

743- 
Letter  of,   to   Mr.    Stuart   Courtis,    I — 
383. 
Need  of  High  School  Teachers,  Estimating 

the,  II     179. 
Organization  and  Administration  of  High 

Schools,  Problems  in,  II  67. 
Organization,  Status  and  Procedure  of 
the  Department  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  Frank 
J.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  III  —3. 
Educational     activities    as    defined     by 

law.  III— n. 
Organization     and     methods     of     the 
Board  of  Education,  table  of  con- 
tents, III — III. 
Introductory,    III— 113. 
Chapter   I,   powers  and   duties.   III  — 

115. 
Administrative    powers.    III — 125. 
Additional    powers    assumed.    III — 

129. 
Powers   vested   by  law.   III — 123. 
Propriety  of  powers  vested  and  ex- 
ercised.  Ill — 133. 
Summary.  Ill — 136. 
Inspectorial  powers.  Ill — 122. 

Appointment   of   chief   officers.   III 

— 122. 
Power  of  investigation.  Ill — 124. 
Removal  of  chief  officers.  III — 123. 
Legislative  powers.  III — 115. 
Charter  provisions.  Ill — 115. 
Limitations    on    legislative    powers, 
III — 117;   as   to  educational  pol- 
icy.   Ill — 117:   as  to  internal   or- 
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Organization,  Status  and  Procedure  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  City 
of  New  York. — Continued. 

Propriety  of  legislative  powers  in- 
vested.   Ill — 119. 
Chapter   II,   meetings  of   the   Board, 
III-138. 

Preparation  of  business  Jor  Board's 
action,  III — 139;  preparation  of 
calendar,  III — 140;  printing  of 
reports,  etc.,  before  presentation, 
III— 141. 

Summary,    III — 159. 

The  Board  in  action.  Ill — 143;  as 
an  administrator,  III — 143. 

Time   of    meetings ;    attendance    of 
members,   III — 138. 
Chapter    III,    the    committee    system, 
III— 161. 

Organization,   III — 161. 

Powers  and  functions  of  the  sev- 
eral committees.  III — 164;  legis- 
lative functions.  III — 164;  in- 
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administrative  functions,  III — 
170. 

Summary,   III — 192. 

The  efficiency  of  the  committee 
system,  III — 183  ;  delegation  of 
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delay,  III — 185  ;  cumbersomeness, 
III — 187;  co-ordination  of  action 
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189. 
Prefatory  note.   III — 5. 

Summary  of   findings ;   recommenda- 
tions  (Part  II),  III— 195. 

Committee  system,  III — 195. 

Functions   of   the   Board,   III — 195. 

Organization  of  Board,  III — 197. 
Relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
the  city  authorities.  III — 41. 
Introductory,    III — 42. 
Chapter  I,  general  policy  of  the  state 
with    respect   to    fiscal    policy   of 
New  York's  school  system,  III — 
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General  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
present  charter.  III — 52. 
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charter.  III — 45. 
Chapter  II,  relation  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  III — 55. 

Power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
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the   form  for  estimates.  III— 63. 

Power  of  the  Board  to  review 
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Power  of  the  Board  to  segregate 
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—55- 
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^  III— 64. 

Summary  of  conclusions,  III — 66. 
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of   Finance,   III — 69. 

Controversy  between  Department 
of  Finance  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, III — 69. 

Legal  aspect  of  the  controversy,  III 

Summary  of  conclusions.  III — 82. 
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Appropriations  for  current  ex- 
pense, III — 92. 
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capital   outlay,    III — 94. 
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Internal  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, III — 28;  the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  busi- 
ness  manager.   III — 29. 

Local  school  boards.  Ill — 33. 

Location  of  financial  authority,  III 
—26. 

Other  recommendations.  Ill — 34. 

Powers  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
III-31. 

Size  of  board.   Ill — 2^ ;  movement 
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24;  advantage.  III — 25. 

The    Board    of    Education's    relation 

to  the  City  of  New  York,  III— 

14- 

Experience  of  New  York,  III — 15. 

Legal  relation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  city  authorities,  III — 
16. 

Policy  of  New  York  and  applica- 
tion of  conflicting  theories.  Ill — 
14. 

The  evolution  of  the   school  char- 
ter,   III— 14. 
The    present    administrative    system, 
III— 18. 

Distribution  of  power  in  the  in- 
ternal organization.  III — 21. 

Organization  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, III — 19. 
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Organization,  Status  [and  Procedure  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  City 
of  New  York. — Continued. 

The    evils    of    llie    school    charter, 
III— 19. 
The  general   organization  and   proced- 
ure of  the   Dcp'irtmcnt  of    Edu- 
cation,   111 — 199. 
Introductory,  III — 203. 
Appendices,   III — 317. 

Exliibit  A  (.auditing  and  account- 
ing),   III— 319. 

Exhibit  B  (books  of  account  and 
records,  bureau  of  Audit),  III 
— 331- 

Exhibit  C  (statistical  division  rec- 
ords),   III — 3.40. 

Exhibit   D,   III— 342. 

Exhibit  E  (outline  for  a  revised 
accounting  system)  :  Results  -to 
be  obtained.  III — 343;  classifica- 
tion of  general  accounts:  (a) 
appropriation  and  fund  accounts, 

(b)  school    and    office   accounts, 

(c)  stock  accounts.  III — 344; 
procedure  to  be  observed  in  the 
handling  of  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies, form  and  utilization  of 
requisitions,  III — 343;  procedure 
in  handling  requisitions :  (a) 
tabulate  to  ascertain  quantity  and 
value  of  supplies.  Ill — 347;  {b) 
charge  school  accounts  with 
value  of  supplies  requisitioned, 
in — 349;  depository  procedure 
in  assembling  and  packing  sup- 
plies requisitioned,  registry  of 
requisitions,  III — 351  ;  assembling 
and  packing  of  supplies,  partial 
deliveries,  TIT — 352;  inspection 
and  shipping  of  supplies,  filing  of 
requisitions.  Ill — 354;  (c)  debit 
school  accounts  with  value  of 
articles  delivered,  (d)  credit 
stock  accounts,  etc..  ITT — 355 ; 
procedure  in  issuing  purchase 
orders  for  supplies,  TIT — 356; 
procedure  to  be  observed  on  re- 
ceipt of  supplies.  TIT — 350;  sum- 
mary. TIT — 363  ;  stock  accounting 
at  the   school,   ITT — 367. 

Exhibit  F  (purchase,  storage  and 
distribution  of  supplies).  Ill — 
360. 

Exhibit    H    (secretarial    work   and 
custody  of  records).  III — 376. 
Chapter   I,   the    educational   adminis- 
tration,  III — 205. 

Critical  observations  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  work  of  city 
superintendent.  III — 209:  recom- 
mendation   1,    III — 210;    recom- 


mendation   II.    Ill — 211;    recom- 
mendation III,  111 — 212. 

Description  of  the  otTicc  of  city 
superintendent,  III— 206;  (a)  the 
keeping  of  teachers'  records,  (b) 
the  compilation  of  statistics.  III 
—208. 

The  system  of  educational  admin- 
istration, III — 205. 
Chapter  II,  auditing  and  accounting, 
III— 213. 

Analysis  of  the  financial  and  sta- 
tistical report.  III — 235;  (a)  gen- 
eral, III — 235;  (b)  supplies  and 
fuel  cost  data  erroneous,  III — 
238. 

Aspects  of  the  counting  system, 
III— 213. 

Critical  observations.  III — 221. 

Organization  and  procedure,  III — 
215;  (a)  source  and  classifica- 
tion of  funds.  Ill— 215;  (b)  the 
financial  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Hi — 216;  (c)  meth- 
ods of  account  keeping.  III — 
217;  (d)  methods  of  audit.  Ill — 
218;  (e)  internal  organization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  III — 
220. 

Status  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit,  III 
—214. 

Suggested  correlation  of  actual  ex- 
penditures with  estimated  expen- 
ditures. Ill— 232. 

The  need  for  accounting  and  aud- 
iting, supervision  and  control 
over  the  accounts  of  Bureau  of 
Supplies,  III— 223. 

1  he  need   for  an  inspection   force, 

III— 234. 

The  need  for  a  scientific  method 
of  ascertaining  the  amounts  of 
salary  accruals.  Ill — 226;  com- 
ments on  present  records  and 
methods,  ITT — 228:  accrual  ac- 
count, 1912.  summary.  Ill — 230; 
data  and  averages.  III — 231. 

The  requests  of  the  Comptroller 
for  monthly  trial  balances,  III — 

234- 
Chap.    III.      Purchase,    -^tormg    and 
distribution  of  supplies.  Ill — 240. 
Critical   comment   and   constructive 
suggestions      and      recommenda- 
tions,  III— 250;  general  observa- 
tion-.   Ill — 250:    recommendation 
I.    Ill — 252;    recommendation   II. 
Ill — 257  ;     recommendation      III, 
III — 258 ;      recommendation      IV, 
Til — 259 :     recommendations     V- 
VI.     ITT — 260;     recommendation 
VTI,  III— 261. 
Introductory.   Ill— 240 
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Organization,    Status    and    Procediire     of 
the  Department  of  Education,  City 
of  New  York. — Continued. 
Methods    of    procedure.    Ill — 241; 

(a)  purchase  of  supplies,  III — 
241 ;  ( b)  receipt  and  storing  of 
supplies,  III — 242;  (c)  issue  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  (d)  ac- 
counting for  supplies.  III — 243; 
(I)  accounts  and  reports  of  the 
bureau.  Ill — 244;  annual  report 
of  Superintendent  of  School 
Supplies,  III — 245;  (2)  orders 
for  supplies,  (3)  bills  for  sup- 
plies. Ill — 246;  (4)  supply  requi- 
sitions and  school  allotments,  III 
— 247:  (5)  estimates  for  general 
supplies.  Ill — 249;  (6)  estimates 
for  fuel. 

Chap.  IV.  Construction,  leasing, 
equipment  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, III — 263. 

Critical  comment  and  constructive 
suggestions  : 

Change  in  organization  desirable, 
III— 278. 

Construction  of  new  buildings,  III 
— 280:  (a)  estimating  for 
draughting  and  inspection  forces  : 
(i)  present  method.  (2)  pro- 
posed method.  Ill — 280;  (3)  an 
inherent  difficulty  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel of   the  Bureau,   III — 281 ; 

(b)  building  contracts,  method 
of  award,  etc. :  ( i )  review  of 
plans  and  specifications.  Ill — 
282;  (2)  adjustments  with  con- 
tractors under  contracts,  (3)  de- 
laj'S    in    construction.    III — 283; 

(c)  economy  attained  in  con- 
struction work,  (d)  suggested 
extension  of  cost  data.  Ill — 285. 

General  comment,  with  summary 
of    recommendations,   III — 276. 

Leasing  of  premises  for  school 
purposes.    III — 286. 

Purchase  of   furniture,   III — 287. 

Repair  of  school  buildings,  III — 
288:  (a)  estimating  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  replacements :  inade- 
quacy of  field  survey  notes,  rec- 
ommended elaboration  of  field 
notes,  extended  use  of  inspection 
surveys  recommended.  Ill — 289; 
unit  method  of  material  quantity 
and  cost  preparation  of  estimates 
difficult.  III — 290;  (b)  method 
of  executing  repair  work.  Ill — 
290:  (c)  analysis  of  cost  of  in- 
spection and  draughting  force, 
III — 291;  (d)  inadequacy  of  an- 
nual reports  of  Superintendent 
of   School    Buildings,   III— 294. 


Description  of  present  organization 
and  procedure : 

Equipment  of  new  buildings.  III — 
272. 

Leasing  of  premises  for  school 
purposes  :  ( i )  new  leases  for 
elementary  school  purposes.  III 
— 270;  (2)  new  leases  for  high 
and  training  school  purposes,  (3) 
leases  of  property  for  offices,  (4) 
renewal   of   leases,   III — 272. 

Organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings,   III — 264. 

Procedure  in  the  construction  of 
new  liuildings  :  (a)  procedure  of 
Bureau  after  authorization,  III — 
266;  {b)  award  of  contract.  III 
— 267;  (c)  standardization  of 
types  of  buildings,  (d)  extent  of 
new  construction  work.  III — 268; 
(e)  records  of  architectural 
draughting  cost,  (/)  inspection 
of  new  construction  progress.  III 
— 269. 

Repair  and  replacement  of  build- 
ings:  (a)  estimates,  (b)  meth- 
ods of  making  repairs.  Ill — 273; 
(i)  advertised  contracts,  (2) 
unadvertised  contracts.  III — 274; 
(3)  emergency  orders,  (4)  re- 
pairs made  bj'  the  Bureau  itself, 
III — 275;  (c)  certification  of 
bills  and  partial  payment  certifi- 
cates, III — 275;  (d)  publicity  of 
bids  and  awards,  (e)  inspection 
of  school  property  records,  III — 
276. 

The    Committee   on    Buildings   and 
the    Bureau    of    Buildings,    III — 
263. 
Chap.  V.     The  care  of  buildings.  III 
— 296. 

Critical  comment  and  constructive 
changes  : 

Direct  vs.  indirect  system  of  em- 
ployment, III— 306. 

General  comment,  with  summary 
of    recommendations.    III — 300. 

Lack  of  technical  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  tlie  janitorial  staff, 
III- — 302;  establishment  of  pro- 
posed Bureau  of  School  Engi- 
neering, III — 304- 

Relation  of  committee  to  its  ex- 
ecutive,   III — 304. 

Relation  of  the  Supervisor  of  Jan- 
itors to  the  committee  clerk.  III 
—305- 

Description  of  present  organization 
and  procedure: 
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Organization,  Status  and  Procedure  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  City 
of  New  York.  Continued. 
Janitorial  Mali,  lll--_'07;  (a)  or- 
ganization of  janitorial  staff,  (b) 
the  duties  of  janitors.  111 — 2(jS\ 
((•)  method  of  employment  and 
conipensalii>n  of  janitors,  etc.,  Ill 

—299-  ,     , 

Office,  of  the  Supervisor  of  Jani- 
tors,   111—2^7. 

Supervision    of    Janitors,    III — 297. 

The  Committee  on  Care  of   Build- 
ings,  111—296. 
Chap.     VI.      Secretarial     work     and 
custody  of  records.  III — 307. 

I'unctions  of  the  secretary;  de- 
scrii)tion  of  organization  and 
\vi»rk  of  his  office:  («)  main 
functions  and  duties  of  the  sjsc- 
retary,  ( /' )  organization  of  the 
secretary's  office.  III — 307;  (c) 
work  of  committee  clerks.  Ill — 
308. 

General  comment,  with  nummary 
of    recommendation^.    III — 308. 

Handling  correspondence,  III — 314. 

Recommended  information  and  ref- 
erence division.  III — 315. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board:  (a) 
shortening  of  printing  schedule 
recommended,  (/')  form  of  min- 
utes, III— 310;  (c)  indexing  of 
minutes,  III — 311. 

The   secretarial   work   of  the   com- 
mittees, III— 312. 
Table  of  Contents.  Ill— 201. 
Over    Age    and    Method    of    Determining 
Over    Age,    by    Dr.    Frank    P. 
Bachman,  II — 581. 
Conclusions    and    recommendations,    II 

—631. 
How  to  take  the  ages  of  children,  II — 

623.  ,      . 

Social,  educational  and  financial  sig- 
nificance of  over  age,  II — 589. 

Summary  of   the   report,  II — 585. 

The  age-grade  standards  to  use  in 
making    age-grade    reports,    II — 

592- 
Age-grade  standards  for  being  in  the 

grade,  II — 592. 
Age-grade     standards     for     entering 

and  for  completing  each  of  the 

several  grades,  II — 604. 
Differences   in   reported   per   cent   of 

over-age    pupils    when    different 

age-grade  standards  are  used,  II 

—609. 
What  children  to  include  in  age-grade 

reports,  II — 624. 
Basis  of  the  question.  II— 624. 
Children  to  include,  II— 624. 


children  {o  inclu«l«-  in  .il;  utailc  re- 
ports for  the  Citv  of  New  York, 
II-<).'5, 

Children    included    in    aKe-cradc    re- 
ports made  for  the  City  of  New 
York.  II— 6jf). 
W  hen  and  how  to  make  age-grade  re- 
ports, II— <)I3. 

Age  grade  reports  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ^chooI  term  or 
year.  II — 615. 

.\ge-grade  reports  made  at  the  end 
of  the  school  term  or  year,  II — 

615. 

When    age-grade    reports    arc    made 
by    the    City    Superintendent    of 
Schools.   II— 61O. 
When  to  take  the  ages  of  children,  II 
— ()17. 

1  ime  to  take  the  ages  when  an  age- 
grade  report  is  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  II — 619. 

When  made  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
II— 618. 

When    ages    are    taken    by    the    City 
.Superintendent   of    .'^cho.  .b.    II — 
621. 
Part-Time,  Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and, 

I     555-  ,    ^, 

Principals,  Supervision  by,  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  by  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murry,  I  333- 
Problems  In  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  High  Schools,  by  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  II— 67. 
Introduction,  II — 71. 

A    committee    of    the    Board   of    Su- 
perintendents, II — 71. 
The  first  assistants,  II — 72. 
The  principals  as  executive  heads,  II 

—71- 
The  size  of   sections   (classes ), ^11—72. 
Proposed  standard  size  of  sections,  II 

—91- 

How  far  is  the  present  practice 
from  that  standard?     II— 92. 

Provisional  standard  of  thirty  pu- 
pils  recommended.   Table   IX,    II 

— 92. 
What  is  the  proper  size  of  section? 

II— 91- 
Size  of  sections  in  German  selected 
schools,  II — 81. 
Detailed  studv  of  sections  in  se- 
lected schools.  II— 81;  (a)  Mor- 
ris High  School,  II— 81:  Table 
YI  H— 82;  the  school  as  a 
whole,  II— 82:  each  term  within 
the  school,  II— 83;  (b)  Boys' 
High  School.  Table  VII,  the 
school  as  a  whole.  II— 85:  each 
term  within  the  school,  II — 86: 
(f)  Richmond  High  School.  II— 
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Problems  in  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  High  Schools. — Con- 
tinued. 

87;  Table  VIII,  the  school  as  a 
whole,  II — 87;  each  term  within 
the  school,  II — 88;  important 
facts  which  Table  I  does  not 
show,  II— 81 :  (a)  whether  small 
or  large  sections  are  inevitable, 
etc;  i^b)  the  actual  size  of  sec- 
tions in  each  term;  (c)  the 
range  of  size  of  sections  in  each 
term;  (d)  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  sections 
to  reduce  large  sections;  (e)  the 
possible  combination  of  sections 
to  reduce  the  number  of  small 
sections,  II — 81. 

Summary,  II — 89. 
Summar}-  of  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, II — 93. 
The  size  of  sections  in  German  and 
mathematics    in    the    city    as    a 
whole,  II — 7^. 

Diagram  I,  II — 75. 

Great  variation  in  size  of  sections 
among  high    schools,  II — 74. 

Large  sections  in  every  high 
school.  IT-  74. 

Small  sections  in  every  high  schoo), 
11-74. 

Table  I,  II— 73a;  Table  II,  II— 
74a;  Table  III,  II— 76. 

The  size  of  sections  for  the  city 
as  a  whole  does  not  sufficiently 
approximate   a   standard,    II — y6. 

The  size  of  sections  in  individual 
schools  does  not  sufficiently  ap- 
proximate the  established  stand- 
ards, II — 7/;  sections  in  first 
term.  Table  IV,  II — 77;  sections 
in  the  second  to  eighth  terms, 
inclusive,  78;  Table  V,  II^-8o. 
What  constitutes  effective  high  school 
organization?  II — 73. 
Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and  Part-Time, 
by    Frank    P.    Bachman,    Ph.D., 

1—555- 
Conclusions  and  recommendations,  I — 

659- 
Conditions   favorable  to  a  maximum 
rate  of  promotion,  I — 584. 

Changes  needed  to  attain  the  max- 
imum rate  of  promotion,  I — 595 ; 
adjusting  the  length  of  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study,  I — 596; 
the  requirements  and  determin- 
ing the  number  of  different 
courses,  I — 597. 

Conditions  determining  maximum 
rate  of  promotion,  I — 586. 

Disregard  of  conditions  favorable 
to   a    maximum   rate  of   promo- 


tion ;     disregard     of     the     proper 
length   of   the   elementary    school 
period,  I— 586;  of  the  length   of 
attendance    within    the    limits    of 
the  elementary  school  period,  I — 
590;  of  varying  abilities  and  ed- 
ucational     needs      of      different 
groups  of  children,  I — 593  ;  sum- 
mary,  I— 595. 
The    maximum    rate    according    to 
City   Superintendent   of    Schools, 
1-585. 
The  maximum   rate   of  promotion, 
1—599- 
"Forced    promotions,"    I — 569. 
Assertion   of    teachers    and   princi- 
pals, I— 560. 
Conclusions,  I — 574. 
Variation    in    rate    of    promotion : 
with  absence,  over-age,  etc.,   I — 
570;     in     different     schools,     I — 
570;   in  same  grade  of   different 
schools,      I — 571 ;      in      different 
grades   of   the   same    school,    I — 
573- 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion,  I 
-574- 
Increase  in  rate  of  promotion  and 

forced  promotions,  I — 584. 
Increase  justified,   I — 577;   number 
of      over-age       pupils,      I — 578; 
amount  of  elimination,  I — 582. 
Introductory,  I — 555. 
Promotion    and    non-promotion :    gen- 
eral  problem,   I — 560. 
Rate  of  promotion  by  sex,  I — 562. 
Rate  of  promotion   in  each   borough 

and  in  the  greater  city,  I — 560. 
Rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade, 
1-563. 
Causes   of   low   rate   of   promotion 
in  the   lA  grade,   I — 563;   inabil- 
ity to  use  the  English   language 
as   a   factor,    I — 56? ;    immaturity 
as    a    factor,    I — 564;    over-size 
classes  as  a  factor,  I — 565 ;  part- 
time  as  a  factor,  I — 566 ;  absence 
as  a  factor,   I — 566 ;   summary,  I 
—567. 
Increasing   the    rate    of    promotion 

in  the  lA  grade,  I — 567. 
Recommendations,  I — 568. 
Promotion,     non-promotion     and     ab- 
sence, I — 611. 
Absence    as    a    factor    in    promotion 

and  congestion,  I — 616. 
Conclusions,   I — 617. 
Number  of  children  absent  ten  days 

and  less,  etc.,  I — 611. 
Rate  of  promotion  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral  periods   of   absence,    I — 614. 
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Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and  Part-Time. 
— Continued. 

Promotion,  non-pruinotion,  and  inabil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language, 
1—630. 

Conclusions,  I — 635. 

Effect  of  inability  to  use  the  English 
language  on  rate  of  proniution, 
I— 631. 

Inability  to  use  the  English  language 
as  a  factor  in  non-promotion  and 
in  congestion,  I — 634. 

Number  of  pupils  in  regular  classes 
unable  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage. I — 630. 

Probable  additional  cost  to  provide 
"C"  classes  for  pupils  unable  to 
use  the  English  language.  I — 632. 

Rate    of    promotion    for    pupils    able 
and  for  pupils  unable  to  use  the 
English  language,  I — 632. 
Promotion,    non-promotion,    and    over- 
age,  I— 618. 

Conclusions,  I — 628. 

Meaning  and  significance  of  over- 
age^  I— 618. 

Number  of  over-age  pupils  in  regu- 
lar classes,  I — 621. 

Over-age  as  a  factor  in  non-promo- 
tion  and  congestion,   I— 626. 

Probable  additional  cost  to  provide 
"E"  classes  for  pupils  two  and 
more  years  over-age.  I — 628. 

Rate  of  promotion  for  over-age  pu- 
pils,  1—^24. 

The  degree  of  over-age.  I— 622. 
Promotion,    non-promotion,    and    part- 
time,  I — 636. 

Conclusions,  I — 652. 

Conditions  giving  rise  to  part-time, 
1-636. 

Different  attitudes  toward  part-time, 

Kinds  ot  part-tmie  classes,  1 — 044- 

Meaning  of  whole-time  and  part- 
time,  I — 636. 

Number  of  pupils  in  each  kind  of 
.  part-time  class,  I — 646. 

Part-time  as  a  factor  in  non-promo- 
tion and  congestion.  I — 644. 

Part-time  at  the  end  of  February- 
June  term,  191 1.  I — 637. 

Questions  involved  in  part-time,   I — 

641- 

Rate  in  promotion  in  A.  M.  and  m 
P.  M.  part-time  classes.  I— 647. 

Rate  of  promotion  in  whole-time  and 
in  each  kind  of  part-time  class.  I 
— 649;  whole  time  and  Ettinger 
part-time  classes,  I— 649:  whole- 
time  and  alternating  part-time 
classes.  I — 6^0:  whole-time  and 
\.     M.     and'    P.     M.     part-time 


classes,  I — 650;  Ettinger  part- 
time  and  alternating,  and  A.  M. 
and  P.  M.  part-time  classes,  I — 
650;  alternating  and  .\.  .M.  and 
I'.  M.  part-time  classes.  I — 651. 

Rate  of  promfjtion  in  whulc-timc  and 
in    |)art-time    classes.    I — 641. 
Promotion,  non-prMmutiun  and   size  of 
class.   I — 601. 

Conclusions,  I — 610. 

Elimination  of  over-size  classes,  I — 
609. 

Maximum  size  of  regular  classes.  I — 
602. 

Number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  each 
size.  I — 602. 

Over-size  classes  as  a  factor  in  non- 
promotion  and  congestion,  I — 
610. 

Rate  of  promotion  in  classes  of  each 
size,  I — 606. 
Pupils    leaving   the    elementary    school. 

1-653.  ^ 

Ages  and  grades  of  pupils  leaving 
school,  I — 655. 

Conclusions.  I — 658. 

Effects  on  reports  of  taking  no  ac- 
count of  pupils  leaving.  I — 655. 

Failure  to  collect  data  on  pupils  leav- 
ing school.  1 — 653. 

Number  of  pupils  leaving  during 
P'ebruary-June,    1911.    1 — 654 

Reducing  the  number  leaving  school, 
I— 6;8. 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1898  to  1911,  Improvements  in 
the,  I-69. 
Rejected  Report  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore 
Upon  the  Organization  and  Meth- 
ods of  the  Board  of  Education 
and   Functions   of   Local   Boards, 

ni-457. 

Additional  data  upon  the  rejected 
Moore  report.  III— 511. 
Excerpts  from  letters  and  reports  of 
heads  of  bureaus  compared  with, 
excerpts  from  some  chapters  of 
Professor   Moore's   report.   Ill — 

513- 

Excerpts  in  parallel  columns  from 
Hon.  John  Greene's  report  and 
from  Professor  Moore's  book, 
showing  similarity  in  phrasing, 
wording  and   ideas.   III — 542. 

Excerpts  from  Professor  Moore's 
report,  showing  qualified  credit 
given  Mr.  Snvder  by  Dr.  Moore. 

1 1 1-524. 
Excerpts    from   Professor   Moore  s 
book  showing  how  the  professor 
failed  to  give  Mr.  Snyder  credit 
by  omitting  quotation  marks  and 
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Rejected  Report  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore 
Upon  the  Organization  and  Meth- 
ods of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Functions  of  Local  Boards. 
— Continued, 
otherwise  rearranging  text,  III — 

53I-. 

Identical  conclusions  from  Air. 
Snyder's  report  and  from  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  book,  III — 540. 

Marked  similarity  in  phrasing, 
form  and  punctuation  in  Dr. 
Moore's  book  and  Mr.  Snyder's 
report,  III — 532. 

Parallel  excerpts  from  replies  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Sny- 
der to  questions  propounded  by 
Professor  Moore,  and  from  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  book.  Ill — 513. 

Statement  in  Dr.  Moore's  book  (p. 
185)  wherein  he  omits  quotation 
marks,  III — 531. 
Replies  of  Superintendent  Snyder  to  a 
questionnaire  letter  submitted  to 
him    by    Professor    Aloore,    III — 

545- 
Answer  to  Question  i  :     Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Y.ork,  III— 549. 
Bv-laws    of    Board    of    Education, 

'ni-549. 

Committee  of  high  schools  and 
training  schools,   III — 550. 

New  leases;  initiative.  III — 550. 

New  leases  for  elementary  school 
purposes ;  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, certificate  from  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  adverse  re- 
port from  City  Superintendent, 
III — 551 ;  favorable  report  of 
City  Superintendent,  search  of 
title,  certificates,  objections,  re- 
inspections,  negotiations  with 
owner,  report  to  Committee  on 
Buildings,  III — 552;  report  to 
Board  of  Education,  Department 
of  Finance,  Commissioners  of 
Sinking  Fund,  preparation  of 
lease,  III — 553;  copies  sent,  III — 

554- 
New  leases  for  high  or  training 
school  purposes :  initiative,  ref- 
erence to  Committee  on  Build- 
ings, certificate,  leases  of  prop- 
erty for  offices.  III — 554. 
Renewals  of  leases :  Policy  as  to 
term,  III — 554;  date  of  expira- 
tion, preparation  for  renewals, 
office  method,  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, corporations,  etc..  Ill — 555. 

Answer  to  Question  2,  III — 559. 

Answer  to  Question  3,  III — 562. 

Answers  to  Questions  4  and  5,  III — 
563. 
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Answer  to  Question  6.  Ill — 564. 
Advertisement  for  and  opening  of 
bids,  III— 564;  award,  III— 564; 
estimated  cost.  III — 564;  ap- 
proval of  plans  and  specifications, 
III — 564;  meaning  of  "esti- 
mated," awards  go  to  secretary 
and  auditor,  further  steps,  no- 
tice of  approval  of  contract, 
starting  work.  III — 565 ;  form  of 
contract,  contract,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, III — 566;  masonry  and 
carpentry  inspectors,  plans  and 
specifications,  other  inspectors, 
general  inspectors,  reports,  num- 
ber of  mechanics.  III — 567; 
progress,  reports  of  general  in- 
spectors, exceptions,  payments, 
voucher,  amendments,  approval 
by  Committee  on  Buildings,  final 
certificate.  III — 568;  liquidated 
damages,  extension  of  time,  re- 
lease and  guarantee,  annulment 
of  contract,  III — 569;  annual  re- 
port, work  kept  up.   III — 570. 

Questions  9,  10,  III — 570. 

Answer  to  Question  11,  III — 570. 
Percentage  basis  fixed  at  iVj  per 
cent.,  Ill — 572;  preparation  of 
budget,  reduction  of  191 1  fund, 
III — 573;  special  items.  III — 575; 
organization.  III — 576. 

Answer  to  Question   12,  III — 579. 
Readjustment  due  to  cut,  reappor- 
tionment   of    funds    as    reduced, 
III— 580. 

Answers  to  Questions  13  and  14,  III 
—580. 
Exhibit  4-G,   III— 581. 

Answer  to  Question   15,  III — 581. 

Answers  to  Questions  16-18,  III — 
582. 

Answers    to    Questions    19-21,    III — 

583. 
Answers    to    Questions    22-24,    III — 

584. 

Answers  to  Questions  25-27,  III — 585. 

Answer  to  Question  28,  III — 586. 

Belated  answer  to  Question  8.  Ill — 
586. 

Belated  answer  to  Question  9,  III — 
587. 

Belated  answer  to  Question  10,  III — 
587. 

Index  to  replies,  III — 547. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Green's  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 8,  III — 587;  to  Questions  9- 
10,   III— 588. 

Mr.  McCann's  answer  to  Questions 
8-10,   111—588-89. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Thomas's  answer  to  Ques- 
tions 8-10,  III — 589. 
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Rejected  Report  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Moore 
Upon  the  Organization  and  Meth- 
ods of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Functions  of  Local  Boards 
-  Continued. 
Report  of  Auditor  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 111—593- 

Bond   budget,   111— 599. 

Relation  of  statistics  to  budget  prepa- 
ration and  presentation.  111 — 600. 

Special   scliool    fund,    111 — 5</j. 

The  general  school  fxuid.  III — 594. 
Report    of    Committee    on    School    In- 
quiry, 111 — 439. 

Additional  letter  addressed  to  Pro- 
fessor llanus.  111 — 478. 

Committee's  reply  to  Professor 
Hanus'  letter  of  October  12,  1912, 
111—478. 

Correspondence  between  Professor 
Moore,  Professor  Hanus  and  Mr. 
Mitchel  in  reference  to  Professor 
Moore's  report.  Ill — 464. 
Destructive  criticism  without  con- 
structive suggestions.  III — 504. 

Excerpts  from  correspondence  files 
of  the  specialists  in  reference  to 
Professor  Moore's  independence 
and  honesty  in  task  assigned  him, 
III— 462. 

Extract   of   letter   sent   to    Professor 
Hanus  by  committee  relating  to 
Dr.  Moore,  III— 479. 
Gross  errors  and  misleading  state- 
ments, III— 503. 

Illustrations    of    unsupported   allega- 
tions, conclusions  and  charges  in 
Professor   Moore's   report,   III — 
480. 
Inconsistencies  in  the  report,  III — 

507- 

Letter  of  Dr.  Hanus  to  committee, 
dated  October  12,  1912.  Ill — 477. 

Present  state  of  preparedness  of  re- 
ports of  various  specialists  other 
than   Professor   Moore,  III — 459. 

Professor  H anus's  reply  to  two  let- 
ters sent  by  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Moore's  conduct,  III 
-478. 

Professor  Moore  s  reply  to  commit- 
tee's letter  dated  August  19,  III 

—477- 
Report  rendered  by  Professor  Moore, 
III— 460. 
Unsupported    statements.    III — 481. 
Untrue  and  misleading  statements, 
III — 484;  stenographer's  minutes, 
III— 485. 
Report,    Final,    of    Committee    on    School 

Inquiry,  I — 13. 
Report    on    New    York    Public    Schools; 
Delays  in  Their  Location,  Design 


and  Construction,  Remedies  Sug- 
gested, by  Charles  G.  Armstrong, 

u  635. 

Letter  uf  transmittal.  11 — O45. 
Section  1.— Kcpurt  in  brief.  II — 645. 

Assignments  and  findings,  II — 645. 

Cliart  I,  II — 650. 

Chart  2.  II— 651. 

Chart  3,   11 — 652. 

Chart  4,  11 — 054-5. 

Conclusions,  11 — 048. 

Map  I,  II — 649. 

Plate  A,  11—653. 

Plate  B,  II-<)U 

Plate  C.  11—655. 

Suggestions  and  recommendations,  II 
—646-8. 
Section  11. — Report  in  detail. 

Assignment.   II — 659. 

Average  cost  of  grade  school  build- 
ings, II — 674. 

Average  time  consumed  in  drawing 
plans,  etc.,  II — 664. 

Comparison  between  Municipal  and 
\\'oolworth   buildings,   II — tti^. 

Conclusions,  II — 680-2. 

Departmental  review  of  plans,  II — 
666. 

Difficulties  encountered,  II — 659. 

Engineering  within  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, II — 675. 

Investigation  for  procedure  of  site 
selections  and  acquisitions,  II — 
661. 

Method  of  investigation,   II — 660. 

Necessity  for  review,  II — 668. 

Plans  for  buildings  and  construction, 
11—669. 

Review  of  plans  by  outside  depart- 
ments, II — 675. 

Selection   of  bidders,   II — 677. 

Standard  schools,  II — 671. 

Vacation   schools,   1 1— 679. 

Wider  use  of  school  buildings,  II — 
678. 

Worth  of  departmental  review,  II — . 
666. 
Section    III. — Detail    illustrative    data; 
charts  and   exhibits,  II — 685. 

Charts  5-10,  II — 776. 

Chart  II,  II— 789. 

Chart   12,   II — 790. 

Chart  13,  II— 791. 

Chart  14.  II— 792. 

Chart  15,  II — 807. 

Chart  16.  11—808. 

Chart  17,  11—^09. 

Detail  data  of : 

Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  II — 

697. 
Bushwick   High   School.   Brooklyn, 

11-729.  ^        ^ 

Normal  College,  II — 748. 
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Report  on  New  York  Public  Schools; 
Delays  in  Their  Location,  Design 
and  Construction,  Remedies  Sug- 
gested.— Continued. 

P.  S.  Xo.  i68,  Brooklyn,  II— 706. 

P.  S.  No.   171,  Brooklyn,  II — 711. 

P.  S.  Xo.  47,  Bronx,  II — 715. 

P.  S.  No.  40,  Queens,  II — 720. 

P.   S.   Xo.  61,   .Manhattan,   II — 724. 

P.  S.  No.  132,  Manhattan,  II — 733. 

P.  S.  No.  20,  Bronx.  II — 737. 

P.  S.  No.  78,  ^Manhattan,  II — 740. 

P.   S.  Xo.  45.   Bronx,  II — 744. 

P.  S.  Xo.  92,  Queens,  II — 750. 

P.  S.  Xo.  43.  Bronx,  II — 755. 

P.  S.  Xo.  39,  Bronx,  II— 758. 

P.  S.  Xo.  173,  Brooklyn,  II — 761. 

P.  S.  Xo.  174.  Brooklyn,  II — 765. 

P.  S.  Xo.  72.  Manhattan,  II — 769. 

P.  S.  Xo.  28,  Brooklyn,  II— 772. 

Washington    Irving    High    School, 
Manhattan,   II — 702. 
Exhibit  "A,"  II — Tj-]. 
Exhibit  "B,"  11—778. 

Parts  1-2,  II— 778. 

Part  3,  II— 780. 

Part  4,   11— 783. 
Exhibit  "C,"  II — 793, 

Part  I,  II — 793. 

Part  2,  II — 795. 

Part  3,  II — 799. 

Part  4,  II— 800. 
Exhibit  "D."  II— 810. 

Part   I,  II— 810. 

Part  2,  II— 810. 

Part  3,   II— 811. 
Exhibit  '•£,"  II— 816. 

Part  I,  II— 816. 

Part  2,  II— 819. 
Exhibit  "F,"  II— 819. 

Part  I,  II— 819. 

Part  2,  II— 823. 

Part  3,  II— 825. 

Part  4,  II— 826. 
Exhibit  "G,"  II— 828. 
Exhibit  "H,"  11—829. 
Explanation  of  delay  in  authorization 

of  corporate  stock,  II — 687. 
Explanation  of  Table  I,  II— 688-97. 
Special  index  of  charts  and  exhibits, 

n-776. 
Table  L  11—688. 
Report  on  500  Recommendations,  by  W. 
A.  Averill,  III — 755. 
Analysis  of  correspondence : 
Distribution  and  volume  of  correspond- 
ence, III — 784. 
Absence  of  use  of  blank  forms,  III — 

813. 

Absences  of  teachers,  III — 818. 

Analysis   of   600  letters   of   Superin- 
tendent  Stevens,   III — 799. 

Analysis  of  817  letters,  III— 792. 
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Analysis  of  1.700  letters  in  Dr. 
O'Brien's  correspondence,  III — 
.803. 

Attitude  of  Citv  Superintendent,  III 
-815. 

Circular  letters.  Ill — 786. 

Classification  of  letters  that  subordi- 
nates could  dispose  of,  III — 792. 

Conclusions  from  analysis  of  cor- 
respondence  only,   111^-808. 

Consolidation  of  classes  avoided.  III 
—821. 

Diagram  showing  a  month's  corre- 
spondence of  a  city  superintend- 
ent, III— 800. 

Diagram  showing  how  an  informa- 
tion request  was  answered.  III — 

797- 
Division  of  labor,  III — 817. 
Exercise   of    initiative   lacking.   III — 

816. 
Files  at   education  headquarters.   III 

-784. . 
Graphic   display    of    information   let- 
ters, III — 795. 
Information  not  centralized,  III — 817. 
Information  not  requiring  'authority, 

III— 798. 
Lack    of    uniformity    in    filing.    III — 

787. 
Locating    original    documents.    III — 

788. 
Method   of   examining   letters,   III — 

788. 
Method  of  preparing  answers.  III — 

786. 
Miscellaneous,  III — 824. 
Preliminary  count  of.  1,000  letters  in 

Dr.  Maxwell's  office,  III — 789. 
Principals'   reports.  III — 824. 
Reports  of  visits.  III — 820. 
Reversal  of  decisions,  III — 820. 
Routine    work   the   chief    occupation, 

III— 808. 
Scarcity  of  pedagogical  letters.  III — 

808. 
Teachers'  rating.  III — 824. 
Unanswered    matters    of   importance, 

III— 798. 
Unavoidable  matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance, III — 798. 
Appendix  A,  III--834. 

Addresses  to  pupils,  etc..  Ill — 850. 
Attendance,   III— 854. 
Books  and  supplies.  III — 845. 
Clerical  work.  III— 857. 
Compulsory  education.  III — 859. 
Consolidation   of    classes,    etc.,    Ill — 

853. 
Co-operation,    III — 851. 
Corporate   schools.  III — 859. 
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Report   on    500   Recommendations. — Con- 
tinued. 

CorrcspoiuJtncc  showing  supervisory 
matters  should  be  handled  by 
suliordinatcs,  and  not  by  City  Su- 
perintendent,  III — 869. 

Defectives,  111-^58. 

Discipline,  III — 857. 

Equipment,  III — 843. 

Evening  lectures.  III — 862. 

■Evening  schools,  III — 861. 

Examinations,  training  school,  III — 
855. 

Exhiljits,  exercises,  etc..  Ill — 849. 

Fire  drills,  III— 852. 

Health  and  hygiene.   III — 841. 

High  schools  and  summer  schools, 
III— 856. 

Holidays,  111— 861. 

Kindergarten,  III — 860. 

Miscellaneous,  III — 863. 

Omission  from  local  school  board  re- 
ports. Ill— 867. 

Part  time.  Ill — 854. 

Physical  training,  III — 860. 

Pupils'   associations,  etc.,   Ill — 852. 

Records  and  reports,  III — 848. 

Recreation  centers,  playgrounds,  III 
-8.S5. 

Retardation,   III— 859. 

Salaries,  III — 856. 

Scholarship  prizes.  III — 862. 

Sites,  buildings,  etc..  Ill — 836. 

Special  branches  and  activities,  III — 
850. 

Supervision,   III — 846. 

Teachers,  III — 837. 

The  course  of  study.  III — 839. 

Trade  schools.  III— 861. 

Transfer  of  pupils,  III — 853. 

Transportation  of  pupils,  etc..  Ill — 
853- 

Visiting,  traveling.  III — 862. 
Appendi.x     B,     attitude     toward     local 

school  boards,  III — 865. 
Appendix  C,  III— 869. 
Appendix  D,  III — 879. 
Appendix  E,  III— 881. 
Appendix  F,  III— 888. 
Constructive  suggestions : 
Involving  changes   in   charter   and  by- 
laws, III— 832. 

Summary,  III — 832. 
Correspondence,  III — 833. 
Recommendations,  III — 832. 
Involving  no  additional  expense.  III — 
829. 

Authority  to  replace  assignment.  III 
—829. 

Co-operation,  III — 830. 

Emphasizing  pedagogical  work.  III — 
830. 


Horizontal  to  replace  vertical  admin- 
istration, III     829. 
Individual    responsibility,    lll—Hjf). 
Records   for  verbal   transactions,   III 

—830. 
'leachers'   examinations.    111 — 831. 
Teachers'  ratings,   III— 830. 
Use  of  blank  f<jrms.  III— 831. 
Involving    special   clerical    service.    III, 
831. 
Central  filing  room.  III— 832. 
Information  bureau,  III — 831. 
Statement  of   School   Inquiry  Commit- 
tee : 
Analysis  of   500  recommendations.   Ill 
—767. 
Disposal    made    of    75    recommenda- 
tions, III — 774. 
Sources,  III — 769. 
Subject  matter.  III — 767. 
Conclusi(->ns  of   associate  city   superin- 
tendents and  other  officers,  ill — 
765, 
Constructive  suggestions.   III — 765. 
Disposal  of  recommendations,  III — 766. 
Findings   from  examination  of   recom- 
mendations, III — 763. 
Findings  solely  from  recommendations, 

ni-775. 
Handling  correspondence,    III — 761. 
Illustrating  findings,   III — 776. 
Attitude     of      City      Superintendent 
toward  agents  outside  Xew  York, 
III— 781. 
Toward    other    local    auents.    Ill — 

780. 
Toward   subordinates.    Ill — 778. 
Toward  local  school  boards.  Ill — 

783. 
Clerical  work  in  higher  offices,  III — 

777- 
Important  matters  pigeonholed.  Ill — 

782. 
Indefinite  generalities.  Ill — 783. 
Long  time  consumed  in  negotiations, 

III— 781. 
Shifting   responsibility.    III — 776. 
Statements   without   supporting  data, 

III— 782. 
Suppression    of    damaging    statistics, 

1 1 1-783. 
Recommendations     selected     for    com- 
plete investigation.   Ill — 771. 

Summary.    Ill — 773. 
Summarj-    of    statements    by    a'^sociate 
superintendents,  etc..  Ill — 826. 

Approval  of  teachers'  services.  Ill — 
827. 

Oerical    help    ill-apportioned.     Ill — 
828. 

Committee's    work    needlesslv    inter- 
rupted. Til— 828. 

Curriculum    ill   suited   to   city.    Ill — 
827. 
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Report   on   500   Recommendations. — Con- 
tinued. 

Explaining  consumes  much   time.  Ill 

—828. 
Lectures  excessively  costly.   III — 828. 
Teachers"   examinations.    Ill — S26. 
Report  on  "Ungraded  Classes,"  by  Dr.  H. 

H.  Goddard,  I— 361. 
Schneider,  Dr.  Herman. 

Correspondence    lietween    Committee 
on     School     Inquiry.     Professor 
Hanus,  and,  I — 743. 
Letter    of.    dated    Aug.    21,    1912,    to 
Chairman      of      Committee      on 
School  Inquiry,  I — 749. 
To    Professor    Hanus    in    answer    to 
latter's    telegram    not    to    answer 
proflFered  questions   in   the   letter 
sent  by  Mr.   Mitchel.  T— 748. 
School,  Intermediate,  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Bach- 
man,  II — 463. 
Schools,  Elementary,  Estimating  for  Bud- 
get   Purposes     the     Number    of 
Teachers  Needed  in  the,  II — 509. 
High,   administrative   control   of.    as    it 
affects  internal  organization,  II — 

143- 
Supervision  by  Principals   of  Elementary 
Schools,  I— 333. 

Application    of   this   standard : 

Character  of  the  supervision  : 
As  learned  by  observation,  and  by 
interviews  with  principals,  I — 
,336. 
As  learned  through  reports  from 
principals :  Statements  concern- 
ing individual  help  received,  I — 
337;  concerning  conferences  of 
teachers  held  bv  principals,  I — 
338. 

Proportion  of  time  spent  in  super- 
vision, I — 336. 
Conclusions  in  regard  to  quality  of  su- 
pervision by  principals,  I — 353. 
Facts  indicating  that  these  conditions 
are  representative  of  the  city  at 
large : 

Great  size  of  many  schools  and  its 
effect,  I — 339- 

Lack  of  authority  among  principals: 
as  to  lines  of  study,  as  to  content 
of  each  branch  of  study,  as  to 
amount  of  time  for  each  study, 
I — 341 ;  lack  of  authority  as  to 
method  of  teaching,  I — 342;  di- 
minished authority  due  to  district 
superintendents  and  special  su- 
pervisors, I — 343. 

Lack  of  theory  as  to  method  of  su- 
pervising, I — 349. 

Prominence  of  administrative  duties 
of  principals  and  its  effect,  I — 
339- 


The    frequency    and    manner    of    the 
rating  of  teachers,  and  effects,  I 
—345- 
Recommendations   in   regard   to   super- 
vision by  principals  : 

On  classification  of  principals'  duties, 
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